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ADVERTISEMENT. 


-READ% ALL CLASSES. 

. The Times'*^df India Daily Edition has 
never been so influential or so widespread 
as to-day. Its circulation has increased by 
more than 50% since 1924. The Certified 
net sales are larger than the combined 
sales of any other three Daily newspapers 
in Northern, Southern, Central or Western 
India. 

The Times of India is the most Powerful Daily 
organ of publicity in the Indian Empire. Its 
news service is thorough and comprehensive ; 
the authority of its leading and special articles is 
unquestioned ; and it is admitted to be, in the 
words of a Viceroy, “ the ablest and best 
conducted newspaper in India.” 

ONE ANNA DAILY. 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 

BETTER BY TEST 
THAN ALL THE REST. 



Sole Agents for India : 


P. S. WARDEN & Co., 

JEHANGIR WADIA BUILDING. 


Fort, BOMBAY. 


Tellimionk No. 23328. 


TK] F(,KAMS • 

“Ujico/' Bombay- 


Branches : 

CALCUTTA, DELHI, LAHORE, SIMLA, KARACHI, 
PATNA, MADRAS, &c., &c. 



AbVfefeTII ^MENts. 


CVIFEf\14L BANK OF INdIaT 

Constituti 4 under the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920. 

By^NKERS ro THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Authorised Capital Rs. 113,00,000 

Paid’^up Capital „ 5,623*000 

Resenre Funa . „ 5,00,00,000 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders ... ... ... „ 5,62,50,000 

LOCAL HEAD OFEICES. 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

London Office - - 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDU AND BURMA. 

Current Accounts Opened tree of chargee. 

Fixed Deposits Recei\ed at Interest. 

Savings Bank l^eposits recei\ ed and Interest allowed. 

Government and other Securities Received for Sate Custody , Purchases and Sales 
effected, Interest and Dividends collected and credited to Account or remitted m accord- 
ance with instructions. The Pill chase and sale of Gov'ernment Securities undertaken at 
all Branches for the public generallj. 

Loans and Cash Credits Granted aind ;i]>proveU Mercantile Bills discounted. 

Rales, Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, etc,, may be had on application at any 
of the Local Head Offices or Branches c>f the Bank. 


^ttmmtumxxxxumxxx ix ttuxt t nttxxtxit t x x t t x x xit t tttttxxtmxxnmm x t t nmtxxtxnt^ 

I DEXINE 

The unsurpassed material for Steam and 
Hydraulic Packing, Valves, Buckets, etc., 
also special qualities for Oils, Acids and 
Alkalies :: :: :: :: 

EBONITE 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Write For cataleeue and samples — Dept. I. Y. B. 

I DEXINE Limited, j 

a Rubber and Ebonite Products Manufacturers, 

Abbey Lane, :: Stretford, :: LONDON, England. 

hmmttttm t tuuxuuuu t xttxtxxtxtttxmntw t tttxt t ttxtuumt t txxn x m tt^^ 



And a machine which will 
ADDRESS CIRCULARS 
at the rate of 800 to 2000 
an hour :: :: :: :: 

Price Rs. 295. 

Used hy : — Newspapers, Engineers, Railways, 
Chemists, Oil Companies, Clubs 
and Associations, &c., in India. 

Write for particulars. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, 

LAHORE, CAWNPORE, &c., &c. 

BUSINESS ORGANISERS 

AND 

SUPPLIERS OF 

STEEL EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY. 

^ddressiri}^ Machines, 

^ Duplicators, 

Printing Machines, 
Letter-copying* 

Machines, 

Royal Jype- writers, J 

c etc. ] 


Shelving & Filing Systems, 

Binnage, Visible Records, 

Filing Cabinets, Loose-leaf ledgers. 

Cupboards, ^ Etc. 

Chairs, Etc. 
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Ih^ex to “ imperial Trade Guide ” and' 
Advertised Businesses. 
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Account Bookmakers. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd* 

Air ConditioninfiT Machinery. 

The Liverpool Retngeration Co., Ltd. 

Art Metal Workers. 

Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd. 

Banking and Insurance. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

Bindings—Flat and Tabular 
Spindle. 

J. & E. Waters & Co., Ltd. 
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srs* 


Chemical Plant Makers. 

John Dore & Co, .. .. •• xiv 

Compressors (High Pressure 
Gas). 

The Liverpool Refngeration Co., Ltd. xiv 

Coppersmiths & Brass Founders. 

John Dore & Co .. .. .. xiv 

Cover Papers and Wrappings 
ot all descriptions. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. .. .. xvi 

Envelope Makers. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. .. .. xv 

Fertllizers—Chemical. 

\le\ander Cross & Sons, Ltd# .. xvu 


Wilson Bros Bobbin & Co. 

Braids, Tapes# Cards, l-acosi 
etc. 



Brewers A Distillers Engineers. 

John Dore & Co. •• : 

Bridges. 

$ 

Braithwaite & Co , Engineers, Ltd j .. \x\ • 

Buckets. ^ 

Dexme, Ltd. .. n 
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Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd. .• 


Fencing of all kinds, for Cat- 
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Fencing for Gardens. 
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Floor Polishes. 

O-Codar, Ltd. . .. .. xxxii 

Fringes— Silk Cotton & Worsted. 

J. & E. Waters & Co., Ltd. xx 
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Galvanized oJrrugated Sheet! . 

Ash & Lacy, Ltd. *. xii 
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G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), -Ltd. xvii 

Piers** Jetties. ^ 
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POot Card Board and Boards 
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John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. xvi 

Pressed Steel Tanks. 
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Printers’ Machinery. 
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Newspaper Rotary Presses. 
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Newsprint Paper. 
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The Luerpoid Refrigeration Co, L<(i xi\ 
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Shuttles for Weaving. * 
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phases of the H^oon — JANUARY 31 Drys. 


New 

First 


- - 4 fch 

, Ih. 58m. A.M. 

gh, 13m. P.M. 


O Full Moc 

C Last Qus 

m. - - . 

...1 

8th, 3b. 57m|A.M. 
.26th, 7h. 35m.p.ivi. 

* 

Quarter..... 10, 

irter . , 


r>ay of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time in the latilnthgof 
Bombay. . ^ 

Sunrise. 1 Sunset. True 

A.M. 1 P.M. xoon. 

- 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
DecXna- 
tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

H. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

u. 



D. 

S 










ap.M. 





• 

Saturday 

• • 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 



27*04 

23 

5 

Sunday 

.. 

2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 



28*04 

23 

0 

Monday 

.. 

8 

3 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 



29*04 

22 

65 

Tuesday 

.. 

4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

43 



0*45 

22 

49 

Wednesday 

.. 

5 

5 

7 

13 

0 

15 

0 

44 



1*45 

22 

43 

Thursday 

.. 

6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

44 



2*46 

22 

36 

Friday 

• * 

7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 



3*45 

22 

29 

Saturday 

.. 

8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 



4*45 

22 

22 

Sunday 

• • 

9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 



5*45 

22 

U 

Monday 

.. 

10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 



6*45 

22 

6 

Tuesday 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

19 

0 

46 



7*45 

21 

57 

Wednesday 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

46 



8*45 

21 

48 

Thursday 


13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 



9*45 

21 

38 

Friday 

.. 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 



10*45 

21 

28 

Saturday 

.. 

15 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 



11*45 

21 

17 

Sunday 


16 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 



12*45 

21 

7 

Monday 

.. 

17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 



13*45 

20 

55 

Tuesday 

.• 

18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

j 


14*45 

20 

44 

Wednesday 


19 

10 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

49 



15*45 

20 

32 

Thursday 

.. 

20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

49 



16*45 

20 

19 

ITriday 

.. 

21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 



17*45 

20 

6 

Saturday 

.. 

22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 



18*45 

19 

53. 

Sunday 

.. 

23 

23 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

60 



19**46 ‘ 

19 

39 

Monday 

• • 

24 

24 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

50 



20*46 

19 

26 

Tuesday 

.. 

25 

25 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

61 



21*45 

19 

11 ,i 

Wednesday 

.. 

26 

26 

7 

16 

6 


0 

51 



22*4^ 

18 

66 

Thursday 

.. 

27 

27 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

61 



23*45 

18 

41 

Ifriday 

.. 

28 

28 

7 

16 

6 

29 

• 

0 

61 



24*45 

18 

26 j 

^turday 


29 

29 

7 

16 

6 

80 

0 

52 



26*46 

18 

lO 

iunday 

.. 

8(4 

*0 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

62 

c , 



26f45 

17 

64' ' 

illmidur 


1 i 

a. , 

7 

14 

6 

81 


62 



27*46 . ) 



4 



Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


• New Moon 2nd, 2h. 24 m. p»m. | O Full Moon 16th, 9h. 48 rH. p.m. 

/) First Quaitex , .9th, f»h. 24m.p.M. ! C Last Quarter . .25th, 2h. a.ii. 




Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 

1 JldO^an Time in the latitude of 

1 Bombay. 

Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Daj’ M the Week. 

fhe 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

1 True 

1 Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

S 

0 

*, 

Tuesday 

.. 

1 

32 

7 

14 

6 

32 

0 

52 

2g-45 

17 

21 

Wednesday 


2 

33 

7 

14 

6 

32 

0 

63 

29*45 

17 

4 

Thursday 

. . 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

33 

0 

53 

' 0*93 

16 

47 

Friday 

.. 

4 

35 

7 

13 

6 

33 

0 

53 

! 1*93 

18 

30 

Saturday 


5 

36 

7 

13 

6 

34 

0 

63 

, 2*93 

16 

12 

Sunday 

.. 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

; 3*93 

15 

54 

Monday 

.. 

7 

88 

7 

12 

6 

35 

0 

53 

! 4*93 

15 

35 

Tuesday 

.. 

8 

89 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

5*93 

15 

17 

Wednesday 

.. 

9 

40 

7 

11 

6 

36 

0 

53 

1 6*93 

14 

58 

Thursday 


10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

; 7*93 

14 

39 

Friday 


11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

63 

1 8*93 

14 

19 

Saturday 

.. 

12 

43 

7 

10 

6 

33 

0 

53 

9*93 

13 

69 

Sunday 

.. 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

1 10*93 

13 

40 

Monday 


14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

63 

1 11*93 

13 

20 

Tuesday 


15 

46 

7 

8 

6 

39 

1 ^ 

63 

12*93 

12 

69 

Wednesday 

.. 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

13*93 

12 

39 

Thursday 


17 

48 

7 

7 

6 

40 

0 

63 

14*93 

12 

18 

Friday 


18 

49 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

63 

16*93 I 

11 

57 

Saturday 

.. 

19 

50 

7 

6 

’ 6 

41 

0 

53 

16*93 

11 

36 

Sunday 

.. 

20 

61 

7 

5 

6 

41 

0 

63 

17*93 

11 

15 

Monday 

.. 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

42 

0 

53 

18*93 

10 

53 



22 

53 

7 

4 

6 

42 

0 

53 

19*93 

10 

32 

Wednesday 

.. 

23 

54 

7 

3 

6 

43 

0 

52 

20*93 

10 

10 

Thursday 

.. 

24 

65 

7 

2 

6 

43 

0 

62 

21*93 

0 

4 

Friday 

.. 

25 

56 

7 

2 

6 

43 

0 

52 

22*93 

9 

26 

Saturday 

.. 

26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

44 

0 

51 

23* 93 

9 


Sunday 


27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

51 

24*93 

8 

41 

Monday 


28 

59 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

61 

25*93 

S 

19 



Phases oi the mood— mABCH 51 Days. 


• New AToon ... 

First Quarter *. 

. . . 4th, Oh. 55m. A.M. 

..loth, 4h. 33m. P.M. 

1 

O Full Moon . . 

C X«ast Quarter 

. . i . 18th, 3h. 54m 
f...26th, 5h. 5m. 

P.M 

P.M. 



Day of 

1 Day of 

[ Mean Time m the latitude ot 

1 Bombayjt 

1 Moon’s 

Sim's 

D«cUna« 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

! Year. 

1 

Sunrise. 

A.H. 

1 Sunset. 

{ P.M, 

1 True 
Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Tuesday 


1 

60 

H. 

6 

M. 

50 

! B. 

8 

H. 

44 

H. M. 

1 P.M. 
i 0 51 

; D. 

26-93 

8. 

0 t 

7 50 

Wednesday 

.. 

2 

61 

6 

58 

1 6 

44 

0 

51 

27-93 

I 33 

Thursday 

.. 

3 

62 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

«8'93 

7 10 

Friday 

.. 

4 

63 


57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

0-49 

7 47 

Saturday 


5 

64 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

1-49 

6 24 

Sunday 


6 

65 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

50 

2*49 

6 1 

Monday 

.. 

7 

66 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

60 

3-49 

5 38 

Tuesday 


8 

87 

6 

54 

6 

46 

0 

50 

4-49 

5 15 

Wednesday 


9 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

5-49 

4 51 

Thursday 


10 

69 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

49 

6*49 

4 28 

Friday 


11 

70 

6 

52 

6 

47 

0 

40 

7-49 

4 4 

Saturday 

.. 

12 

71 

6 

61 

6 

47 

0 

49 

S-49 

3 41 

Sunday 

.. 

13 

72 

6 

50 

« 

43 

0 

49 

9-49 

3 17 

Monday 

*• 

14 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

48 

10*49 

2 54 

Tuesday 

.. 

15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

48 

11*49 

2 30 

Wednesday 


16 

75 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

48 

12-49 

i 2 6 

Thursday 

*• 

17 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

13-49 

1 43 

Friday 

• ♦ 1 

18 

77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

14*49 

1 19 

Saturday 

1 

10 

78 

6 

45 

6 

50 

0 

47 

15-49 

0 55 

Sunday 

.. ! 

20 

70 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

16-49 

0 31 

Monday 

1 

21 

80 

6 

43 

6 

to 

0 

47 

17-49 

0 8 

N. 

0 16 

Tuesday 

••1 

22 

81 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

46 

18*49 

Wednesday 

1 

** 1 

23 

§ 

6 

“ 1 

6 

51 

0 

46 

19*lb 

9 40 

Thursday 

.. 

24 ^ 

' 88 

6 

41 

6 

51 

0 

46 

• 20*49 

1 3 

Friday 


25 

84 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

45 

21*49 

1 27 

Saturday 


26 

85 

6 

39 

6 

t 

51 

0 

45 

22-49 

[ 1 50 

Sunday 


27 

86 

6 

88 

6 

52 

0 

A 

45 

23*49 

2 14 

Monday 

.. 

28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

52 

0 

45 

24*49 

2 88 

Tuesday 


20 

88 

6 

86 

6 

52 

0 

44 

25*49 

3 1 

Wednesday 


1 %0 

80 

6 

35 

6 

53 

0 

44 

26*49 

. 8 24 

Thursday 

.. 

i 81 I 

90 

6 

85 

6 

53 

b 

44 

27-49 

3 48 


fi 



Phases of the Moon*— APRIL 30 Days. 

I^ew Moon 2nd, 9h, 54m. A.K. I O Full Moon l7tb, 9b. 5m. A.ir. 

> First Quarter .... Sth, 5h. 51m. a,h. I C Last Quarter .... 25tb, 3b. 51m. A.ia. 




1 Day of 

Day of 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

1 Moon's 

Sun's 

Decllna- 

Day of the Week. 

1 the 
Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.1C. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

1 Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

u. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

1 

D. 

N. 

0 a 

Friday 


1 

91 

6 

34 

6 

53 

0 

43 

28*49 

4 n 

Saturday 


2 

92 

6 

83 

6 

53 

0 

43 

29*49 

4 34 

Sunday 


3 

98 

6 

32 

6 

64 

0 

42 

1«12 

4 57 

Monday 


4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

54 

0 

42 

2*12 

5 20 

Tuesday 


5 

96 

6 

30 

6 

64 

0 

42 

3*12 

5 43 

Wednesday 


6 

96 

! 6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

4*12 

6 6 

Thursday 


7 

97 

6 

29 

6 

64 

0 

41 

6*12 

6 20 

Friday 


8 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

6*12 

6 61 

Saturday 


9 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

7*12 

7 14 

Sunday 


10 

100 

6 

27 

6 

64 

0 

40 

8*12 

7 36 

Monday 


11 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

9«12 

7 59 

Tuesday 


12 

102 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

10* 12 

8 21 

Wednesday 


13 

108 

6 

25 

6 

65 

0 

40 

1112 

8 43 

Thursday 


14 

104 

6 

£4 

6 

56 

0 

39 

12*]2 

9 4 

Friday 


15 

106 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

13*12 

9 26 

Saturday 


16 

106 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

14*12 

9 48 

Sunday 


17 

107 

6 

21 

0 

56 

0 

38 

15*12 

10 9 

Monday 


18 

108 

6 

21 

6 

67 

0 

38 

16*12 

10 30 

Tuesday 


19 

100 

6 

20 

6 

67 

0 

38 

17*12 

10 51 

Wednesday 


20 

110 

6 

19 1 

6 

67 

0 

38 

18*12 

11 12 

Thursday 


21 

111 

6 

18 

6 

68 

0 

37 

19*12 

11 38 



22 

112 

6 

18 

6 

58 

0 

87 

20*12 

11 53 

Saturday 


23 

118 

6 

17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

21*12 

12 13 

Sunday 


24 

114 

6 

16 

6 

69 

0 

87 

22*12 

12 33 

Monday 


26 

115 

6 

16 

6 

69 

0 

87 

23*12 

12 53 

Tuesday 


20 

116 

6 

15 

6 

60 

0 

86 

24*12 

13 13 

Wednesday 


27 

117 

6 

14 

7 

0 

0 

36 

25*12 

- 18 32 

Thursday 


28 

118 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

86 

26*12 

13 51 

Fridajr 


29 

119 

6 

13 

7 

0 

0 

8^ 

27*12 

14 10 

i^aturday 


80 

120 

6 

12 

7 

1 

0 

86 

28*12 

14 29 


7 



Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Dayj^. 

• New Moon 1st, 6h. 10m. p.k. O Full Moon 17th, Oh. 33m. A.|i. 

f 

}> First Qucifter .... 8th, 8h. 57m. pm ^ Last Quarter •,..24th, llh. 4m. a.h. 


O Now Mooa. . 31st, 2h. 36m. A.M. 






1 

Mean Time in the latitude of 


Sun's 



Day of 

Day of 



Bombay. 



Moon's 

Declhia* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

1 

1 Sunrise. 

1 A.M. 

! Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 



1 


H. 

M. 

a. 

M. 

1 a. 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


o / 

Sunday 


1 

121 

6 

12 

7 

1 

1 0 

36 

29*12 

14 48 

Monday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

0*77 

15 0 

Tuesday 


3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

36 

1 *77 

15 24 

Wednesday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

i ® 

35 

2-77 

15 42 

Thursday 


5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

3 

0 

35 

3*77 

15 59 

Friday 


6 

126 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

4*77 

16 16 

Saturday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

5*77 

16 33 

Sunday 


8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

4 

0 

35 

6*77 

16 50 

Monday 


9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

7*77 

17 6 

Tuesday 


10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

8*77 

17 23 

Wednesday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

35 

9-77 

17 38 

Thursday 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 

10*77 

17 54 

Friday 


13 

133 

6 

C 

7 

6 

0 

35 

11*77 

18 9 

Saturday 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

35 

12*77 

18 24 

Sunday 


15 

135 

1 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

13*77 

18 39 

Monday 


16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

14*77 

18 53 

Tuesday 



137 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

15*77 

! 19 7 

Wednesday 


18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

16*77 

19 21 

Thunday 


1 

19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

17*77 

19 34 

Friday 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

18*77 

19 47 

Saturday 


21 

141 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

19*77 

20 v> 

Sunday 


22 

142 

6 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

2'* *77 

on 

Monday 


23 

143 

6 

3 

7 

9 

0 

35 

21*77 

20 24 

Tuesday 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

22*77 

20 36 

Wednesday 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

36 

28 •'’7 

20 47 

Thursday 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

24-77 

20 58 

Friday 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

25*77 

21 8 

Saturday 


28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

1 

0 

30 

26*77 

21 10 

Sunday 



149 

6 

1 

7 

» i 

0 

36 

27*77 

. 21 28 

Monday 


80 

150 

6 

1 

7 

“ I 

0* 


28*77 

21 88 

Tuesday 

•• 

31 

151 

6 

1 

7 

- i 

0 

36 

0*42 

21 47 
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Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 


? First Quartet 

.. 7th, Ih. 19m. F.M. 

! 

€ 

Last Quarter . . . 

.22nd, 3h. 59m. P.:i. 

O Fuji Moon . 


Ih. 49m 

P.M. ! 

m 

New Moon 

.... 29th, Oh. 2m. p.m. 


Day of 

Day of 

1. 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon’s 

Sun’L 

Declma 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

1 JLM. 

1 Sunset. 

I P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

0 

Wednesday 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

1*42 

21 56 

Thursday 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

36 

2*42 

22 4 

Friday 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

3’42 

22 12 

Saturday 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

4*42 

22 

Sunday 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

5*42 

22 7 

Monday 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

6*42 

22 33 

Tuesday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

7*42 

22 4U 

Wednesday 

8 ' 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

8*42 

22 4j 

Thursday 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

9*42 

22 51 

Friday 

JO 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

10-42 

22 57 

Saturday 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

11*42 

^23 1 

Sunday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

12*42 

23 6 

Monday 

13 

164 

G 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

13*42 

23 10 

Tuesday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

14*42 

23 13 

Wednesday 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

15*42 

23 16 

Thursday 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

16-42 

23 19 

Friday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

39 

17*42 

23 21 

Saturday 

18 

169 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

40 

18*42 

23 23 

Sunday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

19*42 

23 2 5 

Monday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

20*42 

23 26 

Tuesday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

19 

0 

40 

21*42 

23 27 

iar 

22 

173 

6 

2 

7 

19 

0 

40 

22*42 

23 27 

Thursday 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

23*42 

23 27 

Friday 

1 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

24*42 

23 26 

Saturday 

25 

17" 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

25*42 

23 25 

Sunday 

26 

177 ! 

1 6 

3 

7 

20 

0 

41 

' 1 

26*42 

23 24 

Monday . . 

27 

178 

6 

3 

7 

20 

0 

41 

27*42 

23 22 

Tuesday 

28 

179 i 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

28*42 

23 20 

Wednesday . , 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

29*42 

23 17 

Thur*dav 

30 

181 i 

6 

A 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1*03 

23 14 


9 



Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days. 


> First Quarter 

O Full Moon . . 

7th, 

eh. 23m. 

Oh. 53m. 

A.U. 

A.M 

1 

€ 

• 

Last Quarter ....2tst, 8h. 13m. 

New Moon ....... 28th, llh.6m. p.m. 


1 

i Day of 

Day of 

I Mean Time in the laWtudh of 

1 Bombay. 

Moon’s 

Sun's 

De^’^na- 

Day ot the Week. 

1 the 

I Month. 

the 

I Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

FM. 

True 

Noon. 

• Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H 

M. 

1 

! H. 

M. 

1 H. 

. P.M. 

D. 

» N. 

O ^ 

Friday 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

'0 

42 

2 03 

23 11 

Saturday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3*03 

23 7 

Sunday 

3 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

43 

403 

23 3 

Monday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6-03 

22 58 

Tuesday 

6 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6*03 

22 63 

Wednesday 

6 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7-03 

22 47 

Thursday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8*03 

22 42 

Friday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9*03 

22 35 

Saturday 

9 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

' 44 

10*03 

22 29 

Sunday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11*03 

22 22 

Monday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

12*03 

22 14 

Tuesday , 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

13*03 

22 7 

Wednesday 

13 

194 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

14*03 

21 58 

Thursday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

15*03 

21 50 

Friday 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

16*03 

21 41 

Saturday 

16 

197 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

44 

17*03 

21 32 

Sunday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

18*03 

21 22 

Monday 

18 

199 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

19*03 

21 12 

Tuesday 

19 

200 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

20*03 

21 2 

Wednesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

19 

0 

45 

21*03 

20 51 

Thursday 

21 

202 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

43 

22*03 

20 40 

-Friday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

23*03 

20 28 

Saturday 

23 

204 

6 

13 

7 

18 

0 

45 

•24*03 * 

16 

Sunday 

24 

205 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

26*03 

t 

20 4 

Monday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

26*03 

19 52 

Tuesday 

26 

207 

6 

14 

7 

17 » 

0 

45 

27*03'* 

19 39 

Wednesday 

27 

208 

6 

14 

7 

17 

0 

45 

28*03 

19 26 

Thursday 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

17 

G 

45 

29*03 

19 13 

Friday 

20 

210 

6 

15 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0*67 

18 59 

'Saturday 

30 

s 

211 

6 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

1*57 

*18^ 43 

Sunday 

31 

212 

6 

15 

7 


0 

« 4^^ 

2*67 

18 30 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 


First Quarter. 

O Full Moon... 

....5th, 

ISfch. 

llh. 35m 

lOh. 7m. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

1 

C Last Quarter 

• New Moon . 

.. ..20th, Ih. 25m. A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time in the la 
Bombay. 

Sunrise, j Sunset. 
A.M. P.M. 

titude of 

True 

Noon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sim’s 
Declina ■ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 





H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 










P.M. 



Monday 

•• 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

3'57 

18 16 

Tuesday 


2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

4’ 57 

18 1 

Wednesday 


3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

5‘57 

17 46 

f^ursday 


4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

6-57 

17 30 

Friday 


5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

7-57 

17 14 

Saturday 


6 

218 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

44 

8'57 

16 68 

Sunday 


7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

9*57 

16 42 

Monday 


8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

10-57 

16 25 

Tuesday 


9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

11'57 

16 8 

Wednesday 


10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

12-57 

15 51 

Thursday 


11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

13*57 

15 33 

Friday 


12 

224 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

14-57 

15 16 

Saturday 


13 

225 

* 6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

15-57 

14 58 

Sunday 


14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

16-57 

14 40 

Monday 


15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

17-57 

14 21 

Tuesday 


16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

18*57 

14 3 

Wednesday 


17 

' 229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

19-57 

, 13 44 

Thursday 


18 

280 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

20-57 

■ 13 25 

Friday 


19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

21-57 

13 5 

Saturday 


20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

22-57 

12 46 

Sunday 


21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

23-57 ; 

12 26 

Monday 


22 

234 

6 

22 

7 

2 

0 

42 

24-57 

12 6 

Tutov...y 


23 

285 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

42 

25-57 

11 46 

Wednesday 


24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

26-57 

11 26 

Thursday 


25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

27-57 

11 6 

Friday 


26 

U8 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

28-57 

10 45 

Saturday 


27 

239 

1 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

29-57 

10 24 

Sunday 


28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

1-02 

10 3 

Monday 


29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

40 

2*02 

9 42 

Tuesday 


30 

242 

1 6 

24 

6 

56 

0 

39 

3*02 

9 21 

Wednesday 


81 

248 

6 

24 

; ^ 

55 

0 

39 

4-02 

S 59 
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Phases of the Moon — SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


) First Quarter 4th, 4h. 16m. p.m. j 

C 

Last Quarter ....18th, 9h. Om 

. A.M 

O Full Moon . . 

.... nth, fh. 24tn. P.M | 

• New Moon. . 


.20th, 3h.4lhl. A.M. 



Day of 

Day of 

1 

Mean Time in the latitude <ii 
Bombay. * 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion- 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

[ Sunset 

1 P.M. 

i ' True 

1 Noon. 

.^ge at 
XVoon. 





I 

1 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

1 D. 

N. 

0 / 

Thursday 


1 1 

244 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

5*02 

8 38 

Friday 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

39 

6*02 

8 16 

Saturday 

.. 

3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

7*02 

7 54 

Sunday 


4 

247 

6 

25 

6 

51 

0 

38 

8*02 

7 32 

Monday 

.. 

5 

248 

6 

25 

6 

51 

0 

38 

9*02 

7 10 

Tuesday 


6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

10*02 

6 4& 

Wednesday 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

11-02 

6 25 

Thursday 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

12-02 

6 3 

Friday 


9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

13*02 

5 41 

Saturday 

.. 

10 

263 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

30 

14-02 

6 18 

Sunday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

15-02 

4 55 

Monday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

16-02 

4 32 

Tuesday 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

.44 

0 

35 

17-02 

4 10 

Wednesday 

.. 

14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

18-02 

3 47 

Thursday 

.. 

15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

19-02 

3 24 

Friday 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

20-02 

3 1 

Saturday 


17 

2C0 

6 

27 

6 

41 

0 

33 

21-02 

2 37 

Sunday 

.. 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

22-02 

2 14 

Monday 

.. 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

32 

23-02 

1 51 

Tuesday 

.. 

20 

203 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

24*02 

1 28 

Wednesday 

.. 

21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

26*02 

1 4 

Thursday 

1 

22 

265 

6 

28 

6 

36 

0 

32 

26*02 

0 41 

Friday 


23 

266 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

31 

27*02 

V 18 

Saturday 


24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

84 

0 

81 

28*02 

s. 

0 6 

Sunday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

31 

29-02 

0 29 

Monday 

.. 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

0-38 

0 52 

Tuesday 

.. 

27 

270 

6 

29 

6 

82 

0 

30 

1*38 

1 15 

Wednesday 

.. 

28 

271 

6 

29 

6 

31 

0 

so 

2-38 

1 89 

Thursday 

.. 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

3*38 

2 3 

Friday 

.. 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

4*38 

’2 ,25 


' 








1 \ 
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Phases of the Moon — OCTOBER 31 Days. 

l^First Quarter ....4th, 7h. 82m. a.m. I <l Last Quarter. .. .I7th, 8h. 2m. p.m. 
O Full Moon 11th, 2 h. 45m. A.H. | • New Moon 25tb, 9h. 7m. P.m. 





r- 

1 Mean Time in the latitude of 


Sun’s 

> 


.^ay of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 



Bombay* 



Moon’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S 





• 





P.M. 



* 

Saturday 


1 

274 

6 

30 

6 

28 

0 

28 

5*38 

o 

49 

Sunday 

.. 

2 

275 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

28 

6*38 

3 

13 

Monday 

.. 

3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

7*38 

3 

36 

Tuesday 

.. 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

28 

8*38 

3 

59 

Wednesday 


5 

278 

6 

31 

6 

25 

0 

27 

9 38 

4 

22 

Thursday 

.. 

6 

279 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

27 

10*38 

4 

46 

Friday 


7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

11*38 

5 

9 

Saturday 

.. 

8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

12-38 

5 

32 

Sunday 

.. 

9 

282 

6 

32 

6 

21 

0 

26 

13-38 

5 

55 

Monday 

.. 

10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

26 

14*36 

6 

17 

Tuesday 


11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

26 

15*38 

ft 

40 

Wednesday 

•• 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

25 

16*33 

7 

3 

Thursday 

.. 

13 

286 

6 

32 

6 

lb 

0 

25 

17-38 

7 

25 

Friday 


14 

287 

6 

32 

6 

18 

0 

25 

18*38 

7 

48 

Saturday 


15 

288 

6 

32 

6 

17 

0 

25 

19*38 

8 

10 

Sunday 

.. 

16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

20*38 

8 

33 

Monday 


17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

24 

21 ”38 

8 

55 

Tuesday 

.. 

18 

291 

C 

34 

6 

15 

0 

24 

22*38 

9 

17 

Wednesday 

.. 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

23*38 

9 

39 

Thursday 

.. 

20 

293 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 j 

24*38 

10 

0 

Friday 

.. 

21 

294 

6 

35 

G 

13 

0 

24 

25*38 

10 

22 

■Saturday 

.. 

22 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

26*38 

10 

44 

Sunday** 


23 

296 

6 

85 

6 

12 

0 

23 

27*38 

11 

5 

Monday 

.. 

> 24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

11 

0 

23 

28*38 

11 

26 

Tuesday 

.. 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

*29*38 

11 

47 

Wednesday ' 

.. 

26 

299* 

r « 

37 

! 6 

10 

0 

23 

0*65 

12 

3 

Thursday 


27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

1*«5 

12 

28 

Friday 

.. 

28 

801 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

2*65 

12 

49 

^iaturday 

.. 

20 

302 

6 

38 

6 

8 

0 

23 

3*65 

1*3 

9 

•'^undiiy 

.. 

80 

303 

6 

38 

6 

7 

0 

2^ 

4*65 

13 

29 

Monday 


• ' 

81 

* 304 

0 

39 

6 

7 

0 

22 

6*65 

13 

49 
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( Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


^ First Quarter 2nd, 8h. 46m. P. .m. j d Last Quarter 16th, lOh. 58m. a.m. 

O Full Moon 9th, Oh. 6m. P.M. I • New Moon 24th, 3h. 39m. P. M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean T 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Ime in the Is 
Bombay. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

ktitude of 

True 

Noon. 

Moon's 

at 

Noon, 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

tio*^ 

at Mean 
, Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 








* 

.M. 



Tuesday 

1 

305 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

6-65 

14 8 

Wednesday 

2 

306 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

7*65 

14 28 

Thursday 

3 

307 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

8*65 

14 47 

Friday 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

9*65 

15 6 

Saturday 

5 

309 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

10*65 

15 24 

Sunday 

6 

310 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

11*65 

15 43 

Monday 

7 

311 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

22 

12*65 

16 Jk 

Tuesday 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

22 

13 66 

16 18 

Wednesday 

9 

313 

6 

43 

6 

2 

0 

23 

14*65 

16 86 

Thursday 

10 

314 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

16*65 

16 53 

Friday 

11 

315 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

16*65 

17 10 

Saturday 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

1 

0 

23 

17*65 

17 27 

Sunday 

13 

317 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

18*65 

17 43 

Monday 

14 

318 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

19*65 

17 69> 

Tuesday 

15 

319 

6 

46 

6 

0 

0 

23 

20*65 

18 15. 

Wednesday 

16 

320 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

21*65 

18 31 

Thursday 

17 

321 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

1 22*65 

18 46 

Friday 

18 

322 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

23*65 

19 1 

Saturday 

19 

1 

323 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

24*65 

19 16 

Sunday 

20 

324 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

25*65 

19 20 

Monday 

21 

325 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

26*66 

19 43 

Tuesday 

22 

326 

6 

50 

6 

0 

; ® 

24 

27*65 

. !'',56. 

Wednesday 

23 

' 327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

25 

28*65 

20 9 

Thursday 

i 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

29*65 

20 22 

Friday 

1 25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 , 

0 

25 

0*88.1 

20 34 

Saturday 

26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

1*88 

20 46 

Sunday 

■27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

2*88 

20 5b. 

Monday 

28 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8*88 

20 9 

Tuesday 

29 

333 

6 

54 1 

6 

0 

0 

26 

4*88 

21 20 

Wednesday 

80 

334 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

, 2^* 

6*88 

21 30 
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Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 


J First Quarter 
O ^ull Ml>on. .. 

... 2nd, 7h. 45m. A.M. 

. ..4th, llh. 2m. p.m. 


C 

• 

j> 

Last Quarter .... 

New Moon 

First Quarter . . . 

)6th, 5h. 34m. A.M. 
24th, 9h. 43m. a.m. 
Slat 4h. 52iu. P.M. 

Dasvf the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

DaSr of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time in the latitude of 
Bombay. 

Moon's 
age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

' M. 

M. 

D. 

1 S* 



\ 






P.M. 



Xhursday 

.. 

1 

$35 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

0*88 

21 40 

Friday 

.. 

2 

336 

6 

56 

6 

1 

0 

28 

7*88 

21 40 

Saturday 

.. 

S 

337 

6 

57 

6 

1 

0 

28 

8*88 

21 59 

Sunday 


4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

1 

0 

29 

9*88 

22 7 

Monday 


6 

339 

6 

58 

6 

1 

0 

29 

10-88 

22 15 

Tuesday 

.. 

6 

340 

6 

58 

6 

1 

0 

30 

11*88 

22 23 

Wednesday 

.. 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

12*88 

22 31 

Thursday 


8 

342 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

30 

13*88 

22 38 

Friday 


9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

14*88 

22 44 

Saturday 

.. 

10 

344 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

31 

15*88 

22 50 

Sunday 

.. 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

3 

0 

32 

16*88 

22 66 

Monday 

.. 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 


0 

32 

17*88 

23 1 

Tuesday 

.. 

13 

347 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

18*88 

23 6. 

Wednesda) 

.. 

14 

348 

7 

8 

6 

3 

0 

34 

19-88 

23 10 

Xhuraday 

.. 

15 

349 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

85 

20-88 

23 13 

Friday 


16 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

21*88 

23 17 

Saturday 

.. 

17 

351 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

22-88 

23 20 

Sunday 

• • 

18 

1 352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

23*88 

23 22 

Monday 


i 19 

i 853 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

36 

24*88 

23 24 

Tuesday 

.. 

1 20 

354 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

25*88 

23 25 

Wednesday 

*. 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

26*83 

23 26 

Thursday 


22 

356 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

38 

27*88 

23 27 

Fridojr 


23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

38 

28-88 

23 27 













Saturday 


24 

358 

7 

9 

6 

8 

0 

89 

29*88 

23 26 

Sunday 


' 25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

80 

1*12 

23 25 

Monday 


26 

860 

7 

♦ 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

2-12 

23 24 

Tuesday 


27 

361 


10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

3*12 

23 22 

Wednesday 

• • 

28 

8^ 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

4*12 

23 19 

Thursday 

.. 

29 

863 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

5*12 

23 17 

Friday 

.. 

80 

864 . 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

6*12 

23 14 

Saturday’ 

.. 

81 , 

> 305 

7 

12 

8 

12 

0 

42 1 

7*12 

23 10 
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CALENDAR FO R 1928. 

Januarp. i julp. 



1 8 15 22 i 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 I 31 

4 11 18 25 ... 

5 12 19 26 ... 

6 13 20 27 ... 

7 14 21 28 ! 

februarp. 


s 

... 

5 12 

19 

26 

M 

... 

6 13 

20 

27 

Tu 

... 

7 14 

21 

28 

W 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 

Th 1 

2 

9 16 

23 


F 

3 

10 17 

24 


S 

4 

11 18 

25 




IParcb. 
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^ iTTi 
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5 12 

1 19 

1 26 

Tu 

... 

6 13 
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27 

W 

... 
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28 

Th 

1 

8 15 

22 j 

29 

F 

2 

9 16 

23 j 

30 

S 

3 

10 ! 17 

24 

31 


3uiie. 

_ “Xo“ i 7 
.. 4 11 18 25 

.. 5 12 19 26 

..16 13 I 20 27 

.•17 14 21 28 

1 ! 8 15 I 22 29 

2 I 9 16 I 23 30 


S 

M 

Tu 


d* 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

M 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


Tu 

3 

10 

17 

24 

••• 


W 

4 

11 

18 

25 

• a. 
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Th 

5 

12 

19 

26 


... ' 

F 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 
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S. 

7 

14 

21 

28 
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map. 




s. 

1 ... ' 

6 

13 

20 

'ir 

... 

M 

1 ... 

7 

14 

21 

28 
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15 
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29 
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9 

16 

23 1 

30 
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24 

31 
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11 
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25 
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- 
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7 14 21 28 
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7 Ti“Tr 

1 8 15 22 29 
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5 12 j 19 26 ... 

6 13 20 27 ... 
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S ... I 4 11 18 
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Tu ... 6 13 20 
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Th J 1 8 15 22 

F j 2 9 1C 23 
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s. ...... ..r 2 9 16 
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Tu. 4 11 18 
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Th. ...... ... 6 13 20 

F. 7 14 21 


8 
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Tu. ...... 

W 

Th 

F. ...... 

S 
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Preface to the XIV Annual Volume 


OF TUE 

Indian Ykak Book, 1927 . 


T he Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Indian Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India, Bornhay, 
January, 1927. 



An Indian Glossary. 


ABKiRl. — Excise of liquors and drugs. 

Afsur. — A corruption of the Eiiglish“oiricer.” 
Arlitwalia — Name of a princelv family 
resident at the village of Alilu, near Jiahote. 

AiN. — A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa. 
AKALI — Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of a 
band founded by Ouiu Govind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the poliMco-rehgious 
army (dul) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akuundzada.— S on of a Head Oiheer. 
Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 
Alijah (Sindhi)--()f “.xaltcd rank. 

ALiGiroL. — Literally a Mahomedan circle A 
kind of athletic club formed for purpo.se>, ol 
self defence. 

Ali Haja-— S‘' ii King (Laccadives). 

Amil ninie given in Sind to edueat»*d 
members of the Lohana coniuumitj, a Hindu 
caste consisting priruipally ot bankeis, elerl s 
and iiiiuor ollieials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir). — A Jfohammedan 
Chief often also a personal name. 

Anicut. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Soutliern India. 

An J OMAN. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Aphus. — B elieved to bo a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Asaf.— A minister. 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — A n Incarnation of Vishnu. 

Baba. — L it. " Lather ”, a re'-pectful“ Mr.” 
Irish" Your Honour." 

Babb. — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Koiikan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. JStnetly a tdli or still >ouiigei sou 
of a Baja but often used of any sou >oungcrthan 
the heir, vliilst it h.isalso grown into a teim 
of addre.ss— Esipiire There aio, however, <me 
or two Itajas whose sons are known respectively 
as — Ist, Kijnwar; 2nd, Diwsii; drd, Thakui ; 
4th, Lai ; 6th Babu 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica. 
Badhash — A bad character: a rascal. 

Baghla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) 1‘he common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur. — L it. "brave” or "warrior”: 
a title used by both Hindus and Mohaininedans, 
often bestowed by Government , a<lde<l to 
other titles, it increases tin n Iiononr but 
alone it designates an interior ruler. 


Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicapt. 

Bajra or Bajri — '/lie bulrush millet, a 
common food-giain, Pennisetum TYPHofOECM ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Baksiij — A rev ennq otTueror magistrate. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banvan.-Aa species of flg-tree, Eicus 
Bengalensjs. 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
bcason. 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jam temple, Kanarii. 

Batta. — L it. ‘ discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper ; (2) covered market, Burma. 

lii-Gi’M or in gam ---T he ienimiiie ot 
"Nawab” combined iii Bhopal as " Navvab 
Bcruin.” 

Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fiuit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

P>ES\i: - Ap])n)(nil> n laigi* landovvnei 

Bewar — N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn. tauiigya, Buima ; jhura, North-Eastern 
India. 

Biiadoi — Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadoii. 

Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanvvar. — L ight sandy soil ; syn. bhur. 

Buaral — A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIS 

NAHURA. 

Bhendi. — A sueulent vegetable (Hibiscus 

CSCULENTUb), 

IbioxsiiE —Name of a .Maiutha dynasty, 

Bhl'p -^-'litlc ol lilt lulcr ot Cooeh Behan 

Bmarri - - Name <>1 a B.iliuh tube. 

Bhusa. — C haff, for fodder. 

Buut. — T he spirit of * ' rted persons. 

Bidri.— A class of ornamental metalwork, 
In which blackened pewter is inlaid witli silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha. — A measure of lai^ widely; 

the standard bigha is generally flve-eiglits oi 
an aero. 

Bir (Bid). — A grassltfnd — North India. 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil, 
very reHuitive of moisture, found in Central 
and S^mniern India. • 

liOAliD OF llEVENDE. — Thc chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Mhdras. 

BoR.— See Ber. 


Note . — According to the Hunterian system of translitoration here adopted the vowels liave 
(he fonowlng values :--a either long as the a In* father ’ or short as the u in * cut*’ e as the ai 
In * gain,* i either short SiS the i in ' bib,' or long as the ee in * feel,' e as the o lii * bone/ u either 
short as the oo In * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,* ai as tlie i^n^itile,’ au os the ou in'grouse.’ 
This is Only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parte of India in a marked degree. 
The consonantal values are loo Intncate for discussion here. 
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BrS^L.-*A vejJiotable, Soi^NUM Mklon- 
HRNA ; syn. o^fj-plant. 

nuNDER, or l)andar. — A harbour or port. 

RORUJ. — A bastion in a line of*battlemcntB. 

("ap'5'an. — T alm lonvcs nsorl fof thatch* 

CiiA^iTTRA. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
id brick, used for social gatherirjgs. Northern 
India. ^ 

Chapar. — A sheet woiA as a shawl by men 
snd sometimes by women. (Clyidder ) 

CffAiTYA — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

OiiAMBAR (ctiAMAR). — A casto whoBO trade 1 b 
to tan ieatlier. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms 
Mich ELIA Ciiampaca. 

Chapati, — A cake of unleavened bread. 
((!haupatti ) 

Chaprast. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pet'^awala, Bombay ; peon, 
Madras. 

Oharas — The resin of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Oharpai (oharpoy) — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue olheial ; at present the term is 
apidiod to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaitkidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chaptii — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathns in subject terri- 
toiies. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teacliing. 

Ciihaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatrapiti. — (' no of «-udleient dignity 
to ha\o an umbrella rained o\er him. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such ns a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

CfidKOE .-A kind of partridge, Caooabis 
enucAE. 

Chikh — The Bombay name for the fruit 
f>f Achras SAPOTA, tile Sapodilla idum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar. — A ^plane tree, Platani^ orien- 
talis. 

Chink \ra —The Indian gazelle, Gazella 
HENNETTI, Often called ‘ravine (le(jr.’ 

Chital. — T he spotted deer, uervus axis. 

Cholam. — N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, ANDRoroaoN Sorqhitm ; syn. 
jowar. 

CnoLf. — A kind of shorH. bodice worn by 
women. * ‘l 

Chunam, cbnna,--'Liroe plaster. 


Circle. — T he area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

^^ngineer of the Puhlie Works Department. 

Civil Sitrokon. — The ofilcer in medical 
charge of a District, 

CooNiZABLE.— An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — The administrative head of a 
District in lieg illation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-reguJation 
areas. 

Commissioner. — (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) tho 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Kxcisc, etc. 

Compound. —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word, 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan’, a hedge. 

Conservator. — The Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bill.s. — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count — Cotton yarns are described as 20*8, 
■JO’S, etc , counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
a\oir(lupois. 

i Court op Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquaii- 
'ied persons. 

Crore, karor. — Ten millions. 

T)\t>a.— L it “ grandfather ” (paternal) ; any 
venerable peiaon, 

Daepadar. — A non-commissioned native 

offieer in the army or police. 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, u.scd as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route. 
Hawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
mimtalued at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, dacoity. — Robbery by five or more 
perbons. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. 

Darbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by tiie Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daroah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie — A nig or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darooha. — The title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
orainate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Darwan. — A door-kejper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

DAULA AND Daulat.— state, also one IP 
Office. 
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Deb.— A Brahmlnlcal priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottae. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Oedrtjs Libani or C. 
Deodara. 

Dbpttty ClOMMTSSIONKB.— The Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation arcES cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate ayd Collector.—A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmuh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule. 

Deva. — A deity. 


Dry oeop. — A crop grown without artlflolal 
Irrigation. 

Dry rate:— T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gatod land. 

Dun. — A valley, Northern India. 

Ekka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
I drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elaya Ea.ta. — Tith gum to tlie heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir — P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant. — A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm AN.— An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzand (vith defining words added) — 
“ F.ivoiife ” or “ bel()\ed.” 

Fatkh — ** Victory.” 


Devasthan.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. j 

Dewan.— S ee Diwan. j 

Dear.— A tree, Hutea frondosa, with bril- : 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, I 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal | 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India. ! 

Dhamani- a heavy shighram or tonga drawn j 
by bullocks. | 

Dharmsala. — A charitable institution pro- j 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, ! 
Northern India. I 

Dhatura. — A stupefying drug, Datura > 
FASTUOSA. I 

Dhenkli. — N ame in Northern India for the | 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. | 

Dhtraj — L ord of the Lands*” added to ' 

‘ * Haja,” <to , it means “paramount”. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 


Fath .Teang.--“ Victorious in Battle ”( a 
title of the Nizam). 

Faujdari. — T inder native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton G.VIII —A pha3ton, Bombay, Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Gakkwah (sometimes GuicowAR), — Title 
vuth“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda, 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,*’ / e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
hut later on, in common with “ Holkar ” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to ho a dynastie appel- 
lation and consequontlv regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes** Oaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to tlie estate of Baroda ; '* Holkar,” to that 
of Ii'doie and “ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 


District. — T he most important adminis* 
t rative unit of area. 

Division. — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- j 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
a native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with** Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 


Ganja. — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
j used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly ‘ bison * 

Bos OAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of \ ild cattle, Bos fron- 
talis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mlthan. 

Ghadr. — Mutiny, RevoluMon 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass u, a mountain ; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 


DlWANl. — Civil, esper'ally revenue, admlnis* 
tratlon ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts. 

Doab. — The ^ract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumpa* 


Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who origins’'” 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring h’U pa ses (ghats), Bengal, 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter, 

GINQELPT.— See Tip, 
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Godown* — A st-oro room or warehouse. An 
Anpflo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘tjadnng/ 

Goruiiwr — A gateway, especially applied 
»o tlte great temple /gateways in S(*uthem India. 

(IdSAlN, Goswami. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — T^ame in Southern India for ‘ caste ' 
women ; lit. ‘ one w’ ;o sits in a corner ’ ; 
syn. parda. ^ 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer arietintjm. 
In Southern India the pulse Dotjchos biflortjs 
js known as horse gram. 

Gparantred. — (1) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways, 

OuNJ — The red seed with a black ‘eye* of 
AbRTJS Preoatoritts, a coiTiToon wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for ininiitc quantitiip 
of opium 12th Toe A 

Gttr. Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, ir'outli- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gitrae — A Himalayan go-at antelope, Ceaia- 
aORAL. 

Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 


Jatha. — An association. 

.Ta7Jrat-tti.-Arar. — The Sacred Island of 
Aralda, inelndmg all the countries wliich con- 
tain cit le^; saered iothe Mahomodans: Arabia, 
Palestine ;ind Mcboi’otam ia. 

.Temaoar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

.Thil. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India ; syn. hil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad — A religious war undertaken by Musal 
mans. 

JiROA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

.Tow\r — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropooon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULOARE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kacheri, kachahrl. — An office or office biuld- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kaimb, karbi — The straw of jowari [o. v .) — 
a valuable fodder. 


Guru. — ( l) A Hindu religious preceptor, 
(21 a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

H AEIZ — Ginrdian 

Ha.j — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

HAJ.TI — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger ; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Halt. — Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or eooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

IIpjira (Hijrah)— T he era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A I) 

TTeie-v Ti\L — “ Hinmond Buby ” 

Hilsa.— A kind of fish. Clupea ilisha. 

Holkau — Sce“ (Jackwai’'. 

Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

HUKKA, Hookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe 

Idgah. — An enclosed place outside a town 
wherg Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as ‘V: Id.' etc. 

INAM. — Lit. ‘ reward *. Hence land held 
roverue free oi at a riduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river af, a comparatively h%h level, 
'vhlch cenvevs water only when the rivejr is in 
flood. 

Jack Fruit— F nit of ARToq^Rpus Intf- 

‘tRlFOLlA, Vcr. PHANAS. 

Jaggery, jagri. — Name in Southern India 
tor crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Ja^irdar. 

Tah. — A term denoting “dlgrity. 

Jam (SindhJ or Baluch).— Chief , 


Kaju, kashew— The nut of Anaoardium 
OCCIDESTALF, largely grown in tiie Konkan. 

Kakar.— T he barking deer, Cervulus munt- 
JAO. 

IvALAR. kallar. — Barren land covered with 
Slit or alkaline effiorcscences. Northern India 

Kamarband, Cummerbund. — A waistcloth. or 
belt. 

Xanat — T he wall of a large tent. 

Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
c.arried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kanr — A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
Saccharum spontaneum. 

Kanungo, — A revenue Inspector. 

Karatt — A very venomous snake, Bun- 

GARUS OANDIDUS OT CAERULEUR. 

Karbhari. — A manager. 

TCarez. — Underground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially In Baluchistui. 

Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay, 

Karma. — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — See Patwari. 

Kazi. — B etter written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the ka/.i registers marriages 
between Mnhomedans and performs other func- 
tion'?, but has no powers conferred by Jaw. 

Khadi (or Khaddfii).- -C otton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khaiasi.— A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman. or tent-nitchen 
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Khalsa. — L it. * pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community : 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 
thern India. 

Khan. — OrhMnallv tlie ruler of a small 
Mohammedan State, now a neaily empty title 
though prized It iS very fr'vpiontly used aa a 
name, espeeially by Atghans and ]\athan3. 

Khanpi, candy. — A weight espeeially used for 
cotton bale s in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Kharab — in Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No, which being uncultivable 
is left unassessed. 

Kharif — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
rosus. 

Khedda, kheda. — A stockade into which I 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiOHADi,kejjcrcc — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Khptba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 

Khwaja — A fVrslan word for “master,’* 
sometimes a name. 

Kincob, kamkhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan — A Sikh religious amblem ; a sword, 

Kodali. — The Implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging ; syn. 
rnamutl. Southern India. 

Konkan— T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and tlie sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance, 
iisuaily estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-rainars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlougs, 150 yards. 

Kot — Battlements 

Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — T he head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwali. — T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kuoha bandi— a barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Ettlearni. — S ec Patwari. 

i 


Ktjmbhar. — A potter. * 

Kfnwar oPv Kumar.— T he heir of a Bajah, 

Kuran — A •big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. , 

t 

Kyari — Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyauno. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a sch ’ol, Burma. 

Lakh, lac.— A hundred thousand. 

LVTi— A younger sou of a Baja (strictly a 
1th son, but Sfo under “Babu”), 

Lambardar. — T he representative of the co- 
sharers in a zaraindari village, Northern India. 

Langur.— A large monkey, Sbmnopitheous 
BNTBLLUS. 

Lascar, correct lashkar — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium, Laterite produces 
a deep bnehord soil. 

Lingam — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi chinensis). 

Lokamanya. — ( lit.) Esteemed ot the world or 
the people ; a national liero. 

Lokkndra op. Lokindra. — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of tlie Chiefs of Pholpur and 
Dattia. 

Longyi.— A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot, 

Lungi, loongi — (1) A turban ; (2) a cloth 
worn by women. 

Madrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan — The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajans is 
the Nagarsheth (q. v.). 

Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de 
partment of revenue, e.q., right ow catch ele- 
phants, or to take atone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalk‘)RI. 

Mahant. — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

MA'dAitAJA. — The highest of Hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government It has several 
variations as<inder “liaja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Bana ; its leminine is Maharani 
(MAFA= greatL 

Mahatma. — (lit.) A great soul ; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the W 9 rld. 

Mahsbbr, d^ahaair. — A large oaiT^ BARPUS* 
FOB (lit. * the big-headed *). 
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MAHnA.~A tree, Baseia latifolia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds, which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan. — A n opdh space of level ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Majob works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. ' 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mah'jmedan school. 

Malquzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure; 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — M aster, propi letor. 

Mamlatdar. — T he ofilcer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial : syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandaparn. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Makgostben. — T he fruit of Oarcinia Mangos- 
TANA. 

Markhor. — A wild goat in North Western 
India, Capka falconeri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Maenad. — S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan ; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maulana — A Malioinedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Maund, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 

different localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit terra for delusion. 

Mbhel or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian — -T itle of the son of a Jlajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “Master” 

Mihrab. — T he niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MiNAR. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor v»v/x.ks. — I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an infeiior title which, like 
“Khan”, has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefb o/ Sind. 

Mirza. — T f prefixed, “ Mr ” or “ Msquirc.” 

Mistri — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mono, Mouno, ok Mauno (\rakancse) — 

1 cader. 

Monsoon — L it. ‘season,’ and siieciflcally 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of ‘the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure urea over 
Korth India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
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Which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
In S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the e quator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect m Malabar. 

Moulvi or Maulvi . — k learned man or 
tcachei: 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar — A personal 
proper name, but imidying “ steward of the 
1 lands 

Mupassal, mofussil. — The outijdng parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

Mukaddam, muccadum. — A representative 

or headman. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar). — (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear m court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar. — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.’ — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ui)-d\lla — Distinguished In the 
State Mulk, m the country. 

Mung, mug. — A pulse, Phaseolus radia- 
TDS : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Mdnj — (1) A tall grass (SaocHARUM munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) tlie said 
thread. 

Munsiu. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Aiabian language. President or picsiding 
official. 

Munsip. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Mhrum, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

M vow UN. — “ Mr. ” 

Nachani-Nagli — S ec Bagi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana.— A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth. — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain Merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India: (2) a native officer of^the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corre-spouding roughly f|p that of Baja among 
Hindus. Oiiginally a** Viceroy under the 
Moghal Govciiimeiit, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja ” of tlio Hindus.* 
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Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim.— A ruler. 

Net assets. — ( l) I'l Noithem India, the 
rent or share of the gro - produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (‘^) in Madras and Lower 
the difference 0' tween the assumed 
value of the crop and tl-e estimate of its cost 
ol production. 

Newar. — B road cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 

No API. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste* 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai.— A n antelope, Boselaphus trago- 

CAMELUS. 

Nim, neem .— a tree, Melia Azadiracuta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana. — S ee Mukti. 

Nizam. — T lie title of the riilci of Hyderabad 
the one Mohammedan Prince siii)eiior to JS^awab. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division, of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chieliy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non-agrictjltutial Assessment — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already ass» ssed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-cognizable. — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan) —The ruicr of Sjutta 

NON-OCOUPANOY tenants. — A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

Non-reogxation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show tliat the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NtTLLAH, NALA. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
dram. 

OoexjpANOY tenants.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
Unitc'd Provinces. 

Padattk — A well known Burmese tree 
Pterocarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U uhuskcd rice. 

Paga. — A troop of horses among the Mara- 
thas, 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paiuah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

Pair. — (1) A foot soldier ; (ii)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paibee. — T he name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, df itinguishable from the 
Aphus {q. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

PALAS.—See J)HAK. 


PALKI. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vino, Pipe Betle. 

Panohama. — L ow caste, Southern India. 

Panchayat. — ( 1) A confmittee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. TbeorctlcaMy the pauciiayat 
lias live (punch) membeib. 

Pandi oh pundi - a learned man. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansdpari — D istribution of Pan and SuPAiu 
(g. V ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Parab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
torm like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or rnaintaiiu'd by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veeil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Paruesi — Foreign Used in Bombay es pc; ei- 
illy of Hindu servant:', ^ces, Ac., from North 
India. 

Pargana. — Fiscal area or petty sub-dlvlslon 
of a talisil NorthiTu India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso — A walstcloth. 

P.AT, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, {Southern India, 
gaonbura, Assam ; jiadhan Northern and 
EH«tera India; Mukhi, Guzarai.. 

Patidar. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PaTTA WALLA. — S ee ChaPRASI. 

Patwari. — A village accountant ; syn. kar- 
nam, Madra.s ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talatl, Gujarat ; shunbliog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg , mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ec Chafrasi. 

Peshkash.— A tribute or offering to a '’Upe- 
rior. 

J’LSHKiT. — Managei or agent. 

PHULAV, (Pilovv). — A dish of rice and other in- 
grcidlentb, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and sDiccs. 

P 111 ..KARI. — An cmbioidered sheet; lit. 
flower-work. 

PlOE, pai a — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
I for money. 

PicoTTAii. — A lever lor raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
dhenkul or dlienkuh. or dhlkli, Northern India. 

PiPAL.— A B^red tree, Ficus religiosa. 

Pir. — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 
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pI^ADBR — A class of legal practitioner. 
Pongyi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 

PosTiN, poshteen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PrUnt. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, coriesponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Jiaroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency. — A fon.icr Division of British 
India. 

Prince --Term used in English courtesy foi 
“ Shalizada,” i)ut spetially contcired in tiic 
f.me of “ Piincc of Aicot ” (called aIso“ Armin- 
-j-Areot ”) 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
loss tiian in the case of ‘reserved' forests. 

Province. — O ne of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Pdja. — W orship, Hindu. 

PujABi — The iiiest attached to a temple. 
Pundit. — >S ep Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious hooks, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked* coins. 

PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu, 

PWE. — An entortalnment, Burma 
PYAiiis — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

QlLLA —A Fort. 

Uabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South 
West monsoon. 

Raqi (Elkusine corocana) — a small millm 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni 
Raja. — A ilindu Prince of exalt cd rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja”. Ihe feminine is 
Ihini (Princess or Queen), and it has tlie vaii.i- 
tions liuj, liana, lUw, Hat, lUnral, Ihurat 
Ilaikwar, Railhar and IhuKat The form /on 
IS common in Bengal, Jiao in S. A W. Iiidti. 

Raj Rajeshwar —King of Kings 

Ramosiii. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lauds and hence used 
of any chaukidar iq «.). 

RANA. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 
rao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equivj,- 
lent to, or ranl'lng below, that of Ra> 

Reoar. — JV ame for a black soil In t^entral 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation.— A term formerly applied to 
certain pnwinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

reh.— S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

llEapRVED. — Forests Intendet to be main- 
tained permanently. 
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Rickshaw — A one or two scat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 
lliSALDAR. — Commander of a troop of horses. 
Rohu. — A kind of fish, Larko rohita. 
Ryotwari. — rile system of tenure In which 
land revenue is :mposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a Di.strict; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa .Tang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by .Tat Sikhs. 

Safflower — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTU AMUS tinctorius), ver. kardai, kushanti, 
Saiieb — ^Tiie Xatne Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith ” would be mention, 'd 
as “Smith Saiieb,” and his wife “Smith 
Mem-Sabeb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ S.iheb,” ii*m “ S.iheba,” without the name) ; 
oec.isiomllv appended to a title in the sanic 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (ilraastm). 
The nniisnal eombmation “Nawab Saheb ” 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Moliammedans. 

Sahibzada — Son of a person of consequence 
Said, Sayid, Saiyid, Sjdi, Syed, Syud — 
Vaiions foims for a title adopted by those wlio 
elaim direi't male descent irom Mohammed’s 
grandson tiusain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cbbvus unicoloe ; syn. 
sarau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAD — (1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANGAThan. — L iterally tying together. A 
movement which aim^ at unity and the knoAV- 
ledge of the ait of self defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fascisrao. 

Sannyasi. — A niiidii mendicant. 

;^ari — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Saranjam — L and hold revenue free or on f. 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services reiiderod by the holder’s ancestors. 

SvRDAK (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Goxernment oib< lal, either (i\il or militar.\ , 
exen a Clraiul Vizier Nearly all the l’unjeV> 
Barons bear this title. It and “Diwan” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans So, but Mohammedans only, 
aie “ Wali,” “Sultan,” “Amir,” “Mir,” 
“ Mirza,” “Mian,” and “Khan.** 

Sarkar— (1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SailsubaH —An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Buroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British tenltories. 

Sati.— Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 
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SATYAQRAHA.--(lit.) One possessed by the 
trnth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
resistance movement.) 

Saw AT — A Jlindii title implvina a slijjht 
distinction (lit. one-lourth betlerthan otheis). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Skmal or cotton tree.— A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabaricum. 

Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nbmor- 
HABDTTS BUBAIINUS. 

Settlement. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Kcserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid — A martyr. 

Shahzada. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned.” 

Shamshiu-Jano — “S%\ord of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore ) 

Shanbhoo — See Patwart. 

8h ASTRAS. — The rcligioua law-books of the 
Hlndns. 

Shegadi, seggaree. — A pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 

Shbr, scr, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much In size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 
Shighram.— S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu. — A valuable timber tree 
DALBBROIA SISSOO. 

Shuddhi. — Literally purification. A move- 
rrent started in Jlajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, hke 
the Malakhuna Bajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. ' 

SlDI, — 'A variation of “ Said”. 

Sill AD AR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDHiA. — ^Sce under “ (Jackuar”. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 

ABSOHYNOMENB A8PERA. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable 

8ri or Shri — Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanscrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
1o him; nearly Esquire ”) used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling arc 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
« (that of s In the German Stadt). 

Stitpa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. ® 

8DBAH.— fl) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2> the officer In charge of a large tract in 


Baroda, corresponding to the Collector A a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR.-. -(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the' Indian Armji; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

Sub-division. — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.— Like “ Sardar”. 

SUPARI. — The fruit of the betel palm, Arboa 

CATECHU. 

Superintendent. — (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Centra! Jail. 

SuRTi — Native of Surat, siiecially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati. 

SwAMi — A Jlindu religious wanderer. 

Syce, sais. — A groom, 

Sykd, Syuo — M ore variations of“ Said’*. 

Tabligh. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

T ABUT.— Sec TAZIAH. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma, 

Tahsildar. — The officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are l^th executive 
and magistena!. 

Takavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements ; 
s/n. tagai, Bombay, 

TALAW.— -See PATWABI. 

Talav, or talao. — A lake or tank* 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn, 
tahsil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures In different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad Stf4.e, CDirespotiding 
to the Magistrate and Collector Taluk- 

dar ) of Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Tah.kdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure In Gujarat. 

Talpur — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light^trap or cart. 

Tank. — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake*^orraed by damming up a valley ; 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 

Tanzim. — Literally** organization”. A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a clojler approach 
to unity among Mf^^omedans In India.* 

Tapedar.— -^ c Patwari. 
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^^RAl. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or c^coanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antheraka 
PAPHIA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tectona 
QRANPIS. 

Tkleqraphio Transfers.— S ee Council bills. 

Thaqi, thuggee. — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakxjr. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma, 
Cbrvus kldi. 

THANA. — A police station, and lienee the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tikam. — T he English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Tit. — An oilscca, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tinpal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAl, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European stylo tabic. 

Tola.— A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Suiquram. 

Tbinb. — W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward. Bos sondaious ; syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

TUMANjoaH. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Umar A. — Term implying the Nobles collec 
tivcly. 

UMBAB. — A wild pig — (FlOtJS QLO^'BRATA). 

Unit. — A term In famine admlnLtratlon 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Ubial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
inila, Oyis vionei. 


Urid, Udid. — A pulse, * black grain/ (Pha- 
SEOLTJS MUNGO). 

USAR. — Soil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Vahivatdar — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, witli both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baidya. Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakil. — ( l) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vihara. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by 8u^^ey, corresponding rougiily 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

W ADA or Wadi — (l)An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village, 

Wakp. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

W'ali — Like “ vSardar ” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Cliicib ot Cabul 
are both“ Wall ” and “ Mir.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Prci-idency used mostly of the laud or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
Village community. 

WAZIB. — The chief minister at a Mahomedao 
court. 

WET RATE. — The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal i)art Of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

YUNANI. — Lit. Greek r the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindari.— (I) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — T he women’s quarters in a house 
hence private education of women. 

ZlARAT. — A Mahomedao shrine, North- 

Western Frontier. 


ZiLA. — A District. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It IS ossoutial to boai lu ninid, when dealini? 
With the pceplo ol Jiuiia, tliat it H a continent 
rather than a country. iS'owhne I's the coiuiilcx 
character ot Indians mure cleaily e\eniplihed 
than 111 the physical type ol it'* inliabit.int^ 
No one would coniii->e tlie mam typis, such as 
Giukhas, Pathans, Siklis, Rijputs, liuima»ir>, 
Nag.is, Tamils, etc., iiur due's il take lung to eaiiy ; 
the dilTorentiatiun much faitliei 'I'ho typual 
inhabitants of India— the DiaMdiins -dilter al- 
together trom those ot Xurlhein Asia, ami muic 
iieirly resemble the tribes id Mala>.i, Sumitra 
and Madagascar 'Whate'. er mi> be then 
origin, it IS certain that they ha\e settled m the 
country tor countless ages and that their piescnt 
physieal cti irvictresties hive hi on evolved 
locally. They have been displae»-d in the XoiUe 
West by successive hordoo ot luvadeis im. hiding 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathaiis and MughaK, and in 
the North- East by Munguluid tube's allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a mudern 
political seiiso. Betwu'en the^e foieign elements 
and the ptue Uravidiaus is borderland where 
the contignons rices have intermingled. 

The piople of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry llibley (Caste, 'J’ribe .lud Kaeo, 
Indian Census liepurt, 19UI , the Ca/ietteer ol 
India, Etlinology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven mam jdiysK al types. 1 here w'ouid 
be eight if the Aiidaiiiinese were ineluded, but 
this tiny group ot Negritos may be disiegarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloeh, Brahui and Atghans of Baluehistau and 
the North-West Erontaer Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of 'L'urki and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above j 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but I 
occasionally grey , hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nosc moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature m thc^e people 
that strikes one must prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that lias given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans, 

The Indo- Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Kajputs, Xhattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traclitional Aryan 
colonists of India. The statute is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark , hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent, 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Bravidian elements. This 
type 13 clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians, In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been alight ; in the lower Bravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravtdian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Baj- 


put.in.i, and m< Bihai and i cpj a-?cnled in its up- 
pi'r ht»ata by the Hmdu^t iiii litaliiiian and m ith 
lewTr by tiie Cliamar. Ci ob tbly tlio K'sult oi tlie 
uiteiiinxtuiv, m vaiymg Oiopoiljoiift, ol the Indo- 
Jiyau and Dravidian t> pes, Tlio head-ioini 13 
long with a tendency to meduirn ; the eoini)le\ion 
I Hies trom lightish biiK-n to black; the nose 
»anges tioni luodiiun to bioad, bi'iiig alw.iys 
hioidcr than ^amoiig the Indo- Aiyaiis ; th" 
stature is lowi'r than in the latter gioiip, and 
U'^iiallv below thcaveragit.ieeoidingto the scale, 
'i he highei lepicM'.itat.ivi s of IhKtyjie ‘ipinoaeh 
the I ndo- Aryans , while the lower niemliers aie 
111 many r<'spects not veiy lai lemoved tioin 
the Diavidi.ins 'I’he tv pe is e^senti.illy a 
mixed one, yet its ehaiacteustie-, aie u ulily 
iletinihlo and no one would tike evt'ii an 
uppei ci iss lluidustam tor a p’.iic luto-Aiyan 
or a Chamar lor .i gemuiie Btavidiau The 
distinctive leitaie ot the typ(', the iharaettT 
which gives the leal cine to its ongni and stamps 
(he Aiyo Dr.ividian as i uaally dilfi'ient tioin 
the Indo Aryan i^ to be found lu tlic piopoitions 
ot tlio nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian. or Bengali type 
of Lower Pengal and Oiis'^a, eompi ising tilo 
Bengal Jirahnims and Ka>asthas, the Maho 
nied ms oi Eistein B engal, and otlun’ gioups 
peenlur to this pait ol India. Ihobably a blend 
of Diavidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of indo- Aryan blood in the higher groui'.s. 
The head is bioad ; complexion dark , liair on 
face Usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tcndoncy to bioad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types m India, and its 
members may be recognised al a glance through- 
out the wide aiea where their renurkablo apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own liabnat the tyiie 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the cast, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Oiissa , the western 
limit coincides appioximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalaya?, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lcpchas of 
Darjeeling and ISikkirn ; the Limbus, Murmls and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. Tin*, head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on fu^e sc anty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose nne tflPTJroad, face 
characteristically flat , eyelids oftca obUque. 

Il 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Tfyderabad, the Central Piovinces, most 
of Ce^ral India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
cliara^ei istic representatives are the Paniyana 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tliip. original typo of tho population 
of India, now modilled to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean ; tho complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plontlfuL with an 
occasional tendent^J^i* to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; noae veily broad, sometimes depressed at 
the rcot, but not so as to make the lace appear 
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Thh r.iue, the most pnnutlvc of the Indian •'qiiat ligtiie, and the ncKro-Jikc propoitiont of 
typCT, occutdos the oldest geological formation m his nose. In the upi>C'i strata of tlic vast social 
India, the medley of forest-clad ranges, terraced deposit which is licrc treated as Diavidlan these 
plateau, and undulating plains wliieh stretch typical cliaracteristies tend to thin and disap- 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape peai, but even among them traces of the original 
Comorin. On the ea'<t and the west of the stock survive in vaiying degices. 
penii.sular area the domain of the Dr.i vidian is 

conterminous with the Chat'-, while further noitii 'I’he areas occupied by these varioii.^ types do 
it reaches on one side to the \ravalli^, and on not admit ot being deliiicd as shaiply as they 
the other to the Ibijmahal ilills. Wlicie the mu.st be show ii on an etlinogra[>hlc nrip. Tlicy 
original charaeteiistics have been unchangc«i by melt into each other insensibly: and, although 
contact with liulo \i.v .n oi Mongoloid iieople, at the close of a day’s journey fiom one ethnic 
the type i*- rem.iikahly unifoim and di'itinetne ti let to another, an ohser\ei whose attention 
Labour is the hirtliright ol the pure Dravidian had heiui diieeted to tlu* subject would realise 
whether hoeing tea in A>s»iii, the Diiars, of clearly enough tbit the ])bysual cbarattonstirs 
('oylon, cutting iice in the sw'amps ot laistein ot the people h.id uinlergone an appreciable 
lleng.il or doing seavtmger’s work in the stn'ets eb.ingo, lie would e(Ttainl> be unable to say at 
of Calcutta, H.iiigoon and Singapoie, he is what paitieular stage in Ids piugiess the trans- 
recogrd/^able at a glance by his black skin, his foimatum bad taken place. 

MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The Indian Kmp're has an aiea of these Ilguies hy eompari-on w*th the countries 

squaie mile-, about ;J,00() sipiaie miles being ot liuiope and in icsjiect ot area and popularaon 
addeit at the last census owing to the muincfi- the Indian Einpiie has been fiequimtly compaied 
tion by estimate of certain tia( tsin Ihiima w Inch to Ijiiropo without Kus-ia 'I’he war has, 
had been excluded from pievious censuses howmver, coiiswlerably altered tin; national and 

Of the total area l,U94,:t00 square miles, or political distribution of couiitrie.s ami the new 
«1 cent, ho in BntKh 'rerntory, while the political map of Europe is peihaps liarTly yet 
Indian Stato-i cover an area of 711,0.11^ sniian* siilflciently tainiliar to form a grapliic eontra,st. 
miles, or 39 per cent The total population is Turning further w-est we find that India with an 
318,942,480, British I’erritory containing aiea about half that of the United States has a 
247,003,293 poisons, or 77 per cent, and the population almost three times as large. 

Indian States 71,939.187 persons, or 23 i»er cent The most uiiportaut statistics are set out in the 
of the whole population. It is usii 'l to illustrate following t ihle 


— 

India. 

British 

Provinec.s. 

Indian 

States. 

Area in Scpiarc Miles 

1,805,332 

l,094,3Go 

711,032 

N umber of 'Towns and Village. . . 

087,981 

500,088 

187,893 

(a) Towns 

2,310 

1,501 

755 

(6) Villages 

. 085,605 

498,527 

187,138 

Number of Occupied Houses 

05,198,389 

50,441,036 

14,750,753 

(a) In T owns . . 

0,705,014 

5,046,820 

1,718,194 

(6) In VUlages 

58,133,375 

15,394,810 

13,038,559 

Total Population . . 

318,912,480 

217,003,293 

71,939,187 

(a) In Towns 

32,475,270 

25,044,308 

I 7,130,908 

(6) lu Villages 

280,407,204 

221,958,925 

! 04,508,279 

Males 

163,995, r>54 

120,872,116 

37,123,438 

(a) In Tow ns . . 

17,815,248 

13,971,136 

3,874,112 

(ft) In Villages 

148,150.300 

112,900,980 

33,240,320 

Females 

154,946,920 

120,131,177 

4,815,719 

(a) In Towns.. 

14,630,028 

: 1,073,232 

3,550. 90 

(ft; In Villages 

140,310,898 

109 ,0: ',946 1 

31,258 953 
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Density. — Over the whole of India the popu- the dockh and jute nulls of Calentta, the mi^eials 
latlon per square mile averages 177, the mean ot Bengal and Chota J^agpur, the cotton of Bom- 
density in the British Provinces being 226 bay and tlie collee and rubber ot Southern 
and in the States lOl. If the districts (and India Por the juii poses of compaiison the 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities manner in Mhicli the population is distributed 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between m other com tiles ot the m mid is indicated *n the 
a minimum of 1 and a iiiavimum of 1,H82 lollowing btatemeut . — • 
per square mile. The iineciual distributum 

of the populatioi. of India is due to causes analys- nelgium . . . . . . 05 1 

ed in previous editions ol the Year Book; it England and Wales .. OtU 

is cliichy dictated by jdiysicMl condllions Piunce.. .. .. .. 18t 

Other iniluenccs are at uork, such as the state (Jeiinauv .. .. .. 

Of law and order, the means ol communication, The ^cthellands .. .. 544 

Climate, and the existence ot irngat ion Indus- iUistiia .. .. .. lUU 

trial factors arc becoming moie and moieimiiort- tspaiii .. .. .. . 107 

ant as the iiopulation mo^’es out ol tlic congested Ja]'an . . . . . ..215 

rural tracts to sujiply the laliour needed foi United States .. .. ..02 

industrial enterprise — for the tea in Assam, New Zealand .. .. ..1 18 

MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of India h.is increased by 
1*2 per cent during tlie decade I'he lignu"- 
of previous eeiisiises with the van.itioiis bei edit 
are gnen below. 'I'be aveiagc increase since 
the census of 1872 faJK at a latc ol 5 5 pci 
cent., but the real gam is consideial)ly h* . 
than this figure owing to two tactois, («) Um' 
additions of area and population inchidea at 
each census and {b) the piogn'^suc imrease in 
the acciiidcy of tlic enumeration from ceiisn, 
to census. So far as the pr(‘->cut census is 
concerned tlie additional area and jiopiilatioii 
included amount to 2,(575 square milc'. and 
86,523 persons, respeetnely, whiie foi the pie- 
sent purpose it may be taken tiiat the enumeia- 
tion of 1921 was, as regani-^ numbers, as accui ite 
but not more accurate than tiiat of 1911. 3 he 
real increase in the ])oi)ul.itiou duiiiig the last 
49 years is thus estimated at about hity-foui 
millions or 2U‘ 1 per cent 




Variation 
per ci'iit. 

Census of 

Population. 

since 



previous 



census. 

1872 

206,i(}2,:mo 


1881 

253,896,310 

23 2 

1891 

287,314,671 

-1-13 2 

1901 

294,3'U,056 

+ 2-5 

1911 

31 5, 156, 39 () 

,+71 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 1-2 

Factors in the 

Movement.— 1 be im r< a^e 


was slightly greater in the British districts 
(1 • 3) than in the States (I'O). Assam and Buiina 
show comiiaratively higli rates of increase ; 
immigration is an important factor in the lisc 
In Assam, but neither of tliesc Provm<*es was 
exposed to the invasion of influenza w hieh wiped 
off the whole of the iiatuial mcreaso in the 
Central Provinces and Beiar, liihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and .substantially reduced the 
population in tlie United Piovinees uinl Baj- 
piitana, the Central India Agency, and llydeia- 
b'ld State. The stimulu.s given to agiKiiltural 
prosperity in the Punjab by a large expansion 
of canal irrigation did much to neutralise the 
effects of the high death .ate in 1918. J n Bengal 
and Madras unhealthy conditions were more i 
localised and the development of the population 
w a only partially retarded. I 


The War. -The war itselt iiad little diiect 
ellett on the ])ojiulation of India. 8iuh ettect 
••oiild opnate in tlin c ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (2) oyiiK leasing the number ot persons out- 
side India at the census, and (3) by deeri'asiug 
the Jmih-i.ite 'J lie actual jiuiuIkt ol death 
casualties among tlie oltiecrs and ranks of Indian 
Army units and iaboiii corps was 58,238. J’he 
maximum riiimbei seiMiig out ol India lu com- 
hatant and iaboui units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, appioximately, Indian 
tioojis 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000, tlic nuiubiT aliout the time of tlie ceii'-ns 
I being tiooj)-< 105,000, l.iboiii corps 20,800, total 
125,800 8olai as tlie J.iigei totals are coiieerned 
the w.ii Is not a diieit factor ol any importance 
in l.lic census in ,iny pioviimc. 

Economic Conditions —In con^ideiing tlic 
econoimc laidora wlmh determined the move- 
ment ot tlie poimkition duiiiig the decade it 
(MU be (inidtd into two fieriods, a fairly noimal 
penod liom loll to 1917 and the disastrous 
eiudeniie jeai 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and follow etl by a bccond eioj) lailuie m 1920 
j In 1917 conditions in India began to rcsjiond 
to the woild conditions ol the war, men loi the 
lighting and laliour units and food, munitions 
and w.ir iiuteiial ot all kindo were demaudid. 
I’hc .stiain on the lailway organisation dis-- 
loeated tlie local markets ami tlie distribution 
system ot liie coniitiy was impaiied. Tlie 
using pmes ol imported necessities hit the pooler 
cl.isve^ 'I'lien follow ed tlie disastrous seasons 
ol 1918 and 1919. Pauiine relief oigam-ation 
is now' so highly pi rfected in India that scarcity 
is not neccsv-aiily accompanieu by 1. „li moitality 
but iiilluenza, starting in 1018, visited almost 
every poition of the country and in a few montiis 
w'lped out tlic natural luerease in tlie population 
ot the previous seven years. 

Public Health — 'I’he distinctive feature 
of the. decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor- 
ded luunber ot deaths from plague lu tlie ten 
years was 6J iniihons. in the recent decade 
the deaths ’ eie less tlian lialf tiiat number. 
Choleiais normally most prevalent in tlie Eastern 
IToviiices. 

Yuuleiit as tlie epidemic can still be when its 
hold is established it is now usually of a tempo- 
rary and local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British 1 l ha from the disease during 
the decade die not amount to more than 1*6 
per cent. By far the largest number of deaths 
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Effect of 


in India arc? entered under tlio category of 
“fever,” and allo^^ing for inaceiiriicy of diag- 
nosis it has usually lu'cii assumed that about 
two- thirds of the deaths so ioco»de<l may h(‘ 
.iserihiHl to lu.ilaii.i Il('e<oit inv<'-,tig,vtj<m“ 
made in s^u'Cinl nu-at, lio\\o\er, s^iggost that 
this proportion lias bt'cn coiisuieTably o\ei- 
est-iinated and that, ni.ilaii.i only .lecounts loi 
trom one-lifth to one-lonrth of the nunihei 
ot reported fever case*-’ the remainder being 
(;ases of dysontc-ry, pneumoiiia, phthisis and 
other diseases, t 

In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is ^^lie eau'-e of eonsiderahle 
iiioitahty called Rdnp'itng Fever has ri'ceived 
eonsiderahle attention l)y the Health Jt<‘paii- 
ment. This diseUvSe has been diagnosed as 
common in most parts ot the' eountiy, specially 
in the northern provinces and in flic tVntral 
Trovinces and Bciarand Jioinbay, buttho evtent 
of the mortality V Inch can he a'-enbed to it 
cannot at present be estimated Wor can ligiiros 
be given of phthisis which i'- undoubtedly respon- 
sible for considerable mortality; e-])eciallv 
in the towns of western India, the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1918 
to 6 per niille of th(' poj)u] ition. All otln-r 
factors in the health ot the people iiave been 
overshadowed by the indiKuiza epidemic of 
1918 .ind 1919 which has dominated the popu - 
lation figures at the 1921 census. 

Influenza — The inflnen/a epidemic of 
1018 invaded India m two ilistinet waM's The 
lirst infection appuK'iilly radiated trom Momhay, 
hut it is impossdile to sav whine the mor^ vir- 
ulent virus of the second m\a'-ion came from. 

Tlio rural arms wine most severely infected, 
the rea'^on tiroiiahly being that whiU' vill.igos 
have little advantage ovn loans in tlu^ m itter 
of ovnuejowding, s nutation .nid veiitilatio i llu' 
urban ari'a-. havi' tin* iKUielit ot cjiMlilK'd iiiialieal 
aid and oiganecd eltoit Mortality was 
spi'cially high among adults (go- lo), paili- 
ciilaily .iinoag adult Imna* 's, the ili-eave being 
generally fatal to women iii piegiiancv \t 
the worst peiKtd whole Milages weio aOstdutely 
laid desolate by the disease 'rheie w.is some* 
times no means of disp()--ing ot thi* dea»l, eioin 
were lett unharN estt'd and ail local ollu ml aidnui 
was laigely paralysed, ov Ing to tiie t lel that th ‘ 
majority of the otheial .stall weie ])iit out oi 
acticya by the epi^lemie To add to the distie s 
the disease-, ,i7n(‘' at a p.eriod ot w idespitsid eiop 
tailure and naichisi its climax m Aovenihei 
when the cold w-eatlni had set in , and, as the 
price of clotli happeiu'd at tin time to be .it its 
highest, many were unable to provide themseKes 
With the warm clothing that w.as essential lu 
the ease of aiiil'^ncss that so readily atiVkeii Hie 
lungs. The dismvse lasted iii most ])iOMiices 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortality m that 
year in Bengal and the Uiiitiyl Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there weio m the 
t'cntral Piovinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years. , 

There is no direct means of ‘siscertahiing the 
mortality from the epidemic. Various estimates 


Influenza, 


have been made liased on the excess mortAlity 
over some suitable mean. The average of these 
calculations gi\e« a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7,100,000 
in 1018, to whiih must be added, as the results 
of -nnil.ir cah'ul itiuu, snothei IJ luilUoii de.atbs 
in into, giving a toial leeotded mortality of 
netily 8i imiiions m thi' two years. Ewn 
tills, however, must be a substantial nnder- 
<'st,ini.ite sime, owing to the complete break- 
dow'ii of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vital si.itistics was in many cases suspended 
dm mg the progiess of the epidemic in 1918. 

Tl.e total infiiK'iiza mortality for India Is 
put at between 12 and 13 millions. This is a 
eon-t'tv ativc estimate. Even this estimate 
make-, the influ<m/,a mortality, a large part of 
whuh occurnd m tluec or four months, 
t'xceed by iieaily two millions the total estimated 
dfsaths from ])lague in twenty years. On an 
esliinated ease mortality of ten per cent, the 
total number of persons atfoeted was 125 millions 
or two-fliths of tlic population of India. There 
was a f Hither reaction on the birth rate. 


Houses and Families. -The average 
nmiibi'r of ]>er,ons pcT house has not changed 
III (he last dee.ide, though there was a 
de( line Iietween 1881 and 1911. The trend 
of the figures vanes m ditferent provinces, 
hut they <!o not afford substantial ground 
lot .luy iimtenal inference. It would, for 
•>\imple, 1)0 expeeti'd that tlm incidence of 
Iht- inlluenza moitality would fall fairly evenly 
upon the indiMilual households and would 
tbei(‘f(ue cause a reduction in the number of 
pi't-ons pi'r huiee. It dot's not appear to have 
dniK* s() either in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Cenlral Brovinees. or Baiputana. while in 
ISeiigal, wluue llitne Is a rise m the population, 
(here is a fall in the size of the household. The 
llguies are urisatisf.ietory, and though they 
invite a iliseussion on the condition of the joint 
1,1’nilv it is doulittul il (lu'V can really ho held to 
ilhimmale it 'he geiieial opinion of the Pro- 
Miiei.d SiiiH'untcndents is (hat they do not do 
-t) and that otluu indications do not show that 
(h*‘ joint family system has yet, undergone any 
lad leal change, at any late in the agricultural 
1 1 n ts ()| the country. 


Cen ais. 

Persons 

per 

house. 

nonses 

per 

square 

mile. 

192 1 ' 

4-9 

36-1 

1911 

4 9 

35-8 

1901 

5'2 

31-6 

1891 

5*4 

33*> 

1881 . . . . X 

5-8 

31*7 
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AREA OF INDIA AND THE PKOVINCER AND STATES. 


. Province, State or Agency. 

Akka in Squark milks in 

DitTerence, 


i921. 

1911. 

Increase 
Decrease — . 

INDIA. 

1 , 8 or.,:i :{2 

1,802,657 

+2,675 

Provinces. 

1,091,300 

1,093,074 

+1,226 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

2,711 

2,711 



Andamans and Nicobars .. 

3,143 

3,143 

— 

Assam . 

53,01 r» 

53,015 



Baluchistan (Districts and Administered 
Territories) 

54,228 

54,228 


Bengal 

7fi,843 

78,699 

—1,856 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,161 

83,181 

—20 

Bombay 

123,621 

123,059 

+ 562 

Burma 

233,707 

230,839 

+ 2,868 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,876 

99,823 

+ 53 

Coorg . . 

1,582 

1,582 


Madras 

142,260 

142,330 

—70 

North-West Frontier Province (Districts 
and Administered Teriitories) . . 

13,419 

13,418 

+ 1 

Punjab and Delhi . . 

100,439 

99,779 

+660 

United Provinces 

106,295 

107,207 

—972 

States and Agencies 

711,032 

709,583 

+ 1,449 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

8,456 



Baluchistan States . . 

80,410 

80,410 

— 

Baroda State 

8,127 

8,182 

—55 

Bengal States 

5,434 

5,303 

+ 41 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28,648 

28,618 


Bombay States 

63,4.5.3 

63,sr,i 

—411 

Central India Agency and Cualior State 

77,888 

77,30)7 

+ 521 

Central Provinces States . . 

31 ,1 76 

31,174 

+ 2 

Hyderabad State .. 

82,698 

82,698 


Kashmir State 

84,258 

8t,432 

—174 

Madras states 

10,696 

10,5 to 

+ 147 

Mysore State x. . 

29,475 

29,t75 

■ 

North-West Frontier Province (Ageiuiea 
and Tribal Areas) 

25,500 

25,500 

— 

Punjab States ^ ... 

37,059 

36,551 

+ 500 

Eajputana (Agency) 

128,987 

128,087 

— 

Sikkim State 

2,818 

2,818 


United Provinces States • • • , • » 

5,9 to 

5,079 

j +870 


J^OTK. — The ditfere-'tc In areas is due to the use of revised survey figures and to corrections 
for fluvial action ; in Bengal,' Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces it is also 
due to inter-provincial transfers. 
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THE FOPULATTON OK TNDrV AT SrX CEXSTJs'es! 


India. 


Lrliish 

PDvinccs 


Indian 

States. 


Total Population 


f 1021 
I 1011 
10(11 

1 1801 
1881 
[1872 


318,912,180 
31 5,1. K), 8 no 
291,301, O', 0 

287,31 1,071 
2.'>3,80(>, l.U) 
200,162,300 


217,003.20" 
213.033,178 
'iSi , 2.', 0,008 

220,870,388 
108,') 15,380 
181,8.58,172 


71,0^0,187 
71,223,218 
0.5,101 ,058 

60, 4, '.5, 283 
55,350,950 
21,301,188 


Males 


1021 

1<)11 

1001 


103,005,55 1 
161,3 58,035 
1 19,0.51,824 


1 26,872.1 IC) 
121,707,015 
11 7, !82,83() 


37 123,438 
36,631,020 
32,468 5)88 


1801 

1.881 

1872 


146,700,6)20 

129,010,200 

106,055,5-15 


112,301 551 
lt)l ,165,1 17 
05,136,()15 


3 1,375,07.8 
28,78 1,173 
10 , 01 8 , 0 . 0 ) 


Females 


1021 
101 1 
1 00 1 
K 

I 1801 
1881 
1872 


1 51,010,02(. 
15 5,817,H.1 
114,100,2 52 

1 10,545,0J2 
12 5,047,010 
10(),1()6,S15 


120 131,1 77 
1 I 0.22 5.2(':i 
1 1 5,776,2(.2 

lO'i, 18 1,837 
07 580,203 
80.721 ,557 


31,81 5,710 
31,502,108 
.50,632, 070 

32,0()0,205 
26.5(;6,777 
10,3^ 5,258 


Future Population of India.- A study nf 
the growth of the population of India and Hu* j 
problems Mhich it presents is vitiated by tlu* 
abnormal conditions of the past decade It 
was pointed out in the census report of lOll 
that the rate of increase of poi)uIati')ii 
between 1872 and 1011 was eijuivalcnt to about 
19 per cent , and that at this rate the jiopula- 
tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half. The real increase in the last fltlv 
years in the population of India is just o\er 20 
per cent. At tiiis rate the doui>lirm will take i 
another 190 years. But c.ilculatuins of this J 
kind, though of interest, can hardly l>e taKin | 
seriously Almost e\ciy one of the la* t het* 
decades has witnessed some s])cclil dis*isB r j 
A severe famine in South fiulia checked the j 
increase in the de(3ade 1872-1881 The deceit- j 
niiim 1891-1001 was doniinatnl hv the gre.it I 
famines of the closing period (Irowth in IS'oith- j 
em and Western India was cheeked in the j 
succeeding decade by jilagiic and we have h.'d 
in the past di'cennium an epidenue whuh has ' 
caused more concentrated morlahty tlian any i 
previfjiis calamity. The deeade 18.81-1801 alone ! 


was free fioin any exeejdioM.il e.ilanuty 'ind is 
iisiially considered a jieiiod of fairly iiorm.il 
pi ogress. 


Diffeienee hefween the 
1 ite estiin,ih*d hv 1 Im 
proMiiei's m ec 

birth-ral e and deatli- 
* aifiiarv forrertam 

1 1 im ilec ules 

UK O 

I8SI-18<)1 

i i‘)oi-imi. 

lleng.il . 

7 0 


liomhay 

1 

5’ 2 

Ihirina 


11 • 1 

M.idr.is , 

13 3 

8 5 ^ 

Ihuijih . 

0 8 


I'nilfd I’toMiues 

j 6, 5 

0*6 

C'oiuhiiicrl Frti\ inees . . 


8 2 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India— if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one pei cent. 
An examination of the sUtisties shows that 
whilst towns with xx^pulations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent, n the deeade, 
the increase was^considerably ess in those 


between .5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation oi towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. Jhe sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence the 
medium-size country^'town and the growth of 
the larger cities urmer tfie influence of commer- 
cial and industrial development. 



Poputdiion o f the Chief TowftSn tQ 

DISTKXBUTION OF POPULATION IN GllOUPS OF TOWNS ACCOPD- 
INO TO SIZE AND IN PUPAL TEPPITOPY. 


f t'lasb of places. 

1 1021. 1 

1021. 


1 



j Plates. j 

j Poijulatiou. 

|l\‘r cent. 

Total I'opulalion .... 

b.s7,0 55 

i 510,017,751 

loo-o 

I'i0((n Ti l ! Uoi 1 / . . 

Touiis h.iMiie; 

2,115 

.12,418,770 

10 2 

I. 100,000 and over 

05 

8,211,701 

2 6 

]l 50,000 to 100,000 

5t 

:},517,710 

11 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 . 

IV, 10,000 to 20,000 

100 

5,025,075 

1*8 

4 50 1 

0,200,58:5 

2-0 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 ... ... 

885 

0 22.5,011 

2*0 

VI. Undei 5.000 

000 

2, .1.51, 0.54 

•7 

lilt ral Ten itoi y .. . ., . 

(585,022 

283,508,075 

80*8 


Cities — StafistiCiil Hifoiriiafion toi the bt Litkb ol Iiidu which liave 100,000 cr more 

iiilmhilants is iiillu- staUim-iil heluw — 


City. 

lN»pula- 
tloii 1021. 

JN iimln 1 
o4 pi r- 
aons ]»er 
bq Hide 

Piopnr- 
tien ol 
toreisa 
born ])er 
mille. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 

1911-21. 

Cakutta with hubuihs atid He 

w lah 

1,527,547 

21,412 

629 

+ 4*3 

Poinbav 


1,175,01 1 

48,00n 

840 

-f20*l 

Madr.hs and (’antoniiieiit 


.520,01 1 

18,100 

3,35 

4- 1*6 

Hyderabad and C.intoiiinent 


401,187 

7,025 

275 

—19*4 

Pan^rooii and Cantonineiit 


:5 1 1 ,0(»2 

4, .500 

077 

-f 16*6 

Delhi and Cantonment 


30 4,420 

4 08,5 

450 

4-30*7 

baliore and Cantonment .. 


281,781 

0,715 

440 

■4-23*2 

AhiucMi.ibad and Cantonment 


274,007 

21,000 

397 

-1-17-7 

Liieknow’ an<l Cantonment 


2 l(),.5(.6 

1 , 5 50 

229 

— 4*6 

Banj^aloio . 


2 57 100 

20.031 

310 

-p 25 * 3 

Iv.ira< hi and ( antonmcnt 


2l0.8v‘<.5 

10,71() 

005 

-4-42 * 8 

Cawnpoie and Cantonment 


210,4:50 

22,()20 

425 

-4-21*2 

Ikiona and Cantonment 


21 1,700 

5 mo 

37.5 

+ 13*8 

Benares and CanUtninent 


108,} 17 

lo.o ;o 

140 

— 2*6 

\liia and Cantonment 


185,5 52 

14,000 

110 


Amritsar and Cantonment 


1(>0,218 1 

10,531 

181 

+ 4*9 

.VJIahabad and Cantonment 


1 57,220 

10,250 

200 

— 8*4 

Alamlah „ ana Cantonment 


14.s,i)l7 

5,017 

200 

+ 7*7 

Nagpur 


1 45,10.5 

7,250 1 

258 

+ 43*2 

Srinagar 


1 41,735 

l.).(>5:5 j 

21 

+ 8*9 

Madura 


138,804 

17,105 

178 

+ 2*8 

BareiUy and Cantonment 


120,4 50 * 

10,800 

128 


Meenrt and (Jaiitoiiment . . 


122,(>00 

15, .54 2 

210 

+ 5-1 

Trichin(jpol> and Cantonment 


120,122 

13,022 

170 

— 2*5 

Jaipur 


120.207 

40,000 

6:5 

—12*3 

Patna 


1 1 0,070 

7,008 1 

160 

>-11*9 

SaoJapiii 


no, .581 

17.083 

391 

+ 94*9 

Dacca 


110,4.50 

17,. 500 

140 

-bio*o 

Surat and Cantonment . . 


147,434 

30,1 1 4 

183 

+ 2*2 

Ajmer 


113,512 

0,077 

537 

+ 31*7 

.lubbiilphre and Cantonment 


108,70.5 

7.252 , 

366 

+ 81 

Pesh&war and Cantoiunei 1 


104,462 

3 4,817 I 

340 

+ 6*7 

Pawalpindi and Cantunineiit 

. . 

101,142 

11,802 

532 

+ 17*0 
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The Peoples of India 


In these statistics the population of Calcutta 
Is taken as embracing the suburbs, and this 
method is ax)parcutly adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta onlv. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the coiisldeiablo suburbs ot 
Bombay just outside the limits ol the Island 
The actual population of Calcutta within th<‘ 
Municipal area is 8.sr>,815. 

Migration.— Of the population of the Endian 
Empire only 60,3, r>2() were enumerated as boniin 
other paitb of the world. Ot these about tour- 
fifths came fiom other Asiatic countries, such a'- 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon and 
Arabia and the lemainder mostly trom Cieat 
Britain and other euuntiies of Europe The 
emigration from India is approximately 1*7 mil- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions Of 
the total immigrant population ot 707,000 in 
Burma ,573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent respectively 
of the whole number Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to tlie streams of inigi ants 
the most eonspieuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about IJ million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras ^th of a million, Kajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad l-6tli of a 
million. The number ot pci sons resident in 
India who were born outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of these 274,0(30 were horn 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the 13ritish Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The nurnher of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. According to tlie returns 


the number of Indians in the colonies, irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than fonr-fittlis are Hindus and 
about halt of the remainder are Musalinans, 
I'he colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of eit.’igrants arc spown below. About 
oiie-nmth of the emigrants failed to spccifv their 
province ot hiitli, and of the remainder no 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent weie fiom 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 trom th(i North-West Piontic 
Province and 11,000 fiom Bengal. 'J'lie majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, eolfee and other 
plarifations Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
Maith 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outfiow ot lahouiers to tlie colonies in the pre- 
vious years and more than 2 4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various oolomes during the dce.ide. Of the 
labounus :3‘3,()UO went from Calcutta, but the 
hulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the 8tiaits Settle- 
ments. There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karaclii Altogether 
vboiit two million laboureis returned to India 
tioni the colonics during the decade 

Indian emigraiiU to certain Colonies. 

In thousands. 


Ceylon . . . . . . . 461 

Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 

Natal .. .. .. .. 4 7 

Trinidad .. .. .. 37 

Fiji 33 

Mauiitius 17 

Kenya 17 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contio- 
Vcrsial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. .\s the Year Book 
aims at being imiiartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 arc 
Hindus, 22 Mahoinedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Jtuddhist or a ('hristian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
.Tew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enuineiatod tot.ih of the Indian religions 
arc set out in the following table: — 


Religion. 


Indo-Aryan 

Hindu 

Brahmauic 

Arya 

Brahmo 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist . . . . • . • • 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Pars!)] 

Semitic 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jew 

Primitive (Tribal) .. ' 

Miscellaneous (Mi norEeligions and religious not returned) 


Actual 
luimbcr 
in 1921. 
(OOO's 
omitted.) 1 

Proportion 

per 

10,000 of 
population in I 
1 1921. 1 

[ Variation 
per cent. 
(Increase -f- 
I Decrease — ), 
1911-1921, 

2:32,723 

7,362 

-h -1 

216,735 

6,856 

— *4 

216,261 

>0,811 

— *6 

468 

15 

-f92-l 

6 

*2 

-f 10*1 

» 3,239 

103 , 

-f 7-4 

1,178 

37 

— 5-6 

11 ',(1 

366 

-U 7*9 

102 

3 

+ 1-7 

7:{*,511 

2,325 

+ 4*2 

68,735 

2,174 

-1- 6*1 

4,754 

150 

-1-22-6 

22 

•6 

-f 3*8 

a, 775 

309 

. — 6*1 

18 

1 

^ #\ 

-t-51-6 
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liio Hindus largely predominate m the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 89 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Hihur and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
(’eutrai Iinlia tracts, llajputana and Bombay. 
Miii|amnia<lans monoj^olizo the Noith-W'e^t 
Frontier Province, BalucliUtan and Xashinn 
ami ate consldeiably in excess in the Punjab 
aiui Uast('in P.cngal and Sind 'I’liey torui about 
LJS ])er cent ot the poiMilstion ot Assam, Jl per 
cent in tlUi United Provinces ,'nd 10 ])er cent, 
in ll>deiai)ad. The linddliists are almost entiiely 
conliiK'd to Jhiinia vvlicio they are 85 i)cr cent 
ot the population. Tlie Sikhs aic localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Kajputana, 
Vjmci-Mcrwara and tlie neiglibouring States 
'J’liosc who \\(*rc cLissi'd as following 'Pribal 
Religions arc chudly iound in Ihliar and Orissa, 
the Ceniial ihovinccs and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Kaj})utana, Central India and 
ilvdciahad also itdurncd a considerabh* number 
under this head, Moie tlian tliree-litths ot 
the total nundier ot Ciiristiaiis i(*sidc m South 
India, including the Hydeiabad State. 'I’he 
reiuaindei aie bcatteied ovei tlie continent. 


the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chielly residenta of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians- — Tlie Christian comiimnity now 
nuinbeis just 4^ millions ot persons in India 
or IJ ])ci cent, of the population. Pitty-nine 
l)cr cent ot Chiislians aic returned from tbe 
Madras Picsidcncy and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim WZ jicisons in every 1,000 of 
the population ot the Jhitish distiicts of Madras 
and as large a jiroportion as 27 per cent, in 
Coihm and 29 ])ei cent m TTavancoie, wheie the 
incieavsc dining tlie decade was about JO per 
cent Hlscw'here tlie Chiistians aic scattered 
over tliclaigei Provinte.^and States ot India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Oinsa each having over 
500 thousands, liombay, Buima and the United 
Piovinces lietweeu 200 and JOO thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between JOO and 150 thous- 
ands Divided racially JOuropcans (and allied 
laf-es) numbei 170 thousiiuls, Anglo-Indians 
11*1 tliou'iiinds and Jmliaus ncarlv millions, 
ho that out ot every 100 Christians 93 are Iiidiuiio, 
1 are Euiopeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OP CIlJtlSTIAXS. 



Total. 

Sect. 

1921. 

1911. 

INDIA. 

4,753,174 

3,873,958 

AbyHsiiilan 

Aiigllean Cumimmiou 

1 

533,180 

25 

492,752 

Armenian 

Baptist 

1,407 

444,179 

1,200 

337,220 

Congi cgationallbt 

Creek 

123,010 

237 

135,265 

694 

Lutheran 

Methodist . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 

240,810 

208,135 

218,500 

171,814 

Minor Protestant Denominations . . 

Presbytciian 

26,852 

254,838 

12,460 

181,130 

Protesta* ^s (Uuscctariau or Sect not specified) 

Quaker 

73,909 

1,030 

32,180 

1,245 

Itomaii Catholic , . . . 

Salvationist 

1,823,079 

88,922 

1,190,803 

52,407 

South India United Churcli. . 

Syrian, Chaldaiau 

65,747 

1,920 

13,780 

Syrian, Jacobite 

Syrian, Ncstorhn 

252,989 

97 

225,190 

Syrian, Ilofornied 

Syrian, Itomo-Syrian 

112,017 

423,908 

75,840 

413,142 

Syrian, Unspecified . . 

Sect not returned . . . 

659 

75,904 

344 

17,964 
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AGE AND SEX. 


"thfe figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by aiiuu.il age-pcnods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


Age-group. 


0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—25 
25— 30 
30 — 35 
35—40 

40—15 
45— 5J 
50 — 55 
55 — 00 

00—05 
05—70 
70 tVr over 
Meau age 


1921. 


Male. 

jTcmale. 

1 

1,202 

1,316 

1,471 

1,491 

1,215 

1,081 

842 

815 

775 

881 

865 

885 

825 

833 

636 

565 

621 

621 

392 

346 

431 

438 

185 

168 

266 

298 

81 

79 

160 

180 

24-8 

24-7 


1911. 


Male. 

jl'emalc. 

1,327 

1,43.3 

1,38 1 

1,383 

1,165 

997 

848 

826 

822 

9.10 

896 

909 

829 

835 

622 

556 

634 

631 

380 

338 

432 

443 

177 

164 

257 

305 

8i 

75 

145 

1 175 

24-7 

24-7 


In the whole of British India the iiitant death- 
rate amounts to about one-lifth of the tot.il 
death-rate for all ages and about one-fltth of 
the children die before the age of one year The 
ratios of deaths vary in ditferciit provinces the 
birth-rate being an imjwrtant factor. Thus 
they are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras whnh has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates m some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman i'* phy- 
sically mature and this, combined wiOi the 
primitive and insanitary methods Oi mhl wifery, 
seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 p r cent, ol 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If the child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to tiie dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhma or dysentery. 

Infant mortality in Cities, 


Bombay 

. . 556 

Calcutta 

. . . . 386 

Kangoon 

. . . . 303 

Madras 

. . . . 282 

Karachi . . 

.. ..249 

Delhi 

• . . . 233 


Sex Ratio.- In the whole of India there Is 
an excess of males over females, tlie figures 
being 945 females per thoujand males. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to ernors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special Conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty yeais 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females bom to males 
boru has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in auy case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefiy due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy 
mortality from plague and iutluenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 

Marriage- — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed moio 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy 13 comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from the«e 
figures because (1) tliey probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) it is impossible accurately to gauge 
the etfect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India . It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
elfect IS rctlccted in the statistics of a few small 
coramunitieb such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of sta- 
tistical interest. 


Number of married females per 
1,000 males. 


India 

.. 15308 

Assam 

.. 976 

Bengal 

.. 966 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

.. 1,034 

Bombay 

987 

1 arma 

.. 924 

C.P. and Berar 

.. 1,024 

Madras 

.. 1,061 

Punjab 

.. 1,021 

United Provinces . . 

.. 1,013 


Widows.— The proportion of widowers In 
the populations, viz, 6*4 per cent., do'es not 
differ widely fro..i the figure for European 
oountrieti but the number of widows is strikingly 
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large. The large number of Indkn widows Is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the projinHce against the 
roman iage of widows. The higher castes of 
llliuius forbid it ahogethcr and, as the custom 


Is held vO be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted It by way of raising 
their social status, while Muliainmadans wlio are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice 


Proportion of widow^t in the population per 1,000. 


Age. 

India, I 

1 92 1 ' 

England 

and 

Walo*^, 

ion 

Age 


India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Walc=<. 

1911 

All ages 

175 0 

78 2 

20- -2 .5 


71-5 

1-5 

0 — :> 

•7 


25—85 

.. 

116 9 

13-1 

5—10 

4-5 


85—45 


.825 2 

j 

50 5 

10—15 

10-8 


4.5—65 


619 4 

198 ’3 

15—20 

41-4 


65 and over . 


884 -0 

565-9 


Early Marriage — The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories wlio are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in tire Hindu 
community but is shared by the otlier religions. 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Jhidd hist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to l.'i 
for w'omen and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.— The number of persons in India 1 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 1 
letter and read tlio reply is 22 6 millions, I 
amounting, if children under five years of age | 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
IKipuiation. Of males 1 19 in every thousand 
at age five and above are elitorate, the corres- 
ismdlng proportion in the case of females being 
21 . 

The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixby-tliree. The propoitioii 
of Sikh males wlio are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and I 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low I 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact } 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, Noith-West Frontier | 
Province and Sind, where they prodomlnete, \ 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are ! 
in^ minority, . 3 in the Central Provinces, United 
Provinces and Madras, tliey arc usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
projKirtion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of tiir lower rural ' 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu cartes have 
more literate males than tlie Parsis wlillst others 
are on a level with or oven below' the aboriginal 
tribes. 

English. — In the whole of India 2 *.5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English. 

One in thirty males In Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate In Englisli, 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion i-* 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Centnil 
Provinces and the United Pro\iiices it is below 
1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and Travaiicorc 
have between 8 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the porportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and oiie-fourlh 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the soiitlieni coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions tlicrcfore largely follow’ 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of tlic higlior castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In liengal about half of tlie 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madias more than a quarter of 
tlic Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jains in Kathiawar 
nearly a tentli are literate in English 
though the Cliaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, arc less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the dec-ade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and liombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travanoore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages.—In jhe whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia- 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The princU 
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pal languages are given in the following 
statement : — 


Tianguage. 

Number of 
speakers in (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Percent- 
age of in- 
crease or 

1921. 

1911. 

decrease. 

Western Hindi .. 

96,711 

96,011 

+ 1 

Bengali . . 

Telugu 

49,294 

48,368 

+ 2 

2b,601 

23,543 

19,807 

+ 2 

Marathi . . 

18,798 

— 5 

Tamil 

18,780 

18,128 

-U 4 

Panjabi . . 

10,294 

15,877 

4- 2 

Rajasthani 

12,681 

14,068 

-^10 

Kanarese . . 

10, .374 

1 0,526 

— 1 

Oriya 

10,143 

10,162 

— •2 

Gujarati . . 

9,552 

9,238 

-V 3 

Burmese . . 

8,423 

7,498 

7,894 

+ 7 

Malayalam 

Lahnda or W est- 

6,792 

4-10 

ern Panjabi 

5,652 

4,779 

4-18 


The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, whicli has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 


I ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
I of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been wiitten on the possibility of a 
linijita franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western 'lindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if wo add to 
these two languages Bihari and llajastham, 
which so resemble Hindi ps to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we get well ov( r 100 mdlions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable aflinitics 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
this IS not the iiopular view. Tliere is a common 
clement in the mam languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, witl - 
out any groat conscious change in their spc^eeli 
mutually intelligible to one another, and tills 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua panca over a largo part of India. 

Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
main heads — -insanity, deaf-mutism, blindnes 
and leprosy. The appended statement 8hov^s 
the number of persons sulfering from eadi 
infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion : — 


Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

OF THE POPULATION. 


Infirmity. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


Insane . . . . . . 

88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

71,279 

81,132 


28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

189,644 

199,891 

153,108 

196,861 

197,215 


60 

61 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

1 479,637 

4 13,65.i 
142 

3 ''•*,104 

458,808 

520,748 


1.52 

121 

107 

229 

Lepers 

102,51.3 

109,094 

97,310 

126,244 

131,968 

.32 

35 

33 

40 

57 

Total . . 

860,099 

833,644 

070,817 

850,252 

315 

9.17,003 


272 

267 

229 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment In the material condition of the peojile 
to better sanitation and (especially In the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
•urgical science. In the decade ending 1001 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the d 'feline shown at that 
census, but the method ol compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defecHve, 
anl, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 


afflicted must have escaped notice in t’.e course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year ISO I, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from .315 to 267 The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,4u5 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected 

Caste — The enormous complexity of the 
caste system makes it impossible to give more 
tlian the briefest results here ; the curious must 
be refoired to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in various aspects. All 
we can do here is to give the census figures of 
the main castes, with a comparison with 
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Caste Variations. 

Variation in certain main castes. 

» Persons. 

Caste.* ' — j 

i 19:^1 1911 


Ahir 

A rain 

Habhan 



a . 





9,032,801 

1,1 19, 180 
1,167,373 

9,481,194 

998,222 

1,264,379 

UaRdi 

lialija 

IJaluch 








895,397 

1,042,097 

1,324,053 

1,015,738 

1,041,246 

1,334,756 

JUriiya 

Hanjara 

barliai 

Bhil 

Hrahinan . . 








2,726,007 

651,9‘Z7 

909,017 

1,795,808 

1 1,251,991 

2,085,427 

866,020 

1,033,879 

1,590,090 

14,568,472 

Burmese 
Chamar 
< liubia 

Dhobi 

Dosiidh 








8.370,152 

11,221,')57 

1,140,779 

2.020,531 

l,107,68o 

7,643,712 

11,448,786 

1,254,150 

2,029,495 

1,189,271 

Fakir 

(Jadaria 

(Jolla 

(Jond 

(Jujar 








790,7U 

1,299,770 

1,110,758 

2,002.592 

2,179,185 

805,511 

1 340,631 
1,515,794 
2,995,598 
2,195,168 

llajj.ini 

Jat . , 

.Tolaha 

K'achhi 

Kahar 








2,905,724 
7,374,817 
2,098,1 12 

1 ,228,590 
1,707.223 

2,072,928 

0.887,655 

2,799,623 

1,281,515 

1,720,540 

Kaibartfa .. 
Kamma 
Kainmalan . . 
Kapu 

Kaien 








2,877,758 
1,100,984 
3,2.S8,^11 
3,379 328 
1,012,131 

2,711,960 

1,126,095 

1,047,585 

3,327,179 

1,102,005 

ICayastha . . 
ICowat 

Kolri 

Koh 

Korl.. 








2,312,235 
1,150,427 
1,080,615 
2,499.01 1 
837,025 

2,133,313 

1,129,799 

1,726,077 

3,161,968 

900,062 

Kiimhar . . . 
Kunbi 

Kuriiii 

Idnj'ayat . . 
l^odlia 








3,353,029 

3,194,691 

3,574.808 

2,738,211 

1,010,662 

3,123,942 

4,512,182 

3,707,090 

2,iMi8,440 

1,703,556 

Lobar 

Kamar 

Madijia 

Mahar 

Mai .. 



.G. 

fK * ' 

'S 




1,546,313 

779,886 

1 ,087,857 
3,002,516 
1,986,41 1 

1,517,587 

786,431 

1,920,462 

3,325,712 

2,067,521 

Mali.. 

Ma})pillji 

Mm alba 

Mochi, ’ . , 
Nainasudra. . 








1,875,010 
1,108,385 
6,560,331 
9ii41,7U 
2,172,823 1 

1,939,809 

1,044,557 

4,972,954 

926,420 

2,082,547 
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Variation in certain main castes—conici. 



, PEHSONS. 

n 

caste. 

1921 

1 1911 

Nayar 

£ 1,311,112 

1,127,264 

Palli 

2,809,9«9 

2,820,161 

Paraiyan 

2,407,309 

2,447,370 

Pasi 

1 ,488, .582 

1,161,902 

Pathan 

3,547,808 

3,629,534 

Ilajbansi . 

1,818,074 

1,914,86S 

Koch 

300,002 

367,100 

Bajput . 

9,772, .518 

9,400,8S5 

Saiyid 

1,001,247 

1,544,629 

Santal . .... 

2,205,282 

2,127,878 

Sheikh 

33,387,909 

31,851,028 

Sindhi 

858,051 

1,697,486 

Sonar 

1,137,611 

1,180,624 

Telior Till 

4,159,479 

4,178,145 

Vakkaliga . 

1 ,302,5.52 

1,346,755} 

VeUala 

2,716,359 

2,592,282 


There has been nmeh discussion ol recent Jlmdu Society. Their numbers are Kiven la 
years of the position and nuinbcrs ot “ The tiie rciibus as between 55 and GO millions. 
Depressed Classes ” — a term which has never 

been accurately defined, but which may be des- The main linures of Europeans and Anglo- 
oribed as the classes outside the pale of Indians are given beh'W . — 



European and Allied llaces in 


Anglo-Indians. 


1921. 

Total 


Province, State or Agency. 


Eiuopcan 




and Allied 

1 


Briti.sli Others. Total. 

Kaccs 

1921. 1 1911. 


Subjects. 

in 1911. 

i 

1 

India 

103,918 10,139 174,057 

197,039 

113,012 100,420 

Provinces . . 

148,525 9,124 157,649 

178,130 

96,52 9 80,196 

States and Agencits 

15,393 1 015 10,408 

19,. 50 9 

10,483 11,224 


OCCUPATIONS. 

India is essentialiy an agricultural country Organized industries occupy only 1 i)ercent. 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions of the peo^e. In trade and t^^nspurt, on 
of persons or 71 per cent, ot the pojiulation of which leiis than 0 per cent, ami 2 per cent., 
the Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting re.specti vely, depend a not inconsiderable number 
occupations tiie percentage ribc« to 7,1, while aie connected with tlie disposal of the various 
1 considerable proportion of the unfortunately Kinds of agrieulf.iral ])rod nets. The administra- 
large number of persons in the category ot vague tion and j)rote( tion of tiie countiy engage only 
»nd unclassiflable occupations are probably •,«2.‘>,}79 jmtsoiis, or per cent, ot the popu- 
labourers closelv connected witli the occupations iation, and the remainder are supported by 
)i the land. Industries support 10 per cent flornestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
if the ix)pulaticn, but the bulk of these are occupations. 'I'hougK the extent to which 
nigaged in unorganised industries connected agriculture predominaU.,; in individual provinces 
vith the supply of x>«rsonal and household varies, there Is no region In which It does 
lecessities and tbe^ simple implements of work, not in some form easily take the first place. 
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In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous Industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agiiciiltural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supporto'J by the land ihan any other 
tract of India. Of industrial workois the largest 
proportions in the local population are in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
these three provinces, however, agriculture domi- 1 
nates the economic life of the ilrst two, where the 
in^lustrial occupations, though- they engage a 
substantial number 01 persons, are mostly of 
the cottage industry type In Jionibay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economie importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
category of unclassified occupations tlie 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified cleiks. 


Compared with 1911 the agriculturists hava 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries liave substantially 
decreased and of the prim ipal forms of industry 
the tcxllle workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal An Increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade lias increased, trade in textiles sl.owing 
a slight rise and tiade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
in practically stationary, but the army has 
risen w'hih' the police has fallen heavily, haw 
and medicine liave gained at the expense of 
religion, and tliough instruction has spread 
letters have fallen. Bentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, the finished article, 
have risen in numbers. 


Occupation or means of Livehho(>d. 


Occupation. 


Number 
of persons 
supported. 


INDIA 

Pasture and agriculture 
Kishiiig and bunting 
Mines, quarries, salt, etc. 
Industry 


.•tl 6,055, 2P1 
229,045,019 
l,607,8‘i!l 
.542,05:1 
33.167,018 


Textile** 

Dress and toilet 
Wood 

Food Industries 
Ceramics . . 


7.847,829 

7,42.5,213 

3,613.583 

3,100.361 

2,215,011 


Building industries 
Metals 

Cliemicals, etc. 
Hides, skins, etc. . 
Other industries . 


1,7.53,720 
1 ,802,208 
1,194,263 
731,124 
3,483,676 


Transport (including postal, telegraph and telephone services) . . 
Trade 


4,331,054 

18,114,622 


Hotels, cafes, etc., and other trade in foodstuffs 

Trade ill textiles 

Banks, ex'diangc, insurance, etc. 

Other trades 


9,988,983 

1,286,277 

993,492 

5,845,870 


Army and Navy 
Air force 
Police 

Public admipistration . . 
Professions and lll)eral arts 


767,954 

1,033 

1,422,610 

2,643,882 

5,020,571 


Jlellglon 

Instruction . . . .t. 

Medicine 

Others 


2,457,614 

805,228 

659,683 

1,098,146 


Domestic Service 

All others . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


4,670,151 

14,881,083 


Hots, — O ccupation was not recorded for 2,887,249 persons, 
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The Peoples of Iniia. 


Collieries. — Of a total of 288 thousand 
supported by collieries 205 thousand are actual 
worlcers. The most important coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Ihhar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The Jherria coal-lleld in Manbhum, 
the importance of Mhieli is dne to its accessi- 
bility and the supc^’or quality of its coal, alone 
produces over fifty percent of the total annual 
output of coal in India. According to the indus- 
trial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Manbhum uas 82,619, of 
whom 347 were managers, 1,519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical stall and 1 ,482 to 
the clerical staff, while 32,813 vere skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers. 

Textiles — Cotton, — Of the industries the 
textile industries are by far the most important, 
the number of persons occupied in industries 
connected with cotton being leturned as 

5.872.000 or just three-quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries. 

The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the w'estern tracts, where the large cities 
ow^e a considerable portion of tbeir prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton-growing countrv is covered wilh 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material 
Of the 2,037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture, eniploying in all 434,000 
persons, no less than 737 establishments, with 

277.000 employees or 64 per cent, of the per- 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 

Jute. — The spinning, pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493,099, as 
compared with 362,369 ten years ago. There 
are a few mills and presses in Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal. 

Nature of Ownership. — Of the lotal number 
of 15,606 etablishments 677 are owned bv 
Government, ,3,292 bj registered companies and 
11,637 by private persons. The Goveniment 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi- 
neering workshops and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses. The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies. Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies. On the other hand the coffee plan- 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con- 
cerns than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to com- 
panies In Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. 
The collieries are mostly company-owned, but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin- 
ces half are owmed by comprmies and half by 
private persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning 
mills in Bombay 333 are private owned, but 
of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 345 aic 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute pres- 
ses are mostly private, while 60 out of the 62 
jute mills of Bengal are company owned. 
Practically all the printing presses are private 
concerns, and so are a large number of the 
general workshops and such'* concerns like flour 
and rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
are mostly on a small scale, European com- 
panies own the majority of the tea gardens of 


Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing In regard to the 
private ventures Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, 
coffee in Madras and rubber in Travaneore ar^ 
mostly m European bands but the eoffec plan- 
tations of My^oie are largclf owned by Indians. 
Most of the largo collieries of Bengal are held 
bv European companies, but 65 out of the 73 
pilvate concerns belong to Indians 'i be cotton 
industry of Western J^nlia is almost entirely 
Indian ; while the jute mills of Bengal are in 
European hand- though the small jiresses are 
mostly owned by Indians. The rice and fiou* 
mills and the brick and tile fnetories, ivlth the 
exception of a few’ large concerns, are in the 
hands of Indians. 

Women as Workers.— The adult w’omen 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1,000 adult men 
and the proportion of the ehlldren of both sexes 
under 14 vears old is 1 10 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of w'omcn labourers cjc , 32? 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
W’here their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as Ot, the children being 190 per 1 000 adults. 
Women and children are also numerous in the 
textile and mining industries and in the former 
there arc 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 
men and in the latter 521. Ncailv 30 per cent, 
of the women employed in textile industries are 
I recorded as skilled About 61 per cent, of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
industries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
hoys on the plantations and in the mines and 
form about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries In the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 
561 in 1911 per 1,000 men and the proportion 
of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 101 in 
1911 The figures vary curiously in different 
industries and suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy. Women have increased in 
the plantations and textiles and declined in the 
mines Children have decreased in the plan- 
tations and textiles and increased in the mines. 
Both women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments conneeted 
with glas®, pottery, cement and building and to 
a less extent in those of food and dress. 

Occupation of Europeans- — Of the 103 405 

male Europeans, 63,518 belong In some 
capacity to the category of Public Force, ie., 
the Army, Navy, Air Force aiftl Poi’ce ; over 
9,000 to Transport, i e., largely railway olllclals 
and about 6,000 to PubHc Administration ; 
4,600 to M ^es and Industries ; 5,900 to pro- 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there are about 
4,200 imperfect entries, a number which to- 
gether witWthe known deficiency ft the census 
of Europt5aiis generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the details. The abnormal con- 
stitution of th(' foreign European population 
is exhibited by the small number of dependants 
mz., 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants is just 
about double the number of their workers. 
Nearly one-third of the Anglo-Indian fnales are 
employed on Transpt rt, t.e., chiefly Eallw'ay, 
and the reroaindet/* moiftly find employment as 
clerks and upper subprdjn^tes. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the comploxlon of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the ’tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their^drcss and per- 
gonal decoration, m Its simplest lorm a Hindu's 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an a.scetic, who regaids dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en t) much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trohsers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homos of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person. Is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage In the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf throwm 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in bis full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt. In which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown* In the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, In Burma and In Madras 
other varletiea prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and trjncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at. different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culmlnati-'g perhaps in the “parrot’s 
beak “ of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and In different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering wliether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsl, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwati 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. i 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
With climate and occupation. Tlie Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
he must work for long hour,' In water, he would 
|mt cover his legs, but s^spon< only a coloured 
’^jrchlef from hlg waist In front. The j^than 
01 the cold north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do« 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the- 
breast. In some communities petticoats or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussaiman 
iadi^ wear gowns and scarfs over them. The- 
vMt majority of Mahomedan women are goaha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a> 
'^eil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism ha»'e not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene«. 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and id Southern India, 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among- 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedana 
j in most cases do. The'^formcr generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neefc, and grow it lo 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan infinence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Gtois- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhug or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed nalr of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with severaT heads, and flowers, like 
the iotns. the rose, and the ebampaka, are among 
the most popular <H>jeoi ot lepiesentatloii ip 
gold or silver. 
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Mmners and Customs 


Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
(node of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in i 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, I 
or yeliowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. Ibe worshippers of Vishnu i 
draw a verticai line across the spot, and as ' 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said j 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on i 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally ; 
with the central line, sometimes without it, ' 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- j 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandaiwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas ' 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the ' 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body arc also similarly 
marked. The material used is a Kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arras and the chest 
with sandaiwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Budraksha 
etmearpm ganitrus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas. 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing che Lmga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Beligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. , 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 1 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that , 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 1 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal ' 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times, i 
In many other :;ase3 this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — ^India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon's 
crescent In his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Bound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he Is f ery fond of this exer- 
cise. He Bits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
Is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganesba sit on his thighs. 4 u esoteric mean^ 


ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyed Uo is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con* 
troller ot all powers of ev^l subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by jail sects tliroughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about hig waist and wrists, 
sevcial weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. Ho is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoteiically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvali — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, IS worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeaied with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides lier weapons, 
she carries corpses In her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevl. Goun, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, 19 benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He 18 worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, wliere he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the lieads 
of his enemies are severed. Bound his neck are 
1 garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
i breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
I destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on .the 
work of protection, he Incarnafes hisusclf from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most p^ipular incarnations, 
llama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Baraa is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
corapaniec^by his wife Sita, often«fay his brother 
LakshiAina, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hamiman, the monkey 
chieftain, wha assisted him in his expedition 
gainst Bavana, the abductor of his wife. 
Jurishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterlcally 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is Jielfoti worshipped; only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered In ail India. 
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\linor Deities. — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 


fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown, to sacred litefature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of ‘them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of n;Ddern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who foundod and developed 
their sett, and venerate some of the deities 
commt”' to Hinduism, But their view of 
Divinity is different from tiie Hindu concep- 
tion, and in tlic ojiinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay ilinost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhaitlia as if lie was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from tlie Hindu staudnoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images. — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fled persons, the Hindus veneiatc certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have oiiginated in gr;ititude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some ot the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : tlic 
peacock of Saraswati : lianuman, tlie monkey 
ot B-ama : one serpimt upholds the earth, an- 
othfc** makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends ot the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
IncainatioL's was paitly man and partly lion. 
Tlie cow is a use^il animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats licr as his mother. So did the Kislii of 
Old. who otten subsistea on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
whicii the image of a serpent is carved, may be 




seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Bishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair Idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It IS washed, smeared with sandal, deobrated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps arc waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates hirnself before the image. In a temple 
Iarg(‘r bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the olferings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
jinlanqiiins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
eloth IS thrown over it and the body is tied to 
tlie frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
T ho higiier castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
A materiai obj(«t, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationsiiip, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is •content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. A^pa Saheb, 
An.ia Bao, Babaji, Bapn Lai, Bhsu f^ankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibiiai, arc names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society ti*3 belief in the 
ro-birth ot dcpuitcd kinsmen lent popularity to 
tnis practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or rod : gold 
or silver :.gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone: small or tall, weak <r strong: a lien, 
a snake, a parrot, or and to name a 

woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Fandu means I 


white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black. 
Bhiina terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shrmga a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
IS a diamond : Batna or Batan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dra vidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which tliey were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether tlie Anhnists ever venture 
ro ajssume the names of the dreaded spirits 
w'orshippcd by thcTU. ^To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to invitemlm to do harm. If the 
.spiiits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be tliat they were 
originally human. 



Indian Names. 




High-caste practices. — ^The hlffh caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his oliildren after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Qovinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair ; Rama is a deUghter : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana product the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Qancsha is the Loid of Shiva's hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitri a lay of light : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off -spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
call^ after mountains. Mann counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burraans have a 
(Tirious custom : if a child Is born on a Monday, 
name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labia), 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman's name, Varma to a Kshatriya's, 
GuptA to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot I 
disdain to call himself the servant of some | 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous , 
poet, was a Shudra, R^^madas, the famous 
gum of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaisb- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahman! cal profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
flion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has tfib same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Bao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to anv caste. 
Vbe Bengali family namet, like Bose and Gboee, 


Dutt and MItra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Snet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ghetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political Importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon Are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among tne additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
SuJffixes like Ji, as in Bamji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodid, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpandc, Chitnavls, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ’ or * wallah * is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chlplunkars and Suratwal’ahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimonas, as among Parsis. 
Time Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whoso personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
luakar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
tur^que as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, GhuJam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and godde^sses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, at 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Beadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them aiu? tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule,, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony perfomed on the 
twelfth aay after birth. When a girl is manled 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is Invested 
with the sacred thread and Is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name Is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pall 
name. Ghristian^'^jon?^ change their original 
name when they are baptised. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between jvhat are no^r known as 
the ffine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case In Europe durinf? the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a specif article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 

Historical.— "The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows — 

Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.0.250 — Ellora, Aianta,Kah, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahminica . . A.D. 630 to Ellora, Elephanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhiivanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.IOOO— Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350— > Ellora, Tan j ore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo - 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dllwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and jin arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
Is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. « 

Brahmlnlcal, Chalukyan and Drapidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
''hrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. Ttie northern 
Brahmlnlcal temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of juried towers, and each story, de- 
creasing An size, is omamei^al with a central 
cell and figures In high rellCT. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 
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losing Its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, Is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Futub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which Is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it Is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akhar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, Its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shabi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish Influence, esiieclally 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
1 princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
j India. The application of great architectural 
I treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the tnie arch and dome. 


Sculpture. — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may bo stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
end dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliesf, found In the Buddhist 
and Brahmlnlcal cave temples of Ellora, Ajaiita 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering Ingenuity 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined j 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, Is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 1 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 


Painting. — ^Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- 
istics of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden In the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
In 1816 . They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin Is as wrapt in mystery 
a& Is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist ; and the artists, so far as 
is known, left no successors. Kine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to the Introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
UnUke the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling In 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this phase ot 
development being closely allied to the art 


the caligraphist. As its range extended, a re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordlna^ 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu bff-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Eajput school, w^re less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment wjvich are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomeuans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
* of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modem development 
of painting, a few words may be added legaruing 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a fiat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perepective ; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian end Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 

Moslem Painting. — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment m In*lia, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
bis long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his effdH’X' to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula und^ his rale ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped In his practice. All 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jebangir and Shai:- 
.iahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no succesaor^ The indigenous artists 
left tO'themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collecf ed in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of e# previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
So purely mechanical did the work»become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided , 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At the time when the British East 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company ” was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its* existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its eyer 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate Intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection wore confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were aU imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which d( corated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archse- 
ologlsts, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century w^s a period of gross commer- 
cialism and ^artistic degradation ; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation »were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were Imitated In a ^timid 
and tentative manner in India: and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definltJy European 
basis. These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic Industries of the country, and not 
to provide ipstruction in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped en^iistion by the Sec- 
retary of State, upon the gn^nd that they 
]iad become schools of pointing i^nd had thus 


been diverted from performing the original func- 
tion for which they were established. The 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere : and a^ two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject It is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for In addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture : a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts : and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of European art ; and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 'Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views ho held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence ; he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr. Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts, 
founded, about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput school* 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of^Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement hi^ had to depepd for encourages 
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meat mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude 
towards the development of art in modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, w'ho long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri- 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Ilavell. 
While yleldlrg to no one in ids admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained ; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediicval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing eveiy educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of huio- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the git at 
historic st> les, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns hold that the main function of a 
School of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show. 
Certain it is that the driving force of any artis- 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country, in its 
art, as in other matters, must work out its own 
salvation. 

One striking success of hopeful augury has 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
years. This is the establishment of a flourishing 
school of architecture in which the study oi 
Indian architecture takes an important place. 


Connected with this school is a students* archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another. As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every ^branch of decorative and industrial 
art, it is^to be hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the*ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived in new 
forms, bringing in its train a vitalising 
influence upon every other form of artistic 
activity. 

Mural Painting.— Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, tllb present Principal, has studiously 
avoided any dogmatic theories as to the 
ultimate end which Indian art is destined 
to attain, though he has consistently 
pointed out the Indian’s pre-eminence in 
the decoration of wall spaces. The guiding 
principle with Mr. Solomon has been to teach 
the students to draw and to paint what they 
see ; and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which their inherent instinct most 
obviously mges them. Ho has always main- 
tained that theory in regard to the training 
of Indian Art students is in itself unproductive, 
and can only be proven by practice ; and as 
Mr. Solomon has now held the post of Principal 
for seven years it is possible to gauge the results 
achieved by his system of tiaining The Life 
Classes which were started at the end of 1919 have 
recently been pronounced by competent judges 
as well up to the level of the Life Classes of the 
European Schools of Art. But proficiency in 
technique forms only one side of the present 
system of training ; for even in Europe, too much 
of the study Irom Life is quite capable of negativ- 
ing its own object. In India, where the decora- 
tive instinct is inherent, and where the possibilities 
of iicehand drawing are still undei .stood, the 
danger of overdoing the Life Class is even more 
Iialpable. So side by side with these realistic 
aids to study, and at the same period, a Class 
of Indian Decorative Painting w'as inaugurated in 
the Bombay School of Art. As this class 
specialises in Mural Painting, it has long been 
popularly known as the Class of Mural Painting 
This class has executed the decorations for many 
public and piivate buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constiucted 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924. A groat deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India ; but the 
Bombay School of Art has retained the patro- 
nage and support of the public, and the increase 
in the numbers of its students has been large 
and continuous since it took its present line. 
It is significant that the widespread revival of 
public interest in Art in Western India has 
synchronised with the^e activities. 
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Indian Architecture. 


I. AN 

The aichltecturc of India has^ proceeded on 
hues of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of ths world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of th*e people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner buildinf materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treati-c never will be wiitteii 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so toielgn to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely uiulerstard it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized aiithonty on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
Is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of mofleratc dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wnde 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
sod's classlflcaiion by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
btone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion ot the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great A&oka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 23d.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first aichitectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of winch the gieat tope 
at Sanchl with its famous iSorthem gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya bans or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the ^andhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be Observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns ^cars 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a disti||ct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much ol its beat to European Influence, an 
assumption that is stienimiJfely combated by 
Others as fAill be pointed oiix lateA 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Hilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
” Tower of Victory” at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tha South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable ” Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it w'cre, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undeitaking of vast and, to cur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Taujore, the temples at Sriraiigam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The W'litcr finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the ” Chaliikyan ” of South-central India, 
and the ” Noithem or Iiulo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently 80 intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
” Hindu ” — however unscientiflc he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So aiso 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
tlie characteiistlcs of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the ” Indo-Saracenic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahoraedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the arehiteccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent lemarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use 'Sf sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of tbo buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forma. Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere ricimess of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con- 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as “ Classic ’* architecture gained under the 
Romans. But it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might be called 
the more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, iichness 
and Interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict netween 
archaeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans, i’hc extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Oan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited m support of 
the theory. On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the preva’ling European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gaiidharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-BactrUn sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best example? of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time ha** 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-siml- 
larities between the Matter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 


yet remained in its essence what It had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as thejr detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a mannei 
distinctively* Indian. Forgusson is usuallv 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
wliUe the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, wlyise works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the farmer writer. Mi. Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one ccntiiiuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
1 principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned laj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the groat Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayoii, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Mmar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked Indi- 
vidualities that dilfcrentiated the varieties 
of tlie style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Slrkhej 
and Charapanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
devclojied to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedaoad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali” — 
or pierced lattice- work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur.^ 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more dlstinctiudy Mahomedan khan 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, , indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing tne greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting W.e Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep* 
tlon that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival tur work of the farther North. 
In this W9 i^ognize among o<her influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard ou- 
compromlslng Dekban basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmed abad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of matcsials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder” to be found chiefly in the f^ative 
States, particularly those In Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metury and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings,, Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this is so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally ” design ” 
a building it was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
” architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the indigenous ** master- 
builder” public attention has of rec<‘nt years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has bee repressed that efforts sl^uld be 
directed towards devising means for the‘* pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a^remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left In the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed §om*e years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring rouu(^^t.le question of the 


then much discussed project of the Qoveinment 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
tl)is view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents ot the “indigenous Indian ” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based thoii ideas on their own reading of 
the past. I'hey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archa?ology and art, have pointed to the 
“death” of all the arts of the jiast in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all eflorts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“another futile revival.” The Biitish in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous ait with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the piincipal buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entriMed jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can bo unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as India 
is concerned. 

The results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance. It is, moreover, however vital 
to the interests of the country’s architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis 
cussed hero. Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and ba/aar. I'he town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at laipur, Udaipur, 
benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
iii many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past” exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who i8"*urchitect enough for 
the purpose. 
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The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship wore dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four mateiials upon which 
the Indian cu'aftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayea. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, winch was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medana is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this IS shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for,<lcco- 
rative purposes; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion Is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often iindiscriminat- 
ing, in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien Ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Hecognition 
of this fact alone shculd relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and (uilture into India at the 
prestent time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national cj^aractor. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
mincipal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temjiles. In variety and scope It ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
i sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately inc%d reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
I tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
I to trace, as in the case of Greek, Koman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than tliosc of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftemcn, even in 
the constnictive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
lest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and ftther*, ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfacesf the Mahomedans to tttain the same 
end Used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of tlicir buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed oPjade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard ston'^s was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be on ecminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill ip the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, fqptstodLj, vases and sword handles 
arc extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to. Sir George Birdwood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing o&the purity 
of his gems.** This Is true in a general sense 
and ‘/full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
lag. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth ccnturl* diamotids artd pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of tht? finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It 18 therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few If any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses In Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structuial 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
m use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were , 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory j 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained | 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are ! 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- j 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated | 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especi^ly those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of •decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work* — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal ^-orking industry emj^oyed 
and still employs the greatest number of ar^s- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by thOi work of the huinar^hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow Atura^y from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 


brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In tills, and in the working of gold and 
sliver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken iis ah axibm that tile morb beautiful 
the sbapb of ah Article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
' care and exactness in the structural portion 
I and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
j foctly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 

I Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
! ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. lor many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the liglit of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note whiwi 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same m design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest aohleve- 
menta. Other countries, east and west of 
I India have produced work equal, if not superior, 

' m stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
I matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
! wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
nerfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance fln%r even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. Buc 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have evjip equalled 
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the flisst handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
Si pre*emlnent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
approach to these is in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia ; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded In equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions.— In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up exp'- 
rienoe. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
applicabloQ of mechanical power and scientific 
research to Industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
80 , but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated theNjraftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the oi^a- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 
been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the oraftsmeoitof Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
daring the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the dKAooltlea of transport, con- 
tinued Itj. immemorial practice. Fifty years 
age thU protective barrier was removed by the 


opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt fliemselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested *'-in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, ’both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes, namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market ol 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers In any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the Industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industnsA ar^-s with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised ; and 
valuable suggestions Were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
schetae recommended by the Commission will 
d^end entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
asslstanci^ required by each of the different 
crafts on' the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon th« art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in Indif^wUlWlckly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hnng over it fora cen- 
tury past, into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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fho* aicbaeologlcol treasaras of India are as mg to the Buddhists, the great Tope ol Sauchi 
Turied as they aro numerous. Those of the in Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its 
pre>Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- class. It consists of a low circular dium sup- 
ed into (1) architectural%nd sculptural menu- porting a hemispherical dome of less diameter, 
•ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or Round the drum is an open passage forcircum- 
sculpture in India with any pretensions to be ambuJation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
considered an example of architecture or art sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
can be ascribed to a time earher than that of cardinal points. The gates are essential!} 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
chitecture of India, as m that of Burma or China out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa itsell 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost probably belonged to the time of Asoka, but 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4th as Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- conclusively shown, the railing and the gate* 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res* 
father of Asoka, describes Patahputra, the pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
capital of the Indian monarch, as ** surrounded have been found are those of Bharhut between 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati m the 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it- Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
self was thus defended, we can easily inter that palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
the architecture of the period was wooden, has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
And long long after stone was introduced the for building villages, and what remained of the 
lithic styles continued to be influenced by, or rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum, 
copied from, the wooden. The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shori 

inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 

Monumental Pillars. — The flrst class of the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
works that we have to notice are the monu- Stones of Buddha give it a unique value, 
mental pillars, known as lats. The oldest are The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
In number, of which ten bear his inscriptions m point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in now m the British and Madras Museums. The 
the Charaparan District, Tirhut, is practically stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
uninlured. The capital of each column, like Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three liquary with an m script ion on it was unearthed, 
members, viz., a Perse pohtan bell, abacus, The inscription, according to many scholars, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en- 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- shrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
burned at Samath near Benares. The four have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- his demise, 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- ^ 

4 ar (B C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes Caves.— Of the rock excavations which are 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Blran to Western India. The most important groups 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Earli, 
tury, A. D. All these are of stone; but there I Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minai i Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of it** Dominions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles from Cut- 
Identified with (Chandragupta II. (A.D. 375- tack in Orissa. The caves belong to the three 
413) of the» Gu^a dynasty. It is wonderful principal sects into which ancient India was di- 
“ to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
of Iron larger than a^j^y that have been forged The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji- 
are found all over the country, especially in the vikas, a naked sect founded by MakkbslJ Qosala . 
Madras Presidency. No loss than tw^tv exist This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
in the South Kanara Distnct. A partlJularly lecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Miida- best caves are those of Bhaja, PitalkKoia and 
bldrl, not far from Mangalore. » cave No. 9 at Ajanta and JSo. 19 at Nasi:k. They 

have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagahas in Ceylon Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
Aud commonly called Topes in North India, pose from Sir John Marshall’s recent researches 
were constructed either for the safe custody and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
base or tlo mark the scene nf notable events in are ol two types — the chaiiyas or chapel caves 
Buddhist or Jaina legeniJ. Tliough we know' and vUiaras or monasteries for the residence of 
that the ancient Jainas built no specimen monks. The first are with vaulted roofs ard 
•of Jaina tUspas is now extant, Of those belong- horse-shoe shaped windows ow the entrance 
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and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of iluddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without oue or more 
tu Aarat adioining it. Of the Hindu rave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora. 
ft is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta kmg, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still bo seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the mam shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
giri and Udayagin ; those of the mediseval type, 
In Indra Sabha at Jillora ; and those of the late.st 
period, at Ankai in Kasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Alajor Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied bv 
John Grifliths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington, They were last copied 
by Lady Herringham during 1909-11 Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthi- 
an capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, wmged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, Drought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the ludo-Scy- 
thian king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto's Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Alandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Ranjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
In 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

r 

StrucLural Temples. — Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples ut Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India wc have two more examples, viz.. 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Aihole in 


Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. Thu 
only common characteristic is fiat roofs without 
spire** of any*kind. In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, whose differences become more and 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
ones tend to ^he perpendicular, and in the 
Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
oaneswar m Onssa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodlipur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style IS that of the Mamallapuram Ilaths, of 
‘ Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and aie rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal ot the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
lemffie at Tanjorc and the Srirangam temple 
of Tnchmopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergussou. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
13 converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples ot this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattihah, Tilliwalli and Hangal ip 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 

I Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but prfncipaJly on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi. The Brahmi was 
read from left to rignt, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India. *i.’he Kharoshthi was wlHtten from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the ,Deriod of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptionn 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rdeks, and an- 
other on pillars, ft'hey have been fotind from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 mifcs north-cast of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kathiawar to DhauU in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
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mg by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Eock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antlo* 
chus II. of 8yna, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting,* and fixes 
B C. 269 as the date of his coronation. Hie 
liumjiibdel pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Taral, now settles, beyond ail doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for lonK 
disputed. Another note\forthy record Is the 



.Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of l)ion, 
who IS described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
lie had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an ludo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is anoth-^r instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hindnism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different peiiods the 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.' 
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says Pergusson, “ that of Ahraedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worn of the perforated stone windows m Sidl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihraba and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adll Shahi dynasty of Blja- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jaml Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve it«elf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Moti M.isjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpa-^singly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 


Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the 13tb century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques w* re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din’ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb SHnar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at ditferent periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was charactensed by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khiijl are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we haverfiereihe Jarai Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and llindola Mahal as 
the most notable iustmices of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Paudua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of*the buildings of this t>^e. the 
important of which are the Adina MasjJa of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. T^e Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also gre.at 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most stiiking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central ar^a covered over sirtiat what in others 
would be an open court is mire r Jofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, '* 


Archaeological Department. — As the 

archaeological moDuroents of India must at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, cou- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archaeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveysi^ however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governmeuts, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lyttou awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3i lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official reajionsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Ciirzon's Government, 
who established the seven Arclueolopical Circles 
that now obtain, placed ^them on a permanent 
footing Hiid united them together under the con- 
trol of >' Director-General, provision being also 
made lor subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. .^The Ancient 
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Monuments Preservation Act was pa»seu for 
the protection of historic monuments and relice 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., Director-General of 

Archaeology, a comprehensive and eysteroatic 
canapaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and whe result of it is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila, Patali- 

? ntra and in the Idus Valley at Harappa in the 
'unjab and Mohenjo Daro in Sind. Of all those 
works those of most general interest are the 
Mohenjo Daro excavations, for here the Areli- 
SBological Department are confident that thi'y 
have unearthed remains of Sumerian cities 


dating back to ‘3000 B. C. and turther. 
The Finance Department of the Government 
of India invited the Legislative Assembly 
in March, 1926, to allocate half a crore of 
rupees from a non-recurring surplus to 
fonn an endowment fund for excavation, so 
that there should bo a regular income of two 
and a half lakhs of rupees for the purpose. 
Strong Brahmin opposition was advanced against 
the proposal and it fell tlirough, but other mea- 
sures have been taken ensure that the resear- 
ches in the Ini^i^is Valley shall be pursued in the 
best possible manner on the revenue grants 
available. The Secretary of State recently 
sanctioned the appointment of an eminent 
Orientalist and historian to take charge of the 
Mohenjo Daro excavations, lie was expected 
to arrive in India in the first week of February 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of , 
chaotic coniusion. What was called Madras 01 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the ! 
Government of India took the matter up m 1 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below : 

^‘In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, thouch by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 478. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and In England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 1 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours In advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
|n the east of India woiild be preferable.* 


“Now if India were connected with Em ope 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adoptiHl the European hour-zone s\8teiii, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
tiie first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard In tlie 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step , while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it ic very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It is certain that tlie double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it migh^, postpone or even altogether prevent 
the iv'-ceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, mat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keopitigj^wo different times on the 
Indian system mf r^ways and telegraphs. 
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“It is proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m, 
508. They would then represent a time 6 ^ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time* 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively. — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore .33 F.. Bombay 39 I'., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F, 

“ This standard time would be as much as ?4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Paugoon, re‘»pectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6J hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 
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“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
, while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.” 

It IS difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile ; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municiiial clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 3906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time ; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintainerl 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 
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As the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possibw in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28., 
or one-teq^h o^a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs. l,000r=£100) But 
after 1873, owing tb the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gol^i value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In cyder to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restiiDtmg . the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 


gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15=JE1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression ot money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value^f the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,067 after 1899. while a 
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crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is, 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,r)0J and a crore is equiva*' 
lent to £760,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Furopcans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
considered as exactly correspondmf? to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pics. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with Immense variations in the weight of units. 
The scale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonlv in Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maundr^ 
40 seers, one seer^^lO chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer vanes greatly from 
district to district, and even frem village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom m India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but tne quanti* 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to au English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 Ib. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee=(about) 6 lb. for 2a., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bigha^ which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.— Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis smtable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and mil, 
ways opened up trade between one and the I 
other. It is pointed out that in England a ' 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a j 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a busbei 
of corn weighs 46 lbs, in Si.nderland and 240 lbs 
m Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, buji, 6 lbs, for cheese. Similar 


instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as iliany maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48J seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72^ in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Mrradabad, 43i in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 481 in Shah- 
jehanpiir, 61 in Qoibangunze. The maund 
varies throiigbout ail India from the Bengal 
.>r railway m^und of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. H drs., the Bombay 
I maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
I Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl- 
uitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weignts and measures m every part of Lidia. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are coatinually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
(or the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ’* which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
, emment of Bombay ap^inted a committee 
I in 1911 to make proposals for reform for tbe 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an (kI inter m report which has been 
issued for public discussion. Iq brief, it points 
I out the practical impossibility of vroceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee s/i£>>ted that over tbe 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that le^iiation compulsonly '/ipplied over 
large aVeas subject to manj diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing abqut the desired reform so success- 
fully as a " lead supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, gavoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good eXUmpie of the results that 
will follow a gooib leaa is apparent in tbe East 
Ehandesh District of the Fresldeucy, where 
the District Officer, Mr, Simoox, gradually 
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daring the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of ISO grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and meawires should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre* 
ferrind that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearlv as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913?! — The whole problem 
was again brought under specla’# consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1013, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inauire into the entire subject anew ; — 

Mr. C. A. Siiberrard {President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Bustomji Fardoonjl. 

This Committee reported. In August, 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
Is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of thh 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
J^orth-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present aseparate system of its own wliich the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems rocornmendcd are : — 
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8 khaskhas 

= 1 chawal 

8 chawals 

= 1 ratti 

8 rattis 

= 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 

= 1 tola 

5 tolas 

= 1 chatak 

16 chataks 

= 1 seer 

40 seers 

= 1 maund 


Fob buema. 


2 small ywcs 

4 large ywes 
2 pes 

5 pes or mus 

1 mat 

2 ngaraug 
lOOtikals 


= 1 large ywe 
= 1 pe 
= 1 mu 
= 1 mat 
1 ngamu 
= 1 tlkal 
= 1 pellethaof 
visa* 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The viss has recently been 
fixed at 3' 00 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed^ 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The appAiximate standard time of High Water may b« found by adding to, 
Ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the 
given as below : — • 




H. 

M. 

Gibraltar .. 

. . . . su\ 

0 

32 

Malta • » • • 

• • • • odd 

1 

34 

Karachi 

. . . . sub. 

2 

33 

Bombay 

• • * • 

1 

44 

Goa 

• • • • 99 

2 

44 

Point de Gallo . . 

• • • . add 

0 

12 

Madras • . • • • 

^ .. sub. 

5 

6 

Calcutta . * • * 

• • iT. 

0 

19 

Rangoon Town • • 

* 9 odd 

2 

41 


or subtract- 
correction 

H, U. 


Rangoon R.iver Entrance 

Penang 

Singapore .. 

Hongkong . . 

Shanghai 
Yokohama . • 

Valparaiso . » 

Buenos Ayrea 
Monte YVieo 


add 1 35 

.. sub, I 89 

.. „ 3 26 

.. 4 27 

.. a 0 34 

, . add 8 6 

sub, 4 40 
.. add 4 y 

V. 0 82 



The History of India in Outline 


Ho history of India can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archaologists have been 
amazingly fmitiul, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on tne shores or a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difiScult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other origmal sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu, Becent excavations by the 
Arcbspological Department In the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particulaily 
at Mohenjo Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and contaimng the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian. The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest Interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India trom the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far supenor to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian Invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan Is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
Is authentic record is that of Magadba, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
tbeir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
fersia (521 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
n the previous year and bad captured Aornos, 


on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the riven Hvdaspea (Jbelum) and 
Akesines (Cbeuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Ghenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexcnder was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet (to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mckran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchua 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him offleen 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
I he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
' in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
witliin two years his successors wore obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. Ho dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that ho 18 said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus. 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta’a court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended In 297 B.C. when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka f269 — 231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequonces of the con- 
veision of Asoka were amas^hig. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and*‘did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ". 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sept in 
the valley of tlie Ganges, was transformed into 
one ^f the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes bis reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it Is to be hqped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may^ttoow yet more llgnt on his 
character and Vlmes. On bis death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during bhi 
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teign there hal been signs ot new forces at work carried on a considerable trade with Greece 
on the borderland of India, where the inde- Egypt and Home, as well as with the East 
pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthla had Their domination ended In the fifth century 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greek'* the Pallavas were the most important, began 
in Bactria, however, could not viithstand the to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
overwhelming force of the westward migration for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. the fortunes or the Southern dynasties are so 
The first of these Yu#h-chi kings to annex a involved, and in many cases so little known 
part of India was Kadphisps II (A.D. 85 — 125), that to recount them briefly is impossible' 
who had been defeated in a w^r with China, Few names of note stand out from the record’ 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
power eastward as far as Benares, His son and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only of the rise of which an account is given below, 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the In fact the history of mediaeval India is singu* 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
made Peshawar his capita]. Under him the a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 


power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 

I‘ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an Inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane — 1 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from i 
Central Asia— and by 480 tlic dynasty had dis- { 
appeared. The following century all over i 
India was one of great confusion, apparently I 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king-| 
doras, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 608, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended hi^ terr*tory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, thelSiin, and Buddha at a gn^t 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese Master of the Law,” Hkan Isiang 
by name. Harsha was the last nativf para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death In 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous coirauct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
ind the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in# Sou^ern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 


not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully tliat the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Kajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanaui — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
wiiich still retained some of the power to which 
i it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
I political history of India centres round the 
1 Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Cliaiihans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
1 the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
I most famous in India. Later in the same 
I century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that be had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
d hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Frith wl llaj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the- Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankarachatya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelftli cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism liad been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, m dlnd, less tnan a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet In 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far ajiart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Imthwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically mdependent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
‘»nd is remembered by the great mosque he 
^uilt near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-131 0), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hmdu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1418), the Kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Bikandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
hat had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, iA, Pauipat, near Delhi, 
in 15:^, and there was then established in 
todia the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
in capital ot^^^r than Delhi up to this date 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, wa^ a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made qames for themselves, 
especially In the long waifi they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the groat mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the giowth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Slier Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan; 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shah jahan, was for many ynars occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Malial, as well as the fort; 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels o'i his sons led to the 'deposition of 
Shah jahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and ^ghting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years' struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of SivajI, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aumngzeb all the * more 
anxious to establish hls'Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his dpAtb (1707) the 
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Kaiplre, for which bis three sons were fighting, 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
ind Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in*1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who earned all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed | 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom - 1 
menced and the MaratJias began to make the I 
most of the opportunity otfered to them by j 
puppet rulers at Delhi and almost uni- | 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the ! 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 1 
ed to reign In name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their teriitoryand power 
had long since disajjpeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the tormation of a great Empire 
in the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and tlie first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
loundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in tlie hands of its captors, ami the 
countless ruins of clmrchcs and forts on tlie 
shores of Western India, as also farther Ea&t 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend 
their settlements. Tliere were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in tlie latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to bo paid for, and the con- 
stant dram of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was iineipial to the task of competing 
In the East with the Dutch and Flnglish. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England ftircecl them to relax their hold 
upon the ffbast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland's Eastern j^ossessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of t^ie Netherlands. • 

The first English attempts to reacJl India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attemjets were 
repeated all through the sixttTnth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, birt trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 wken Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East Indl# Coi^any which had 
been formed in London, factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position had been overcome, notably in the 


sea fight off Swally (Suvali) In 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold In the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise In 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of tlie Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. CromwelL 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
1 from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
[ England’s nglit to trade in tlie Bast ; and 
! that right was now threatened, not by the 
Poituguesp, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring terntonal power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not b9 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiiiat* 
mg peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor; and, owing to the diflQculties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. I’hc union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was m this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long Ibt of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungicr to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark-, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France In 1744, the French bid acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was' divided 
Into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captored by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years* war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingeo put an end to the | 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. I 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the I 
one nation to the other before settling down | 
to its present existence as a French colony in | 
miniature. ! 

Battle of Plassey. j 

While the English were fighting the third I 
French war in the South they became involved I 
In grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- i 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were i 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they ' 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and ! 
he marched against them with a large army. ! 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“ Black Hole.’* From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson's squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 960 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the^awab’s host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which CPve, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir fafar war put on the throne 


at Murshidabad, and the price of this honou/* 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the gran^ 
to the Company of the land round Calcutt^ 
now known as the District of the twenty-tou^ 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Cliv® 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mil 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots tired by his followers were 
1 the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 

, About 200 Englishmen and a number o sepoy® 
were massacred, but his trained regiment^ 
were defeated at Gheria and OodeymiUah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 

' the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
I in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
' Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor. 

I “Two landmarks stand out in his poliey. Flrsv, 
j he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, ho desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. Bu*^ 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the (Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of govCiiiment that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reform*"' settled by the Courts of Directors - 
which i7ere to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
I organization oF India, and, in spite of the fac- 
j tious attitude of Philip Flancis, with whom he 
j fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- - 
I cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
j the system of revenue collection, greatly im- ■ 
I proved the financiain position of the Company, 
land created cougts oft justice and some sem- 
I blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
< was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775^ 
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he wai the first Governor-General, nominated 
nnder an Act of Parliament passed In the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions ho enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Bcgam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
ot oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncoroar for forgery, the 
•basis of his seven years’ t*ial before the House 
•of Lords which ende^ in a verdict of not guilty 
•on all the charges. But there is much more 
<or which his administration ^Is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fiuenced his policy towards the native states. 
<1116 frontier was closed against Maratha Inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha v/ars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment agam in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 


large tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, andy 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Caraat^c, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidenej 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Baja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Baja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assayc and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court ol Directors, be- 
coming Impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival In India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Banjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh rulei 
the loval ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira. 
, ,, , - /Nijii who found himself obliged almost at once to 

teblishing an Appellate Court of Criminal j declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
Judicature at CaButte. In the ' been encroaching on British territory. After 

he separated the functions of the District Col - 1 reverses, the English, under General 

lector and Judge and org^ized the writers j Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
and merchants of the Company into an ad- , (igie) was drawn up which defines 

minlstratiye Civil Service. Ihls system was 2 ^,^^ relations with Nepal to the present day. 
subMquently extended to Madras and Bombay, this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 1 Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 

duction, on orders from Engiand, of the Per- rations for the iast Maratha war (1817-18) 

manent SetWement in Bengal. (See article ^^ich was made necessary by the lawless con- 
Lana Revenue). A third Mysore war was , pmaaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 


waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submissloti of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, w%s followed by Lord V^ellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were io change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French In general, and “the Corsican’’ 
In particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up’ his duties in India, and he formed the 
Bchefne of definitively mding French schemes 
In Asia by placing Imnseliiiat the bead of a 
(Treat Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 


duct of the Pindaris, gangs 
origin, whoso chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
ho collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured fiom the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1623-28) 
are memorable (or the first Burmese war and 


talnlng from the Nawab of Oudh the oes^on ofltbe capture of Bharatpur, The former opera* 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lo^^er 
iprovinces. Tlie capture of Bharatpiir by 
XfOrd Combermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
Which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to tue JJiltish intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, sa>s : “ He abo- 
.lished cruel rites ; he effaced humiliating 
(distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
■of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
-elevate the intellectual and moral character 
lOf the nations committed to his charge.** 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed b> the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
.ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sleeman — of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thags. In 1832 he 
.annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg 
The Incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
ihioi to take that State also under British ad- 
iministration — where it remained until 1881. 
iHis rule was marked in other ways by the dcs- 
;patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
'favour of the advocates of Instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
left India (183f>) with his programme ot reforms 
•unfinished. The new Chartt-r Act of 1833 had 
'brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized tbeii ijoaition as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Grown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation ot tne country, was placed 
In the bands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor- General ot Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Couneil, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happmess to 
millions in India ; ** but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in Its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inedusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was nnder- 
takeo partly to counter the Eussian advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation v)f the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macuaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British fjomraander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, w'as old and feeble, and 
after two months* delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or fiom cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returued to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellen borough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazui. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellcnborough's other wars — the con- 
•lUest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. A soldier Qovemor-Gonerai was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Ilanjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of nilini 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
With the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their ciosaing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in -Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within tliree Weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Ferozesliah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendeced to the British, 
but the province was not aimexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Eajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appofuted Ilesicient, to assist the Sikh 
Councir'of Regency, at Lahore; the Jullun- 
dur Boab was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army w’a'’i limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian procpnsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India & few 
months when the ^econji Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on tne Blkh jxisition at Chilian - 
wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 
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befides four gUDS and the colours of three regi- 
ments : but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chlef, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As ar conseaueiice the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the tmtbrcak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only (juiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousio hAd again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants in Kangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was subbtituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central l^rovjnces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Deliii to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but arc probably to 
be found in the unrest wliich followed the pro- 
gress of Eriglish •civilisation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to bo subdued ; in ^the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government ol* the country. Added* to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of gi owing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — pyt devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield ' 
rifle were greased with fat tliat rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army 'without many of its best officers 
who w^e employed in ciwil work, and the 
British troops reduced'^ In inpite of Lord 
Dalhonsle's warnings; below the number he 
considered etsentlal for safety. On May 10 


the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 

I the contingents of some of the great chiets 
! joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fight ,ng occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness- 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
j it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
1 ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 

' Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
; foothold in the city. Six days* street fighting 
1 followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
' Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
, Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
I force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nona's 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out In the Residency horn 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships . 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison waa 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued tor 
18 months In Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and In Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantla Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen's 
service for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- , 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our I 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viccroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-offlcial 
inembers, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
vear High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James "Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's 
health. Lady Canning died in 1862 and this 
hastened his departure for England where he 
died hi June of that year. His successor. Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
In India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the "saviour of the 
Pan Jab.’* 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reoi^anising the Indian military | 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army, i 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be odb to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The re-organlsatloo was carried out inspite of 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while the re-organising 
process was lieing carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
I and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, While 
j Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
, down the principle for the first time in Indian 
j history, that the officers of the Government 
I would be held personally responsible for taking 
j every possible means to avert death by starva- 
I tion. He also created the Irrigation Depari- 
! ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
i commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 

One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
, Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares ot every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
, years of prosperity for the Indian cotton In- 
, dustrv caused by the American Civil War. 

The Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
i nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was; 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
i series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
i during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
j Sir John Lawrence retired In 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
j an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 

, Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
I the impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
, happily his vast schemes for the development 
I ot the country by extending communications 
I of every kind were not carried out to th® uli 
, by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
, settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
; Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to axer- 
' cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notablo for the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baroda foi mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of perso,nal link between 
I India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales* 

I tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
1 loyalty to the British Rc,J, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
i spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
I held on J,'»nuary Ist, 1877, on the^ famous Ridge 
[ at Dejhi, Queen Victoria was pfoclairaed Em- 
I pres.s of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation ul ilviiisual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuouL exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crorcs of rupees were spent 
In Importing grain i but the loss of life was es* 
timated at Big mUliCns. At this time also 
‘Afghan affairs once more became promipant. 
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Second Afghan War. War was averted, but the Fenjdeh incident 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be Intriguing had called attention to a menace that was to 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his be felt for nearly a generation more; it had 
repulse of a British mission led to the second also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, and of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
tage' points of Eastern Afghanistan. Shcr Ali system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
lied and a treaty was made with his son Yakub nised. Under Lord Lansdowoe’s rule also the 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
murder of Sir Louis C&vagnari, who had teen strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
sent as English envoy to Kabul, Further oper- (now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and cautionary measure against the continued 
defeated the Afghans at Cliarasia. A rising of aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart’s annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govem- 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab - 1 (1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ i tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. I inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton,tbe Chief 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts w'ho Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Qumton, the 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- commander of his escort, and others, were 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 1 treacherously murdered in a conference and 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur I the escort iguominiously retreated. This dis- 


Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 
In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom ‘ 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
govcrnm>mt which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointm mt of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent latitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 1916. 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British Indid on the 1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million steriing, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Rusdian and Afghan troops at Fenjdeh, 
daring the delimitation ofithe Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, aim whUh seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 


grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdownc’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size of the. Legisla 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner : comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand. (The Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
In 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 21 crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
li. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent, im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods ; and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier, In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmanda at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,00( 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 otfiocr> 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
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famine of 1896>97 and by the appearance in aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in pctual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs, 
pearanco in the vernacular press of seditious The accession of King Edward VII was pro* 
articles which made it necessary to make more claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 1903. In ^i904 Lord Ciirzon returned to 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. England for a few months but was re-appoint- 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, ed to a second term of office. Lord Ampthill, 
who succeeded Lord lillgin in 1899, had to deal. Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an during his absence. The chief act of this second 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths term was the partition' of Bengal and the crea- 
from it were returned at ov(‘r one million. Of tion of a new- Province of Eastern Bengal and 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon Assam — a reforiTi, designed to remove the 
directed his attention, onlv a few can be men- systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
tioned here ; some indeed claim that his great- of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
est work in India was not to be found in any criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
one department but was in fact the general being unable to accept the proposals oi Lord 
gearing up of the administration which he Kitchener for the rc-adjustment of relations 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
example of strenuous work. He had at once tary Department of the Government, and 
to turn his attention to the North-West Kron- being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
dajy were gradually withdrawn and replaced Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
centrated in British teriitory behind them as Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
a support. An attempt was made to check had long been noticed developed in one 
the arras traffic and work on strategic railways direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
was pushed forward. The tact that in seven the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
years ho only spent a quarter of a million upon that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
repressive measures and only found it necessary tious writings and speeches, of the many 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of of British goodr arc less easily deflnablc. The 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- mainspring of the unrest was “a deep-rooted 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated Western society, especially in a deroocratie 
from that Province, and together with the po- country like England, has been built up." 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disalfec- 
Kurram, Tochi. and Wana wore formed into Hon by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to order of some kind and, though recourse was 
the Government of India. ITiat year also had to the deportation of persons without reason 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
ollah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendmeat 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-Bntish, Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
it became necessary to send an (‘xpedition to in private and a trial before three judges of the 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Fiancis) Younghus- High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty these legislative measures steps were taken to 
was concluded with his successor. (‘\tend representative institutions. In 1907 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Act which, in accordance with the rccom- the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at Is. 4d., Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created, of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
The educational reforms that marked this tuting the legislative council^ and conferring 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere- chief upon them wider pow-ers of disemsion. The 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities, enlarged by the addition of, an Indian member. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto ’s 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, Viceroyalty was distinguished by the eonchi- 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- of an aji^icement on questions lively to disturb 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency the fi'icndly relations of the two countries in 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
was Commander-in-Chlef) by the re-armament Tibet in par,tlcular. Two expeditions had to 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
tory Chiefs; Lord Curzon emphasized their frequent Iv engaged off Maskat and in the 
position as partners id administration, and he Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a traffic In arms throf gh Persia and Mekran to 
military education to the sons of ruling and the frontier of It. dia. 
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Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord MInto in 1910. His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queea, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911i From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 60 lakhs for popular 
education, were annothiced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bcngals under a Governor- 
In-Council; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahorae- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the** Ghadr ” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Lord Hardinge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter, 
left India in 1916 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to be one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India. The part played by India in 
the war was developed in every possible way 
Not only was the Indian Army increased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 
war debt. The share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the Frontier, where there 
had been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914-16, a punitive expe- 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu^ who had succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, earned 
out the latter’^ intention of visiting In^ia. The 
result of the visit was shown In the fojlowing 
year when a report was issued containing 
what Is known as the joint scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of Ltate and the 
Viceroy. Shortly after this report there was 
issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr. Justice Itowlatt 
presided, into seditious crime in India. That 
report 4md the legislation, which followed in 
consequence of It, togetbY wit a the announce- 
ment of title proposed reform aqheme, led to a 


renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during the early years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave. The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which is 
supposed to have caused 6,000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro 
duced a situation to which there has been no 

arailel since the Mutiny. It is sufficient 

ere to state that in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Kowlatt Act may be presumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when ho declared war and Invaded 
British territory. Amir Habibullah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, his son Amanulla had 
been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribesmen, 
who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive against 
onr advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. The operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the ligliting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made the campaign of unusual length. 

The Government of India Bill, pmbodying Mr 
Montagu’s proixisals for the popularisation of the 
system of Government, was passed in December 

The next year, 1920, more than any which 
preceded it, was distinguished by political agita- 
tion. The cause of this was in part the indigna- 
tion created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
stimulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms of the Peace treaty with Turkey. 

Lord Reading's Viceroyalty. 

The fruits of agitation were reaped in plenty 
in 1921, the first year of Ixird Reading’s term of 
office Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumed the most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated prolonged miiitarv operations 

It had been arranged that H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned ; and H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to India early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Councils. The Prince's visit took place 
in 1921-22 and was essentially non- political. 
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The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted during his tour was very marked. 
But simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out in more than one of the cities which 
he visited. But after the imprisonment of some 
of the leading agitators in tlie early part of 1922 
the country enj^^yed comparative quiet, except 
in the Punjab where the Akah movement among 
the Sikhs, which had started as a puritan reli- i 
gious movement, developed into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide- 
spread disorder. The enhanced position of India 
in the Empire and the position of India as a 
nation entering actively into the work of the 
League of Nations, were emphasised durmg the 
year by the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by the Hon. S. Sastri. 

The Salt Tax 

Early in 1923 a great deal of criticism was 
excited by Lord Reading’s certification of the 
doubling of the salt tax, under the powers 
conferr^ by the Reformed constitution, in 
opposition to the clearly expressed will of the 
I^islative Assembly. Objection was taken 
to this step, not so much because an increase 
in the Salt Tax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to which resort should be made 
only in grave emergencies, as because the finan- 
cial powers of the elected chambers, much cm-, 
phasised in the Montagu-Chelnisford Report, 
were thus shown to be capable of restriction. 

Break up of non-co-operation. 

Two causes combined during the vear to 
weaken the position of the extremists. The 
first was the split in the Congress, the second 
the riseof communal feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The Congress split was 
brought about by Mr, 0. R Das, who, realising 
no doubt that Mr. Gandhi had failed and it 
was unlikely that any other man would have 
greater success by a rigid adherence to his me- 
thods, declared in favour of standing for the 
Councils. 

The otlier cause was the disappearance of the 
surface unity between Hindus and Maho- 
medans which Mr. Gandhi, helped by strong 
feeling among Mahomedans on the Turkish 
question, had temporarily contrived. The 
split was followed by the formation of 
two pan-Hindu movements : the Shuddhi 
movement, announced by Swami Shradlianand, 
which aimed at the re-con version to Hinduism 
of the Malkhana Rajputs and other low class 
occupants of the fringe of Islam, and the 
Sangathan movement of which Pandit Malaviya 
was the sponsor, and which aimed at teaching 
Hindus physical exercises and sword play, so 
that they might be the better able to protect 
themselves. These two movements greatly 
irritated the Mahomedans, and during the year 
there were between fifteen and twenty serious 
Hindu-Mahomedan riots, occurring in all parts 
of India. 

Violent Movements. 

In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr. Gandhi. The Babar Akalis murdered 
several of their co-religionists whose political 
views they did not approve, and the Akali Dal 
became a more definitely military organisa- 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Shrines Committee. After a career of mis* 
government and intrigue against the neigh- 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 


Voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a martyr, and the 
movement became sufficiently formidable for 
both the Akali Hal and the Shrines Committe<‘ 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar- 
rests were made ; but, owing to the lack oi 
unity in the extreudst camp, an attempt of the 
(kmgrehs to secure all India support for the Aka- 
Iis had a meagre result. 

During the year there ‘were an unusual num- 
ber of frontier outrages. Several ofllcers were 
shot, and worfdwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder of her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs Starr. Coupled with the slow rate of 
progress of the operations in Waziristan, these 
continued incidents provoked some comment. 

I'herc was also a sensational revival of the 
pie-war anarchical societies in Bengal, but the 
range of their achievements was small. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Release. 

Mr. Gandhi’s premature release from Yerowda 
jail in consequence of an operation for ap- 
IMjndicitis temporarily revived the drooping 
hopes of the extremists, but any idea that he 
M'ould organize another huge anti-Government 
movement was rapidly shattered The breacli 
between him and Mr. Das steadily widened 
and the belief of Hindu politicians in Mr. 
(landhi’s common sense diminished though their 
esteem for his character remained as high 
as ever. Moreover the feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which had suddenly appeared 
the previous year darkened the whole face ot 
the country. With the abolition of tlie Khila- 
f.it by Mustapha Kemal in March the raison 
d'etre of the famous pact between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Alis was de.stroyed and animosity no 
longer felt the restraint of jiolitical expediency. 
The Hindu conversion and organization move, 
nients of Shuddhi and Sangathan were opposed 
by exactly parallel Mahomedan movements, 
Tabligh and Tanzim ; rumours were frequent 
that some mysterious All-India Mahomedan 
clique was jdanning aggressive action against 
Hindus ; and excitement was brought to fever 
heat by the riots in the Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
which broke out during the autumn season of 
religious festivals. In September Mr. Gandhi 
decided on a 21 days’ fast, which he successfully 
accomplished, partly as an expiation for his 
share in the bad feeling, and partly to draw the 
attention of the country to the urgency of the 
problem. Simultaneously a conference of re- 
presentatives of all communities, including the 
Metropolitan and other .English visitors was 
called at Delhi to decidd what steps could be 
taken to bring about a better state of affairs. 
The conference passed some excellent resolutions, 
but on ‘-the very day when Mt. Gandhi’s fast 
ende <2 riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave aspect was that the date of 
the riots had been prcKlicted and it was commonly 
said that they had been carefully planned for 
that very day. 

Reforms Imperilled. 

The year saw the final collapse of non-co- 
operation. lliougb Mr. Gandhi and a dwind- 
ling band of followers clung to khaddar and the 
triple boycott yers returned to their 
practices, schoolboys and students finally des- 
paired of national education, and the best 
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brains of non-co-operation followed Mr. Das 
into the Councils. The programme announced j 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the Reforms, 
and In this ambition he was reasonably near' 
success. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in ’ the Central i 
Provinces and Bengal and left these two provin- 
ces tb bo administered by Governors without | 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 1 
Councils did well in the circumstances. 1 

Underground the revolutionary movement ; 
continued. A series of assassinaVons took place i 
in Bengal, and Mr. Das incurred bitter critltism j 
by assoeiating himself with a tribute to the ' 
murderer of an inoffensive Englishman in Cal- j 
cutta. j 

Despite the proclamation of a boycott by the i 
non-co-operators, India participated successfully 
in theEmpiie Exhibition at Wembley. India 
was also represented foi tlie first time in the ' 
Olympic Ciames. I 

An inquiry of great importance was that ' 
conducted by the Leo Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lee of Eaieham. The 
Commission, which was appointed to luvesti- ! 
gate the working of the Reforms, issued a report j 
which had as favourable a reception as could ' 
be expected. The report made certain recom-1 
mendations for increasing the speed of Indianisa- 1 
tion and provincialisation and also proposed 1 
some slight increases in the pay of oflicials.' 

The third attempt to climb Eveicst come very i 
near to success. A height 600 feet from the top | 
was reached, but in an effort to accomplish the 
last stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed. ' 
It was not established whether they had or had 
not reached the top. 

India in 1925. 

In 1925 the extremists received a sad blow by 
the death of Mr, C. R. Das, leader ot the Swarajist 
Paity. His death took tlie Tarty lompletely 
aback, and the counsel of Mr Gandhi had to be 
sought HI order to deal with tins disastrous 
situation. Mr. Gandlu sent an invitation to 
Aiabindo Gliose, a Bengali litterateur and repu- 
ted thaumatuige who since the assassinations 
of 1908 and 1909 has been living on Trench 
territory at Tondicheri'y, to taki' command of 
tlie Swarajist band. Mr. Gliose declined with 
thanks, and the lot thereupon tell upon Mr. Sen 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of whom for the rest 
of the year little was heard outside Bengal. 
Erom this point the tailing away of Swarajists 
from the old austeie principle of ruthless and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace. 
First Mr. Tambe, a Swarajist in the Central 
Provinces, ’’ucepifed an Executive Councillor- 
ship from the alien Government, next Mr. Patel, 
a Bombay Swarajist, t^pok tlie Presidential chair 
in the Assembly and expressed his readiness 
It necessary to moot the Viceroy nine times a day, 
and then others in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces adop».Bd the policy of ** res'ponsive 
co-operation " — a phrase denoting a ciitical 
attitude towards Government coupled with 
readiness m certain circumstances to receive a ' 
lucrative post from Government. The pohti- 
< al sky, in fact, brightened considerably. ; 

The Committee appointed by Government to J 
inquire into Indian Taxation brouglit its investi- 
gations to a dose and the Currency Commission 
started wdrk towards the en i of the year. 

At the close of the yeJfr a -ieputation of 
Indians arrived in India from South Africa, to 
lay their troubles before the Viceroy and the ! 


country, while a deputation irom India went to 
South Africa. 

India in 1926. 

The principal event of the year in India was 
the arrival in April of Lord Irwm as Viceroy, on 
the retirement of Lord Reading from that office 
alter five years’ tenure of it. 

Indian political history during 1926 was a 
record ot continuous improvement in the outlook 
The Swarajists in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly proved to be of h'ss account than in any 
session since then first entry into that body m 
•lanuaiy 1924. Th(‘ir prestige similarly dlmini- 
slicd 111 tlu' PioMiicial Legislative Councils, where 
th(‘y had hithcito cnjov(‘d dominating power. 
The pioximity ot the (hMU'ial Elections to all 
the legislatuns m tin* aiitmnn of the year flUed 
tlu‘m with tile desue ot some dramatic effort 
to catih till' imagiM.ition ot the constituencies 
and they coiisiqiiently oigaiiiscd spcctaculai 
“ walks-out” fiom the legislatures. The first 
took pla((* m the L('gislativc Assembly. Every 
<‘ltoit shoit ot ])hysical coercion was employed 
by the extn'iiiists to persuade or compel the !l^e- 
sident, the Hoii IMr V .J Patel, formerly Deputy 
LeadcT of tin* Swaiajist party in the House, to 
a( company th<» move i)y quitting the chair. 
Had ho done so, tlieii' would have been an awk- 
ward constitutional (iiMs. But Mi. Patel refu- 
sed and the demonstration fidl Hat. The same 
may be said ot corresponding effoits in the Pro- 
vuK lal Councils 

Entile in efft'ct as weio those walks-out, they 
wtuo leiidiTed the moic ridiculous by the com- 
, pletc refusal of tlie elect oi ate m any part of India 
I to be impressed by tlu in The only regions, 

! whi'To the Extieimsts w('re strong when the 
elections came on in the autumn were Bengal, 
j where they again came oft best at the polls and 
for the same leasons as Ixdon*, and Madras, 

I where theie was a swing ot the pjmdulum in then 
I favour because the eloctois wi io tired of what 
they legal ded as luciliciency and maladministra- 
I tion of the Hinistcis w ho had held oftic;e during 
I the past tlnee yeais The net result ot the elec- 
I tions WMs, tlu'rctoie, an increase of Swarajist 
I strength 111 Madias, its eontmuanee in Bengal. 

I a Swaiajist rout m tlui Punjab and the Central 
PioMiices and a general setback to extremism 
clsew'heie 

1 But the outstanding political feature of the 
year was tiie ]’»rotoimd aggravation of the tension 
I and bitterness between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. This resulted in giavo riots m 
Calcutta and in similar disturbances, less only 
I Hi magnitude, in numeious smaller centres m 
Upj)er India. This increase of communal trou- 
ble was directly associated with the i)ropaganda 
cairied on by leaders of political opinion in pre- 
paration toi and in connection wnth the General 
Elections The elections thcinsclvc^s were mar- 
ked by no riotous outbieak ot impoitance, but 
tlu'y weie largely fought on communal lines, not 
only as betw'eeii Hindus and Moshnns but as 
betw'cen Biahmius an<l non- Brahmins, 

aiul on lines of local ])ersoiial and 

sectional rivalries Nowiieie did candidati's 
apinxil to the voters on bioad grounds 

ot public policy nor c^eu vvas much heard 

of the great constitutional issui^ and of thi' 
aiipeals made by the Secretary of StaU‘ and sue- 
cessn c Vieeioys lor the co-operation of all politi- 
cal classes to work the existing Constitution lu 
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prepaiation for the next constitutional inquiry 
required by statute. 

An important development during the year 
was the presentation in August by the Royal 
Commission on Currency and Exchange of a 
report recommending that the function's hitherto 
exercised by Goveimnent in ( ounce tion with 
these matters should in fiitme be earned out 
the newly instituted Indian Jlesei\e Rank, that 
the Gold Standard Ecsene and the Paper Cui- 
ivncy Reserve should be amalgamated for the 
purpose and that there should l)e instituted a 
new Gold Bullion Standard, with the lupee ex - 1 
change ratio fixed at Is Gd gold. The (lovein- i 
ment of India, at the autumn session of their * 
legislature, immediately after the issue of the | 
ri^poit, announced their ai'ceptance ot the Com- | 
mission’s recommendation with legard to the ' 
exchange' ratio and introduced a bill to gi\e effect | 
to it. Th(' mam considf'ration ot this nieasuie 
was adjourned by the House on representations j 
by certain of its unofficial nu'mbeis that the Bill j 
should not be dealt with until (Jovernment ex- 
pressed th(‘ir readiness to adopt the' whole report 
Their decision to do this was announced by the 
Secretary of State betore Chiistmas. IVlean- 
whilc, a s('ction ot mei chants in Bombay foinu'd 
the Indian Cuirency League, the mam objects ot 
which were to secuie the establislim(>nt ot a riipi'c 
exchange ratio of Is. 4d gold and the introduc- 
tion of a goUl currency measuie which the Royal 
Commission had rejected tor the piesent on piac- 
(ical grounds The League earned on an inten- 
sive propaganda in all parts ot India, partly in 
association witli the extremist section ot the 
Indian Xational Congress. The Indian National 
Congress at Gaiihati refused to jtass a resolution 
advanced by a League lepiesentative and tlu' 
President oi tlu' Liberal Conterence accepted 
the ratio. 

Another event of gnat importance to Indian 
('conomic rvelfaie during the >ear w^as the 
appointment eaily in the year unci the annal m 
India, in August, of a Royal Commission to m 
quire into questions coiuernmg the improvi'inent 
of Indian agriculture. This body, consisting of 
lx)th English and iiidian ineinlx rs, had as its Pie- 
.sident Lord Linlithgow and alter pii'lirainary 
meetings m Simla spent the cold weather 
carrying on its investigations m the Pic)\in 
ees. The English memlx'i', ot the Jloya! 
Commission will retiie to England at the eom- 
mencement ot the hot weatbei and may i»e 
accompanied l>y the hulan members, so that 
the latter may invi'stigate agiiciiltural condi- 
tions in the West. The Commission will retiiin 
to India for another prolonged tour in the 
winter of 1927-28. 

The general conditions of India dining 1920 
were fair to gc d. The monsoon was highly 
favourable ancl g od crops resulted in practically 
every part of the land. Trade conditions gene- , 
rally improved, but continued to be exceedingly I 
depressed in Bombay, owing to tlu' difficult posi- i 
tion of the cotton mill industry. The lains ivere [ 
late in the greater part of Western India and m ' 
the Gangetic plain This resiilteel m the late 
arrival of crops in those parts and from this arose 
phenorac'Tial slackness the money market at 
wliat is usually tlie oix'ning stage of tlie busy i 
trading season. Meanwhile, an unusually laigc , 
cotton crop in Amenca and a break in woild i 
gold juices gaA»; rise to a y>roftpc(-t of difficulty 
n the profftJfTde export oi Jiidian produce into 


world markets. How matters in this direction 
will develop is not at the moment of writing clear. 
The Government of India appointed in the mid- 
dle of the year a Tariff Board Inquiry into the 
conditions of the cotton mill industry. This 
was presided over by Mr Frank Noyce, O.i.e , 
cn.E., I o.s , who was assisted by Eaj'a Hai 
Kishaii Xaul, 0 T.E., c s.i., and Mr. N. S. Subba 
Rao The inquiry took a quantity of evidence 
I and at the end of the :fnar its report was under- 
i stood to have been practically completed and its 
early publicEftion was expected. 

Another exceedingly important development 
during the year had reference to the position ot 
Indians m South Africa The Hertzog Govern - 
incut of the Union at the beginning of the year 
agreed to receive an Indian Delegation to inquire 
into the conditions of Indians in South Africa 
'ITvo Delegation w'as led by Mr (afterwards Sii) 
(ieorge I’addison, Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras, and its other members w'cre the Hon 
Sir Devi Prasad Sarvadhikan and the Hon. Mi 
Ra/a All Mr. G S Bajpai, Deputy Secretary 
to the GoxcTnraent of India m the Department 
concerned, acting as Sccntaiy. The Deputa- 
tion w'as exceedingly successful in its mission 
winch was followed by an arrangement for a 
deputation of promment leaders of South African 
])ublic litc to visit India and by the Union 
Goa eminent as.scnting to a round tabic conlci- 
cnc(‘ in South Africa Avith a deputation from 
liie Goxernment ot India. The Deputation to 
India was headed by Mr Beyers and Mr 
Duncan, both ot w'hom bad been pioimiu at in 
discussions of the Indian que tion in the Union 
and letiiinr'd with exceedingly favourable 
imjircssioiis. This piomi.se of goodwill was 
enhanced by the very favourai)lc change 
cffeited in General Heitzog’s outlook towards 
' imperial affairs by his ('xperK'HOc at the 
Impel ml (kmfeienee in liondou in Oitobcr- 
' Novembei The Indian Delegation to South 
i .\tiira consisted of the Hon. Sir Mahomed 
Uahihnllah, KOIE, Member of the Goveni- 
ment ot India for Education, Health and Lands, 
the Hon. Mr. G. L Corljcft, I 0 S., M C.S , the 
Rt Hon V. S Siinivasa Sastri, PC, the Hon 
Sir Phiro/p C Sethna, K( , MC c , Sii D’ Arcy 
Lindsay, Kt , M L a , and Sii George Paddison 
Mr Giija Bajpai accompaiiK'd the Deputation 
as Scintary. The D('i)utation’s stay in South 
Africa wms at every stage maiked by warm 
cordiality and at a lan'wcll so( ml gathering in 
Uaj'e Town on Pith .lannary 1927, Mr. Sastri as 
the spokesman of the Depnt;\^ion said: — 

, “..-.We have now every hope that as a 

result of our Confeien<'e witli the Union Gov- 
ernment a basis oi perfe^- understanding ha» 

I been laid of which e\en if we of the Depiita- 
j tion do not see the full fruition many heie 
' j»resent who will be blessed withr length of days 
will f.Atamly sec it. Wc think and we are quite 
prepared to leave this word with you that our 

labour has borne good fruit It is gladly' 

and sinecrely*saui, and the utterance is not borni 
of the desire to conform to the dictates of mere* 
eonvention. . . . We leave this country withi 
onr hopes praetically fulfilled and with our 
i'xpc'ctations raised even higher than they wm* 
wlien wo first canv out. We are glad indeed 
to leave with 3^11 th% word that if you and 
our people from India play the game fairly it will 
not be. long betoro you get. your due even iu the 
nieasuic tiiat you expect.” 
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The Impulse vrhlch drove the British to India 
iras not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, ^ few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an aisociation for 
the purpose of establishing direct tmde with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues oftho\French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstance's the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Willdam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, Includ- 
ing the Corpmai-der-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-in-CouncIl was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by tiie Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
Gcncral-in-Council, and dt*flned more clearly 
the nature and extent of tVe control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
inct the ("rown, bf'eaine known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each ot 
whom is re^iponaible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and m the Punjab 
and Bombay it has n'stricted the alienation 
of land from agrioulturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and otlier remedial measures on a groat scale. 
It manages a vast forest propertv ami is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns tlie bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them , it has constructed and maintains 
most of tlic important irrigation works ; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and ugnculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
respionsibilities in resx>cct to police; education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
tlie Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has tluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1 1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
:overnraent in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
-he rules framed under it— qlmost as important 
n their i rovisions as the Act Itsmf— came into 
.eneral operation in January 1921. The Act 


was the outcome of an inquiry conducted In 
India in the winter of 1-117-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued in the spring of 1918. 
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The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured In India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affuJrs In the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Governni'nt of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 


The Divisions — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In nine of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oiidh, the Punjab, liihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam — the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, w'as brouglit into line with it 
An Act of Parliament was passed, con^-tituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a Go- 
vernor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government ot India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six mmor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy.— In these nine provinces the exe" 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One had 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
hla executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“ reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ” subjects. 

The Object. — The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. I’heir 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received their ciandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


1 The Provinces. — Starting from the pre- 
I mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, theeframers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this i connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature,* which 
still retain# a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance. — The “revenues oi India” — 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their “ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Rs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Rs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 laklis to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution is in 
no case to be subject*' to r increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possiblf by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. ^ 

l2esponsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council Into a body of sufficient size 
and with^ sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. TTie first franchise rules have 
given the vote- to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male £Opul#ion, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any “Governor’s province” 
to extend the franchise to women. The 




Bombay 


United Provinces 


Bihar and Orissa . 
Central Provinces . 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials Is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e <7., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-offi,cio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who arc at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, j 
and two in each of the remaining provinces, i 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 
number of Indian and British members except 


in Bihar and OrLssa (which has an Indian Cover- 
nor), whore two of the three members are British 
officials. 

Electorates. — The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
winch is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character m one province (Bengal) will 
give a .sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 




No. of Members 


No. of 

1 returnable by 

Class of Electorate. 

Electorates of 

Electorates of 

this Class. 

1 this Class. 


Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 


European 

Anglo-Indian (in Iho technical sense of *p^ 80 ns of mixed 
European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders • . 

University 

Commerce and Industry 


Total 


04 


113 
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Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representinr the University and 
Commerce and industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The norinal area for a “ Muhammadan ” 
or “non-Muhammadan” constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) m the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six ” non-Muham-- 
niadan ” and two ” Muhammadan ” the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Univer'-it'ies, Plan- 
ters or Comnjcrce being described as ‘‘special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distmction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as ‘‘ general ” 
constituencies. 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL 

In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ol tlic Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “for the purjiose of 
legislation.” M hen met for thi'^ pin pose theie 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
” additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond tho>e immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time w’aa 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ‘‘ additional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-oflicial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-offteial mem- 
bers, and the funciions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of critu ising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the “ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Counril upon it 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that, notwithstanding the tci ns of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authori^ng the dlscus-^ion of the 
annual financial staxement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
njlght be imposed by the rules, and these rules 


Voters’ Qualifications. — The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations ;^hich form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
13 based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equij’;alent, or. of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 
The actual number of voters registered in each 
province on the rolls prepared under the new 
Act are shown in the f ollowung table . — 



1920. 

1923. 

Madras 

. 1,258,156 

1,283,922 

Bombay 

54M,419 

630,478 

Bcniral 

. 1,021,418 

1,044,166 

United Pioviiuos 

. 1,247,278 

1.509,127 

Punjab 

505,201 

627,512 

Bihar and Orissa 

227,564 

328,507 

152,568 

Central Proviiues 

144,727 

Assam 

200,191 

224,063 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able merease m the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in on 5 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though mclifoct, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to such Pro^iincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System. — But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created In two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-Generars 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a l&gislaVve assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 
enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
offiemr element in the Provitfcial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, ^n view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
pc pillar control, tnd over matters outside the 
legislative sphere thft Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 
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The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

(1) the power to vote (and consequently to 

withhold) supplies ; • 

{li) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

{Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. ^ 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who forineily was cx-offico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient imiiortance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can iiest be gi\en 
m the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72D — (1) The provisions contained in thi^ 
section shall have effect wuth respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legislative councils 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid in the form 
ot a statement before the council in each v ear 
and the proposals of the local government foi 
the approi)riation of jirovincial revenues and 
other rnonevs in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote ot the eouncil in the form of demand*^ 
for grants, 'the council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein refened to either by a reduction 
of the whole ggant or by tlie omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed . — 

Provided that — 

\a) the local government shall have power, inj 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
bf'en assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certillc!; 
that the expenditure iirovidedfor by the de- 
mand IS essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

ib) the governor shall have power in cases oi 
'Jmergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in h|^ opinion necessary for the safety 
nr tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ^and 

(c) no proposal for the appi opriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any put pose 
shall be made except on the reconirnendaiion of 
the governor, comuiunicatcd to the council,^ 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing siib-scction sliall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expimditure : — 

(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor -General in Council ; and 

(n) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and* n 

{%ii) Expenditure of wlffch tife amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
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{iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty o 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(») Salaries of judges of the h’gh court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature- — In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved ” and 
“ transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministeis, the more important of 
wiiich arc 1 ocal vSelf-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Jhilihc Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change has been made by 
tlie Act of 1919 m the machinery and methods 
ot admini.strat ion by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
belore, bv a majority vote, and the Governor 
IS entitled, as betore, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
witii it. For sucli decisions the Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
I of enfoiciiig them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official halt of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
(Jov eminent, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for docKions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, w ill necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeaxour on the part of the official 
half ot the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popula 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, an(^of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any princlploa which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and* in the last resort of the British electorate, 
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Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the I>egislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, | 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of I 
a specified list of “ reserved " subjects or dc- ] 
partments,” so each Minister Is directly res- ; 
ponsible for the administration of those paiti - 1 
cular transferred “departments” which are j 
included ip his portfolio. But his responsibility i 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, to the Government of India, ; 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but ; 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which I 
he la an elected member and from which he is I 
selected by the Governor as commanding or | 
likely to command the support of the majority j 
of that body. He holds office during the Cover- j 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote lie is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control | 
of the Legislative Council over tran.‘4ferred 
subjects, both as regards 8iix)plies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a . 
Minister who departs from that policy and j 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate ; and this power is <iependent on \ 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom i 
to control the composition of the Legislative ' 
Council by the use whi^h he makes of his vote > 
No doubt this statement requires some qiiali- . 
fleation before it can be accepted as literally i 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged ! 
with the administration of transferred sub- j 
jects is “ the Governor acting with Ministers i 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further, the ' 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to j 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, i 
is charged personally with responsibility fori 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to, 
recommend the removal of a department from I 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
which, in his judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. “ If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
** decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Corw^ittee the Governor should 
ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
“ fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
** it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
vpte particular pjeep o? legislation. It 


I is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
' “ countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
j ‘‘acting with the approval of a majority or the 
I ‘‘ Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
! ‘‘ learning Axcopt through experience and 
‘‘the realisation of responsibility,” 

Provision of Funds. — The terras of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the t^vo lialves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 
“ the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘‘purpose of such * admimstiation * i e., the 
“ administration of transferred subjects by the 
“Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best de.scrjptlon available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows • — 

“The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simyile process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums- 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion m the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue tor at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommand that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved A'nd one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the bt lances. If the Gover/ior desires assist- 
anoifl in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority a*’ the Qover- 
nor-Qenerftl shall appoint. Further, the 
CDinmittee arc of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made^ by the Governor, the total 
provisions of tn'e^idifferent expenditure heads 
jin the budget of the province for the prececjlng 
I flnanejal ye^r sht^ll |io]4 gQ04* 
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The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the jvork of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
means for enabling Ministers or a majority 


of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimata 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made iTy the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine ‘‘Governors provinces” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-Gencial’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members ot 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of tlie central legisla- 
ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
‘‘additional members ” appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of ” addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, \ e., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the ‘‘Indian Legislature,” 
as It is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as are specifically witliheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
‘‘ Council of State ” contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Bcrar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the re.sult of 
elections held* in lA'rar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
“Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech- 
nically a nomin<>e). Of the 40 nom^ated 
members, 26 are required to bo officials 'fhe 
members of the Governor-GenerBl’s Executive 
Council are not ex-offtcio members jOf either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he Is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper* Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-Geifftral, a falso, for the 
first four year^ after the constitution of the 


Chamner, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
G overnor-G eneral . 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
tor the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral sclieme for the Lower Chamber 
IS on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described, except that, 
firstly^ the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification tor the franchise, and secondly ^ 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of scats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that IS a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 


The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats : — 




Legislative Council of 



Assembly. State. 

Madras 


16 

5 

Bombay 


16 

6 

Bengal 


17 

6 

United Provinces 


16 

5 

Punjab 


12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 


12 

0 

Central Provinces 


6 

2 

Assam 


4 

1 

Burma 


4 

«) 

Dellii 


1 




104 

34 

Since the area 

which 

returns 

perhaps 80 


members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
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/arger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis Is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative grouji of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise : — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for tlie Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutaUs midandi><, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State difterg 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern ot 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
clo-ely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of fierforming the function of a 
true revising Chamber.” With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a Ingh 


property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready mctliod of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administraitive experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or oi the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high ofice in local bodies (district 
boards, nmnicipalities and corporations), niem- 
I bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
I of Indian classical learning and literature! 

I Powers : — The powers and duties of the 
' Indian legislature differ but little in character 
i wdthin the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
' provincial Councils within their provincial 
1 sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Govcinment. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been mj.de to 
' introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avow'edly 
I confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
' meiitof its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Go\ernors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
j sujijilies arc, as conferred on the Governor- 
, General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
, cover the whole field and arc not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 


The Act makes no structural changes 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the administration ot Indian affairs. Slight i 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Count il, and some , 
relaxations have been made in the statutory ' 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly ns time 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed tor 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion ot 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control. The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supjily of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


Indian students in ICngland. Concurrently 
with this change, it is now possible to defray 
from British rc\emics the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the i’arljcunentary Under 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office staff and general maintenance 
w'hich IS attributable to the exorcise of its ad- 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 
j estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
1 it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High ComiJiissioner has been completely effect- 
ed , then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom cliargeable to Indian revenues. 
Until that time arrives, howevA*, an estimate 
warn the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1*920-21, th^’cost of the India Office 
I payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
[ 130,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
Seciotary of State and of *the Parliamentary 
' U».ler- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
; which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as tlie 
result of*’the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission. 


THE FU IJRE. 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions are 
esseDtially transitional. It is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the law as 


Will enable " the progressive realisation of 
responsible Goieinnient in British India as 
an integral %;art ot the Empire.”' This feature 
1 of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble 
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but although the Preamble finds no place in the means of affording to Parliament criteria for 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law determining “the time and manner of each 
now contains provision for the appointment, advance ” in “ progress by successive stages “ 
after a period of 10 yeais’ trial of the law in its towards attainment of tlio " declared policy,'’ 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission of which the Preamble speaks. But it wiH be 
“ for the purpose of inquiring into the working the task of a future Parliament to decide what 
of the system of’governrnent, the growth of edu- changes, by fuither legislation or by amendment 
cation, and the development of representative of the existing statutory rules, it is expedient to 
institutions m British IncUa, and matters con- adoptmthelightofthefirstStatutoryConimis- 
aected therewith,’’ and sueTi a Commission, when sion’s enquiry : and in taking its decisions that 
appointed, is directed to “ report v» to whether Parliament wiU, in the main, be “ guided ” (as 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res- its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) “ by the co- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or operation received from those on whom new 
restrict the degree of responsible government opportunities for service ’’ have been “ confer- 
then existing ” in British India. Had it been red, and by the extent to which it is found that 
possible to legislate more exactly for a process confidence can be reposed in their sense of res« 
of evolution, the Act would douiitless have pro- ponsibility.’’ 
vided for a series of such Commissions, as the 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “ Executive ” 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Execiitue Mem- 
bers of Council. 'Fhese Members hold respec- 
tively the poitfolios of Education, Health and 
Land^, Homo , t'inanco , Commerce, Induct ricb 
and Labour : Law. 'I’he VietToy acts as his 
own member <n ehaige of Fon ign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Railway Board , and 
are for administrative purposes groujicd under 
the aegis of the (yomruerce Di'partment. The 
(;ominandcr-in-Chief may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ Ordinary “ mem- 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Armv Department. The Governors of Madras 
Bombay and Ibngal become “extraordinary” 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India winch the Governor-General appoints; 
in practice it meets only in Delliiand Simla. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 

THE DIVISION 


once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled bv the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers tliat the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
18 present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the \iceroy’s special notice any case 
in which be considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member ol 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. ’The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusivdy, members of the Indian Civil 
SiTvico. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed trom the Provinces, or, in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 

OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomj? and the establishment., of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
Provinces all of which aie raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This deiaandcd a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
Corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Govemmente : — 

1. (a) Defence of Indicu all matters 
connected witli His Majestyls Navid, Military, 
and Air Forces In India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Seryioo or with any other force ' 


raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

6. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, •namely 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this 
Schedule ; • 
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(ft) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor -Genera I 
In Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as d eclarcd to lie a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. I.ight-houses nncluding their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals, 

9. Ports declared to bo major ports by rule 
made by the Governor- General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

I'l. Savings Banks. 

16. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions . 

19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be e.^sential in the public 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in ca<^ca 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera* 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned exiiedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 


22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
i and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

2.'>. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
Genera* in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secrdlary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. ^ 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and intor-provincial migration. 

30 Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions lor 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or teclmieal training or promotion 
of special studies, 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archseology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to bo subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General in Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provineial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost, of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GBINERAL OF INDIA, r 
n 

His Excellency the Right lion Edwakd Fredeeick Lindley Wood, Baron Irwin of Kirby 
Undeedale, g.m.s I., G M I E , Ath April 1926. ^ 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary — G. Cunningham, C I.E , 

o.B V.., I C.8. • 

Asst. Priiaie Secretary —Ij. W. If. D, Best, 
M c., I c 8. 

Military Secretary • — Maj (temp. Lt -Col.) 

C. Ov.Harvey, c.v.O., c.b.e., m.c., 21 Hoisc, 


Personal Asst — G P. do la Ilcy, MBE, (Lv. 
me, 8m ,1 May 26) ; W. H. P. do la 
Hey, {ojfgy ,, 

Comptroller of the Household. — Lt.-Col. W. W. 
Muir, C.B.E., M.V.O. 
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Aidea-de-Camp. — Capt. J. H. Taylor, 5 Horse; ' 
Capt. C. Waller, late K.o S.B ; Capt. J. A. 
Herbert, R.ii G. ; Capt. T. M. Limliam, 17 
Horse , Lt J. B (Jordoii-Duff, Jlitle Bde, 
Lt. A. (3. L. JMaclean, Camerons, Capt.* 
Molyneux, The Viscount, R.!i o. (OJf(j) I 
B-isaldar-Ma]or, Jafar Husain, H E the i 
Covr. (3enl ’a Body f3uaid, Kisaldar- ] 
Major, Shaikh Eaiz-ud-din, i d s.m , 9 il. I 
Horse. 

• 

Surgeon . — Lt -Col. J. H. Walker, s. j 

Honorarg Aides-de-Camp — Lt.-Col (Houy. Col) > 
It. Jt Will, J) s o , VD, IV Bde., RA | 
(A.E.l.) ; Col. (Houy Bii;^ -Cenl ) (t L. Col- I 
vin, c B., c M (1 , i> s.o , V. J) , E [. Ity. It. 
(A.F T.) , Lt -Col. (Hony -Col ) Sir E ( 
Austen Hadow, Kt , c V o , V D , JM. W. ' 
By. (A.F J.) , Lt -Col (Hony -Col ) V C 
Aithui, MO, V J) , Cal L H. (A F 1 ) , ! 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col ) W. It. 1/at, l» s o , ' 
B. & N. W By Bn (A F.l ) , Lt -Col. 
(Hony Col) D Douglas, v D , Chota Nag. , 
It. (A (FI); Lt-Col (Hony Col) C. U. 
Smith, o B E , VI), Poona It if (A bM ) , 
Lt.-Col. Hony. Col) (3 A Barabridge, 
M.C., V.D., 11 Bde., It. A. (A.F.l), Lt-Col. , 
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(Hony. Col) H. D. Marshall, o b.r., v.d‘- 
Surma V. L. H. (A.F.l.) ; Capt. E. .T, 
Headlam, C.S.I , C M a , D.S o , It I. M. ; 
Lt -(\)1 (Hony.-Col ) D. S. Mackay, V D., 
E Coast Bn. (A F 1.) ; The Hon’ble Lt -Col. 
(Hony. Col) Sir Benjamin H. Heald, Kt. 
v.i) , Jtang’n Bn (A.F.l.) ; Sardar Bahadur 
Said.ir Pooian Singh, C I.E., Major-General 
in the Ivapuithala State Forces , Hony. 
Lt , Saidar Bahadur, Mehr Muhammad 
Khan, 0 IE, 0 B E., Major-General in the 
Mali ! Kotla State b'orccs ; Saidar Jiaha- 
diii, l)<iud Khan, Colonel, Commandant, 
Alwar Puitap J’altan ; Sardar Bahadur, 
Naud Singh, Lieut -Colonel, Commandant, 
Faiidkot State Foices , Hony. Capt. Sardar 
Bahadur, Madho Sing itana, late 4 G. It. ; 
Hony. Capt. Sardar liahadur, Abdul Karim 
Khan, late Govi -Genl.'s Body-Gaurd , 
Hony. Capt, Saidai Bahadur, Mit Singh, 
I o M , late 53rd Sikhs F. F. ; Bisaldar-iMaj. 
Bahadui, Kami Singh, I i).s M., laie 13th 
D C O l.rh , Hony. (3apt , Sardar Baha- 
dui, iMulu-ud-din Khan, c I.E., I.D.S M. 
late 3 1st 1) C. O Lrs , Hony. Capt., sar- 
dar Bahadur, Daljiat Singh, I.o M., late 
9 Jat R , Hony Capt , Sardar Bahadur 
G ulab Shah, late 10 Baluch It. 


Ordinary Meniben — 


COUNCIL, 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood Bart., G.O.B., G.O.M.G., K.C.S.I., 
O.I.E., D.S.O., Commauder-in-Chief in India (Army). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Habbibulah Saheb Bahadur, K.c.i.E, (Education, Health 
and Lands). 

Sir Charles Innes, K C.S.I., c.i.E., i.o.s. (Railways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 

Sir Basil Blackett, K.o.s.l., k.o.b. (Finance). 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, m a., k o.i.e„o,b,e. (Industries and Labour). 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, Kt., O.S.I., o.i.E, (Home). 

Mr. S. R. Daa. (Law). 


SECRETARIAT. 


Department op Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary, J. W» Bhore, O.i.E., O.B.E., I.O.S., 
(acting as Inember). 

Secretary (offg,), R. Ewbank, o.i.E,, i.o.s. 
Deputy Secretary, G. S. Bajpai, O.I.E., O.B.E., 
I.O.S. (on deputation). 

Dy, Secretary (offg.), M. S. A. Hydarl, l.<ikS, 

Educational Commissioner with the Govei Hment 
of India, J. A. Richey, o.i.E., m.a. 

Inspector- General of E'orests, A. Itoiger, o.b.b.* 
(Dehra Dun). 

Asst. Secretary, Ral Bahadur N. M. Chakrabarti, 
Registrar {offg), H. H. Lincoln. 

Superintendent8,T. McDonnell, J. H. Green, Q. 
E. Jackson. Rai Sahib# II. Roy, B. B. 

Hughes (offa.), ^ 


Finanoe Department. 

Secretary (offg.), A. F.L. Brayne, O.i.E., i.o.3» 
Deputy Secretary {offg.), J. D. Penny, I.o.s. 

Addl. Dy. Secy., B. Rama Rau, I.O.S. 

Budget Officer, H. Shankar Rao, b.a. 
Undersecretary, {offg) A. Ayangar, M. A. 

Assistant Secretaries, Sital Singh, m.a., Rai 
Bahadur C. N. Chakraburty, b.a. {offg.) 

Chief Supdt, G. J. Piper. 

Superintendents, Shah Mohammad, M.A., Bhag- 
want Kishore, K. Sanjlva Row, M.A., J. C. 
Ghoso, (Prod), B. N. Mukherji {offg.), K. 
Mangesh Rau, {Tempy.\ 

Controller of the Currency, H. Denning, i.e.s* 
Accountant-General, Central Revenuei, G* Kaula 
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Auditor-Oeneral, Sir Frederic Gaiintlett, K B.r., Military Advise) -in- Chief, Indian State Forces, 
O.I.E., l.C.s. Majoi -General E. A. lagan, c B,, c.s i., o.M.G , 


Controller, J. E. C. Juke?, C i.E , i 0 s. 

Officers on Special Duty, T. K. llajagopalan. 
and C.V.S Rao. 


D.R o 

Staff Office’ to the Military Adeiser-in-Chief, 
Indian State Forces, Major VV. H. liloocl. 


AUMY ])Er\BTMEN’r. 

Secretary, G. M. Young, i c R. 

Deputy Secretary, G. E. F Tottenham, T.r.R. 
Establishment Officer, E. Thaile-Hiigli("^, mb f. 

Inspeciinq Officer of Mildarq T.ands and Caidon- 
ments, Colonel E H. Palm, o b k 
A ssistant Se>'iefanes, Lieu! ‘(’oloin'l F, G Moore 
C.B F , J. C K Lesla* (on leave), F ^ Daniel, 
Ral Bahadur C., Das Gupta (Oltg ) 

Offn er-xn-Charqe, Medal Di'^tnbiition, W. C 
Debenliam, M B K. 

Superintendents, P P. Tlyphcr, .T. E G Ivirlv, 
A. P. Bates, Eai Sahib S S. Gho^li, Eai Sahib 
II. D. Ghobh (ProMsional), S Itaueijee (olfg \ 
A. P. West (otfg ) 

Personal As'a^^tnnt to the Army Secretaiy, Eai 
Bahadur A. P. Dube 

Cfntiial Board of Efvfnue. 
Members, The ITon’blc Mr A. E L Tottenham, 
C.LE., l.C.s , and A. U. Lloyd, i c s. 

Secretary, V. S. Sundaram, b a. 

Military Iinance Branch 
Financial Adi iser, A. Macleod, i c s (offg ). 

Deputy Financial Advisers, Lt -Col E Prince, 
O.B.F , I.A., Mr. A. Slater, M A., IT -(’ol If 
Murray, c i b , i .Mr L Eaj igop.iLiii, 
M.B.E., F R.E.S., Maj L.Lowat, Lt ( ol .1 II D 
Watbon, I. A. (Te!npr> .) ,Mr. A C. T>ndali, 
M.A. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Eai Bahadur K 
C: Maulk, b.a , H. D. BaiicTjCe, Jlai Sabih If 
S. Kaisth, Eai Sahib A K. Ghosh, b A , Mi. 
F. W. Eeed (Temp ). 

Superintendents, Mr. Gaiiri Shanki'r, b a., Mr. 
A. J. Mendes, Mr. J. E Hope, Mr. A. T Ba- 
nerjee, Mr. Amar Nath (Temp.) 

Foreign and Political Dlfartmlnt 
Secretary, Politiial, I lie Ifon’ble Sir John. 

Thompson, k o.i.f., c s i. 

Secretary, Foreign, Sir Denys de S Bray, K c i E , 
C.S I , C B E. (on lea\e). 

Offg. Foreign Secretary, E B. Ilowell, c.s i., 

O.l.E. 

Deputy Secretaiy, Geneial, A. C. Lothian, 
i)eputy Secretary, Politxeal, H. E. Lynch-Blosse 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, Major A. E. B. 
Parsons, d.s 0 , o.b.e. 

Undersecretary, K. S. Mohd. Inam-ul-Uuk. 
Assistant Secretary, E. Bertram Higgs, m b B. 

Assistant Secretary,*^. W. Kirkpatrick, m b.e. 
(on leave.) 

Assistant Secretary, J. W. S. Inglis, iso. 

Attache, Khan Sahib Mohd. Gbias-ud-Din 


Superintendents, F. S Hosloy, C. H Hai court 
(on Icavej, J W. Edmondson, M Smith, E. S. 
Budd, G. G. Blade G. M. Coates, J U. 
Eodgers, J. Pmer {Off'i ), P G, Otto {Ofjg ) 

*JIOMB DFPARIMENT. 

Secretary, H. G. Haig, C.I.F., I C.S. 

Joint Seerctary, .f. M. Durmett, c.r.E , T.C S. 
Deputy Secretary, .1. D . V. Hodge, i.c s. 

U rater Secretary, 'P. S. C Jayaratnam, 1 c S. 

Assistant Seoetarics, E.H. Brandon, U.C. Stuart. 
Superintendents, Eao Sahib K. P. Ananhin, 
T. P. Eoy, J, O M'Dermott, W. D’Almc ida, 
Nareudra Nath Bam rjee, F. H. T. Ward. 

DiRFcroR, Public Information. 
Director, .T Coatman, J.P. 

DEPAlirMKNT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR. 
Secretaiy, The Hoii’ble Mr. A. C. Me Watters, 
c I E , ICS. 

' Deputy Secretary, A. G. Clow, l.C.s. 

Undersecretary, S J.all, i C S, 

I Assistant Secretary, Eai Jiahadur J. P. Gangiili, 
(on deputation). 

Offg. A ssistant Secretai y, Eai Sahib H L. Clubber. 
Deputy Set retail/, {Public 1F(dA.s Branch), and 
Offg. Consulting Engineer to the Oovernment of 
India, D. G. Harris, c.i.E., Dip. Ing. Zurich, 
MIE (Ind.). 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. G. Dollman (on 
leave.) 

I Offg. Assistant Secretary, W. E. Chambers. 

Supennieiulent.s, L. lUoenunk, W. E. (diambers, 
Eai Sahib At. mil Mohan Banerjee, Eai Sahib 
Nihal Ciiand, B A , {Offg ), A M. Price {Offg.) 
Eai Sahib 8. K. Banerjee, Eai Sahib H. I. 
Clubber, Eai Sahib Pdt. Gaun Shankar, Eai 
Sahib Dipchand, C A. Ji. Watts. 

Offg. Superintendents, B. C. Tawakley, M.A., 
Balkishan. 

Superinten /ing Engineer, Simla, Imperial Circle, 
A. Brebncr, B.sc , c.i e. 

Post and Telegraph Dkpartaient. 
Director-General, Sir Gyanen^Eoy, M i.E.E. 
(Eailway Board) Railway dIpartmenp. 
Chief Commissioner, Sir, Clement Hindley, Kt. 
Financial Commissioner, Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, 

^ Cl £>) I 

Membfjr, Mr. P. C Sheridan,, c M.o. 

Me%iber, Sir Austen Hadow, Kt , c.V.o. 

Director of Establishment, Mr. S. Dutta Gupta, 

M A., M.B E. 

Director, K)nil Engineering, Mr. A. Lines. 
Director, Mechanical Engineering, Mr. A. J. 
Cliase, o B E. 

Director of Traffic, Mr. H. C. Sparke. 

Director of Finance, Mr. A. M. Hayrnan, O.b.e. 
Secretary, Mr. J. C. Highet. 

Deputy Secr^ar^, ^r. J. Kaul. 

Deputy Director, Programme, Mr. J, P. Black- 
wood. 
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Deputy Director, Stores, Mr. H. Jackson. 
Deputy Director, Traffic & Statistics, Mr. B. 
Moody. 

Deputy Director, Finance, Mr. P. R. Ran. 
AssutarU Director, Finance, Mr. IJ. J. M. 
dcLansje. 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Mr. Gopal Natli. 
Timber Advisory Officer, Mr. Jl. G Manoit. 

Chief Superintendent, Mm 35. €. Rundlett 
Technical Office^, Mr. A F. Harvey. 

Officers on Spei lal Duiij, Mr J ift D Wrench 
33ai Bahadur B. D. Pulcn, Mr. P. W. J)avle‘^, 
Mr. .T. A. Tanliiibon. Mr. V. Bayley, Mr A. 
F. Slater. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, L. Graham, c.l.B., i.o.S. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, \V. T. 3Vr. 
Wright, c i.R , I 0 s. 

Additional Joint Sect ctary, S. C. Gupta, Barris- 
ter- at- Law. 

Deputy Secretary, G H . Spence, i.c s. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, E. H. B. Jolly, 

1.0. 5. 

Solicitor to the Government of India, Lt.-Col. 

Sir Robert Dunlop, Kt., O.I.E n s O. 

Asstt. Solicitor to the Government oj India, S. 
Webb- Johnson. 

2nd Assistant Solicitor to the Government of 
India, S. IMushran, M \ , Bar-at-Law. 
Reqistrar,C.D^. F. IVrcIra. 

Superintendent‘s, Rai A. L. Banrrjec Baliadur, 
Rai Sahib D. Dutt, F. A. Thorpe, and A. W 
Chick. 

Department of Commerce 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. G. L. Corbett, c.i e , 

1.0. 5. (on deputation). Sir George llainN, 
K.O.I E., C.s I , I.c s , [Offg ) 

Deputy Secretary, N. J. Rougliton, i c s 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. N. B.iueijec, 
B.A. 

Asst. Secretary, Lai Sahib L. Sen. B.A, 
Superintendents, J. Scaly, Lad li Prasad, B.A. , 
E. F. Rogers. 

Actuary to the Government of India, 11. G 
W. Meikle, F f \. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 
Commissioner, J C. Ferguson, i c s 
Deputy Commissioner, F. D. Reid. 

General Manager A. D C. IMcIver. 

Assistant Commissioners, E D. Wilson, D. IVl. 
Smith, A. G. O. Howard, U. A. H. Scott. 

• 

Survey Department. 

Surveyor -General of India, Col.Comdt. E. A. 
Tandy, R.E. » * 

Geological Survey. ^ 
Director, E. H. Pascoe, M.A., sc d , d.sc , p.G.s , 
P.A.S B. • 

Superintendents, L. L. Fermor, o B E , A R s m , 
D.sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., f.a.s.b. ; G. E. Pilgrim, 
D.sc., FG.s., f.a.s B. ; G. H. Tipper, m.a., 
FO.s., y.A.s.B., G. de P. Cotter, ba. ; J. C. 
Btown, O.B.E., D.sc.,F.A.s.ni ; and H. C. Jones, 
AJI.S.M., A.R.O.S., F.a.s.* f 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.sc., Pb.D„F.A.S.B. 


Botanical Survey. 

Director, C. C. Galder, B.sc. (Agr ), p a s 
Dr. S. N Bal, Ph. D., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum ; P. T Russell, Sn- 
I>erltilendent, Cinclioua Cultivation m Burma. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Director-General of Archeology, Sir J.H. Marshall 
Kt , c T E , M \ , LL.D , F S A. ; Deputy 
Director-General J Blakiston Joint Deputy 
Direetor-Genrral, Daya Ram Sahani, M a. ; 
Superintendent, Ea<itern Circle, Rakhal Das 
Itaneiji, ma , Siipenntendent, Western Curie, 
Kashinatli Naia\au Dikshit, M A , Super- 
intendent, Southern Circle, A. H liOughurst, 
Sujierintendent, Xoithern Circle, Mauhi Z.ifar 
Hasan Khan, B A , Thomas Adolph Otto, 
Al.adhcio Sarup Vap ; Superintendent, Central 
Circle, J. A Page, Siijici inlendent, Binma, 
C Duioisclle, MA, ISO.: Siipenntendent, 
Frontier Circle, H. Hargreaves. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Direcio) -General, Indian Medical Service, The 
IIou Majoi-General T’. H. Symons, c s.l., 
0 B E , K u s , I M s 

Fublic Health Commi'^sionc) ndh the Goieniment 
of India, Lt -Col J D. Graham, c.i K .IMS 
Deputy Dll e< tot -Gene/ nl, Indian Medual Ser- 
vice, Lt -Co] J X. S. Flemings, o E E., im.s. 

Assistant hi ecfoi-Gi noal, Indian Mnlual 
Sei lice, {San y ), Capt. C, M Gaiiapatliv, M.C.. 
IMS, {Stoics), Lt.-Col G. G. Hiist, IMS 

Diicdor, Cnittal Hesmrch Institute, Kasauh, 
Lt -Col S R Chii'itophci'', C.I E , o B E , I m.S 

Assistant to Diicilor, Centiul lieseatch Institute, 
Kasauh, Capt X. R X Ijangar, D Ph , i M s , 
(ofjif ), Major J. A. Siiitoii, V c , IM.S, Major 
L i*. A. Anderson, i m s. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madias Olseriatonrs, 
T. Ro>ds , D Sc. 

Bombay Obsetiutoiy, B N. Baneiji, M sc. Ph.D. 
Ml eoivlouist Buni'aij Obscriatut y, S. X. 
Banerji, D.Se. 

Librarian, hnpeiud LV'iarv, Calcutta, J. A 
(.'hapmaii. 

Agncultaral Adiisei and Diiector of the Ayn- 
cullutal Ilcscaiih InstUulc, Vasa, 1). Cloustoii, 
M A , C.I E 

Director, Zouloqual Survey of Iiulia, Indian 
Museum, IMajor R B. Sejiuoui Sewell, 
IMS, M.A. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps 
E. E. Coombs, o B E. 

Manager, Govet nment of India Picss, Calcutta, 
J. J. INIeikle, 0 B E , V D. 

Directoi -Cent rai Intelligence , J). Petrie, C.I.E , 
C.V.O, O.B.E 

Duector-Gcneial of Comiiienial Intelligence and 
Stalutics, D. B. Mock. 

Deputy Directo) -General ^of Com menial I nteJi^ 
gence and Sialislics, M. L. J. Maciver, i.e.s. 
Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pai, 
M.A. 
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GOVEKNORS-GENEIIAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed 

Name charge 

of office. 

Warren Hasti'^gs . . . . 20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart .. 8 Feb. 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, K. G. (a) .. 12 Sep. 1788 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . . 28 Oct- 1793 

a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792. 
(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 
Clarke, K.c.B. ) .. 17 March 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, P C. (c) 18 May 1798 

The Marquis Cornwallis, k, a. (2nd 

time) 30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.O. {d) . . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.Q., p.o. («). . 4 Oct. 1«13 
John Adam (ojQ^fif.) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 


I NoTE.-~The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEltOYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERA]^ OF INDIA. 

* Assumed 

,^Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, p.o. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., Q.C.B., p.o. . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.c.B (b) [Offg.) .. ..21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison , 

K.C.B. ioffg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., a.c.B., K.c.s.l. (c) .. 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.p. . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) {offg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K. t. («) 

iojfg) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.c. (/i ) .. 3 May 1872 


Lord Amherst, P.O. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William ButterworthBayley {offg.)\^ Mar. 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

Q.O.B., Q.O.H., P.C 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
d) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb. 1813. 

(tf) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec. 1826. 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

Q.C.B., Q.C.H., p.c 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

{offg) 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, g.o.b., p.o. (6) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.C. (c) .. 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (ojSTj/). 15 June 1844 

The Right Hon, Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.O.B. (J) 23 July 1844 

TbeEarlof Dalhousie, P.o. (e) ..12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.o. (/) ..29 Feb. 1866 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(ft) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough, 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 26 Aug. 1849^ 
(/) Afte^ards (by creation) Earl Canning. 


Lord Lytton, G.O.B. {g) . . ..12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dutferin, K.P., g.o.b., 
G.C.M.Q., P.c. (i) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G. 0 . 

M. G . . . . 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.O 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P 0 . 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill {offg.) .. .. 30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.C.(f)13Dee. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. Q., p. c , G. 0 . 

M. Q .. ..18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.o., 

G.O.B., G.O.M G., G.O.V O., I.S.0C?)23 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmsford .. .. Apl, 1916 

Lord Reading Apl. 1921 

Lord Irwin Apl, 1926 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May’ 1869, 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) BarAn Lawrence. 

(d) Aftertvards Sir John Strachey, Q.O.S.T., o.i.b. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) A^rwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brpoK. * 

{9) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 N0V.U888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

(i) During tenure of offfee, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (Q.M.s.i., an.d g.m.i.b.). 
On quitting ofiic^ he becomes G.c.s.i. and 
O.O.I.E., w9vh the date of bis assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 



The Imperial 

The gradual evolution of the Indian con^ 
stitution is fully traced in the article on “ The 
Government of India," which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
lal for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
whicn are tiilly set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below. — 

21. (1) Every Council ^f States shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(«) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An olficial shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if anv non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
thissaction may providef or meetings of rnembers 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty -eight of 
the principle Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian leglslrture, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the cijamber, there shall be ireedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by realon of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of cither chamber. 

25. Indian Budget : — (l) The estimated 
annual .expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in , 
the form of a statement ilbfore f^oth chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. I 
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(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor- Genera I 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iii) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as— 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(I) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of rsvenue of money, 
docs or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or monevs relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce tlie amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which baa 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. Emergency Powers : — (l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith betfcuie an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be Intro- 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
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maybe) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ;and 

(6) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the si}»niflcatioii 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to 8hall,onsif?naturel)ythe Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
bo made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
betofo both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have eflectuntilit has received Uis Majesty’s 
assent, and shall not be presented for Hi** 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and eficet as an 
Vet passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
issented to ; 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
'"hic-h justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
CO ne into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
ihc Act shall have such force and clFoct as I 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrppLEKBNTALPROVisiONS:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any *^provincial subject, or 
any part of a jyovincial subject, which lias not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(d) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to bo introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill IS moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of uritish India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction . 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel. 


A. Elected Me>ibep.s (104). 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muluiramadan Urban). 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muharnniadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non -Muhammadan 

Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chmgleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and NilgHs (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 


Name. 


Sriman S. Sriiiivaba Iyengar. 

' Mr. Varahagiii Venkata Jogiali. 

T Piakasam 

o 

Mr Battcna Perumalla Nayudu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. R. Ki, Shanmukham Chetty., 

Mr. M. K. Acharya. 

Mr. A. Rangel, wami Iyengar. 

Mr. M. S Sesha Iyengar. 

Mr. G. Sarvotara Bao. 

Maulana Md. Abd'fll^ Latif Sahib Bahadur 
Earookhi. 
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Oonstltuency. 


Name. 


South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan). 

Madras( European) . . . , 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 
Bombay City (Non -Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Ditto. 

Sind (Non -Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Southern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jahagirdas and Zemindars (Landholders). 

B ay 

om-o Mlllowners* Association (Indian 
Commerce). 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural).. . 

Presidency DJvisicn (Non -Muhammadan Rural), 

Dacca Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural). . . 

Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Ur%an) . . 

• 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). . 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Ruraij . . 

Do. do. 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhamiia^an j^ural) 


MoulviSayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Khan Bahadur Hajl Abdullah Haji Kassim, 

The Rev Dr. E M. Macphail, C I E , c b.e. 

Mr. K. V. Raiigaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 

Mr. M. R .Tayakar, M a., ll b 

Mr Jamnadas Madhavji Metha. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, O.I.B. 

Mr. Vihtalbhai J. ratel. 

Mr. Ea/.al Ibtahim R.ihimtulla 

Mr. Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, B.A , LL.B. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Bclvi. 

Mr. Mahomed Ah Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Ah lulla Haroon. 

Wadoro Mohonied Paiiah Ghulam Kadirkhan 
Da khan. 

Mr. E. F. S^ke-;, M I 0 E. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,c.l.E., m r.E. 
Wtidero Wahidbaksh Illahibaksh Bhuto. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 

Mr, Nirmal Chundcr Chunder. 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. Yacoob C. Ariff. 

Dr. A. Sulirawardy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 

Mr, Md. Anwarul Aziin. * 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Bengal (Euroi)ean) 
Do. 

Do. 


Mr. W. Arthur Moore, M.B.E. 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay, C.b.e. 

Col. J. D. Crawford, D.S^o., M 0. 


Bengal Landholders 

Marwari Association (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Mahummadan Rural).. 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 


Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhiiry. 
Ral Bahadur Tarit Bhushan Roy. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Chaudhri MnkhtarSingh 
Pandit Hirday Nath Xunzrii. 


Rohilkund and Kuraaon Division (Non-Muh- 
atnmadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
oiadan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr Ghanshyam Das I'-irla, 
Miin-hi fswar Saran 


Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Kummar Ranajaya Singh. 


Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


Tasaddug Ahmad ;^han Shervani. 
Mr Muhammad Ismail Khan. 


Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural). 


Dr L. K. Hyder. 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 

Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 


Mautvi Muhammad Yakub 
Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Shaikh Mu shir Hosain Kidwai. 
Mr. T. Gavin Jones. 


United Provinces Landholders 


Lala Trilokinath 


Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan). . 

JuUundur Division (Non -Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan). . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North-West Punjab (Muliammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
East Punjab (Sii^) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders ^ 

Tlrhut Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 
Do. do. 


Pandit Thakar Das. 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Vacant. 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan, Kt. ' 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Sayy.^d Hus‘.ain Shah. 

Makhdura Sved Raja Baklish Shah. 
Sardar Karlkr Singh. 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Mohammad Nawaz Khan. 

Babu Narayan Prjvpad Singh. 

Mr. Gaya Pra^"d SiiMjh. 




Legislat%ve 


Province or body represented. 


Orissa Division (Non-Miihammadari) 

Do. do. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non— Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum ]N[onghyr(Nop-Muliaramadan) 
Bhagalpnr, Purnca and the Santhai Parganas 
(Non-Muhaiiimadaii) • 

Ohota Nagpnr Division (Non-Mnhammadan) . . 
Patna and Cliota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam- 
madan). 

Bhagaipur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhamraadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders . . 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

Marshall 

B. - NojfiNATED Members 
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Name. 


Mr. Nilkaatha Das. 

Mr. Bhubaiiananda Das. 

Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha. 

Mr. K. Siddhenhwar Prasad Sinha. 

Mr. Ganganand Sinha. 

Mr. Ham Narayan Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Moulvi Badi-uz-zaraan. 
liiaulvi Muhammad Shafee. 

Tlaja Jlaghunandan Parshad Singh. 
Dr.B S. Moonje. 

Dr. Hari Singh Gout; Kt. 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

Maulvi S^cd Abdul Hasan Natique. 
Sath Jamnadass. 

Snjut Tarum Bam Phookun. 

Mr. Srlschandra Dutta. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 
Vacant 

U Khin Maung. 

U. Tok Kiji 
U. 111a Tun Pru. 

Mr. W.Stenhouso Lamb. 

Lala Bang Bihari Lai . 

Rai Sahib M.Harbilas Sarda, 

Capt. Suraj Singh Bahadur, l.o.M. 
LUDINQ THE PRESIDENT) (40), 


Government of India 


Do. 


Do. . 
Do. *. 


Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. . . • 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. . . 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Madras • . . 
Do. 


Official Members (25) 

. . . . . . . . The Honourable Sit Alexander Muddiman, 

Kt., C S.I , C.I.E. 

.. .. The Honourable Sir Charles Tunes, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E. 

. . . . • • The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra» 

K.C.I.E. C.BE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil PhUlott Blackett, 

K.C.B. 

.. .. .. .. The Hon. Mr. J. W. Bhore, C.I.E, o.B.E. 

.. .. .. .. Mr. L. Graham, C.I.E. 

.. .. .* .. Sir. Gnnen Roy, Kt, 

♦ . . Mr, J. M Dunmett. 

. . . . . . . . Mr. G. M Young, 

. . . . . . . , Mr. E. B. Howell, O.S.I., o,i.e. 

.. .. • ,. .. Mr. A. G. Clow, 

. . . . • . . . Mr. A. A. L. Parsons. 

Mr. A. Ayangar. 

.. .. .. .. Mr. J. Coatman. 

. , . . . . . . Mr. R. Littlehailcs • 

. , g . . . . , . Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya. 

-p .. ,. Mr. F. B. Evans, O.s.i. 
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The Council of Stale* 


Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 

Do 

United Provinces . . 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Onssa . . 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Berar representative 


.. Mr. F. W. Allison, 

. . Mr. P. B. ITaigh. 

.. Mr. J. T, Donovan, t 

. . . . Khan Bahadur Nasiruddin Ahmad. 

.. .. Mr. M. Keane. 

.. .. Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Azi7. 

. . Ral Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.E. 
. . . . Mr. H. C. Greenfield . 

. . . . Mr. J. Hezlett. 

. , . . Mr. H. Tomkinson. 

. . . . Mr. Madhao Shrihari Aney. 

Non-Official Membebs (14.) 


Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 

Do 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab. . 

Do 

Bihar and Onssa . . 

North-W’est Frontier Province .. 

Indian Christian 

Anglo-Indian Community 

Labour interests 

Depressed Classes 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 


Mr. KikabhaiPremchand. 

Vacant. 

Prince Afsar-ul-Miilk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Hussain Bahadur. 

Mr. Koshav Chandra Roy, C.T.E. 

Raja Muhammad E’jaz Rasul Khan, C S I. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh, C.T.E. 
Hon. Capt. Kabul Smgh Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Asbrafuddin 
Ahmad, C.I.E. 

Nawab Sir Saiiibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.I.E. 
M. Ruthnaswamy, 

Lieutenant-Colonel TI. A. J. Qidney. 

Mr. Narayan Malbar Joshi. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Sir Walter Stuart James Willson, Kt. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Presidtni — The Hon*ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,o.l.E., l.o s. 
A.— Elected Members (33), 


Oonstltnency. 


Name. 


Madras (Non- Muhammadan) .. .. .. I Diwan Bahadur Sir 3. M. Annamalai Chettiyar, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 
Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Ben gal ( N on-H uham m ad an ) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal (Muhammadan) 

Do. 


Sir C. Sankaran Nayar. ^ 

Mr. V. Bramadas Pantulu. 

Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahodur. 
Mr. Manmohandas RamJI Vor.*. 

Slr‘t*hiroze 0. Sethna, Kt., O. B. E. 

Mr. Rat.ansl Dharamsi Morarjl. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahlm Haroon Jaffer. 
Mr. All Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Sir Arthur Henry Froom, Kt. 

Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhuri, 

Mr. Lokenath Mukerjee. 

Rai Nallnlnath Seth Bahadur. 

Mr. Mahmood SrJirawardy. 

Khan Bahac^ar Mifhlvi Abdul Karim. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Soutl^rn(Non-Muhamraadan) 
United Provinces WestTMuhammadan) 

United ProvjnC(>8 Ea^-t ( MnhamTjriadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhararaadan) 

Po. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce . . 


Mr. John William Anderson Bell, 

Tlaja Sir Bampal Singh* K.O.l.E. 

Lala Sukhbir Slnha. 

Baja Moti Chand, C.I.B, 

Saiyid All Nabi. 

Haiyid Baza AH. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, O.I.B. 

Sardar shivdeo Singh Uboroi. 

Nawab Salnbzada Sayad Md. Mehar Shah. 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bameshawara Singh, 
O.O.I.E., K.B.E , of Darbhanga. 

Anugraha ^a^ayan Sinha, 

Mr. iMahendra Prasad. 

Shah MuJiaraniad Zubair. 

Seth (iovind Das. 

Maulvi (Jolain Mustafa Choudhury. 

Mr P.C. D. Chari. 

W. A. Gray. 


B. — Nominated Members (26 excluding the President), 

(a) Official Members {not more than 19 excluding President). 


Government of India 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 


Uis Excellency Field Marslial Sir William Bird- 
wood, Bart.. a C.M.Q. E.C S.I., O.I.E., 

D.s.o. 

SlrMuhamracd Ilabibullah. 

S. B. Das. 

J. Crerar, c s.I., c l E. 

Major General T. I{. Symons, C.S. I., 0 b.e., 

K H s I M.S. 

G. L. Corbett, C.I.E. 

A. il. Ley. 

A. M. Stow, 0,B E. 

John Pcrronet Thompson, c.s.i. 

Vacant. 

JaiiK'S Alexander Kichcy, C.I.E. 

II Tireniaii, C.I.E. 

J. . Smyth. 

T. Emerson, B.A., C.I.E. 

Pandit Sham Bihar! Misra. 

A. Langley, C.I.E. 

D. Wcbton. 


Berar Representative 


{b) Berar Representative. 

Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde, 

( c) Non- Official M embers , 



Madras . . . . . . . . . . • 

Bombay 

(h'ntral Provinces . . . . • 

The United Provinces . . 

I he Punjab (Indian Cliristian) 

The Punjab 

Do. 

North-West Frontier Proviijpcs . . 

> » 


Baja Swctachalapati Eamakrishana Ranga 
Bao Bahadur of Bobbili. 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha. Kt. 

Sir ManeckjT Byramji l)adabhoy,K.c.i.B. 

Buia ^awab Ah K han of Akbarpur. 

Kaja Sir Harnam Singh, K o.l B., of Lohani. 
Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.c.i.b. 
Major Nawab Maliomeir Akbar Khan, C.I.E, 
Khan of Hoti. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 

No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1921). 

Ajmer Merwara. . 

2 

2,711 

405.899 

Andamans and Nicobars 

.... 

3,143 

26,833 

Assam 

12 

62^959 

7,598,861 

Baluchistan 

6 

, 45,804 

421,679 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

46,653,177 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

33,998,778 

Bombay (Presidency) .0 .. .. •• 

26 

123,064 

19,338,586 

Bombay . . 

26 

75,918 

16,005,170 

8,278,493 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

Aden 

.... 

80 

64,923 

Burma .. .. 

41 

236,738 

13,205,564 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

100,345 

13,908,514 

Coorg 

1 

1,582 

164,459 

Delhi 



486,741 

Madras 

24 

3 41,726 

42,322,270 

Nortb-West Frontier Province ( Districts 

5 

16,466 

2,247,696 

and administered Territories) 


Punjab 

29 

97,209 

20,678,393 

United Provinces oi Agra & Ondh . . 

48 

107,164 

45,590,946 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

33,420,638 

Oudh 

12 

23,966 

12,170,308 

Total, British Territory 

267 

1,097,901 

247,138,396 

States and Agencies 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1921). 

Balnchlstan States 

: ^ 

86,511 

378,999 

Baroda State 

.... ' 

8,099 

2,121,875 

Bengal States 

— 

32,773 

896,173 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . . • 


8,965,481 

Bombay States 

.... 

*65,761 

7,412,341 

Central India Agency 

■ • • . 

78,772 

9,180,403 

Central Provinces Stater 

.... 

31,188 

2,068,482 

Assam States 




383,672 

Hyderabad State 

.... 

! ‘ * 82,698 

12,463,627 

Kashmir State 

.... 

80,900 

„ 8,322,080 

Madras States 

• • • . 

9,969 

••6,460,029 

979,019 

Cochin State 

.... 

Travancore State 


.... * 

4,005,849 

Mysore State 

.... 

29,444 

6,976,660 

^lorth-West Frontier Frcvince (Agencies 

• . • . 1 

.... 

, 2,828.066 

and Tnbal areas). 




Ponjab States 

• • •*. 

86,632 

4,416,401 

Eajputana Ageney 

.... 

127.541 

9,357,012 

Sikkim 



81,722 

United Provinces States 

.... 

*6,079 

1,134,824 

TotaI,#\ative States .. 


676,267 

71,936,786 ** 

Grand Total; India . . • • 

.... 


819,076,182 
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The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in tho South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 187,074 square 
miles and a population of ‘Z6, 757, 648. Of this 
total 63,453 square miles are in Nutive States, 
with a population of 7,412,341, Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in din ct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue 
nearly 5 crores. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to llmduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races In the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, alto Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hhidu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan- there 
is a largo proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, yith Urdu a rough Ungufi franca 
where English has not penetrated. Thf^ main 
pastes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. . 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In riind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they art of two classes, 'the 
black cotton soil, which yie^s the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial; 


which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon tho seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wt'll irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b( ing completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make thejleccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say. each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos. 
scssed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloorn weavers produce bright- 
coloured sans, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kin^obs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter citv, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 72,266 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 3,456,233 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 153,009 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Island (bales) 

Candies of 784 lbs each 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1,336,261 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 29,004 

I Number of Spind les in Sholapore . . 299,324 
Number of Looms In Sholapore .. 4,759 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) .. 2,836,958 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 46,227 

Great Impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
j generated fifty mill's away on the Ghats, and 
I the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
I description. ^ 

I The situation of Bombay on the western 
I sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
j markets of India and the markets of the West 
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lias griven Bombay ao immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gull 
and the coasts of Africa. Bot the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers liave tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in tlie functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments {q. v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Sccrc 
tary (a) Finance; (b) Revenue; (c) Homo 
and Ecclesiastical ; (d) Political ; («) General, 
Educational and Marme ; (/) Legal ; (ff) 

Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March ; at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from June to November ; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Premdency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Smd has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Prcsid''ncy Proper 
there are Commissioners for i-he Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under/ him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose ^ole revenues belong ‘.to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commls-ioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents, 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and seven puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
(lal Commibsioner and four Additional Judges) 
is the highest court of civil and cninmal appeal. 
The growing importance of Karachi and Sinds 
has, howi'vci. 1 ( cc,ssitat('d the raising of tlic sta- 
tus of the Judu lal ('orninissioncr’s (’onrt and the 
passing of tlio "Sind (’oiiits Act in August 1920, 
whuh oontcmphilcs the creation of a Chief ('oiiit 
for Smd %\ith a Cliid Jatlg(' and three or more 
Puisne .Tndges The Act hovicver has not yet 
h'^en put into elfeet Giving to financial didieulties 
Of the lower civil coiiits the court ot the flu-t 
instance is that of the Suboidinate Judge 
lecruitcd fiom the ranks of the local lawyeis 
The Court of first appeal is that of the Distiut 
oi Assistant Judge, oi of a fii-.t class subordinate 
judge with special poweis Distiict and 
\ssistant Judges are Indian ( ivilians, or mein- 
b> I , ot the I’roviiulal Seivin' In cast's ex- 
ceeding Rs 5,000 m value an appeal from tlie 
dtai-.ion of tlu' Snl>ordinatt' tu Assistant Judgt; 
and ironi the deci'-ion of the I'istiiet Judgt' lu 
all oiigin.il suits lies tf) tlie 11 gh Ctuut Dis- 
tiiet and Assistant Judgt'S excueise criminal 
jiinstliction thronghont the Prt'sidency, hut 
oiiginal (iiminal woik is ehiefiy disjmsed of tty 
the Ext'cntive Distiiet Olluriv Cajtital sen- 
tt'iiees ail* subjt'ct to confiimatioii by the High 
Court. In some of the inmeipal cities Special 
Magistrates cxeicisc summ.iry jurisdiction 
(Bombay has five J’lesitleney Magistiates, ,is 
well as Honorary Magistrates exeieising the 
functions of English Jiistitt's of the JVace) and 
a Couit of Small Causes, corrcsjionding to 
the English County Couits. 

Local Government. 

liOcal control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. . These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, ti e toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent year^ has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the gantral revenues for water supply 
and dratroge. 

The City lilunlclpalitles Ai^t ot 1920 works 
further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the l^esidency. The Act jirovidies 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger Municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which arc now 29 
in number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are injfcsted with larger powers 
I than hitherto . oxercited. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
1 of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
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biiildinps with annual rental values of Es 12 
or with capital value of not less than Es. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 

General Works and the other for Irrigation. 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 

in Sind and consist of a chavi of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal St heme. In addition 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective iirigation works, originating in reser-i 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The Godavari i 
canals were completed during the year 1917-18, j 
and the two most important projects, namely, the 1 
Nera Eight liank (Janal and the Pravara River 
Works system, which have boon under construc- 
tion sinc(‘ 1912 and 191] The Ji.indluTdaia 
dam, tlj(' '-ecoiid higlie^t yet con^l i uet('d hv 
KngiJUH rs the voild o\ei belonging to latter 
gioup was o[H'ned by His Rxci-lleney the Gov- 
einoi on loth IheemlH'i 1920. These ])io|(‘cts 
will Inigate eeitain tiii(ts most liable to himine. 

Police. 

Tlie Pohc(' T()ie(‘ 1 -, (liMdi'd int{) 3 c.dagorus, 
Distiut Polne, Railway I’olice and the 
Rom hay (ity Polin' 'I'he Distint and Raihvay 
Police in tlu' Ihesidcney ])io|)(i ate lor tlu' 
puijiose of lontiol imdi'i tlie linpet toi-Gi-ni'ral 
of J’olue v\lio is a^Msted hv time Deputy 
liispei tois diem ial ol wliom two aie in iliaigt* 
of Range's and tlu' tliiid is in c li.'ige ot the Ciimi- j 
nal Investigation Dopai-tment and the Finger j 
Punt Rinean Distiut and It.iilway Police in i 
Sind are iiiuhT the Ih'pnty lns|)('(toi-Geneuil ot I 
J’oliie lor Sind, snhj((t to tlie (ontiol ot the 1 
(’ommissioner-m-Stnd The exceutne manage-; 
ment ot the Polui* in eadi distiict and on i 
Railways in tlii' Presidenev piopi'r as well as ■ 
in Sind is \( sted m a Suju iintt ndent of Polne j 
ill a Distiut undi ‘1 the ciiuial diieition of the j 
Mugistrati' of the Distiut comeined. For the | 
imriioscs of (th'itive snpi'iMsion o\er tlie in- i 
vestigation and pl(‘^entlon ot enme. some of the , 
laigt'r distiiets aie dividid into one or nioie j 
Suli-DiMsioiis eaeh iindei a Sub-Divlsional ' 
Dllieei who is either an Assistant Supeiintendi'iit j 
ot Polui' or a Di'imtv Supc iinti'iulcnt of Police, i 
Jnspectors a'*t; »iisually jilated m chaige of . 
C’ireles coihiaising two oi moK* I’ldicc Stations j 
Sub- lnsp<'i tors aie the olhceis in eliaige of] 
Police Stations aiu? aii' iiiimatily responsible i 
undt'r the l.iw, for the investigation ot offences ] 
ii'poited at their Pohct' Stations On appoint- i 
ment Assistant Suiierinti'mients rt Police, ] 
Deputy Supeimtemleiits of Police, liwfiectors j 
and Sub- Inspectors uiideigo a course of tiainiiig | 
at the Central Police ’riaiiimg School at Is’asik 
befoic being posted to Distiii ts *for cxeeutuc 
duty. I’he Rombay City I’oliee is a separate 
fort'c under the Commissionei of Police wlio is 
directly responsible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agerfy, partly through the 
medium of grants- In-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 


and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Eoyal 
Institute of Science is now open in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands ; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. (q. v. Education). 

The Compulsory Education Act of 1023 
enables local bodies to enforce compulsory 
primary education, th(' cost of the scheme being 
defrayed partly by Government and partly by 
th(* loial authority Th(* Municipalities of 
Banda, Sataia, Dhulia and Surat have so far 
introduced Compiilsoiy Education under the 
ITiniaiy Fdmation Art of 1918, while the follow- 
ing local authoiilies liave submitted schemes 
under the Act of 1923 which arc under the 
consideration ot Govcinment District Local 
Ruaids 

(1) West Khandi'sh and (2) Ahrnednagar 
Municipalities— (1) Xasik, (2) Sholapur, (3) 

, Ahmadnagcr (4) Ahmadabad, (5) Broach and (0) 

I (Jadag-Bittigni Twuity-one District Local 
I Jloaids and 34 Municipal have taken over the 
j contiol of Primary Edm'ution. 

; The Educational Department is administered 
I by a Director, with an Inspector in each Dlvi- 
j sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
' in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by Government for two years), and 
loo Fellows of whom 10 are ex^offl,no ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 

Proposals have been recently put forward by 
the Committee on Unisirsitv Reform for the 
reorgan i/aiion of the Uniiersity on sounder 
lines, but these are still under the consideration 
of tlie authorities. 

The principal educational institutions are: — 
Government Arts Colleges — 

Eiphmstone College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. H. ll.imill, M.A. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson, M.A, 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, 
G Fiudhiy shiiras, M.A , F.S S. (Offg ) 

KarnatiK College, Dharwar, Principal, Mr. 
n. V. Hampton, m.a. 

Private Arts Colleges — 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Duhr, 8. j. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, K. R. Kanitkar, 
M.A., B.SO. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, S. G. Barrow', B so. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, M.A, 

Bahaiiddinbhal Coll^ige, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. S. H. Hodivala, M.A. 
j Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
1 ment), Dean, Dr. Y. G. Nadgir. (Ag.) 
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College of Engineering, Poona (Government), I less than 850 additional beds In the various 
Prmcipal, Mr. W. L. 0. Trench. hospitals of the city. Well-equipped hospitals 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), exist in all important up-country stations. 
Principal i Dr. William Burns. , Over three million persons including 78,000 in- 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J, | patients are, treated annually. The Presidency 
T. Turner. i contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 

College of Scicp''e, Ahincdabad. I for the treatment of Lepers, Vaccination is 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Dr. J. S. I carried out by a staff under the direction of 
Khergamvala, lc. d, (London.) I the Director of Public Health. Sanitary work 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, i has received an immense stimulus from the 
Mr. M. L. Tannan, j large grants made by the Government from time 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. I to time. « 

HatTkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt.-Col. I 

John Harrison, I. M.a. (Acting). i finance. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- j Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. Princ- ' passing of this Act Provincial finance wasincor- 
pal, Mr. A. J. Turner, B SO., P. i. C. porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 

Medical. i had certain heads of revenue of their own and 

The Medical Department is In the charge j other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation m that oi i ment of India. By the new constitution a 
the Director of Public Health, both members ' comparatively clean cut was made between the 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeon'- i finances of the Government of India and those 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- I of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
sponsible for the medical work of the district, [the Provinces enjoy in full, aud in return they 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the | make cash contributions to the Government of 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large ' India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
hospitals are maintained by the Government principle underlying this sittlernent is that 
in Bombay, and arrangements are being made to those contributions shall gradually disappear, 
increase the hospital accommodation in the City. i The present contribution of the Government of 
It is hoped to set up in the near future not Bombay is Rs 56 lakhs. 

Estimated Revenue for 1926-27. 

Principal ILeads of Revenue. Rs. 


V Land Revenue 5,33,00,000 

VI Excise 4,35,38,000 

VII sumps 2 , 01 , 00,000 

VIII Forests 73,89,000 

IX Registration .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,00,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes 26,18,000 


Total .. 12,81,45,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Etnbankment , <Scc, — 

XIII Works for which Capital Accounts are kept .. .. 64,95,000 

XIV Work for which no Capital Accounts are kept .. .. .. 65,000 


XVI Interest 


Debt Service. 


Total 


65,60,000 

1,68,35,000 


Civil Administration. 

XVII Administration of Justice 

XVIII Jails and Convict Settlements .. 

XIX Police 

XXI Education 

XXII Medical 

XXIII Public Health 

XXIV Agriculture 

XXV Industries 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments 


17.64.000 

4.99.000 

8 . 22.000 

10.13.000 

4.05.000 

4.91.000 

3.29.000 
1,000 

2 . 10.000 


XXX Civil Works 


Civil Works 


Total . . 


65.34.000 

14.90.000 


Miscellaneous, 


XXXIII Receiptsin aid of Superannuation .. .. 16,74,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 2,67,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous 6,01,000 


vl’otaic* ,, 26,42,000 
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Estimated Revenue for 1926-27— oonW. 

M iscellaneom — >coiitd . 

Rs. 

XXXIXA Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial 

XXXIX-A Governments 17,90,000 

Total Revenue .. 16,28,96,000 

CivU Works and ^fiscellanpous public improvements receipts not charged to lieienue. 

XLIt Bombay Development gclK'tne . .. . .. .. 44,51000 

D(‘bt heads ■ — 

Deposits and advanees Loans and advances bv piOMncial Govern- 
ment Advances from )»ro\inUal Loans Fund . 4,28,17,000 

Opening Balance . . . ... 6,40,47,000 

Grand Total . 27,48,14,000 

Estimated Expenditure for 1926*27. 

J)IHKCT J)JMA\J\s ov mn RiJVExnr 

5. Land Revenue . . . . . 69,64,000 

6. Excise . ... . . 48.78,000 

7. Stamps .. . ... 3,51,000 

8. Forest . . . . 42,50,000 

8A Forest Capital outlay . . 2,61,000 

9 Registration . ... ... .. ... . 7,12,000 

9A. Scheduled Taxes .. . . ..... .- 21,000 

Total . ~ 1,74,37,000 

fmgation, Embayihnent, <Src , Revenue Account 

14. Interest on works for s\hieh Capital Accounts are kept 64,06,000 

15 ()ther Revenue Exiienditure tinanced from Ordinary Hevenue 28,16,000 

15. (1) Othei Jb'\enue I'jxpeiuiiture financed fiom tamine Insurance Grants 11,64,000 

Total 1 ,03.86,000 


Debt Eeniee. 

19. Interest on Ordinal y Debt 
21. Reduction oi avoidance of debt 


Total 2 51,63.000 

Civil Administration 

2,22,10,000 

73.83.000 

26.87.000 

1.71.22.000 
22,000 
66.000 

2.05.12.000 
49 20,000 

24.51.000 

30.04.000 

1.03,000 

;; .. 5,07,000 

Total . 8,09,87,000 

Civii Worls 

41. Civil Works 

Miscellaneous 

43. Famine Rell('f and Insurance 

45. Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

46. .Stationer> and Printing . . 

47. Miscellaneous ..... 


1,35,70,000 


41.96.000 

54.74.000 

18.86.000 
43,59,000 


22. General Administration 
24 Administiation ot .Instiee 

25. .Tails and Convict Settlements 

26. Police 

27. Polls and Pilotage 

30 Scientific Departnumts 
31. FAlucation 
32 Abdical 
.33. Public IlealtJi 

34. Agricu?tme 

35. Industries .. 

37. Miscellaneous D Apartments 


2,38,11,000 

13,52,000 


Total 


1,59,14,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1826 - 27 — copied. 

Misccllancov.s— contd. 

51 & r)lA (’otdiihutioii and IMi'^rcllancoiis adjtistnicnts lict\v(cn (Vntfal and Pto 
vindanTcneiiinanls . 

ExpL'iiditiiiL' 111 England . . . 

Tola] LxU'iiditii^C 

Capitul Account not tftuxjid to Juxenuc 

55, Con'^tiiK'tion ot li ligation AVoiKs 
59. Jloinbav l)''\f]npim’nt Hcluini' . 

Otiui E\pe'idi(iiic not (haigt<l to IUmiiui 
])(' bt Heads, J)(potits and Ad^aiuts 
(’lo!^ing Eiilaniu 

(Iraiid Total ‘i7, t8,l 4,000 


2,19,91,000 
09,02, 000 
0 1 28,000 
2 2 : 1 . 74.000 
) 1 : 1 , 90,000 


Ks. 


50.09.000 

36.57.000 

17,27,23,000 


Governor and Presuient-in~Covnctl. 

His Excellency Lt.-t'olonel The llight Hoii’blc 
Sir Leslie Oime Wilson, r.c,, g.c i.k., 
c,M.o , n.s.o. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Sccy — Jana a Campbt'll Ker, CIK, 
M.A., I C S. 

Offij. Mill!. Sccretaiy— Captam C. li. Lyoin 
A I R 0. 

6’Mr</eo/i -Major A. G Tr< ssidi r, md, i m s. 
Atdes-dc'Ciun/) - -('apt K L Kojal 

Marines , (_apt () L Pagi t, 2nd J>n , DujImiii 
L ight Intantiy, (.apt G S (' H A. Macaitiicv, 
late Eoyal I Ptei Jti/l<s, ('ai>taiu A Do G 8 
Stavtley-Hill, The Stulfuid-hiie A'oonianiv, 

Hon. Aides- de- Camp ' — Major 1) \V WiImhi, 
CIE, \D, Hoinhay Light Horse, AFi, 
Stephen Galvocoressi , (’ajitain F. Seymours 
Williams, ps.o., Hon. (Japtaiu M< herban 
Abdul Majid Klian J)iKr Jung Jiaha«lur, 
Nawab ot Sa\annr, Hon. Lt Jvuinar Slin 
Naharbingbji oi liana, ifon. Lt. Meherban 
Sir Chintainanrao Dhiiudirao alias Appasa- 
heb Patwardhan, kcie, Chief ot Sangli , 
and Hon. Lt M( herban Malojirao Mndhoji- 
rao aims Xana Sahib Aaik, Chiei of Phaltan, 
Captain BalKiishnarao Saidar Bahadur. 

Commandant, U. E the Governor's Bodyguard . — 
Major H. dc X Lucas, 7th Light (.'a\alry. 
Adjutant, II E. The Goiernoi'A Budgyuard. — 
Captain C E Out, l.Ath Launrs. 

Indian Atde-de-C'a/aji— Risaldar Major Lakli- 
pat Singh, 8th King Geoige’s Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members oj Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir ChuniUl Vijbhukandas Mehta, 
M.A., LL.B. (Financi ); 1 he Hon. Mr. J. J.. llieu, 
C.S.I., I.C.8. (Revenue), Th( Hon. Mr J. E. B. 
Hotson, CS.I., i.e.s. (Homo), and The Hon. 
Mr. Cowaaji lehangir, c.i.e. ((Jeneral). The J 
Hon. Khan Bahadur Shaik Glmiani Husaain 
Hidayatalla; The Uon Mi.Govinfl Bah ant Pra- ' 
dhan and The Hon. Dew' an Bahadur Haiilal Desai. , 
The Educational portfolio Includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health. Sanitation and Industrial He- j 


velopment. The Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. also deals with Public Works (roads 
and huildiugH and the Civil Veterinary De- 
' partinenfc ; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, IlegTstration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 

Sf.cretarirs to Government. 

JiCi'cnue Depailmcnt -.1 W. Smyth, M v , i c s 
(Acting) 

Homo and E* ilosiasta nl Departmont -John 
Montt'.ith n \ , I (’ s 

Chief Soofta}!/, Pohtnal Dopaifment .ranu‘s 
Ilea 31aitin, y I 1 ; , u \ , i y ^ (Ading), 

Sccrefan/, General, Edneational and Marine 
Departments - C. W. A. Tuimr, 13 . a., t c s. 
^ 7/u'f Secieta/y, Finance Depailmeni i—GWhcTt 
Wiles, BA, ICS. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affan'- — P.aLik Uain, I r S. (Acting), 

Public Works Department . — 11 T. Harrison. 
Pahlv' Works Devadment, Joint Secretary — 
Deiih Pobtit Howe Biownc, 0 li n. 

MISCELL A N ECUS APPO I NTM ENTS. 
Adl'ncate-General, Jamshedji Behramji Kanga, 
M.A., LL.B. 

InspeHor-General of Police, F. C. Griffith, 
C s I., 0 B E. 

Director of Public Instruction, F P Lory, 

M A 

Siirefcon-Gcncrat, Major-General A. Hoot on, 
0 I.E., 1 M S. 

Oriental Translator, Saj ed Moniruddln S. 

I Moil hie. 

Chief ( ofiscnator of Forests, Arthur Geo. Edic 
(A( fing) 

TaluLdiin Settlement Officer, E Gawan Taylor, 
B A , I 0.8 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F. G. H. Anderson. 

Director of Agriculture, Dr. Herold H. Mann, 
D. Sc. 

Registrar of Co-operative Soheties, G. F. S. Collins, 

O.B.E., M.A., lju 8.'- , 

Municipal Commmioner, Bombay Clayton, 
0.I.I!.. I.O.s, 
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Vice-Chancellor t Bombay Univenity, Sir Chinaan- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

Regutrar, Bombay Univenity, Fardunji M. 
Dastur. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay, P. A. Kelly, 
C.I.E. 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col H MelhiiLsh, 
I.M s. (Offg.) 

Accountant-General, N. V. Raghavan, b.a. 

I nspectoi -General of Pnsons, Lt -Col. J. U 
Murray, C.I.E , i.m s. 

Postmaster-General, P. G Rogers, c.i e., i.c.s. 

Commissioner of Custxims, Salt, Opium ami 
Bxrise, Rdwlii Gc'Oigo, L Lalid Mcgiogor, 
H.A., I.C.S. (Acting). 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, W. W Kind, 
(Acting). 

Consulliny Architect to Goccrnment, A J A 
llllngwoitli, A K I., H A. (Acting) 

('onsulliuq Surer i/or to Got ei ument, T. 11. (1. 
iStampci, F.s I , M c (Acting) 

Beqistrar of Com Jinnies, C. C. O’Connnn, Rai-at- 
Law (Acting). 

Director of Information and Jjuboui I ntcllujcnie ’ — 


J. F. Gcniiings, J5ai-at-Law. 

Sheriff, Byiainjcc Jccjiblioy. 

GOVERNORS OP Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman .. .. .. 1602 

Died on the island ol Anjediva In Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1666 

Died, 2l8t May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey {Officiating) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungicr 1669 

Died in Surat, 3Uth Juno 1677. 

Thomas Rolt 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (Oj?icia<ingr) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite. . .. .. .. 1704 

William Alslabie .. .. .. .. 1708 

Stephen Strict {(Officiating) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone . . . . . . . . 1715 

William Phipps . . . . . . . . 1722 

Robert Cowan .. ,. .. ,, 1729 

Dismissed. , « 

John Horne il734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie(Ojfl?cwitnfi)') » .. 1742 

WUliam Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier 1750 

Charles Crommelin . . . . . . . . 1760 

Thomas Hodges . . . . ^ . . . 1767 

Died, 23rd February 1»71. | 

William Hornby 1771 


Rawson Hart Boddam , . ,/ . . 1784 

Raw’son Hart Boddam 1786 

Andrew Ramsay .. 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . , 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick {Officiating) .. .. .. 1792 

John Griffith {Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown {Officiating) .. .. 18ll 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. .. .. 181 ^ 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elplunstone . . 1819 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, a.C.B. 1827 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer {Officiating).. .. .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare . . . . , . . . 1831 

Sir iTobert Grant, G.C.H 1835 

Died, 0th July 1838. 

James Fansh {Officiating) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . . . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . . . 

George William Anderson {Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.c.h. . . . . 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid {Officiating) . . 1846 

George RussUl Clerk . . . . . . 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . . . . . 1848 

Lord Elphinstone. 0 C.n , P C 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K.c.B. (2nd time) 1860 


Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.C.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.c.B. .. 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.8.I. e . . 1377 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, c.B.i. {Acting). . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.c.M.Q. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.l. {Acting).. 1886 
Baron Reay .. .. .. .. 1885 

Baron Harris . . . . . . . . 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, O.S.l. {Acting) . . 1890 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . , . . 1890 

Baron Nort boot e, o.B. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K. O.S.l. {Acting) , , 1903 

Baron Laraington, G.C.M.G., Q.c.i.K. .. 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, c.S.l {Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.O., 1907 
G.O.J.K. (c). 

Baron Willingdon, G.c.l.B. .. 1913 


Sir Gt'orge Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.E., I).S.O.(f/)1918 
Sir Leslie Orrae Wilson, P.C., G. C.I.E. , 1923 

O.M.G., D.S.O. 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief In 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, buL before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Deo. 1841. 

Cc) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Sydenham. 
<d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Mr. A. H. K. Dohlavi, Bar-at-Iaw, President, 
Kao Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Deputy President. 
Elected Members. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Bombay City (North). (Non-Muhammadan) 

Urban. 

Bombay City (South). (Non-Midiammadan) 

Urban. 

Karachi City (Non-Muliammadan) Uiban 

Ahmedabad City (Non-Midiammadan) Uiban 

Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 

Poona City (Non-Muiiamraadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Broach Distiict (Non-rviuliammadan) Kuial 
Kaira I)i‘»trict (Non-Muhammadan) Ruial 

Pancli Mahals Dist. (Non-]Muhammad.in) Kurjl 
Surat District (\on-Muhainmadan) Rural 

Thana and Bomt)av Subuiban Dwtrut-s (Von- 
Muhamraadan) Kiiial 

Ahmednagar J)l^tIIct (Non-Mnh.iniinadan) 
Rural. 

East Khand(bh Distiict (Non-AIuhammadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik Dibtiict. (Non-Muhammad.ui) Ruial 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Ruial 

Satara District. (Non-Muhainrnadan) Ruial. 

Bclgaum District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muharninadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-lSIuhainmadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Mahammadan) Rural. 


Mr Ramchandia Santuram Asavlc 
All Fiaiuroz .lainshcdji (lin walla 
Dr iManchersha Dlmiijibliai Cildcr. 

Ml. Kharshed Fiamji Nariman 
Mi Phiro/sha .Tchangir Murzban 
Mr Ralubhai 'rnbhovandas lAcsai 
Mr. Naraimias Anandji Rcchar 

Dewan Bahadur Tlaiilal Disalbhai Desai. 

Dr. Mohannath Kcdarnath Dixit 

Air Natvailal 0. Miijumdar 

Mr Nar-iO Balkiibhiia Chaiidiachud 

Mr Amiitlal Dalpatbhai Blicth 
Air. Jcthalal Chimaiilal Swaiiiinarayan 

Air. Ifaribiiai .Thavcrbhai Amin 

Rao Sah( b I>adubli,«i Uiu ^liottamdas Dcsai 
Air. .Inabhai Kcvaldiai Patel. 

Mr AV.iniamao Sitaram Mukaii.iiii 

Air Ifabsamal JLiharmal Shi\.idasani 
Rao Jiahadur Btiimbliai llaruhliodji Naik 

All Shankarrao .Javaramrao Zunzainio 
All (b)\md Pahant J'ladhan 

Air Nanidfxrao Eknath Navle 
Air J\ undanm.il Sobh.ifhand Kiiodca 

Ml Raimal Lakhn band 
Mr. Han Vina yak l\ita>,kar 
Ri Dongar^ing Kamji J’atil. 

Air Rannbandia (JancRi Pradhan 

Kao Naticb Raiin'liandiarao Vithaliao Wandekar 

Air Sada'>hiviao ahas Khasciao Jivajirao 
l*a\i ar 

Air. Nar.iyan Raniji (iunjal. & 

The Hon’ble Air Bh; ,kairao Vithojirao 
.ladhav. 

Rao Bahadur Raoji Ramchandia Kale, 

Air Laxmun Mahadco Deshpand^. 

Rao iiahadur Shamnukhapa Ningapa AiigadI 
Mr. Panditapa Rayajia Chikodi, 

Air. Sangappa Ameengouda Sardc^sal 

Kao Bahadur Sidappa Totappa Kamhli 
Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 

Mr M D Karki. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 

KatnaKiri Dihtiict (Non-Miihammjnlan) Huial 

Eastern Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Jtiiial 

Westc'rn Sind (Non-M yhammadan) Hiiial. 

Sliolapur Distiht. (Non-]Muhammadan) Kural 

Kolaba District (Non-^Iuhaniniadan) Kmal. 

W('st Khandesh District (Non Mnliaimnadan) 
Kuial 

Bombay (ity (Mubaininadan)) Diban. 

Karachi (ity (>rnbainmadan) I'lban 

Ahtindabad and Surat Cdn-s (Muhammadan) 
Crban 

Boona and Sbolai)nr Citn s (Muhammadan) 
Bural. 

The Northern DiMsion (iMuhammadan) 
Knral. 

The Cenfial Division (]Slnlianimadan) Bural. 

The Soutlarn Division. (Aluhammadan) 
Bural. 

Ilyderabad District. (Muhammadan) Bural 

Karachi District (Aluhammadan) Buial. 

Larkana ])istriK (Aluhammadan) Bmal. 


Sukkur Distilct. (Aluhammadan) Rural. 

Thar <t l»aikar District (Aluhammadan). 
Bural. 


Name of Member. 


Atr Venkatiao Anandiao Surve 
Air Bhaskar Bamcliandra Nanai 

All. Jairamdas Dunlatram 

Mr Bhojsing Guidinomal Pahalajani 

Air Sliamrao Panduiani^iao Ligade 

All Atmaiain Afiihadev Atuvane 

All. Aladhaviao Gopalrao Bhosle 

Air Hus^.anah Alaliomcd Bahimtoola 
All Hussainhhai Abdulla Lalji 

Atr All! Alahonn d Balocli Shaikh . 

Khan Saheb Alibbai Alahomcdbhai Alansuri 


Khan Sahib Abdul T.atif ttaji Hajrat Khan 


Th(' Tfonoiiiable Air Ah Alahomed Khan 
Di hlav 1 

Ah Daudkhan Sbalcbhoy. 

I Saidai Bhasahib ahas Dulabawa Baisinghji 

Ah Miaikb Abdul A/az Abdul Latif 

Aloiilana Aloulvi Ralluddin Ahmad. 

Air (lulam Ahamad Daguraiya. 

Ah Haji Ibrabini Baji Alahomed Jitekar 

Saidar Alahaboo)»ali Khan Alahaniad Abkarkhar 
Bnadar 

Ah Divansalub Abasaheb Janvekar. 

The Ifon’blc Khan Bahadur Sir Ghulam Hus- 
sain jlidajatullah. 

Air Noiu Atuhamniad Aluhammad Sujavval. 

Air Rais I’azul Alohomed AValad Khan Saheb 
liaji Baksh Laghari. 

Ah Ghulam Haider Shah Walad Sahebdino 
^hah 

Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam 
Aluitaza Khan Bhutto. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah 
Khan Isran. 

Air. Muhammad Aynb Shah Aluhammad Khuhro 

Khan Bahadur Jan Arahomed Khan Walad 
Khan Bahadur Shah Pas'^audkhan. 

Air Allahbaksh Walad Khan Saheb Haji 
Alahomed Umar. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Tiabi Shah Mouljali 
Shall. 

Air. Jaumahomed Khan Walimahomed Khan 
Bhurgrl, 
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The Bombay Legislative Council, 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Nawabsbah Bistiict (]\rubammadan) Eiiial . 

Upper Sind Fronti(T( Muliammadan) Riiial 

Bombay City. (European ) 

Presidency (European.) 

Deccan Sardars & Inamdars. Landholdem 

Gujarat Sardars & Jnamdars. Landholders. 

Jagirdars cV: Zamindai'^, (Sind) Landholders 

Bombay University. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Indu'^try 

Karachi (Lainbcr of Commerce. Industry 

Bombay Trades Association, Commerce Indus- 
try 

Bombay 3Jillowners As.so<'iution, Commerce 
and Industry 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Com- 
merce & Industry. 


Khan Baliadur TTajl Tmambahsh Khan Ghu- 
1am Basiil Klian Jatoi. 

Khan Sahib Slier Mahomed Khan Karam 
Khan Bijaiani. 

Mr.. J Addyman. 

Ml. A. C. Owen. 

Saidar Gangadharrao Narayan Mujumdar 

Mr. Jeiamdas Bdieehaidas Desai. 

Sayed Muhammad Kamil Shah Kabu Muham- 
iiiad Shah. 

Dr Raghunath Puiiishottam Paranjpye. 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt 
Mr. G L Winterbotham 

Mr. Alan Diiguid 

Mr E W. Peteh 
Mr C N. Wadia, C I E 

Mr (Joidhandas 1. Patel. 

Mr. Lalji Naianji. 


Nomi.v.\ted. 

Non-Offmah 


Mr J P Thornber, 

,, E Oliveira 
,, Sitaram Keshav r.ole* 

, Syed Munawar, BA. 

,, SC Joshi, M A , IL u 
Dr B 11 Ambedkar, Har-at-Law. 

., Purshottam Salunke, L M S 
Mr M'. Ellis Jones. 

Sir Vasantrao Dabholkar, Kt , 0 B E. 


Officialn. 

Mr G. W Hatch, (’ I r , i.c S. 

,, H. 1.1. Painter, I r s 

,, G E. Clmtllfld, (’ I r . I (' s. 

,, J K Martin, c i e , i o s 
„ J. W. Smyth, l r s. 

,, G. Wiles, C I E , 1 e s. 

,, (' W. A. Tumc r, f e s. 

„ J. Monteath, i c s 
,, Balak Bam, i c s 
,, D. B. H Browne, o u f 
„ 11. D.*Bell, c I E., les. 

,, J Ghosal, ci E , I (' s 

,, C S. Harrison, * 

„ R E. Gibson, c I. e , i c.s. ♦ 

„ E. G. H. Anderson, i.o.s. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Native States, most of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles ; on the 
west, on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this ^extent of the coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
In height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important elTeet on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
ot the range. Where the chain is low, ram- 
clouds arc not clieeked in their westward 
course. In the central table land and on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Gaiivery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of tlie cast coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 Inciics and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 2*2 per cent. The 
tendency has been for the more densely popu- 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while tlie sparsely inhabited tracts liave 
still further declined In density Hindus ac- 
count for 89 per cent of the popniatioii, Maho- 
medans for 7, (’hristians for 3, Aniinists fori. 
The vast majority of the population is of the 
Dravidian race and the principal I)ra\idian lan- 
guages, Tamil and Telugu, are spoken by 18 and 
16 million pi^rsons respectively Of every thou- 
sand people, 410Hpcak Tamil, 377 speak Telugu, 
75 Malayulam, 37 ,Oriya, 35 C'aiiarcsc and 23 
Hindustani. ' 

Government. 

Tlie Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bvmgal There are ass( ciated 
with the Governor four members of the Ilxo- 
eutlve Council in cliarge of the lleserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administratton differs, 
however, in some important r<*spects from that 
of other major provinces. Tlierc is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of ^Divisions being 
unknown In Madras. 


Industries. 

The principal industry of the province is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is engaged. The principal food crops are 
rice, cholara, ragi and kambu. The industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-cane and ground-nuts. 
A special feature of the agricultural activities 
in the Presidency is the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri- 
buting substantially to the economic develop- 
ment of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of "The United Planters’ Association of South 
India," on which are represented the coffee, 
tea, rubbei and a few other minor planting 
products. There are some 22 cotton mills in 
the Presidency whieh employ 35,000 operatives. 
Minor industrial concerns number over 120 and 
consist of oil inillb, rope, rubber and tile works. 
Tanning is one ot the piincipal industries of the 
Presidency, and there is considerable export 
trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
neis have not l)»-en doing well of late. The 
manufaotuiing activities which aie at present 
under the direction of tin* Depaitrnent of Indus- 
tries are mainly eontined to the production of 
soap, ink, jam and jireserves. The matcli- 
j making industry is just raising its head in Itiadras. 

Towards the end of the last year the Director 
I of Industries was asked to carry out a survey 
of cottage industrit's in the l*residency, existing 
and potential, i>iior to the task of developing 
I and organising tlK'in or introducing new indus- 
tries The aggregate v alue of the sea-borne trade 
of the I’r^'sideiicy has been showing a steady 
increase and is now lu the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 80 crores per annum. As m other pro- 
vinces, the forest resources are exploited by 
Government There are close upon 19,000 
square miles of reserved forests. 

Education. 

The Pre-.idcmv’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
'I’herc are at jireseiit about 40,000 public ins- 
titutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts ami professional colleges, their total 
strength being 2,000,000. Special efforts are 
being mati(‘ to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. There was 
recently a move by sonic of the City Eathers of 
Madras t(» introduce irec' and comjnilsory edu- 
cation in a iKutioii of tlie CMty. The total ex- 
pcndituu' ot th(‘ province in Education is in 
tlie neiglibourhood of Bs 340 laklis. The 
principal educational institutions in the pro- 
vince arc the Pri'sidency (^)llcgc, the Christian 
College and I’achaiyappa’s College, Madras ; 
the St. .Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly ; the 
Government College, Kumbakon.iin ; the Gov- 
ernment College, Rajamiindry ; the Maharaja’s 
College, Trivandrum; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; and the Medical and the Engineer- 
ing College? at Madras. 

Cochin Harbour Scheme- 

The Government of Madras and the autho- 
rities of the Cochin and 't'ravancorc States 
have come to an agreeiscnt regarding the 
financing of the Cochin Harbour scheme. The 
luipoitancc of tliis piojcct lies m the fact that 
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a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
IS at present far removed from any convenient 
port. The scheme is to cut a passage through ' 
the bar which blocks the entrance from the 
sea to an exten'^ive backwater. A tiial cut 
was made in 1923 and the effect of the mon- 
soon thereon obsor\ed The le'iults lecordcd 
were 'waniu'cd by a committee of Harbour 
Engineers in England wliuh lepoited ia\oni- 
ably on the prospects of the scheme. Vhe 
plant nc'ces.saiy for effecting a cleeper and 
wider cut has been seemed and the' work is 
in piogiess i']\c‘ivtlnng liad bc c'ii pic pared at 
(’ocdmi loi iiioctcding witii the majoi woiksand 
with tile* annul ot the dicclgci ancl tlie pijH* line 
on the lines of tht‘ lioinhav ])lant uoik is juo- 
grc'ssing rapidly It access ttnough the' hai 
can bc' established at all pc'iiodsol the* veai, a ])or- I 
tion ot the' backdate ! \\ ill bt' diedgc cl to attend 
anchorage* foi ocean-going stc*amcMs 

Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant with future possibili- j 
ties IS the scheme for the development of tlie 
Vizagapatam harboiii Proposals lor the deve- 
lopment of the poit at this place ha\e been 
under consideration since 1859 , but the suc- 
cess of the piojec:t is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication ] 
between Vizagapatam and the (.'cntral Pro- 
vinces : foi tlie quantity of trade* which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is insurti- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure whicli 
W'ould ])(* icquiied Jii IMay 1925 the (}o^erll- 
meiit ot India de clared Vizagapatam a majoi 
port thereby enabling the* dicelopmeirt <^t th** 
port undei the diieetions of the I'eiitial (Joveiii- 
ment Preliininaiy opc'iations rommc*ncc*d iii 
the end of the year and wne contiiuud Mgoroiis- 
ly m 1926 with the aid ot dredgeus and loek- 
hreakers It is e\{)c*c ted ttiat the c oiistinc'tion 
of the haiboiir W'lll take tour or the >c*ars The* 
surrounding lnll-sjdc>s and adjacent aic-as will 
meanwhile* he de\(*loped tor indiistiial. trading 
and residential piiiiKises 

Local Self-Government. 

As in Bombay, the Madras Distiic't Munici- 
jialities and Local Boards Act has been 
amended in various directions, all ot wdiich 
tend towards liberalisation More recently 
legLslatioii lias been passed permitting the esta- 
blishment of Village Parl(■hayat^, or Com- 
mittees of Elders. Over 500 Panchayats have 
come into existence in the Presidency, Geni*- 
rally speaking the Local Boards m Madras 
display a courageous disposition to levy taxc's 
up to the sanftioned maximum Even tlien 
many of them aie iinaidc to make both ends 
meet. 

Irrigation. 

In March 192.5, the Secretary of State sane' 
tioned the Cativery K(*st*rvoir Proj<*ct, the 
estimated cost of wliuli amounts to £4 mil- 
lions. The project lias i)(*c u tiamecl vvuth two i 
mam objects in view. The fii^t is to improve* 
the existing fluctuating water huppliea for tin* i 
Cauvery Dcdta nngatioii of over a million 
acres, the second to extend iriigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acre's, wimli will, it is ' 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food , 
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supply of the country. The scheme provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of water and 
[ for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
I nected distributary system Another import- 
I aiit project IS the* Peilyar pioject which is in- 
I tended not only foi iriigation purposes Imt also 
I foi pioviding w’atei pow'or ioi gcneiatiiig c^Ict- 
. tiiiltv Taking its iKc* in tin* Westeiii (Jhats, 
tht* iivc'i flow's into tile Aialiiim Sc-a tlnough 
' Tiiivaucoic* State* tcriitoiy. Alter piolongc'ci 
I negotiations, tile* Ti.ivanc oo* Diiiliai c*onsc‘n1- 
, c*d to tin* watei bc'iiig c-aiiglit .incl stoic'd in tin* 

I Tiavaiic*c)ie*'*hills foi being ciivc ited towards the 
Last Some* t hic'c* tlioiisand lec'l above* sea- 
It'vel a (oncH'tc* and niasoniy dam lias hi*c*n 
const iiietcal and nt*arlv 50 fec't hc'low the* cu'st- 
levc'lot the dam a cdianncd tiiioiigh the summit 
of the range c*anies the wati'rs into the* eastc'iii 
watc'i-shed wlieie they an* led into the* rivei 
Vaigai The* total cpianlitv ol w'atc'r impound 
c*d to c*iest level is 15,660 million c iible teet Bj 
this woik a nvc'i oidained hv Natnu; to flov 
in*^o the Aiahiaii Sea has hi'c ii led ac ro->s tin 
Pemnsiila into the Bav' ol Pc'iigal iiiigating m it* 
way 100 000 aiies ol land I’lic' aiea alic*acl'i 
under irrigation in the Madras Presldenev 
totals 7 million acies of tins, ovei 3 millioi 
acies are served by petty iingatioii work* 
numbering about 35,000. 

Electric Schemes 

I Ot the major scheme's that hav (* been leec'iv 
I mg (loveninu'iit's utteiition, a hv'dro-elc‘c*tii( 
imdeitaking wliosi* details aic' expected to be 
aunoimcc'd in tlu* neai lutiiie. is by fai tbe mosi 
important The* ju’otrac'tc'd in'gotiations ic'gaid 
ing tin* puic'hasc* bv the* Madi.is (xovernme nt ol 
w'hat IS known as the Pykaia c oncc'ssion, w'hic'l 
include*', a huge* and powi ilul vvatc'r-tall have 
ecmiludc'd and it has b(*c ii decidc'd to woik the 
sehc'iiie as a governmcnit venture* it has indc'c'c: 
been pubhely annoiineed tluit (lovc'inmeiit ck 
not pioposc* to hand ovei c'lUiei* this water-fal 
I or any uthi*i souice of watei powei to any pri 
vate syiidieate toi development A eommittc'c 
has bc*en appomtc'd to study all aspects ot tin 
cpiesfion. engineering, tinaneial, e tc , and it' 
j repoit is awaited. A pioposal to elettiily some 
I poitioiis at least of the lailways m South liidui 
is also unck'r tlie coiisideiatioii of tlu* (lovc'ne 
! nient The increasing numtiti ot electiie sup 
ply undertakings tliioughout the* Piesidc*ne\ 
during l9*2'>-26 lias luctssitafed tin eoilstiue 
tion ot an np-to-date c‘lc*c*tiic' testing lai»oiatoi> 
loi the* ileitrieal insjiec'tor to (Joviiimic iit at ii 
tost ot lit ally Its si\ lakhs. ^ 

Co-operation. 

The progicss made' by tli(3 Co-operative’ 
Depaitment, both m the foiniation ot iic*vv 
sofictties and ttio development of tliOBc* regis- 
tered ill jirevioiis yeais ha^ be*en very satis- 
taq^^oiy. Tlieie W'as a largt* inere*ase;, dminjj 
the* year, m the nnmlier of members and in 
the; umoiiiit of share cajutal, of woiking cajiital 
and of Kte'ive fund, 'riie steadily ine*ri*asing 
etficiency of many of the local supervising 
unions gave cv idence ot the aiicce.ss of the 
jjolicy adopted by tJovernment of transfc'rring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
sodcties to non-ollieial organisations wher- 
eve*i such a coiiisc j'ms piactiealile. Some note- 
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woltijy fcatiiics of the Co-operative niovcmcnt 
during the year were the increased activities 
of the building societies stimulated by finan- 
cial help from Government , a marked deve- 
lopment in the organisation of labour societies, 
and an increase in the number of societies 
Wmed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable market and 
for the joint sale of their produce. The co- 
ojicrative movement also made satisfactory 
progress among the depressed classes during 
the year. 

Social Legislation. 

An advanced piece of social legislation which 
has caused considerable excitement in the 
Presidency is the Hindu Religious Hiidow- 
ments Act. Tt has for its ohjei t the regula- 
tion of the great endowments of certain religi- 
ous institutions, smh as Hindu temples. The 
profits are applied under State control to I 
benevolent aetivities, niO'itlv educational Tbe 1 
measure entailed a lonsiderable amount ot 
eorrespondcru e with the trovernmf'nt of 
Madras, the (JoM'rrior of Madras found him- 
self unable to assent to the Bill as originally i 
passi'd, and returned it foi re-consideration, 
recommending lertain amendments which the 
Gouneil accepted. The \et came Into force 
last year and has been w'orking satisfactorily 
notwithstanding tdie ob^taides placed in its 
way by the orthodox section of the Hindu 
lommumtv The latter jiit' stiiMiig their ut- 
most to put t(“( hiiic.il ,uul otlu'i oh^tacle.s in the 
w'av ot its smooth woiking and art* making miuh 
ot th(> siiggi'stiou thiown out bv tb<‘ Goxcunor- 
(JeiK'ial while gi\ ing bis assimt t{» the Bdl.naiiudy, 
(^l,at some oi its (lehats might la* r<“m(*dii'<l m 
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the light of (‘xpoiience Another piece of 
legislation — a iion-oHlcial Bill — which has raised 
a heated eontiovcrsy is the Malabar Tenancy 
Bill, which aims to coiifci, subject to certain 
conditions, occupancy rights on “ kanom ” 
tenants and .iitiial cultivators of the soil As 
thcic wMs a sbaip difference of opinion on the 
\ciy principles ot the Hill and as it was thought 
that th(* landlords would be hard-hit by it, the 
(JoM'Tiior lias withhi'ld his assent A eommittei^ 
has l)(*en appoint((l to go into the matter 
Ihotoughly , 111(1 its findings are awaited. 

Law and Order. 

. The Riipeiior Court or Civil and Criminal 
j jmlicinl work in the Presidency is the High Court 
' .it Madras, which con'-ists of a Chief .fustice and 
eleven puisne judges. The existinglaw provides 
for a m.iximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
2."> Session .fudges in the mofussil. Additional 
and Assistant Sessions .fudges being provided to 
.i>''ist Courts in which the w'ork is heavy. Then 
there arc the Ifistrict Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate M.igistratcs and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 24 District Judges, 29 Subordinate Judges 
and DBtilct Munsiffs In the Presidency Town 
there are a City (dvil Court consisting of one 
I Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
I Chief Judge and two other Judges. MadreUs is 
a litigious province and the records ehow one 
suit for every 85 per.sons. The Police depart- 
! meiit is under an Inspector-General who has 
j four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
, a Snpenntemh'Tit being stationed at each Dis- 
trict Tbe sanctioned strength of the perma- 
nent police force is about 30,000. 


Hkads of Accounts. 


Budget 
Ksl imates, 
1920-27. 


Hevds of Accounts. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1926-27. 


Rl>VENUF. 


Ks 


ExPKNorrur.E. 


Its. 


1 1 —Taxes on Income 
V — Rind Revenue 


VI -Excise 
VII — Stamps 
\ ni*-l'’orI'st 

I \- KcgisIr.Hioii 
"^IIl — Iirigalion, Navi- 
gation, lOmbanK- 
pient and J)iam- 
age Works for 
which Capital 
Accounts ai(' 

k(*j)t 

X I V — Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embank- 
ment and Drain- 
ag(* Works for 
wbicli no C.ipi- 
tal AccouAit* are 
k(>i)t . .* 


3,00 OOol 

7,4r>,'»2,l0o| 


4,S'.,S.''),400 
2,47,0.5, 100 

52.37.900 

39.77.900 


9 

40,90,800 


i.i4,:»ool 


5 — Land Revcnui* 

6 — Excisn 

7 — Stamps . . 

S— Forest 

SA — Forest Capital outla> 
charge to Keveimc 

9 -Registration 

15 — Irrigation— Other Re- 
V(*mic Expendituit' 
finari(*ed fiom Oidi- 
nary Revi iim s 

15 (D—Jrrigation— Other Re- 
venue Expenditure 
financed from F.i- 
ininii In^nranei* 

(franta 

If — Construction of Iniga- 
tion, Navigation, Em- 
bankment and Drain- 
age Works 

1 9 — Interest on t %dinai .\ 
debt 

21 — Reduction oi Vvoulaiuv 

of Debt 

22 — General Administration. 


4 4,17,300 
42,58,900 
6,79,200 
45,80,000 

5,67,900 

25,81,400 


54,62,000 


97,600 

55.25.000 

33.98.000 
2^35,56,600 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Accounts. 

Estiinat('S, 

Heads op Accounts. 

Estimates, 


1926-27. 


1926-27. 

Revenue— contd. 

Rs. 

Expenditure— confd. 

Rs. 



24 — Administration of Jus 


XVI — Interest 

20.20, 80C 

tico . . . 

98,76,500 


25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

XVII — Administration o 


ments . . 

32,43,000 

Justice . . 

11,79,50C 

26 — Police 

1,93,68,900 

XVIII — Jails and Con vie 


27 — Ports and Pilotage 

58,500 

Settlements 

H,60,20C 

30 — Scientitic Departments . 

2,35,300 



31 — -Education 

2,06,68,400 

XIX— Police 

9,55,201 

32 — Medical 

69,83,200 


3,3 — Public Health . . 

41,42,000 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 


34— Agriculture 

35— Industries 

33,64,600 

19,40,300 



37 — Miscellaneous Depart- 

XXI — Etlucation . . 

6,22,60C 

ments . 

18,65,500 



41- -Civil Works 

43 — Famine Relief . . 

1,43,32,700 

6,61,000 

XXII— Modical 

;}, 90,500 

45 — Superannuation Allow- 



ances and Pensions 

56,20,100 

XX III— Public Health 

34,000 

46— Stationery and Printing 

47 — Miscellaneous . . 

22,36,000 

3,09,900 



51 — Contributions to tin' 

XXIV — Agriculture 

2,90,100 

t^entral Government 
l)v Provincial Go- 
vernments 

1,64,98,000 

XXV — Industries . . 

9.43,500 

51 A — Miscellaneous adjust- 

XXVI — Miscellaneous De- 

partments 

ments b(‘tw(*en tin* 
Central and Provin- 
cial Governments 

49,700 


4,15,600 

Total — Expenditure 


XXX —Civil Works 

6,62,000 

t barged to Revenue 

16,65,77,500 

XXXIII — Receipts in aid of 

Capital Accounts not charg- 

Superannuation 

6,06,400 

ed TO Revenue 


olA — Capital outlay on 




Forests 

42,100 

XXXIV — Stationery and 


55— Construction of Irriga- 


Printing . . 

2,28,400 

tion, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works 

1,28,65,200 


XXX Miscellaneous 

' 6,82,800 

56C- Capital outlay on In- 



dustrial Development.. 

1,36,600 



56D — Capital outlav on Hydro- 


XXXIXA — Miscellaneous Ad- 


Electric Schemes 

10,00,000 

justments bet- 

ween the C<‘ntral 
and Provincial 

Governments 


FF — Pavment of commuted 
value of Pensions 

60— Civil Works — net charg- 
ed to Revenue 

6,00,000 

11,84,600 



Total Revenue 

16,34,03,400 

Total . . 

1,58,28,500 



Loans and Advances bj 
Provl. tiovernment .. 


Debts, Deposits and Advances 

2,74,79,132 

85,42,900 

( 

Advances from Provincial 


Opening j Famine Insurance Fund 

21,65,683 

Loans Fund .. 

33,98,000 

Balance 1 General Balances 

43,11,955 

[Jlosing j Famine Insurance Fund. 
Balance 1 

30,13,270 





Grand Total 

19,73,60,170 

Grand Total 

19,73,60,170 



The Madras Presidency. 


lot 


Governor . 


His E\c(>ll('iicy tho Hi^ht Hon. Viacouiit Gos- 
(hen, O.C.I.E., c.B.E. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy., E. C. Smith, i.c.s. 

Military Secy , ^raJ()r H* h'. C itobh^ 

Surgeon, Major I). P. Jolinstone, u a.m c. 


! Postmaster-Generai, R. W. Hanson, 
j Collector of Customs, C. E.. Watkins, o.l K. 

' Commi'^sionrr of Excise, Jl. G. Stokes, C.I.E., 
i.c s. 

> Inspedoi-Genoal of Itegistralion, E. H. M. 
I Power. 


Meteorologist and Deputy Director , Madras Obser- 
. , , 1 , T- 1 i> ’iTr ,, , ' rtttor?/, S. 11. U. Savur. 

Aidcs-de-Cump, I.K ut Lioiui P><)oi U' \\ iUn.iliami ^ 

M. c , and bii'iit Mehillc Edward Acting Dire< tor, Kodaikanal Ohserratory, ThomsiS 

Portal. I llojds. 

?Jxtrn Aide-dc-('(nin>, Captain (Jeorge Gciraid „ ^ ^ j . . . 

Gohclien 1 • CSoit. Central Museum, and Principal 

^ ^ „ Librarian, Connemara Public Library, E. 

Indian Aidc-dr-Catnp, llisaldai -Maj<n H.imir H. Gravely. 

Singh JUhadur I 

Commandant, H E the Governor’s Body Guard, P^rector of Agriculture, R. D. Anstead, M.a. 
M.ijor Mausel Halket Jackson, D.s o., M.o. , , ,, ... 

C/nef Coniicnator Cj Forests, H. lueman, C.I.E. 

Members of Council. 

„ „ * Presidents and Governors of Fort 

ilic Hon Su (' 1’ h.iniasuanii Ayvar, K (’ T I. .r,. ^ , 

, , St. George in Madras. 

,, N ]] Maijoiib.inks, r s I , c I ^ i c s • ® 

,, Khan Pahadur Midiammad P nnan I William Gyfford ,. .. ,. ,. 1684 

Sahib Jialiadur. i ,,,,, 

' Elihu Yale 1687 

,, 'J' i: Moir, (' ^ I , c l.i I (' s 

Natiianiel Higgnibon .. .. .. 1692 

Ministers. 


Dr P 


1698 
1709 

1709 

1709 

1710 

1711 
1727 

, Nathaniel Elwick . . . . . . . . 1727 

SecrcUng, Finance Depaitnu nt, {% 'P Hoag, I c s. j •• •• •• •• 1725 

Sceirfarg, Loral S< if-Coi 1 1 nmcnl Depailnu’iit, Oeorge Morton Pitt .. .. .. 1730 

P Noyce, 0 I I . I (’ s. Richard Beuyon .. .. .. .. 1735 

Chief Enginrei amt fonit Srrrrlan/ to Goicni- ^^cholaa Morse 
uienf, Pnhlir Woihs Department {BaitdinifS JohirHinde 
,tndltoats).M li Kharcuat. Charles Floyet 

Chief Enguviff mU Serietarg to Gom nmewG , Thomas Saunders 1750 

Puhhc IPo// V Denaifmeiit, {Gcneial and Zrrt- | 

(pifion), I*. Hawkins » 


Thomas Pitt 

Siiiiliaraxati, Har-at -Law ( iMliieatlon ■' , . . , 

ami UeNckM.m.nt) ! Culston Addison 

Mr A liaiiganat.li.i Miidiillar ( Local Soil- (i. v- ' Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709, 
eriinient, aM(! licme and I’ublic- Hcailtli;. Edmund Montague (Achnj/) 

Hcwari Pali.idnr P N A iog\ aswan.i Mudahar I William Fraser (Ac/m?) .. 

(Public Works) I narrison 

SKCRKTAUIES TO GOVERNMENT. j Joseph Collet 

Chief .Serretai If, A V G C.iiiiiibclL o I E , 0 ii R , Francis Hastings (Acting) 

V I) , I f’ s 


1744 

1747 


MiscELri\NEOus appointments. 

Director of PublieJnstnc lion, Richard Lltth Hai- 
les, M A. ® 

Inspector-General of Police, Prank Annifcage. 
Surgeon-General, Maior-Gcneral Thonlas Henry 
Symons, O.s, I., I..M.S. 


George Pigot 
Robert Pa Ik 


.. 1755 

.. 1763 

Charles Bourchier 1767 

Josias DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1775 

George Stratton . . . . . . . . 1776 

Director of Public Health, Major A. J. H. Russell,! John Whitehlll (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumboid, Bart.' . . . . 1778 

I.c.s. » ’ 1 John Whltehill (Acting) .. .. .. 1780 

.... 1780 

•t 1781 


M.A., M.D., I.M.8. 

Aecountant-Gcneial (Offg.), R,* L. McKeinan, i 

I.c.s. f 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel John | Smith (Acting) 

Phillip Cameron, t.u.S. Lord Macartney, 
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Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B 17^5 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) . . . . 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. 3786 

John Hoilond (Acting) 1789 ; 

Edward J. Hoilond (Acting) . . . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. .. .. 1792 

Lord Hobart . . . . . . . . 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) . . 1798 j 


Sir William Thomas Denison, k.o.b. . . 1861 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby (Acting).. .. .. 1863 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, KT. (a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander Jolin Arbuthnot, O.S.I. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart . . 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Uobinson, c.s.l, (Acfinfif) .. 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1375 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam . . . . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 


Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Bcntiuck 

William Petrie (Acting) 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. 

Lieut .-General the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot 

Maior-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Grmme (Aciiny) 

Stephen Rumboid Lushington 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 
George Edward Russell (Acting) . . 

Lord Elphmstone, a.o.H., p.c. 
Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT., C.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acfinj?) 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottingor, Bart., o.c.b. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

Lord Harris 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.o.b. 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 

Sir Henry George Ward, o.o.m.g. 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 


1799 ' William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 1881 

1803 The Right Hon. M.E. Grant Duff .. 3881 

1807 ^ The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.O. . . 1886 

1807 Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 

1813 creation;. 

' John Henry Garstin, C.8.I. t Acting) .. 1890 

1814 Baron Wenlock .. .. .. .. 1891 

1820 Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.C.M.G. ., 1896 

Baron Ampthill 1900 

iqom| Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

^ 1904. 

. James Thomson, C.s.l. (Acting) .. .. 1904 

1832 ' c.s.l. (Acting) .. .. 1906 

1837 ' Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.C.M.O., G.C.I.E. 1906 


1837 gjj. Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
1842 Bart., K C.M.G., G.C.I.E. (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 

Sir Murray Hammick, K. c.s.l., C.I.E. 1912 
1848 (Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Peiitland, P.O., G.C.I.E. 1912 

1854 

' Baron Willingdon . . .. ,. .. 1918 

1854 

1859 , Lord Goschen 192 4 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Caiini- 
chael of Skirling, 


I860 j 
1860 

^60 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE' COUNCIL. 

t 

PKKMIG NT. 

The Hon, Rao li.ihadui (' V. S. Nai.i' 5 iinl> i Raju Gaiv. 

I — Mbmiu K-s or Till Exi.crxiVL CorvciL. 

/Jx-Offtctn. 

Tile Hon SifC. P, Ramaswann Ayyar, K.c T E 
Tile Hon Mr. N E. Marjoiihanks, c.s.l., c i e., I c s. 

Tile Hon. Khan Bahadur Miiliainmad G.snuin Salub BaliKdur. 
Tile Hoii. Ml. T. E. Moir, c.s.l. c.i.E., LC.s, 

r T f r 
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ir. — EL1:0 lEJ) 

{(i) M intstm-, 

The IToti l>r W Sul)h!irayan, Bai-at-Eaw. 

The ITon ."Mi A han”:<iiin1 ha Minlaliyai 

The Hon Diwan B.ihadui K X Aif>!i:yas\\.nin Minldjvai. 

^ {h) OOifi Mt'tnbiis 

Ah])as Ah Fvlian B.aliadiii Uar-at-LaA\ 

Abdul Hauiul Kli.iu Salub l>ahadin. 

Jv. Abdul Hvi' Salub fiab.idui 

Khan Bahadiii S K Abdul Ka/ack Saliib liahadui 
AImIuI Walial) S.ihd> liahadai Mtuishi. 

!\1 I! PvV T \dmaiayaria ('hettiyai, Ikii -at-Ii‘i\v. 

P \ujaii(‘\ ulu 

” (’ l> 4i)i>a V. u ( 'iu'ttiy.ir. 

11 P. Ai 1 ( loNv d.a 

” T>ie Hoii ^)l\^ n» Hahadui R N \ro'j\ a-.^^ aim Mudahyar {Minister), 

S \ipud.is\\ami IbbtNai 
Hasla <T Abiiied Salt ed Salub Haliadiit 

Khan P>aliadur Mnhamiuail lia/l-iil-lah Sahib Hahadiu, pie, O.B.r. 

M. R. i{y P Pdiaktavatsiilu A.niidu 
A V id>uiu)ji Ku> 

Slim in Pisw ni ith Has M ihasa^o 
M 11 K\ 'I' K ( hidambaianatha Hiidaln . 11 . 

IM r . ( ' R d' ( Onm c \ r 
” .1 A J)aM^ 

M R. J{y Rao Salub S Idlappa ( ledtiyai, 

” Diwau Hih.u'Liu 1* Lthirajiilu X lyiidii 
” ( ’ ( io]'al.i Meuou 

’ P S ( ioMu l.ii .1 la Mud. dual 

” ( J llai i-.n \ott.nua Rao 

Mr \ ('ll lolui 

M R lly A>\adt‘\,ua kah'.waia R.io. 

, Viiada K.iuu'-^w' II a R.to Xa\iidu 

" K '« K.ii nd 

i\ri Ka\ Kriiiadh 

,, Muhammad kbadii Moludm S.ihib Pahidiu 
AJ. R Rv IC Koti Rtddi, P-.ii -at- ka\> 

,, Diuaii Bahadm M Kiislman Nasai 

, . K iisbuasw ami Xa\akai 

, Kuiuaia R.ij.i oi Nrukata^iii (Raj.i Vehi£;otl Sai \ agnya Ivumara Kiishaychen 
* <lia Rahadui N'aih) 

,, l>i\vau Raliadiii S k' imiai I'-u .imi Reddi\ai. 

. .1 k uppusu .III 

SLi Ale\audai 'MaeDoueall, Kt 
i\I. R Rn K. ^Iadha^an X.iyai. 

,, P. S Alallayya * 

,, Al. A. Mnukka\('lu iS.i>akai. 

The Hon. Air. X Ala'i^oribanks, p.s i , p i.e., l.c.s. 

Ar. 11. By. V. Afaiudavanam Pillai. * 
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M. R. Ry. R i*. V. S. Muhammad M<*cra Ravuttar Bahadm. 

„ T. M IMouloo Sahib Bahadur 

The Hon, Mr T. E. ]\roir, c s i., o.i e , i c s. 

M. II. By. Bao Baliadur !> Mnni'^wami J^Tayiidii. 

„ IMiippiI N.iyai of lva\ala|»yai:i Kuniarau Jiainari. 

„ Din\ an Bahadur A M M Muius^appa (’hettiyai. 

„ S Muthia jMiidahjai t 

,, ex .Mutiainra 

,, TJi»‘ Hon Rao bahadm (’ V S Aaia^mdia Ihijii, (Prrsuh’ffl). 

,, Dandu TS"aia>ana Itaju 

,, Motliay Naiayana Bao 

,, Batiim Naiayana Boildi 

„ Ai A"aia\anan (’licttijat 

,, T M A'aiayana'^naini Jhllai 

, ('lnnna])alainada Obi Reddi. 

,, Aitot raTasmania Ibu) I'anliihi. 

C B J^aitasaialhi Ayyaui'ai 
- Bao Ikihadm Sii A B I’atio, Kt. 

, Sir P Bainajavaniimai , Baj.i ot i\anasial, K c i K. 

, idiaslyna l{ajaKi]»'swaia S. tiipatbi ahas Miinini.nnahima Sttupathi, Kaja 

ol Jtainnad 
P T, Bajan 

,, K Banuuhandia i’adayaoiu. 

„ Ji Bannuh.indra ](tddi 

,, Ohavali Hainoavoinavajulii 

Th(‘ Hon Sii (' P Baina<^\\aini \\>ai,KOir 
,, V KarnasNvami Ayyai 

,, T)u‘ Hoji 31i A, Jtauijanatha -Miida]i>ai (d/o/i.s/ro). 

,, Bao Bahadur t' S. Batna'^abaiMtiii Mudalij ar. 

,, .T. A Saldanha 

Sanu Vl idvatac halam Clalti 
,, K Suiabiia B.ddi 

, S Satj'atiiiii ti, 

Malimiui Sdianinad Nahil) Jiahadur 
lil.B.By. ]M B !"\tiiiatnain \>yar 

,, A li Slu'lty 

,, Bao J^ahailm J\ Sit.aiania Bcddi 
, P Sua Bao. 

, ]v S Snai-iduahinanya A\ yar 

Mr. Sniitli J Mackon/ic. 

M. B. By. B Siini\asa Ayyanagar 

T C’ Snnivaba Ayyaiiagar. , 

, The Hon Dr P. Siibbarayaii, (/aunindai oi Kuniaiangalain), (Minibtei). 

Chaxadi Iv. Subrahinnaya Pillai 
,, K. V B . Swann, Bar-at-Baw. 

Syed Ibrahiin Sahib Baliadiii Nattain Dulush Kadir Saiub. 

Syod Taju^^in Saliib Baliadur. 

I^fr. ThomaH Danii 1 

M. 11, By. L K Tulabiiain. 

„ K. Uppi Sahib Baliadur. 
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The Hon Khan Hahadtii Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur. 

M. K. By. S. V. Vanaviidia (Joundar. 

,, r. (' Venkatapathi Bajn. 

,, K H V('nkatraina Ayyar 

t' V Venkatramana Ayyangar. 

,, (! Venkatrangam Nayiidu. 

,, ii. Venkataratiiarn. 

Mr (' U Wood 

JVr. E. By. Siiinannaiayana Appa Eao Bahadui (iaiii Meka, Zamindar of Gollaijalli. 

,, Sii Ramachandia Mardaraja Deo, Zamimlar of Kallikota 

,, Mirzapuram Ua|a f I inn alias Vi nkataiamayva A])pa B;u) Bahadur Guru, 
Zamindar of IMirzapniam. 

„ Vadamalai Tjnnanatlia Sovnga Eandiya Tevar Avargal, Zamindar of Seithur. 
711 — Nominated Members. 

Khan B.ihadui ^vruhaminad Bazl-ul-lah Sahib BahadiU", c.i k , o.B.E. 

M. E. Ey. J lihc'emayya. 

Mr. T. Jioag, I r s. 

,, (’ B Cotieiell, O I E , I C S. 

M. B By. S. T>()iai Baja 

„ ]\r. V. (hingadhaia Siva. 

,, Bao Sahib It. C. Giiiiiswami 

Mr. .7 V Hall, o ii e , i c S 
M. B. B\. Jlai Sahib I\r Ifampay^a 
,, K Kii-^hnan 

VI. Muiuhwami IWillai. 

,, Dr (Mis ) INruthiilakhini Ammal. 

,, 1{ Nagaii (iowd.i 

,, Siihadai -Major S A. Xanjappah ‘ Bahadur,’ M V.o, 

,, Bao Bahadur O. M X.Uciyanaii Xambudripad. 

V IWadiang Bow, I 0 S 
,, (i I’reinayya. 

,, Eao Bahadui M C Baja. 

,, jvrahaiaja Sii Bamachandia Deo, Baja of leypoie 
,, Bainanath Goenka. 

,, Swann Sahajauaudam. 

,, , X. Sha Baj, B.v , B L. 

Mr. 7T SlatiT, i’ i.E , T E s. 

M. B, By. W’ ♦Ik A Sound.iia Bandi.i Xailar. 

„ Bao Sahib E. Sriiuvasan. 

„ ^ S Subrahmanya Moopjinar. 

,, Bao Sahib Ik V. S. Sundniaiimitl Billal. 

Mr. 17. H. r. M. Tyler, c.i.e , i c s. 

M. B. By, 7\ B. Venkatarama Sastii, o l E. (.iflrocate-Gencral) 

„ S. Venkiah. 

Secri^tary to the Council. 

M, B. By. Bao Bahadur B. V. Krishna Ayyar AvI., B.A., m.d. * 

j Ass^|TANT Secretary to the Council. 

M. B. By. C, Satagopa Achariyai Avl., B.A. 



io6 The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theRajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions winch by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the adpiinistidtion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,462 persons ; 
Included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, which 
are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India 1'he Governor ot 
Bengal in Couiuil .ut« as Air< ut to the Governoi- 
General ot India for these Stati's The area of 
the British territory is 7(5, S43 sf|uare miles 
Bengal comprises the low (‘F salleysand deltas 
of the Ganges and lirahniaimtra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected m its southern poi lion hv innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Dimalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 
jeeling and .talpaigun, and on the south-east 
the hills in Tripura and Chittagong, while on 
the west the Chota JNTigpur plateau is continued 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Mldnapur, Bankiira, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The general range 
of the country however is \ery low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between tlie area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
26,486,124 or 5;r55 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of tlie 
population, Christians, Buddhists and Ammists 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 3*8 per cent. The Onya-speaking 
people number 298,372 and Nepah is the 
tongue of 93,060 persons principally residents 
m the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 
Industries. 

According to the returns of the iJcnsus of 
1921 nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 30i milhons 
are cultivators, and more tiian Ai millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 
lute in 1925 is estimated at 2,r>52,936 acres i 
against 2,390,103 in 1924. Bengal is the most 
imxKirtant rice-producing area in Northern India, 
and it is computed that about 85 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted I 
to its production. Other crops Include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted i 
to the last named in 1924 being 1,040,000 acres, i 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
From the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for i 
local consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area undf^* tea in 1924 was 
181,833 acres. There were 327 plantations 
smploylng a daily average of 148,820 per- 
nanent and 0,574 temporary hands. 


j Manufacture and Trade. 

; The main Industries in this part of India 
I in addition to the agricultural industry are tne 
j lute mill industry, the tea industry (largely an 
.-Vssam industry, and coal mining. Q^he jute 
! mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
I principal manufacturing industry of the 
I Presidency. From Ist April to 31st December 
,1921 all jute mills worked four days per week. 
From 1st January to 31st Ijiarch 1923, multiple 
, shift mills worked four days of 13^^ hours each 
per week, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours. There were 85 mills 
at work during the year 1924-25 with 

40,7 "O looms and 1,05 {,s2l spindles. The 

average number of iiersons employed daily was 
3, >(),'»3»‘». The labour supply of mills during the 
year has been fair, 1 ut theie have been many 
<lays lost througli strikes at different mills. The 
\ able of the exports ot haw .lute by sea from 
('.ilciif 1.1 <lmiug 1 ')2ri-i() UK r('iis( (1 horn Ks. 27,45 
lakhs fj) Hs 5.5,00 1.1 klis Tlu' qu.iiititv ini])(»if('(l 
w.is Jess < tiaii HI 1 lie iuc< edmg year by 4.5, 100 tons 
.111(1 .imoimlcd to 615,500 tuns 'I’Ik' .lute irs!, 
b( 111 till <1 tbr (5ili iitta I mjnoN i incnl 'I'l list tr<^ tlui 
ixteiil ot Hs 10 44 l.ikhs, wbili- Its 0 72 lakhs 
weir (olliHti'd 111 the pK’icdlllg >('ill The 
(“\poits ot law . 111(1 manut.K tuird .lutt K jiicsioit- 
('(I more than halt ot (.'<il( utta’s ('\poits duiiiig 
J 92.5-26 and thosi' with flic exc'eption ot 
(Of ton W(ie jndia’s fueiniei cxjioits in th.it 
yiai Othi'i j)iai(i['al iiuhisfiies weri' cotton 
twist and y.irn, sfik y.ain .ind (loth, hand- 
in.idtj (lotli, sug.ir, nioUssrs and paiiei. 
Eli\eii cotton mills wtoo at work diimig 
1924-25 employing daily on an average 12,000 
persons. The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline. There was only one silk mill 
working during 1024-2 5 which employed 130 
hands. The manufacture of tea is carried on 
an extemive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. 
The capital employed by joint stock companies 
in the industry in India amounted to Rs 8^ 
crores and about 21 million pounds ‘Sterling 
and the daily average labour force to 
811,595 during 1924. In 1925 the number 
of coal mines under the scope of the 

Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 224. 
The total output for Bengal was 4,913,852 tons 
against 5,031,655 tons raised in 1924, while 
the output^ of all the mines in Bengal, Bihar 
and Oribsa, and Assam amounted to 18,852, 501 
tons. The paid up capital of joint stock coal 
companies only in the industry employed in 
these provinces is approximately Ry. 10,81 lakhs. 
Three paper mills produced 21,618 tons of 
paper valued at Rs. 1,22,24,040 in 1923. 

In 1925-26 the foreign sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted 'to Rs. 238 
crores which 84 crores represented 

imports and Rs. 154 crores exports. Of 
the total foreign trade of ^ngal, 94 
per cent, was ' the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are In order of 
importance ; jute (raw and manufactured), tea, 
lac, hldcb and skins (raw s(y‘flH, giaiu (pul,s (5 and 
flour) and the six leading inirx)its aio cotton 
goods, metals and orej , biigar, maehincry and 
mlllwork, railway, plan* and rolling stock, 
and oils. 
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Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
datesfrom January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the lleform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was rcc-ons Util ted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legislative (.’ouncil. There are 
normally four members ot the Executive Council, 
who are in charge of the " reserved subjects,” 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
“transferred subjeetj,” but in 1924, owing to 
political reasons, there were only two ministerH, 
and these had to resign owing to the refusal 
of the Legislative rourieil to vote their salaries 
On their resignation, the traii'-lerred subjects 
were carried on by the nn^mbt rs of the Rxecn- 
tive Council. Two ministers were appointed 
by H E. the Governor in March 192r> tor the 
administration ot ttie traiisferied subjeits, but 
owing to tin refusal of tlu' Legislative Coimi il 
to vote tiieir salaries thev resigned their olhces 
In the same month. The administration ot 
transferred subjects was thereupon assurmd by 
H. E. the Govt rnor of ib ngal ami sultsequently 
the Setretarv of State ordered the suspension 
of transfer ot all transferred subjects in Jtenual 
until the 21st Jarniarv 1927 The working ot this 
system and the division of the admin: itration 
into these two classes of subjects is fully describ- 
ed in the sectiout? to which refeience is made. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Uajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration Is tiio Distr ct Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are tlie channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Govenimcnt. 
In certain revenue matters they are, 111 their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters tiiey are under the j 
direct control of Government. 

» * Justice. 

The administration of Jubtlce is entrusted to 
the High Court of CaJeutta which consists of tlio 
Chief Justice who is a Bainster and 10 Puisne 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, fpivilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Couit are the District and Add*j|;ional 
Judges the Smill Causes Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsiffs. Of these 
officers, the District and Additional! Judges and 
a ceitaiii number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powtMS of a CrimLml Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice Is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various daJ^es of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Clurt disposes of 


I appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
It also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
1 of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of 
tlie class that are usually heard m County 
Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union P>encbes and 
Courts lia\e b(‘( II establi'bed in i-eleited rural 
areas tor tiic (ii-po'^al by hoiior.iry agtnty ot 
petty criminal eabes and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
inuiiicipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Commis- 
sioners of municipalities have been increased and 
the elective franchise has been extended Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a laige number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
emplovmeut ot Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
female medical practitioners. The Commission 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supplv and the regulation of buildings. The 
municipal Govcmraciit of Calcutta is governed 
by Act IT! of 192 1. This Act, which re- 
placed Act III of 1S99, nKike^; the Corporation 
paramount m matter^ relating to municipal 
adtiiiiifvtration. The Act pro' ides for the appo- 
intment ot a Mayor, who leplaces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy M.i\or, an executive 
Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all elected 
by the rorpor.itJon The appointment of the 
i'hief Executive Officer is subject to the 
approval ot Government. The total miinber 
ot Councillors is 85, with 5 aldermen, deoted 
by the councillors Ten of the councillors 
are nominated bv Government, and by the 
general or sjx'cial ronstituencies There are 
Separate constituencies for Mahommedans, 
In order to imiirove the Insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvemeut 
Trust has boon created with extensive powers, 
in the iiiofussil, Distiict and Local Boards 
I xereise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control oi 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage- 
ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with jx'wer-s of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, to bo called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidari panchapats 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary sclioola and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards Tillage 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidenojr except Darjeeling, 
Chittagong, and Malda and in 1923 over 2,0^ 
Union Boards were sanctioned, of which nearly 
1 ,400 w’ere actually constituted. 
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Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
charge of a Chief Engineer who is also the 
Secretary to Government in the P. W. and 
Hallway Departments. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction or public buildings and roads. 

The Railway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and with Tramway projects 
Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with 
irrigation, navigation, flood prote<*tion by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
including relief from congestion of drainage b\ 
regulating the available 8upj)lic8 ot water to 
suit the requirements of agriciiltiiro combined 
with the supply of water for irrigation in cases 
in which a supply is available. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, the administiation of ports, 
and inland navigation. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are undei 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
Deputy luspectorg-General, for the Dacca Range 
the Rajshabi range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy Inspector-General m charge 
of the C. I. D. and the Inteiiigence Branch. Each 
district Is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an A ddiUonai, Superintendent. The Railway 
Police is divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Assistant Superintendent*^, 
Deputy Superinteodeots, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
bead constables and constables. There also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by th<- 
Panebayat or Union Board There is a training 
college and school at Sardah, in the district of 
Raishahi where newly appointed gazetted officers, 
ana constables of the Bengal police learn their 
dntics. The Calcutta City I’oJice is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com- 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In- 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Jnspcctorp, head constables and constables. 
A school for the training of recruits for thr* 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. The annual cost of the Police is over 
184 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of thCfMedical Department is the 
Surgeon- Genera I with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint- 


I ment is always held by a member of the Indian 
I Medical Service, while the latter post is not 
so reserved. There is also a Chler Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are 26 hospitals in Calcutta, 
10 of which are supported by the Govern- 
ment and 416,019 persons were treated at 
these institutions of whom 40,775 were in- 
patients. In the mofussil districts there are 914 
hospital® and dispensnries ; the number of 
patienrs treated in them was 7,082,603 Including 
61,975 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains three Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women 
and one the Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, 
one at Krislmagar, three at Dacca, one at Raj- 
shahi and one at Chittagong. It also maintains 
j two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one at 
I DaPca,for teachers who U'ach in secondary schools 
1 through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
I schools, one in each division, for the training 
I of teachers in secondary schools through the 
I raoduim of the vernacular ; also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an ngiiicering school 
! at Dacca, two medical colleges, a vetermarv 
I college, a school of art and a coinmcicial school 
I in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Seram pot e. 

1 It also provides at the headquarters of ail 
I districts, except Burdwan and JVlidnapore, and 
1 also at cel tain other mofussil centres, English 
high schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for bovs, two of 
which arc attached to the Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, 

and Chittagong. The other sccondnry schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed cither by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from xirovincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
■ localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
j nagod, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
j on institutions called Gun* Training Schools are 
I maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the education of 
' Mahomedans, there are senior raadrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government. There are also certain Govern- 
ment Instlliutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (cxcejit B. E. College, the 
Alisanullah School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control of the Director of 
Industries. large proportion of educational 
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work of every grade Is utidet the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain pro^rtion of their ordinary Income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a high schof)l at Burdwan, a high 
school at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1925-26 there were In the Presidency : — 
Becogniskd Institutions for Males. 


Institu- Scholars, 
tions 


Universities 

0 

1,584 

Arts Colleges 

38 

23,153 

Professional Colleges 

15 

6,453 

High Schools 

997 

232,856 

Middle Schools . . 

1,669 

142,201 

Primary Schools 

37,134 

1,332,871 

Special Schools . . 

2,739 

96,090 

'Fotal 

42,594 

1,835,211 

Recognised Institl tions for Females. 

Arts Colleges 

4 

284 

Professional Colleges 

3 

41 

High Schools 

39 

8,583 

Middle Schools . . 

76 

8,897 

Primary Schools 

13,789 

3,17,684 

Special Schools . 

44 

1,477 

Tolal 

13,955 

330,968 

Unrecognised 

Schools 


Males 

1,175 

43,247 

Females . 

254 

6,588 

3’otal 

1 ,429 

49,835 

Grand Total 

57,978 

2,222,012 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education. Each division is in 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
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certain number of Additional or Second Inspeo-* 
core and Assistant Inspectors for Mahoramedan 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the bands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub* Divisional inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex- officio elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta. Dacca 
University also hag a Law Department attached 
to It. Calcutta University is mainly an 
examining body, but it has now made itself 
responsible for advanced teaching for which 
purpose it employs an agency which is mainly 
distinct from the staffs of the affiliated colleges. 

The percentage of scholars to the total popu- 
lation ’ — 

Ilecogui- 

sed Alt 

Schools. Schools. 

Males .. 7*38 7*55 

Females .. . .. 1-72 1‘76 


Total .. 4-65 4*75 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The education of Europeans Is mainly 
conducted by private agency, assisted tv 
Government grants Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a scliool for girls (both residential) 
at Kursey, and attached to the latter a Training 
College (for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue for 1926-27. 


^ Meads of Revenue, Thousands of Rs. 

Land Revenue 3,12,96 

Excise .. .. 2,27,00 

Stamps ^ .. 8,92,00 

Forest 27,00 

Registration 38,50 

Scheduled Taxbs .. .. 20,00 

Subsidised Companies . . . . . , 1,24 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept (Net) 3,35 

Irrigation, Navigation, etc., for <vhich no Capital Accounts are kept . . 2,62 

Interest 6,39 

Administration of Justice 12,94 

Jails and Convict Settlements 10,80 

Police .. 6,45 

Ports and Pilotage • • 32 

Education .. .. # .. .. .. .. 11,81 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL— cowW. 
Estimated Revenue po^i \ 9Zt ~ 2 ’ i~eontd 
Heads of Recemie — rontd 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

Civil Works 

Transfer from Famine Insurance Funds . . 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . . . . . . . . . . . . # 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments 

Extraordinary receipts 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 

Advances from Provincial Loan Funds 

Famine Insurance Fuud 

Total Receipts 
Opening balance 
Grand Total 

Estim^ti'd Expeniuturi: for 1M2G-27. 

Taxes on Income . . 


Thousands of Es 
7,76 
36 
3,11 
7.6 0 
18 
r),5G 

*4,77 

1,64 

10,62 


6 69 
7,50 
1,98 
10,92,95 

2,26,3 2 

13,19,27 

'riioiisaiids of Es 


Land Revenue , ..... ... 

Excise 

Stamps . . , . . . 

Forests .... 

Forests ... . . . . . . ... 

Registration . ... 

Scheduled Taxes 

Interest on works for which tapitul ac( ouiits are kept 

Irrigation — Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinaiy revenue 

Irrigation — Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance grants 

Construction of Irrigation, Nav igation Embankment and Drainage works 

Interest on ordinary debt . . . ... 

Reduction or avoidance of debt 

General Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Hcttlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Scientific Department 
Education . . 

Medical . . ... 

Public Health . ... .... 

Agriculture ... 

Industries .... ... 

Miscellaneous Depaitments .... .... 

Civil Works 

Famine Relief and Insuraiue 
Superannuation allowam es and i^eiisions 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

Contributions and Assignments to the Central Government by Piovmcial Govern- 
ments . . . ^ 

Miscellaneous Adjustments . ... 

Extraonlinary payments . . , ' ’ 

Expenditure in England . . . . • 

Total . 


42.50 

25.51 

9.04 
13,80 

3,36 

19,08 

15 

18,97 

16,15 

2.59 
—7,74 

1,18,17 

1,10,85 

33,71 

1,87,09 

6.59 
58 

I 36,95 
60,68 
37,83 
21,79 
11,89 
2,71 
1 , 11,11 
2,00 
53,02 
17,86 

4.04 


38 

36,6 3 

10,97,29 


Forest capital outlay not charged to levenue 

Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works (not eharg* 
ed to revenue) — • 


In India . ..... ... 4,69 

In England . . . . . . * . • • .... 

Loans and advances by the Bengal Government . . . 5,94 

Civil Works not charged to Revenue ... . .... 9,74 

Repayment of advances from Provincial Loans Fund . . . . . . . . . . 5’2r) 

Commuted value of pensions — not charged to Revenue . . . . . . s’l? 

Total Expenditure . . 11,26,08 

Closifg j^alance . . 1,93,19 

(5rand Total . .' 13,19,27 
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Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Victor Alexander 
George llobert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of 
Lytton, P.O., took hia seat, 28th 

March 1922. 

Lord Lytton’s t.^rni of odlro expires in Maich, 
Ills successor being the Ho •, Francis Stanley 
Jackson, b.a. 

Personal Staff. 

Pritate Secretarj;, II. R. Wilkinson, l.o.s. 

Military Secretary, Lieiit.-Colonel J, IMaokcnzic, 

O.I.E. 

Surgeon, Major E. H. V. Hodge, i.M.s. 

Ai(Je-de-(\(mp, hieiit (J K 1] lUoi^, Siuts 
(Juaids, Captciin Count .John dc Sali'^, Kesri \(' 
ot Ollict'is, Licnt K A linchan.in Dunlop 
'I'hc C’iirncioiuans (Scottish Kitles), and Lieut 
.1. C. A Battyc, lltli Park Batty 

Hotiif. Aule-(it’-C(i itijf, C.iptain O. GohLuiitlr 
H I M (Pojt Oflicci, Calcutta), 3Ia|or K b 
Bliss (Assam- IVngal Baihv.iy Battalion), and 
Sard a I Bahadur S W Jaulen Jai (Indian 
BoIk v) 

Indian Aide-de-iUnnp. Kisaldai Mai Singh, Itii 
Duke of Cambiidg('’s Own (Hodson’s Hoiac) 

Commandant, II E the (Jovernois Bodif Gnii>d. 
Major W. B B. Hcmy, 5th K E () (Brobyns 
Hors(‘). 

Adjutant, H E the GocernoEn Body Gwud, Cap- 
tain J. H. Wdkinson, 2nd Laiicera (Gardiiei’s 
Horse). 

Mem UK us or Co u .noil. 

The Hon. Mr. James Donald, c s I , 0 I e , I c &• 
,, ,, Alaharaja Kshaunish Chandra Ray» 

Bahadui, ot Nadia 

,, ,, Nawab Baludur Saiyid Havvab Al 

Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, c i E 
„ „ Mr A. N. Mobeilcy, c.i.E., l C’ S. 

MlNlS'lFIlS 

The Hon. Mi. A K. (Ihu/.naM 
„ ,, ,, B Chakiavarti. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, L. Blrley, O.I.E., 
l.o.s. 

Secretary, Revenue Bcpailmcnl, W. S. Hopkyns, 
O.B E., I c.s. ^ * 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, J. A. Woodhead, 2 C S 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legislative 
Department, J. Jhirtley, i.c S. Ado C Willi- 
ams, l.G.S. (Orticia^ng). 

Secretary to Government, Public Workt Depart- 
ment, and Chiof Engineer, G. G. Dey (Roads, 
Buildings and Railway) ; and 0. Aidams- 
Williams, O. I. B. (Irrigation.) 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 

Director of Public Instruction, Edward, Farley 
Oaten, M.A., ll.b. 

Principal, School of Arte, V. P.iown. | 

Intpector-Qeneral of Police, T. 0. Simpson 


Commissioner, Calcutta Police, C. A. Tegart, 

0. 1.E. {Offig.) 

Conservator of Forests, E. 0. Shebbeare. 
Hurqeon-General, Major-General Richard Heard; 

M.D., C.I.E. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. S. Hardy, B.A., 

1. C.S. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, G. P. Hogg, 
M.A., I.C.S. 

Accountant-General, W D Woollam. 

Insneclor-GeMcral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. G. 
Hamilton, I.M.S. 

Postmasfer-Oeneial, A. J Hughe.'i, C I E. 

lu'sfK'dor-Gcncial of Beipstiation, Khan Bahadur, 
Qui lianuliah 

Diredor of Agriculture, B.S. Finlow, E Sc,, F.I.O. 

Protector of Kmigmnt'i, Lt -Col Arthur Denham 
White, I M s , M J) 

Supei inicndenf. Royal Botanic Charles 

Cumming Calder, B sc , f.l s. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.c.s.i. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. (Offig.) , . 1879 

A, Rivers Thompson,C.s.l., C.I.E. . . 1882 

H, A. Cockerell, o.s.l, (Ojj^ctaiinflf) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., O.I.E, . , 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I. . , 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.c.s.i, (Gjj^fl'.) .. 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.s.i. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o.S.l. {Officiating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.c.s.i 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902, 

J. A. Bourdillon, O.s.l. {Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.C.S.I 1908 

Lancelot Hare, o.s.l., o.i.B. {Offig.) . . 1906 

F. A. Slacke {Off dating) . . . . . . 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911, 

F. W. Duke, 0 S.I. (Oj?icia<in^) .. .. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

GOVERNORS OF THE FRESIDBNOT OF FORT 

William in Benc/l. 

The Rt. Hon, Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.o.i.B., k.c.m.G. . . . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Bari of Ronaldshay, Q.O.I.B, 1017 
The Bt« Hon, Lord Lytton •• .. 1922 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hoii'hle Kaj.i Maiiraodha Nath JRoy Chaudhury of Soutosh, President. 

J\luni fiahadur Mouhi Eiuaduddm Almiod, li.L., Deputy President. 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon’ble Mr J. Donald, 0 s i , C.I.K. 

„ ,, Mahaiaja Kshaunibh Cliandra Hay Bahadur, of iVadla. 

„ ,, iSawal) JUliadiir Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhuri, Ivhaii Bahadur, C.I.K., of 

Dhaubari. 

,, „ Mr. A. N. Moberly, c.i.k., i.c.s. 

Official Nominated Members — 

Mr. W D. II. Prentice. 

„ K. C. De, C I.E. 

Lt.-Colonel J . C. H. Leicester, I.M.S. 

Mr. G. G. Dey. 

G S. Dutt. 

,, .7. A Woodhead. 

„ H. C. Liddell. 

,, J. H. Lindsay. 

,, J. G. Drummond. 

Rai Amar Nath Das Bahadur. 

Mr. F. A. Sachse. 

„ E. F. Oaten. 

,, S. C. Stuart Williams. 

„ M. Marr, c.i.E. 

„ S. N. Boy. 

„ B. N. Gilclirist. 

Nominated Non-Officials — 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji. 

Bai Sahib Bebati Mohan Sarkar. 

;Mr. K. (J. Bay Ghaudhuri. 

Mauhi Latafat Hossain. 

Dr. Sir Deba Prasad Sarbadhikari, KT , C.i.E., c.ii.E. 

Mr. D J. Cohen, 


Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 



Name of Constituency. 

Babu Subhas Chandra Bose 



Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dr. Pramathariath Banerjea 



Calcutta East (Non-Muhamrnadaii.) 

Babu Prabhu Doyal HimatsiiiKKa 



Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 



Calcutta Central (Non-Muhamrmdari.) 

Mr. A. C. Banerjee 



Calcutta South Central (Nou-Muhammadan.) 

Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 



Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Babu Amulya Cliandra Datta 



Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Babu Charu Chandrr Sinha 


.. 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy 

• • 

i 

24-Pargana8 Murfici,*'al North (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) ^ 
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Nanu* o£ Constituency. 


Name of Mcmin'rs. | 

I 

lUbu Siirendra Natli 3lay. . 

Mr. Jogesli Chandra Gupta 

Mr. P. C. Basu 

Mr. Sarat C. Basu . . 

Babu Jitendra Lai Banerjee , . . | 

Sujat Bi joy Kumar Chattel jee . . 

Babu Umes Chandra Chatterjee . . . . . | 

Babu Dobendra Lai Khan 

Babu Promotha Nath Banerjee . . . . . . I 

I 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity. 

Sujat Taraknath Mukerjea . j 

Babu Hanmatha Nath Roy . . ! 

Babu Hem Chandra Nasker 

Babu Sasi Sekhar Basu . . . . . . . ' 

Ral Harcndranath Chaudhuri . . . . . 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Lahirl 

Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy . . . . i 

Mr. D. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law . . . . . | 

Rai Jadunath Mazumdar Bahadur, c.i.K. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen . . 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy 

Babu Amarendra Natli Ghosc 

1 

Babu Naliniranjan Barker. . . . . . . j 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray . . . . . . . . ' 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas . . . . j 

Babu Saral K umar Batta . . . . . . I 

» I 

Rai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhuri Bahadur . . 1 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta * . . . . . . . . 1 

Babu Akhil Chandra Batta ' 

> ' 

Babu Satyendra Chandra Gliosc Maulik » . . ' 

Babu Sachindra Narayan Sanyal ^ . 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravarti 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray 

Babu Jotindra Nath Chakral^irtty . . . . j 

> I 

Sujat Jogindra Nath Moitra 


24-Pargauas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
dan ) 

Dacca (hty (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Burdwan South (Non-Muliammadan.) 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan), 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Btinkiira Bast (Non-Muhammadan.) 

IVIldnapore North (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Midnaporc South-East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tfooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muliammadan ) 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhamrnadan.) 

24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan ) 

24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad ( N on-M iihammadan). 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna ( N on-Muhammadan .) 

Dacca Rural (Noii-Muhammadan ) 

IMjinensiugh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

ivrymensiugh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Etiiidpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Farid pm South (Non-Muliammadan ) 

Bakargdiij North (Non-Muhammadan ) 

Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Cliittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan .) 

Naokhali (N on-Muliammadan.) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Binajpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan. 

o 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muliammadan.) 
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Name of ]\rem])crs. 

Babu Homes Chandra r>au< hi n L 
Ml’. Prassana Dob Buikat 
Sir Abdur Ealnm, k (’ s T, 

Mr. H S. ,Snh^a^\al(l\ 

Manlvi A])diil Baz/ak Baji Abdul Sattai 

Mdulvl Muhammad Solaunan 

Mr fTholam Hnssain Miah 

Nawab Khuaja llahiludlali 

Maulvi Abdul Kasi m 

Mauh i Abdul Kai im 

Mr. A. r. AT \!>diu Kahman 

Khan Baliadiu Alauhi Azi/ul Ihujiio 

Khan Bahadur M.iuhi Ekranud Hup 

MaulvibSvod Alalur Kauf . 

Maulvi Syod XauMlior Ah 
Maulvi Shamsur Kaliman . 

Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 
Mr. Kazaur Kahman Khan 
Azizur Rahman Mia 

Hadji Air. A K Abu Ahmed Klian CliuznaM 

Maulvi Syed Aluhammad Atiquallah 

Khan Bahadur Alauhi Aluharnnud Ismail 

Alaulvi Tamizuddm Kh.in 

Maulvi Chaudhury Cholam Al.ivvla 

Mulvi Kliorshed Alain Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Alahamud Ahjal 

Mr. Khwaja NaziminMin, c i i 

Alaulvi Syod Alaqbul Hossain, \t \ , b l. 

Khan Sahib Alaulvi Abdus Sattar 
Khan Bahadur K. Cl AI Faioitui 
Maulvi Ai^imuddin Ahmad 
Maulvi Afohamoxl Sadquc . . 

Maulvi Abdul (Jofran 

Mr. Ashraf All Khan Chaudhuri . . 

Maulvi Kadcr Baksh, B.L 


I Name of Coii'^titucney, 

I Malda (Non-Aluhammadan ) 

Jal]>aigun (Non-Alubamm.ulau). 

■ (’ah utta Noith (Aluhammadan ) 

I 

' Cahutta South (Alidiaaimaflan ) 

! Hoouhlv (Kill Howrah Municiftal (Aluhammadan ) 
I B.ur.n ki){no Munif ipal (Muhammadan ) 

1:1- I’aiganas Mmmipal (Aluhammadan) 

Dac (a ( if \ (Midiammad.rn ) 

Buidv\an Division Noith (Muhammadan) 
Biiidw.in Division South (Muhammadan ) 

J1 Paiganas Huial (Muhammadan ) 

N.idia (Muhammadan ) 

' Aluishidahad (Aluhammadan ) 

.lossoio Noith (Aluhammadan ) 

Jessoic South (Aluhammadan ) 

Khulna (Aluhamm.idan ) 

' Dacca AVcst Bural (Muhammadan.) 
l)a((a East Kiiial (Aluhammadan ) 

Alvrncnsingh Noith- Went (Aluhammadan ) 
Alvmcnsingh South-West (Muhammadan.) 
Alvmeiisingh Ka.st (Aluhammadan ) 

Alvinensiiigh ('(‘utral (Aluhaniinadan.) 

Kaiidpur Noith (Muhammadan ) 

Faiidjmr South (Muhammadan ) 

Bakarganj North (Aluhammadan ) 

Bakarganj Most (Muhammadan.) 

C 

Bakarganj South (Aluliammadau.) 

Chittagong North (Aluhammadan ) 

Chittagong Soutli (Muhammadan.) ^ 

Tipjiera * sorth (Muhammadan ) 

Tippi’ra South (^Muhammadan.) 
j No.ikhah East (Aluhammadan.) 
j Noakhali West (Muhammadan ) 

j Ilaj.sliahi Noith (Muhafgimadaii.) 

€ ® 

I Dinajpur (Aluhammadan ) 

I 
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Name ot Members. 

Name of Constitueney. 

Maulvi KasiriKklm Ahmad 

Rangpui West (Muhammadan ) 

Ka^l Emdaclul Hiiq 

Kangpiii Fast (Muhammadan ) 

Mr, Altaf Ali 

Bogia (Mnliammailan ) 

Kliau Sahib Mauhi Miia/.zam Ah Khin 

» 

P.ilma (Muh.immasan ) 

Nawal) ]\1UHliairui flo^'^aui, Khan liaha<lui 

Malda < mn .lalp.ugmi (l\ruhaTum,ulan ) 

Mr. .] ('amphell Fonester 

PiesideiK and Buidwan (Ihiropean ) 

,, r F James, o,b i; 

Do 

,, W. V Wordswortli 

Do 

,, J, Fi Oldish 

Daeea and ClutLnmng (Fmopean ) 

,, W. L 1'iavcrs, f.i i' , o i; r . 

Hajshahi (Fiin^pi-ui ) 

„ h T Maj'uiie .. 

\nglod ndiaii 

„ K. T. MeCliiMkie 

Do 

Raja Blmpeiidr.i Narayau Sudui Bahadur, of 
Nashipur 

Sir Brovash t'lmnder Mitter, Kt , (’ r i: 

Burdwau Laiulholdets 

Presidem \ handholders 

Baku Saroda Kiipa lad.i 

( Jiittagong L.i ndholdei s 

Maharaja Jogiiidia FJath Hay ot ?su1oi 

Rajdialii Landholdeis 

Mr. S (' Bose 

Calcutta Unheisity. 

Maharaja Shoshl Kanta Adiaiw.i 

D.ieea rni\eisitv 

Mr R B Wilson, (’ i r. 

Bengal ( hainbei ot Comnu ice. 

„ J.Y Bhilh]) . 

Do. 

„ R. H. Child 

Do 

„ (t. Morgan 

])o. 

„ S. A Skinner 

Do 

„ A Iv Fuulknei 

Do 

„ R. B. Laird 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

,, C. G. ('ooper . . 

Do. 

„ T. C. (Jrawford 

Indian Tea Association. 

„ J. H. Jeimaway 

Didian Mining Association 

„ T. J. Phelp.s . . ' . . 

Calcutta 'L’lddcs Association. 

„ Byorakes ChakraN aiti 

Bengal National Chamber of (\ 3 nunerce. 

,, Sarish Chandra Sen . . . . . . 

Do. 

Ilal Badridas Goenka JUhadur .. ^ . 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Mr. Auaiida Mohan Poddai 

Bengal Maliajau Sabha. 


(> 


* 



The United Provinces. 


Ihe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Bhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,295 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Indian States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,392 square miles and the newly-created State 
of Benares with an area of 875 square miles, 
giving a total of 112,562 square miles. The 
total population is 46,510,668. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present des-ignation m 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country: portions 
of the Himalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which arc entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract ; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand . The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal systom, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vmdhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
r booting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the total of all other religions being 
a little over 1 per cent, composed of Christiana 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravidlan, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being cemflned to the Himalayan ana 
•ub-Hfmalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 


Provinces. Moat of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hind! and Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 75 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Th*^ soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlov.and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 60 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
G ective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
It varies with the rainfall. Land la held 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindar! tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates, The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 64 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists in Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
I in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in mmute quantities b 3 washing in some of the 
rivers In the Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and in the Meerut district, and 
stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through- 
out the provinces, as a home industry: and 
weaving, by means of liand-looms, is carried on 
in most iistrlcts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,069 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
industry is m the Azamgarb district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is oonllned 
almost entirel>^* to the district of Benares ; 
where the ft mons himkhah brocade is mads. Bm- 
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broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
Sliver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farruk ha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articles ; porcelain is 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks. The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on tiie Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill 13 the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at llosa there is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres arc Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Uathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khiirja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur. Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until tne close of 1020 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Provmcc was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Counul, 
the Governor lx ing assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1920, in charge of tlie Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 5 Deputy Secretaries 
The Director of Public Instruction is also er- 
OfficM Deputy Secretary m the Ediuatiou 
Department. The Chief Secretary is in charge 
of Appointment, General Administration, 
Executive, Political and Police Departments; 
the Finance Secretary deals nuunly with the 
Fiuance Department : the Revenue Secretary 
Is in cliarge of the Revenue. Judicial, and Forest 
Departments; the Education Secretary looks 
to the Education and Industries Departments; 
and the L. S. G. Secretary to the local 
Self-Qovernnent, * Municipal, Medical and 
Public Health Depaitments. The other two 
Secretaries belong d-o the Public Works 
Department, and are also Chief Engineers, 
one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in LuckWw, 
though the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad. The Governor an4 the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue Is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
iwrtant executive duties, beli k the chief revenue 
authority in the provlncJ. T’lere are forty- 


eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a million. 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 6 
to 6 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahsUs, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,000. Each Tahsil 
is in charge of a Tahnldar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial poweis. Tahsils are ditided 
into parganag which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenme. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahg'ddarg are naib tahsildars 
and kanungog. Ordiudiilv there are tliree 
kanunqos and one naih tuhbildar to a tuhgil. 
The Kanungog supervise the work of thp 
patwarig, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahgUgt as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputv 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents forthc N ative States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State, 

Justice. 

Juhtice is udnnn)^te^‘(l by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the jirovince of Agra 
and by tlx* ('hiet Court m Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which arc tlx* liiial a])pellate autho- 
rities in both criminal and cimI cases. The 
former consists ot a Chiet Justice and eight 
]X‘rmam*nt and two temporary puisne judges, 
five of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
ot a Chief Judge and four judges three of whom 
are Indians. 'J’lx'ri* an* thirty-oix* posts (tw’enty- 
four 111 Agra and ge\en in Oudh) of district 
and sessions judges of which eight are held by 
Indians not heloiiging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have hc(*n listed to the provincial 
Si*rvice and the bar Tlx'y have hotli original 
and appillate jurisdiction In civil and eriminal 
eases and oecu'-ional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases District Ofliccrs and their 
assistants including tahsildars, pn'sidc in 
enminul courts as magistrates and as eollcotors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and disimse of a good deal ot tlie work. 
Kumaiin has been brought under tlie Civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court from 1-4-2G. The 
deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inleiior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
ot small cause courts and munsits who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pef^uniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value uot 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs, 5,000. in Oudli the ordinary jurisdic- 
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*^1011 of a subordinate jud«e extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Ks. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction ot a numhit to sints of Its. 2,000 
value, piovuled that in sjiceial <*ai 5 cs the limit 
of pecuniary juusdiction can be itMiioved alto- 
gether in the case ot a subordinate ludge and 
that of the niuusif raisi-d up to Its. 5,000 
Appeals from muii'^if always he to the district 
judge while tho'^t* tiom tin* subordinate judges 
go to the High (’ourt or the ('Inef t'oiirt exc(‘j>t 
in cases of a valut' ot Rs :,,()00 oi less which .iie 
heard by the di^tiiet judgt' Small cause court 
judges try suits to the \alue of IN 500. There 
are also houorai> miinsit'. linutt'd to Rs 200 
suits, and V illagc inuusits whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Es 20. 

Local Self-Government. 


Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
aie four universities, namely, the Allahabad, 
the Lucknow, the Aligarh Muslim and the 
Benares Hindu University, the last three being 
purely teacbing and lesidential universities. 
Tho all jireseribe then own eourses of study 
and liold their own examinations The six 
associated colleges in the province, v<.:,,the Agra 
('ollegc', the St ,101)11'^ (’ollege, Agra, the Meerut 
Colleiie, (h(‘ LarcillyColh'ge.the 1). A. V. College, 

I Cav\ npoie and the St Aiidn w 's College, Gorakh- 
I pur, aie all alhliattsl to the uunersity of Allalia- 
I Itad. Theie aie a number of Intermediate 
[ Collegj's wliK’h prepare bins for the high school 
I and inteniUMliatt* ( xaininations conducted by 
m the Hoard ot High Si Iiool and Iiiterinediato 

' "'‘trols liiuh school and 

IsUini L r Boards, the former | xhohurn 

latter deriving their revenue from octroi i I ^ 

The aim ' 


Girls’ 

j N — .. N. I ge.vi ^-\iiiiiuiuati j.iipart uiiiMTsity e»lucation 

w<LQ aim ) Indian gni.s and 1 lie Theosophical National 

on' Jhl. K In'’"*" “P*"'®? •» 1 Ol.ls’ School and Womens College at Benares 

^ottaK on this decision, because it liiterleres i„i, in, te 

With through trade. All the principal Hoards - 

now have non-official Chairman, with an Ex- 
ecutive Officer who is directly responsible to 
the Board in all matters. 


stag!' The St. 

(hoige’s Jntenm (hate Colh ge, Mussooric, the 
Hhiland( i-Smith Collegi , iSaim Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s Coih ge, Naim Tal, the Martiiuero College 
Lucknow and tlie Ho\s’ intermediate College, 
Allahabad, are a few ul thi* well known institu- 
tions loi Euroi)e.in ami Anglo-Indian children 
m the pro\ iuee , bc'-idi s tht se, tlu re are many 
lntrtVBuUdmK7mrdbi!«\Va“bmVh and' the ' '.y odmatminil Institutions lor 

Irrigation branch, each of which is aduiinis- ' *'’"''l"an lio,s ami gills both in the hills and 
tered by a Chief Enginetr, who is aLo a 


Public Works. 

The Public Woiks Department is divided 


Secretary to (Tcverninent 'Jdie Province la divi- 
ded into circles and divHlons both for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purposes. Each 
circle is m charge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructetl 
or maintained by Government are in charge ot 
the Irrigation branch All metal roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction 
of all buildings costing more tlian Ks 20,000 
is in charge of the Buddings and Roads branch 
Under Public Works there is now a separate Sarda 
canal branch of the Irrigation Department under 
separate Chief Engineer with a full staff 
distinct from that of the running canals. The 
Sarda canal is a project of first rate importance 
and is under constniction. It will introduce 
Irrigation into most of the di.stricts of Oudh. 


pl.iiiiw, which ale attendi (1 by students from all 
o\cr India Goverinmnt maintain Training 
colleges for te.icluis in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Vgia TIutc m a gov ernnicnt c-ngineeriiig 
c‘olhg(‘at Rooikee (Thomason College), a school 
ot Vit in iaickiiow and an Agiicultural Collegt', 
a Technological Institute at Cawnporc Ldiica- 
tioii m law is givi'ii at tlie lour universitK s and 
at the Vgra and .Meerut colleges The Saiiatan 

All irmtHl roads maiu‘- 1 

‘lor the H tom (!• glee cxammatioii The 
King G(()ig(S Mcdnul College, l.ucknow, now 
merged in the Cue know' Unuc'rsity, prepares 
(‘anehdati s for the' M H H S degre'e of the' Luck- 
now I nivcisitj Besiele's This tlien* are two 
medical schools at Agra tor males and female's 
Public hchcajls for si eondary and jerimary 
ve*rnacular cdue'ation are almost entirely main- 
taim el c»r aided b\ elistnct and municipal boards 
and vernacular education is almost entirely 
m the ir hands 


Police. I 

The Police Force is divided into District ' 
and Railway Police and is administered 1 
by an Inspector-General, with four Deputies, and j 
two Assistants, forty-six Distiict Superinten- i 
dents, three Railway Superintendents, fifty- 1 
one Assistant Superintendents and forty-three 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with three assistants. There is an armed police, 
i^eclallsjecrulted, and armed with the Martini 
Rifle. The adminlfftration of the Jail Depart* 
luent is in charge ot an Inspector-General of 
Prisons, who is a member of the Indian Medical 
Service. 


Medical. <* 

The Medisal Depar\ment Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Burge'on is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Rauikhet and 
Hoorkce) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collatjBrjii civil charge. There are eighty* 
tlirce Provincial medical service officers In charge 
of important dispensaries and a large number 
of Indian Provincial subordinate medical service 
officers. Lady doctors and women sub-assist- 
ant surgeons visit purdamahin women In their 
oirn homes and much good work Is done In 
this manner.® 
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ThtJ best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George's Hospital and the Balrampui Hospital 
at Lucknow. The liamsay Hospital for Euro- 
peans at Naini Tal is a first dass institution and 
there are also the Lady Dufferin Hospitals. 
King George’s Medical College is one of the 


best equipped in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient jirofessors, and the hospital 
is the first in the Provinces. There is an 
X-Ray Institute at l)ehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work has been carried out, 
and there are sanatoria for British soldiers 
in the hills. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

< 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reform Act of 191 
tlie financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable chang(‘. The Provinces are for all 
practical purposes financially independent of the Government of India, subject to a fixed annual 
contribution, which it IS intended shall be gradually reduced to vanishing point w^hen the position 
of the Central Government permits. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greatei 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages:— 


Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes 


Esitmated PvE venue for 1926-27. 
Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Rs. 


6,92,06,191 

1.41.60.000 

1.7.5.61.000 
3H,73,700 
14,00,000 


Subsidised Companies 


Total 


Railways. 


10.86,70,891 


2,50,000 


Irngation. 

Works for which capital accounts arc kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,02,20,5^9 

(2) Un-productive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. ,, .. .. — 2,61,500 

Total, net receipts .. 99,C9,089 

Works for which no capital accounts are kept 16,OOo 

Total Irrigation . . !>9,85,08!) 

Debt Services. 

laterest 12,76,200 


'Jotal .. 12,76,200 


. Civil Administration, 

Administration 01 Justice 13,75,200 

Jails and Convict Settlements 6,so,80() 

Police 1 , 87,800 

Education 9,92.000 

Medical 97, >00 

Public Health 1 1.07,200 

Agriculture < 4,9(»,450 

Industries 91,100 

Miscellaneous Departments 69,200 


Total .. 40,97,050 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements — 

Civil Works .• •• .. ' 6,64,000 


> * I 6,64,000 
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Miscellaneous, 


Transfers fiorn T'amino Insurance Fund 
Lvoceipta in aid of superannuation . . 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

Total Revenue 

Debt, deposits and advances : — 

(a) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 
lb) Loans and advances by Provincial Governments 
(c) Famine Insurance Funds 

id) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans . . 

(c) General Police Fund .. 

( f) Government Press Depreciation Fund 


Total . . 

Total receipts .. 
Opening Balance 

Grand Total 

E8TI31A.TED EXPENDITURE FOR 1926-27. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue . . 

Excise . . 

Stamps . . 

Forests . . . . . 

Forest Capital out la> charged to revenue .. 

Registration . . . . 


Total 


Railway Revenue Account, 

State Railways — Interest on debt . , 

Sabsidised companies 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 


Total 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

Interest on debt 

Miscellaneous irrigation expenditure 

Do. financed from Famine Insurance grant 

Total 

Irrigation Capital Account {charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A. — financed from Famine Insurance Grants 

B. — Financed from ordinary revenues . . . . " 


Total 


Debt Services. 

Interest on ordinary debt 

Sinking Fund ^ 

Other appropriations . . 

' Total 


Rs. 

17,96,332 

11,29,500 

3,29,700 

8 , 86,200 


40,91,732 


12,89,34,962 


1,60,71,000 

15.75.000 

23.38.000 
3,85,000 

2 5,000 


2,03,94,000 


14,93,28,962 

79,20.453 


15,72,49,415 


Nil. 

86.02,145 

13,24,800 

4,10,195 

34,38,914 

7,000 

4,73,800 


1,42.56,854 


10,000 

5,200 

2,000 


17.200 


7 0,> 38 

2,36,000 
10,000 

76,05,538 


4,86,00b 

2,22,000 


7.08.000 


27,95,661 

3,00,000 

62,515 


3 1,58,1 76 
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Civil Administration, 


General Administration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convicts Settlements 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 
Exchange .. 


Total 

Buildings, Itoads and M iscellaneons Public Improvements. 
Civil Works 


Total 


Miscellaneous, 

Famine Relief and Insurance — 

A — ^I'amine Relief .. 

R — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 
Superannuation allowances and pensions . , 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous .. 


Total 


Expenditure in England — 
Secretary of State 
High CommiBsioner 


Contributions and assignments. 

Contribution to tlie Central Government 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

Total 

Irrigation and other capital not charged to revenue, 

(a) Construction of irrigation works 

(b) Forest outlay 

(c) Outlay on Agricultural improvemrnt 

(d) Outlay on Improvement of public health 


Total 

fi 

Debt, Deposits and advances — 

(a) Ivoans and advances by Provincial Governments 

{b) Ixjans between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 

(c) Civil Contingencies Fund 

(d) Famine Insurance Fund 

60 Civil Works 

60 A. Other Provincial Works not chalked to revenue 
Sinking Fund Investment Account 
General Police Fund .. 


I 


> 


Totivl 

Total, disbursements 
Closing balance 


Rs. 

1,32,34.960 
72,43,279 
33,65,050 
1,5 9,86,606 
20,860 
1,79,20,373 
32,04,375 

23.37.678 
29,81,470 

12.07.679 
87,403 

mi. 


6.76,09,733 


59,72.975 


59,72,975 


16,550 


62,82.500 

13,46.200 

4,39,649 


70.83,899 


12,000 

36.34,099 


1,50,85,000 

14,000 


1.50,99,000 


1,04,84,000 

20,000 

1,60,0(0 


1,06,54,000 


27,21,000 

25,00,000 

1 , 00,000 

33,46,332 

51,36,103 

6,06,125 

3.,85,0()0 


1,48,83,560 


15,06,95,034 

05,54,381 


15,72,49,415 


Grand Total 
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Administration. 

Governor,— Excellency Sir William MarrK 


Private Secretary — Capt H O. C'hamier. 
il Ie<i-i1e-Camp —CiivtiilnV E V, Ciiling ind 
Captai’i W. L (Jkm nwood 

i xicuTivr CouNriL. 

The Ilon’hk' It ^a\\al^ .Mnhaminad Ahmad 
Said Klni), (IK, M,i? r, 

The Uun’ble Sir SaioMcl P O’Donnell, csi. 


LlEOTENANT-GOyERNORS OP THE NORTH 

Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., O.O.B 1836 

! The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
I Auckland). 

I r. C. Robertson . . . . . 1840 

I The Right Hon. ‘the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
[ Ellenborough). 

' Sir G. R. Clerk, K.C B 1843 


The Hon’ldo Rai RajeOnvar Bali, b \., o n E 
1 ho lloii’ble Lieut. Xawab Mnhinimad Ahmad 
Sa’id Khan, c,l E , M B H. 

Secretariat 

Chief ^rerfitnry to Qovernynent, Cx . B. Lambert, 
0 s.i . !,(' 

Financial Secretary to Government E. A. H 
Blunt, c I } 0 B E , i.e.s. 

Revenue and fudicial Secretary y H, A. Laiv ^ 
l.C S. 


I James Thom.son. Died at Bareilly. . . 18 3 

I A. W. Begble, In charge . . . . - . 1853 

j I. R. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1863 

I E. A. Reade, In charge . . . . . . 1867 

Colonel H. Fraser, C.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1858 

administering the N.-W. Provinees 
' (Viscount Canning), 

Sir G. F. Edmonstoue . . . . . . 1859 

R. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.1 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.c.s I 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., 0 B. .. .. 1876 

Lieutenant-Governors op the North 


Secretary to Government. Public Works Dept 
(Buildings d: Roads, db Railways), A. C 
Verriere^', c.i e 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, W Oo'ki 11, r c s. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, M . a Billson, F.r H 

Director of Public Instruction, H. Mack<n/ie 

M.A. 

Inspector ‘General of Police A J> Aslidown, 

C I.E. 

Inspector ‘Genera I of Cinl Ilospilals, Lt -Col 
A. W. P.,. Cochrane, m b ,f r c s , i.m s. 

Director of Puhhc Health, Lv ut-CoIonel Cuth- 
bert Lindsay Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Baludui 
Brij Lai 

Commissioner of Excise, T. (iibb. 

AccourUant-Qeneralf Haiuunanta Bhiinasen.* 
itaii, B a. 

Inspector-General of Prisons ^ Major J, I 
Cl( llKUJt.S, M.b , I) P 11., / M s. 

Postmaster-Generalf . H. Ma'aii, o n e ,i cs. 

Director of AgnciUtuie, (Offy ) (.eoige Ulaikr, 

F.I.C., l.C S., If L..S , M.L.C, 


Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 

SIONLJRS OP OCDH 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B., k.c.s. i. i877 


Sir Alfred Oomyns Lyall, k.o.b 1882 

' Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M G., C.I. E, .. 1887 

Sir Chas H. T. Crosthwaite, K.c.s.l. .. 1892 

I Alan Cadell (O^ciafin^jf) .. .. 1895 

, Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.O.s.l. (a) . . 1895 

, Sir J J. D. LaTouche, KX.fi.l. .. .. 1901 


(a) \fterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 
Lieutenant-Governors ,op the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

I • 

Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K C.S.1 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett.C.G.s.l.,C.I,E 1907 

L,* A. S. Porter, c.8 l. (Officiating ). . . . 1912 

Sir J. 8. Meston, K.c.s.l, ,, ,, i912 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler, K.c.s i., c.i.e. .. 1918 

Governors of the United Protinoes. 

.Sir Harcourt Biitl|r, K.c.s.l., o.I.b. •• 1920 

Sir Williftin^vfarris, k.o.i.k ] 9 j:i 
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Df,puty President 
V acant. 

ELi-CTED Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Agra City (non-Muhaininadan Urban) . . 
Cawnporo City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-lSIuhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow City (non-.Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Uiban) 

Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meemt-euw- Aligarh (non-Muhaminadan Urban) 
Moradabad-CMm-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (non-Muhammadan Kur.iD 
Saharanpur district (non->ruhammadan llural) 
Miizafarnagar district (non-Muhaminadai, 
llural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-:\[uhaminadan i 
llural) 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhaminadan j 
llural) 

Bulandshahr district (East) (non-Muhammadan '• 
llural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan • 
Kural) 

Aligarh district (East) (non-Muhammadan , 
llural) I 

Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan 1 
llural) ' 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan llural) 

Agra district (non-Muhammadan llural) 

Mainpuri district (non-Muhammadaii llural) . 1 

Etah district (non-Muhammadan llural) . j 
Bareilly district (non-Muhammadan llural) . , 

Bljnor district (non-Muhammadan llural) . ! 

Budaun district (non-Muhammadan llural) .. ! 
Moradabad district (non-Muhammadan llural)* | 
Shajahanpiir district (non-Muhaiumadan i 
llural) • ! 

Pilibhlt district (non-Muhammadan Uural) ». ; 

Jhansi district (non-Muhammadan llural) . . i 
Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan lluial) . . t 
Hamlrpur district (non-Muhammadan llural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan llural) 

Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan llural) 1 
Etawah district (non-Muham tiadan Jlural) . . I 
Cawnporo district (non-Muhanimadao Bural). . i 


Name. 


I ^ * ■ 

, Babu Piagnai.iNaiK M \ , LL B 
i Jialni (.'.niedi Shankai Vidva'-tlii. 

I Mi a P J)ul)i‘ r.ar-at-L.iw. 

I Pandit K.ihas Px'iinri 'J’ouari 
j Balm Sain])iiiiia Naiid 
j Hai Babadui LaJa isliN.im Siindai Lai. 

Hou’lile Hai Bali.uiiii Lala .Mta B.im, M V , LLB. 
Babu lihagwati Sahai Bcdar. 

Thakur Manjit Suil'Ii Kathor, 

I haudln 1 'Maimat Miigli 

11.11 Safiib Lala Jagde'-h Prasad. 

( haudhii \ ijev pal Miuii, B \ , l.J. B 
Chaudliii Dh.u.nnsii Singh. 

I'andil Xanak ( hand, M.\ , TJ,.b. 

Tliakin Manak Singli 
'I’liakiir l*Mtapl>han Singh 
Ih.ikiii I’.ikiam Singli 

'Ihakiii UiikumSmgli 

Kaj.i kiHlialpal Miigh, M \ , l,k B. 

ILii Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Mi>ra, M.\,, ix n. 

Ha<> Kii-.lin.i I’al Sinirh 

Monoi Bifut Raja K.ili (‘liaian Mi--ia. 

l.ala Ni'iii Niian, B ^ i,l b. 

(haudhii lUdan Singh. 

Kao Saht'b Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

'lli.ikiir Sadho Singh, B.\. 

Pandit Brijnandan Pra>a(l Misra. 

Pandit Bhagwat N.irayan lUiaigava, B a. 

K.io 1 dailiii Singli. 

'Ihakur liar Piasad Singli. 

Balm Ki^hoii Pla^a<l, m v , t i. h 

\ 

Liriit Raja Dniga N'.ii.u.in singh. 

Pandit Deola Pia-ad. 

Balm Shynm Lai. M u. IJ-.B. 
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BoJy, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Fatehpur district (non-Muhammadan Uural) .. 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Benares district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Mirzapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Jaunpur district (non-Muhaminadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipnr district (non-Muharnmadan Rural) 
Ballla district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur district (Wc»t) (non-Muhammadiiu 
Rural). 

Gorakhinir district (East) (noii-Muhamniadan 
Rural). 

Basti district (noii-Muhainmadan Rural) 
Azamgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Naini 'J al district (non-.Muhammad.in Rural) 
Alruora district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal district (noii-Muhamuuclan Rural) 
Lucknow district (non-Muhanmiadaii Rural) . 
Unao district (non-Muhaminadaii Rural) 
iUe Bareli district (iion-3luhaniniadan Rural) 
Sitapur distill t (iion-Jriihanuriadati Rural) 
Ilardoi district (nou-Muhaniinadan Rural) 
Kheri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad district (non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
Gonda diatrict (non-3[uhamniadan Rural) 
B.ihraich district (rion-3Iuhammadau 2lural) 
ISu'taupur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Partabgarh district (non- Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara Banki i)is tint (non-31aliamniadan Kuiali 
Allahabad-cnm- Ben arcs(>ruhaminadan Urban 
Luckiiow-cMm-(;awnporc (Muhammadan Urban) 

Agra and Meerut-cu/»-Ahgarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-rm-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Saharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut district (^iuhammadan Rural) . . 
Muzafarnagar di-trict (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bijnor district (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Bulandshahr district (Miihcimmadan Rural) . . 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Mainpun, Etah and Farrukhabad district- 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Etav/ah, Cawnpore and Fatchpur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Allahabad, .Jaunpur a#/d Mirzaimr d i s t r i c t.s 
(31uharnmadan Rural). 

Benares, Ghazipur, Jtollia and Az.arngarh dia- 
tricta (Muhammadan Rural). ' 


Name. 

Bahu Uina Shankar 

Pandit Vonkatcsh Xaiajau Tcw.iii. 

Ikibii Kancmiia Naiayiui Singii 
Pandit 8hii Sadayatan I’ande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Diitt Dube 
Tbakiii Silica Shankar Singli, 

Rai Bali.idui Thakui Hanuman SingU, 

Rai Bahadiii liabu Abliamaml.in Prasad. 

Raja Indrajit Pratab Bahadui Salu 

Bhaya Il.uiumat Prasad Singh. 

Babu (JaniM Piasad Kov 
Pandit GoMiul Ikillabh I’.int, b a., ll.b 
P. indit Padfi i Dutt I’andr 
.Mr. iMuk.iudi Lai, B A. (Ovon ) 

Sai-ai NihalSiiigh 

JLii Paliadur Pbaiidhi i Jagaunal h IMasad 
It.ija P.abadm r.isliwaiiatli Saiau Siiigli 
lloiridi* Th.ikiii Paj(‘udia Smgh 
Rai Bahadui Balm Molian Lai, M \ , la, b 
K ai Bahadur Bandit Sank.ita Bia^id Bajpai 
[ Babu Maheudia D< \a Varma alias Lalji 
i Raja Raghuraj Siugli, o B i, 
i M.iliaiaj Kiiiuai )rajoi M.iliijit Miigli. 

Kiiinvar Surcudia Piatai* S.iht, 

Mi (’ Y (’luutamani. 

Hon’bh* Rai Raj.ish\iai Bali, B \ o h.l. 

Ml Zahur Ahmad. 

Haji \l>dul Da) uui 
Mi Mahammad Abdul B.aii 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-Diii, b.a.. ll b. 

M.iulv 1 Tiilail Mimed. 

Kliaii Bahadur shaikh Ziaul fiaq 
Lieut. Nawab .Tamshed All Jsuaii. 

^a^^ab/ad.l Muhammad Liacjat All Khan 
Hatiz Miihammail Ibrahim, n.\ , ll. b 
K lian Bah.idiir Lieut Alxliis Sami Kliau 
Maulvi Obaidul Rahman Khafi. 

Shaikh Abiiulla. 

Khan Bahadur Hallz Hiday.it Ifiisaiu, B,A Bar- 
at-Law 

Maulvi .Suiyid Habib Ullah. 

Hcjn’ble Nawab ^iuhammad Yusuf. 

Khan Bahadur Shfch.Badre Alarn. 

1 • 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Budaun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Shah jahan pur district (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Bareilly district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun division-CMm-PilibhP (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraicli districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partahiiarh and Rac Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European . . 

Agra Landholders (North 1 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars .. 


Upper Indii Chamber ol Commerce 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ibinail. 

Mr. Shaikh (ihulam Husain. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.A , Litt. D., F. 
K.H 8. 

Khan Bahadiii Saiyid , Tatar Husain. Bar-a&- 
Law 

Khan Bhadui S.iiyid Muhammad Alias Maiku 
Mian 

Khan Bahadur Diaulvi Muhammad Fazl-ur 
Rahman Khan. n.A , ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbub Ali Khan. 
Khan Baha<lui Maulvi Fasdi rd<iin. 

Khwaja Khahl Alim.id shah. 

Shaikh Muiiammad Habib Lllah. o B L. 

Raja Saiyid Alimad Ali Khan Alvi. 

Chandhii Xiamat Cllah 

Ml. Muiiammad Habib 

Mr. St. George II. S. Jackson. 

Rai Bahadiii Munshi Amb.i Piasad. 
llai Bahailui hnla lU liaii hal 

f Rai Jtaluuliu Lal.i .Mat lima Piasad-Mvliiotia. 

B \ 

{ Raja Sliainbhu Daya. 
j Kiiunai Bi-'lu“'li\\ai ^a^alS('th 
Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singb. 

•Ml E Ai Soutci 
( Ml . J. P Sii\ astana 

Rai Bahadur Babii Vikramajit Singh, B.A., 
Lb i>. 

Pandit Idhal Xaia)t'n (lurtu, M V., LL B. 


i:\'.()FFiriO MFMBKH'' 

Tho Hon’hlo Sir Samuel () Donnell, K c l K , s i . i c v , I'lname Memboi. 

Th(' Hon’bh' Lieut. Xawab Muhammad Ahmad said Khan, C i i , m.b.k , Horne 
Meniher. 

Nominati.u Membi ks. 

Air (J B Lambert, (bs i , i c s 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, o i.K., o B.K., I C s. 

Kunwar Jagdish I’lasad, c i i: , o B i ., I r s 
Sir Ivo Elliott, Bart, i s. 

Mr. P fl 'lillard.isF, 

Mr. H A Lane, c i k ,i v < 

Mr IP L, Xorke, i c.s 

Mr A W. Pirn, 0 s i,, o i e , I r s. 

Mr. A W ^icNair, 0 s.i , o B F. , i C s. 

Khan Jlahadiir Chaudii Wajul Hmsain. 

Air. E L Norton, i o s 

Mr. F. F R. ('banner, o.B k., i k.s. 

Mr. U. J. S. Dodd, i.r.s. 

Col (L Tate, I M s, * 

Mr. A. ir. Mackenzie, M A., B s e. I.E.S. 

Ml. G Clarke, c.i.F , K.i 0 , F.c s., 

Baja Sir Saiyid Abu Jafar, K 0 i K. 

Khan Bahadr Munshi Masndiil Ha‘'an. 

Mr. H. C. Desanges, Barrister-at- 1 aw 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shab,M.A., b. Litt. 

Babu Rama Cliarana BA., ll.b. 


i STAFF. 

Mr. W. K. Portei, Bar iit-Law, Secretary. 
Mr. C,W. Jones, Suiicriutcndeat. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the flve rivers, la so 
called from the five nvera by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chcnab, Ravi, 
Beaa and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which he to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24.187,750 (mcluMve of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But <he formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,1100 souls respectively. Tlv* total 
population of the ProMnee in including 

the Balofh tribes on tin* border of the Dehm 
Ghazi Kh-in Bi^trict was 25,101,060 of whom 
4,410,036 were in the Indian States 
Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast allu\iai plain, stretedung from the 
Jumna ir the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. I'he north-east is occupied hy a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Ar.ivalJi mountain system traverse 
the extreme «outh-cast and tciminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
Into flve natural divmons. The Himalavan 
tract includes an area of 22.000 square niilc'^, 
with a scantv populatum living scattered m 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the di*!! riots of Attoek, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur di-trict. 
Its physical eonflguration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Tlirnalacan tiact. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against di-tress m unfa\onrable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hill.c and inelihiir.g the low range 
of theSiwahks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, .secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, cora- 

f irises some of the most fertile and thickly popii- 
ated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but It includes one 
large town in Slalkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of lOJ millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, anv material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within tl/' eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 


fall in this area; heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south; 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts And their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing w'orse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little ram is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenal) and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to Its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is seorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts arc common. But the bright 
sun and Invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of tlic Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawolpur, 
lind and Xai ba, were formed into a separate 
“ Pimjab States Agency ” under the control 
ot the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States, q’he only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government, are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla IS Political Officer, and tliree small 
States in the Ambala DivMon, KaLsia, Pataudi 
and Dnjana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly flve 
millions, are the most iinjiortant. Roughly 
'^peaking, one half the Jats are Mahoniedan; 
one-third »Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitois and are equally 
divided over the flve divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They arc widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
^ lasses of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the apfieal for recruits In tlio great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an Important 
agricultural ancri^storal tribe, chiefly found 
in the sastein half of the iirovince and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often abiorbed 
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juto that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayada and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banlas) and 
trading eastea of the Mahomedans (Khojas , 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial eastea. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign eie- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baiuchis of Dera (lhazi Khan and ueighbourinu 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain tlieir tiibai 
jystem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
8cattere<i all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Puniabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometirais called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west 
The next most important languages arc West- 
ern Hindi, which includes HimlU''tani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi; Western Paliari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and llajastliani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindiii and 
Tibeto-Burraan languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of th'* 
province, affording the inainc means of sub- 
sistence to 50 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of tlie total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners 
But a large part of tlie Government land Is 
80 situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jheliim Canal, 400,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Hoab Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme is completed, 
will add 1,580,000 acres to this total 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, tiie total extent of winch is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the eroiis grown, wheat ] 
Is the most important and tlie development, 
of irrigation has 4ed to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in Importaiue to wheat 
is gram. Other impe^ftant staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseed" (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cott-on and sugarcane. Cotton Is 
grown generally throughout the province. On 
the Canal irrlgatt'd areas the Cotton grown is 
chiefly American but elsewhere It is the sdiort 
stapled variety, known as 'Bcngals.* The 
country being preiionderantly agriiMiltural, a 
crtnalderable projxirtlon of tlio wealth of the 
pt'ople lies in its live-stock. I.argo profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trade.s and wool 
is a staple product In the south west in Kiilu and 
Kangra and throughout the plains generally. 
The prodimt|on of hldc« and skimi I*- also an 
important industry . t ^ i 


Industries 

The mineral wealth oi the Punjab is small 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
))uildiiig being the most important products. 
Theie are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shah pur and Mianwali districts with an output 
of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
iH carried on in most of the rivers not without 
rcmimorativ o results. Iron and copper ores 
are plentiful but dllflcultlos of carriage and the 
absence of fuel liave liitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number ol 
factories being only 5-1 1 tlie majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
IS earned on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every village. ITie Salvation Army 
and the five Government Weaving Schools have 
shown considerable enterprise in Improving 
the hand-we.iving industry. Blankets and 
woollen rugs are also produced in considerable 
quantities and the carpets of Aniritsar are fam- 
ous. Silk weaving is also carried on and the 
workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and earthen- 
ware are i.iirly numerous and ivory carving 
IS carried on at Amritsar and in the Patiala 
State and Muzaffargarli District. Mineral Oil 
IS being extracted and relined in the Attock 
Distiict and a cement industry has been started. 

Administration. 

Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of administration was 
that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under that 
Act the Province w^as raised to the status of 
a Governorship, with an Executive Council 
and Ministers, the Governor in Council being 
in charge of the Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with bis Ministers of the Transferred 
Subjects. The general system of provincial 
administration under this scheme is sketched 
in the section Provincial Governments (q. v.) 
where is also given a list of the Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
Governor and the Council and Ministers is an 
enlarged Legislative Count il, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given under 
the T/'gislative Councils (q. i?.), the system 
being common to all the major Provinces. The 
business of Government is carried on through 
the usual Secretariat vvhicli consists of four 
Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Horae, 
(3) Financial Secretaries and Secretary, Trans- 
terred Departments, one Assi'-trint Secretary , one 
Deputy Secretary and two Under-Secretaries. 
The post of Revenue Secretary has 
been held in abeyance temporarily and the 
work hitherto done by that ol^cer has been 
transferred to the Finamial Comniissionors 
who have been designated Sccridntics to Govern- 
ment In the Pwevenue and Development Depart- 
ments. In the Public Works Department, there 
arc also three Secretaries (Cliief Enginec^rs), 
one in the Buildings ami Koads Branch and 
two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of tlio Police and Educutlonal Departments 
are also Under-S«cretaries to Government. 
The Governiacnt spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from ti’^ middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. Under 
the Governor, the province is adminis- 
tered by five ('oiuniissionors (for Am- 
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ba!s» Jullunder, Lahore, Kawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commission ers->2 9 in number — each of 
whom Is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Engineers, (he Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of (!5o-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 
Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oftences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
I^hore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
six puisne judges (either Civilians or barristers), 
and four additional judges. Subordinate to the 
High Court are the District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in number) each of whom exercises 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil and 
sessions division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Com- 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elders 
(Jifga) may pass sentence up to four years* 
imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authonty 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an Urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exerrhing authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
Tlie funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and mi'^cellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area Com- 
mittees from octroi and in some cases other 
forms of taxation and Government grants. The 
Panchayat is an attempt to revive the tradi- 
tional village community, the elected committee 
or Panchayat possessing certain powers in 
respect of taxation, local option, civil and 
criminal justice an 1 other matters. The elective 
principle la now practically universal in all 
classes of local self-governing bodies. Under 
the reformed system of Government the public 
has begun to show con^'iderable interest In 
elections. 


Police. 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector- General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him throe Deputy Inspector- Generals and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in chaise 
of Criminal Investigation Department and 
Finger Print Bureau at Phlllaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The stiides which have been made in the past 
deceimiuni, esiiedally in the concluding years 
of tlie peiHxi, have bi ought the Punjab into 
line with the older and moie forward provinces. 
The ad\ance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and vaiieties. lii addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the proMiiee by jiiivatc 
enterprise. Government itself maintains ten 
aits colleges, (including one for Europi^ans and 
another for w’omeii), t)ne central tiaming college, 
twelve separate schools and a number of training 
classes lor teachers of both sexes, 86 secondary 
schools for boys and giils, a reformatory school 
and 40 centres for vocational training. Apart 
tiom these institutions for general education. 
Government maintains ten higher grade pro- 
fessional institutions, viz., the medical and 
veternary colleges and the arts and technical 
s( liools at Lahore, the medical school at Amritsar, 
the agricultural c*ollege at Lyallpur, the En- 
gineering college at Mngtialpura and school 
at Rasul, and the Institute of Dyeing and 
Calico juinting and the Model tannery at Shah- 
dara. In addition a hosiery institute has been 
estai)lished at Ludhiana and a central weaving 
institute at Amritsar: while there are sixteen 
indiistiial schools scatt^ued over the piovince. 

The Department of Education is In charge 
of the Minister for Education who Is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Punjab Univer- 
sity controls higher education. 

Forests. , ^ 

T.arge areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. • 

Medical. * . 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General oi Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service). The 
Department of Public Health is controlled by 
Director of Public Health (alscaa member of the 
Indian Medical Service) who for the present 
has under him two Assistant Directors cf Pub- 
lic Health and is advised by the Sanitary Board, 
with the Sanitary Engineer as Technical 
Adviser. 
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Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estiraatei 

1926-27. 

Heads op Account. 

Budget • 
Estimate, 
1926-27. 


(In thousands 


(In thousands 

Revenue Receipts. 

of Rupees,) 

Buildings and Roads. 

oj Rupees.) 

Principal Heads of Revenue, 


XXX — Civil Works 

4,61 

1 1 — Taxes on Income 

5.12 

. 



V — Land Revenue . . 

4 , 81,25 

Miscellaneous . 


Deduct — Revenue crctl’l- 

— 1,95,25 



ed to Irrigation. 

- 

XXX II — Transfers from Fan inc 

• . • . 

Net Land Revenue 

2,90,00 

Insurance Fund . 


VI — Excise 

1,17,04 



VII — Stamps 

1,20.00 

XXXITI — Receipts in aid of Su- 

4,59 

VIII—Forests 

43,57 

perannuation. 


IX — Registration 

8,96 





XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

99 

Total . . 

6,84.08 





XXXV — Miscellaneous 

20,13 

Irrigation. 


Total .. 

25,71 

XIII — Irrigation— Works for 



— — — — — 

which capital accounts 


Contributions and AosignmetiU 


are kept— 


between Central and Provincial 


Din'ct Receipts 

4,32,70 

Governments. 


Indirect credits (Land 

1,95,25 



Revenue due to Irriga- 


XXXIX- A— Miscellaneous adjust- 

6,97 

tion). 



ments between the Cen- 


Gross amount . . 

6,27,95 

tral and Provincial Gov- 


Deduct — Working Expense'*. 

—1.59.87 

ernments. 


Net XIII — I r r i g a t i 0 n 

4,68,08 

Total Revenue Receipts 

11,49,33 

Receipts. 




XIV — Irrigation — Works for 

4,79 

Eitraordinary Items. 


which no capital ac- 




counts are kept. 


XL — Extraordinary Receipts ,. 

1,31,30 

Total .. 

4,72,87 

Capital Receipts. 




Loans and Advances 

17,33 

Debt Services, 

1 



\VI — Interest 

8,88 

Famine Insurance Fund , . 

2.81 

Civil Administration . 


Permanent Debt, Irrigation Ix)an . 


XVII — Administration of Justice 

10,62 

Ptrmanciit Debt, Hydro-Electric 

.... 



Ix)an. 


XVill — Jails and Convict Settle- 

4.83 

Loans from Go\cri)mcnt of India 

.... 

ments. 


1 (Kc\enuc). 




1 Ditto. (irrigation) .. 


XIX— Police 

1,28 





Repa\ mi'ut of Loan by Provincial 

1,00,00 

XXVI — Miscellaneous "Departments 

2,31 

LoaU'' Fund. 




Deposit to Sinking Fund 

20,87 

Total . . 

19,04 





' Total Capital Receipts . . 

1.20,14 

Beneficent Departments. 

i 

Balance. 


XXI — Education 

1.3,39 

Opening Balance in Famine In- 

13,37 

XXII— Medical 

2.66 

surance Fund. 


XXIII— Public Health .. 

2,18 





Other Opening Balance . . 

1,87.81 

XXIV— Agriculture 

7.29 



XXV— Industries 

1,05 1 Total Balance . 

2,01,18 

Totil . ti 

26,67 

Total Receipts 

16.22,82 


5 
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Heaps of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1926-27. 

Heads op Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1926-27. 


{In thousands 


{In thousands 

Expenditure Charged to 

of Rupees.) 

Miscellaneous. 

of Rupees.) 

Revenue. 

43 — Famine Relief and Insurance 

3,81 

Direct demands on the Revenue 


45 — Superannuation Allowances 

26,48 

6— Land Revenue 

44,04 

and Pensions. 


6 — Excise 

15,85 

2,75 

46 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 

8,55 

7— Stamps 

served). 

52 

8 — Forests 

30,49 

46— Stationery and Printing 

8-A. — Forests 

3,75 

(Transferred). 


9 — Registration 

Total . . 

93 

97,86 

47 — Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred). . 

Total . . 

8,49 

14,49 

62,34 

Irngatwn Revenue Account, 




14 — Works for which capital 
accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

1,04,32 

Contributions and Assignments to 
Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 


15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 
penditure. 

21,29 

51 — Contribution and Assignments 
to Central Government. 

51-A — Miscellaneous adjustments 

85,84 

15 

Total . . 

1,25,61 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 


Irrigation Capital Accounts char- 


Total 

85,99 

ged to Revenue, 

16 —Irrigation Works 

1,49,83 



Civii Contingencies Fund .. 

1,50 

Debt Services. 




19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 
21— Reduction or Avoidance of 
Debt. 

—9,63 

22,27 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Revenue. 

Capital Expenditure not 
Charged to Revenue. 

12,60,39 

Total 

Civil Administration. 

12,64 

62-A. — Forest Capital Expenditure 
55— Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 

.... 

22— General Administration (Re- 

1,07,87 

and Drainage Works. 


served). 

56-C — Industrial Development- 

50 

22 — General Admin i s t r a t i o n 

1.34 

Coital Expenditure. 

56-D. — Hydro-Electric Scheme — 


(Transferred). 


41,64 

24 — ^Administration of Justice .. 

52,96 

Capital Expenditure. 

60 — Civil Works — Capital Expen- 

40,51 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

31,41 

diture. 

5.64 

26 — ^Police 

1,06,83 

60-B. — Payment of Commuted 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved). 

67 

Value Pensions, Capital 
Expenditure. 


37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

29 

Permanent Debt discharged 

** *10,35 
19,00 

(Transferred). 


Loans and Advances (Reserved). . 
Loans and Advances (Transferred) 

Total 

Beneficent Departments. 

3,01,37 

Payment made to Central Govern- 
ment on account of balance , of 
Provincial Loan Account. 

1,00,00 

30— Sdeniiflc Departments 

61 

Loans l)ctween Central <fe Provin- 

31 — Education (Reserved) 

6,96 

cial Governments. ' 


31 — Education (Transferred) 

32— Medical 

1,36,05 

46,64 

Deposits, AdV8nce8,Su8pen8«8 .. 

' * * * 

33— Public Health 

31,48 

Total Capital Expendituiip 

2,17,04 

84— Agriculture 

35 — Industries 

44,34 

9.29 

^not charged to Revenue. 

Balance 


Total .. 

Buildings and Roads, 

2,75,37 

Sinking Fund Closing Balance . . 
Closing Balance in Famine Insur- 
ance Fund. 

22,18 

16,18 

f Reserved 

41— Civil Works , 

1,64 

Other Closing Balance 

1,06,43 

t Transferred .. 

1,46,24 

Total Balance .. 

1,44,79 

Total • • 

1,47,88 

Tot Distursemenis. 

16,22,82 
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Administration. 

Governor y H. E. Sir Malcolm Halley, K.C.S.I., 
CJ.E., 1,0.8, 

Pbrsonal Stapi. 

Private Serretan/, (on leave) Major D. Pott, 
D.s 0., M.C. 

Aides-de-camp, Captain E. J. O.’ D. Inglisand 
Captain 11. C. W, Johns. 

Hon. Aides-de-Camp, Hira SinRh Bahadur, Hon, 
Lieut. Resaldar Major ; Dhanl liara, Hon, 
Lieut.; and Attar Khan, Hon. Captain. 

Members of Cotjnoil. 

The Hon. Sir John Maynard. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazli Hussain. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture. 

The Hon. Hal Saliib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, 
B.A., LL.n., Minister ol Education. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chiel Secretari/, H. J) Craik, c s i , i c.s. 

Home Secretary, Bernard Henry Dobson, c.b.e., 
i.c.s. 

Financial Secretary, H. W. Emerson, B.A., 
O.I.E., C.B.E., I.c.s. 

PoBLio Works Department 
Irrigation Branch, 

Secretaiy, W. P. Sangater, C.I.E., m.i.c.e. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, A. R. Astbury, M. Inst.,c.K. 

Revenue Department. 

Financial Commissioner, C. M. King, O.s.i., 
O.I.K., i c.s. 

Director of Industries, B. A. Scott, o.b.e 

Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B. sc. 

Inspector-Qenl of Registration, H. K. Trovaskis, 

0,B. B.,I.O.S. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir George-Ander- 
son, Kt., M.A., C.I.K. 

Inspector-General of Police, Arthur George 
Cocks, O.B.E. 

Conservator of Forests, William Mayes, F.C.ii.; 
M.L.C. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. C. R, 
Bakhle, i m.S. 

D jerAor of Public Health, Lt.-Col. W, H. C, 
iforster, m.b., d.p.h., i.m.s. 

Inspector -General of Prisons, Lieut.-Col. B. L. 
Ward, O.b.e., i.m s. 

Accountant-General, (Offg). A. H. Gurney, i.c.s. 
Postmaster-General, J. R. T. Booth 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., O.c.B 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B. , , . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, O.B. .. 1805 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, K.C.8.I., 1870 
O.B., died at Tonk, January 1871. 

R. H. Davies, o.s.i. 1871 

R. E. Figerton, O.s.i 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchlson, K.C.S.I., 1882 
C.I.E. 

James Broadwood Lyal . . . , , , 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.O.S.I. .. 1892 

William Mackworth Young, O.S.I. . . 1897 

Sir C. M. Rlvaz, K.O.S.I 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.O.S.I., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, O.S.I. (oflfg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O I.B., O.S.I. . . 1908 

James McCrone Doule (offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyer, K.O.S.I 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.r.B., O.s.i. . . 1918 

Governors of tbb Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.E., O.S.I. .. 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.S.I., 0.I,B. . , 1924 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’hle Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Diu, b.\., ll.b. Kangra-r»o«.Gurdaepur 
(.Muhammadan) President. 

Members and Ministers. 

Ex-Officio. 

The Hon’ble Khan^Bahndur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain. Kt., Revenue Member to Government, Punjab. 
The Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey do Montmoreney, K 0 v o., k o.i e., o.b.e., i c s., Finance xMeniber for 
(iovernraent, Punjab. . , , 

The Hon’ble Sardar .rog(‘udra Slngii, Minister for Agrieultnre, (Sikh), Landholders. 

'Pho Hon'bloMr Manoliar Lai, M.A., Minister for Education, Punjab University. 

Tlie Hon’hlo Malik Firoz Khan, Noon., Minister for Local Selt-Govornment, Shahpur East 
(.Muhammadan), Rural. 

Nominated. ' 

^ Officials. 

Anderson, Sir George, Kt., O.JIE , Di-ieetor of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Asthury, Mr. A. R., M.I.o.k., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department (Ihiildlngs and Roads 
IJraueh). 
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Barron, Mr. C. A., c.s.i,, oi.e., r.v o., i.c.s., l^’inandal Commlsslonpr and Soorotary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, Devclo])mcnt department. 

Bhide, Mr. M V., i.o.s., Legal Bemombranccr and Secietary to Government, Punjab, Legislative 
Department. 

Craik, Mr. H. D , C' s i , t o s , Chief Secretaiy to Government, Punjab. 

Dobson, Ml. B H., 0 B E , i o s., Home Seeietaiy to Goveininent, Punjab. 

Emerson, Mi H W , o i k , o b e , i.i’ s , Seeietaiy to Go\einment, Punjjb, Pinanee Department. 
Forster, Lieut. -Colonel, W H. C., b., i> p h., i MR., Director of Public Health, Punjab 

King, Mr (’ M , c r i , o i e , i 0 R , Financial Commissioner and Secretaiy to Goveniment, Punjab, 
Revenue Deiiartnient. 

Milne, Mi D , c i f , Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Muzaffar Khan, Khan liahadur Kawab, Dliector of Infoimation Bureau, Punjab 

Ram Chandra, Mr , M b.e , I C.R., Secietary to Go^eInment, Punjab, Tiansferred Depaitments. 

Smith, Mr. J. B. G., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department (lirigation Branch). 

Nominated. 

Non-Official8» 

Abdul Qadir, Khan Bahadur, Shaikh, Representative, General interests. 

Keays Byrne, Mr F,, Representatn e of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities 
Palpat Singh, Honoiary Captain, Sardai Bahadur, lOM , m v.o., Repioscntatn e of the Punjabi 
Offli*ers and Soldiers of His Maje-^ty’s Indian Forces. 

Ghani. Mr. M. A , Representative of the Labouring Classes 

Gopal Das Bliandari, Rai Bahadur, Sir, Kt , c.i.e., m.b e., Repiesentative, General interest^ 

Maya Das. Mr, Rrne'^t, b.a , Repiesentative of Indian Chii'^tians 

Roberts, Mi. Owen, Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communitie‘. 

Sheo Narayan Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Sardar, cm E,, Represe i iti\e, General interestR, 

Elected. 


Kame of Member. 


Constituency. 


Afzal Haq. (’ba'idhii 

Ahmad Yar Khan. Daultana, Mian 

Akbar All, Fir, B A , LL B. 

All Ahmad, Chaudhri 

Balbir Singh, Eao liahadur. Lleiit , Rao, o.B E 
Baldeo Singh, Chaudhri, B. B.T. 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 
Bodh Raj, I^la, m.a , ll b. 

Buta Singh, Sardar, b a., ll b 
C hliajju Ram, Cliaudhri, c.i e. . . 

CWiotu Ram, Rai Sahih, Chaudhri, B A , ll B . 
DaulatRam, Kalia, Rai Bahadur, Pandit, m b.e. 

Dhanpat Rai, Rai Baliadur, lailu 
Din Muhammad, Mr 

Dull Chand, Chaudhri 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, b a , ll b 
F ateh Singh, Sardar Sahib Saidar 
Fazl AH, Khan Bahadur, Chaudhri, M b.f. 
Firoz-ud-Dln Khan, Rana, B A , ll.b. . . 

Ganga Ram, Rai Sahih, Lala 

Goknl Chand Narang, Dr,, M a., Ph d 

Gopal Das, Lala . . . . 

Gray, Mr. V. F. 


no5.iai j)nr-rnw-Ludliiana, Riiial 
Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural 
FerozejKire (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujraiiwala (Muhammadan), Rural 

Gurgaon (Xon-Muhammadan), Huial 

North-West Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Slalkot-ci/w-Giirdaspur (Sikh), Rural 

We-,t Punjab Towns (Nou-Muhammadan) Crhaii. 

Multan Division and Shelkhupura (Sikh), Rural. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

South East Rohtak (Nou-Muhammadan), Rural. 

East and West (’entrul Towns (.Xoii-AIuham- 
niadan), Cihaii. 

Punjab Industries. « 

East and WVst ('eutral Towns (Muhiimmadnn), 

I rhan • 

Karnal (Non-AIuharnmadan), Rural, 

DeraGliazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

I Ferojg'jjore (Sikh), Rural 
Giijrat Ka«t (Muhammadan) Urban 
Soiith-Fiast Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Aral>ala-CM»i-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
North-West Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Lahore and Ferozi'jiore rww-Sfielkhupura (Nori- 
Muhainmadari), Rkiral. 

Punjab Cliaml>(% of Colhineree and Trades Asso- 
ciation, Conmierec. 
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Name of Member. 


Habib TJllah, Sardar 

Hans Raj, Raizada 

}!arl Singh, Sardar 
Hlra Singh, Sardar 

Jotl Parshad, Lala 

Kartar Singh, Rodl, Baba 
Koaar Singh, Chandhrl 

Kcsho Ram, Slkrl, Lala, n a., ll.b 

Khan Muhammad Khan , Wagha, Malik 
Kundan Singh, Mahton, Sardar . . 

Labh Singh, Mr. M.A.. ll n. (Cantab) 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir, B A., n. Lit 

Mohan I^al, I^ala, b.a , ll b. 

Mohlndar Singh, Sardar . . 

Mubarlk All Shah, Sayad 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhrl . . 

Muhammad Alam, Dr., Shaikh . . 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 
o b e. 

Muliaramad Hayat, Qureshl, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, c.i E. 

Miihammad Husain, Sayad 
Muhammad Iqbal, Dr. Sir, M.A., Ph. i>. 
Muliaramad Jamal Klian, Li'ghari Khan Baha- 
dur Nawab. 

Muhammad Raza Shah, Makhduinzada Sayad, 
Dllanl. 

Muhammad Sadlq. Shaikh 

Muliammod Saif Ullah Khan, Khan Sahib, Khan 

Nanak Cliand, Pandit, m.a. 

Naraln Singh, Sardar, b.a., ll.b. 

Narendra Nath, Dlwan Bahadur Raja, M. A. 

Nur Khan, Rlsaldar Bahadur 

Partap Singh, Sarilar 

Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, k.g.i.e. 

Ram Singh, t'Raudhri 

Sadullah Khan, AHan 

Santa Singh, Sardar 

Scwak Ram, Hal Bali&dur, Igila 

Sahadat Khan, Ral 

Slkandar Hayat ^han, Lieut. Sardar, m.b.k. . . 
Tallb Mehdl Khan, Malik Nawab Major 

Tek CTiand, Bakhshi 

lljjol Singh, Sardar 

Umar Hayat, Chaudhrl 

Yaaln Khan, Chaudhrl, b.a., LL.b. 

Zafrullah Khan, Chaudhrl, b.a., ll.b 

Sardar Abnaaba Singh, Secro^ry, Legislative 
Hakim Ahmad Shujtia, Assiatept Secretary 
lAJgte. 


Cooatituency. 


Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

J ullundur-c«m-Ludhlana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural . 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar cwm-Gurdaspur, (Non-Muliammadan), 
Rural. 

Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muzaffargarh (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Jiillundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Attoek (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Montgomery (3i[uhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Baloch Tumaudars (Landholders). 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Url>an. 

^Mianwall (Muhammadan), Rural . 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Mul»ammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and (hjjranwala (Sikh), 
Rural . 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Rawalpindi (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Rural. 

Ambala Division, North-East (Muluimmadan), 
Rural. 

Kangra (Non-Muliammadan), Rural, 
j Lyallpur South (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
(Muhammadan) Landholders. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Sikh (UrlMin). 

Gujrat, West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Giirgaon-rum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sialkot (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Council. 

Legislative Council. 



Burma. 


The Province of Burma Ilea between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between tne Bay of Bengal on the i 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area Is approximately 263,000 1 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 1 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- | 
ministered and 63,000 belong to scml-lndepen- 
dont Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan -like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserira have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96“, the minimum about 60®. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches In the centraPdry zone which lies 
in a **ra«ln shadow " andhas a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
Is twenty degrees higher than In the wet zone, 
but thlsis compensated by a braeinc cold <?eason. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. Tlie aver- 
age elevation of this tableland Is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rii,ing to 9,ooo. Consoqnentlv it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 60,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of sirallar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nlflcent rivers, the number of hilly ranges {Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,169,099. There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,845 Kachins, 288,847 China, 300,700 
Arakanese and 323,50€ Talalngs. There is also 
a large alien population of 149,060 Chlnesf 
and 887,077 Indians, while the European 
and Anglo-Indian population numbered 25,005. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. Tbev 
are essentially an agricultural x)oople, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Burme‘«e, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The Interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country Is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to igrltish rule. 

In appearance the Burman la usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dress Is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bonni round his forehead, a loose 
)acketon his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 


, round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese w’omen, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of w'omanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a largo part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kercliief on the licad, and the longyi is tucked 
ill at the, side instead of being tied in front. A 
w'cll dre.ssed and well groomed Burmese lady 
w’ould, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any w^oman in the w’orld. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a flnp fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawadd 5 * 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,679 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagaino 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point In the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegn-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 
Industry. 

i Agriculture Is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is 16 million acres of which more than half a 
million acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 14 million 
acres. India Is verv largely dependent on 
Burma for her suprlles of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported In large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an Important part In the In- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some .30,000 square miles, wldle unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 115,000 square 
mih'S. (lovornment extracts some 107,000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, ot whom the 
Bombay Burma Tra lmc Corxferation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief extract over .344,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 431,000 tons and firewood over 824,000 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly In the 
Tavov and Mergu! Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin t‘o almost pure wolfram. The 
rise In the price of tin has revived the tin 
mining indiustry in the Tavoy and Mergui Dlt. 

Owing to a depression in the market, most 
of the wolfram mines have closed down. 
Silver, lead and rinc ore are extracted by 
the Burma forporft/Ion at Bawdwln in tbe 
Northern Shan States. Copper In small quantities 
is also found there. There are small deposits of 
Molybdenite In Tavoy and MerguJ aqd of platl- 

L 
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niiin in Myitkyina. The output of precious j 
stones from the ruby mines has declined. Gold 
dredging in the Myitkyina District has proved 
unprofitable and the company has been wound 
up. From the mines in the Hukong valley 
Jade and amber are won. The oldest and 
largest oil field in the provinee is at Yenan- ! 
gyaung in Magwe district where the Burma , 
Oil Company has its chief wells. But borings ! 
in other districts have shown that the oil- , 
bearing strata extend over a largo part of the 
dry zone, and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minbu districts is now ' 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thayet- 
myo district are also showing satisfactory 
returns. Two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung and Singu fields. 
The Burma Oil Company take their oil to the ! 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from Singu 
•and Yenangyaung. Other companies take 
it down by river flats. The area under rubber 
is 79,000 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 958 factories, nearly three-fifths of 
which arc engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-sixth are sawmills. The remainder arc 
chiefly cotton ginning mills, oil mills for the 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oil 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average daily number of operatives Is over 
97,000. At the Census of 1921, 1,935,729 or 
28*48 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made arfJcle 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and Indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has taken place of hand silk-weaving 
Burmese wood-carving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Baseein and 
Mandalay parasols are well known and much 
admired in Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of an hand-made and indigenous in 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the makipg of bronze 
figures. Tile artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their sliver 
uork liad crystallized, and the now figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which vitA at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It wa«felt that the Province diflferod 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its reiiniremcnts should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Ridonns Committee, whicli in 1922 re- 
commend(*d that all the essential provisions , 
of the Reform Act sliouid bo applied to the Pro- ' 
Vince. This recommendation was accepted and i 
its proposals became law. Under this Act; 
Burma became a Goverfors Province, with i 
executive council and Alnlstcrs, and ' 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 


tlio Act of 1019 (q.v.). The main diiTerence 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the franch- 
ise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,500,000 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as a million, though that is proba- 
bly an exaggeration. The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members, of which 79 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women In Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
I nal and Revenue administration Is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to tbe res- 
: trictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
I ministered la tbe customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
, of divisions, three in Upper, four in Ixiwer 
Burma and one in the Federated Shan States 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Crlminai 
' Justice is under the control of the High Court 
' of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
I Chief Justice and nine other permanent Judges. 

' Tlie Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
‘ Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
, powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
they po'sscssed in Burmese times before tbe 
centralizing tendencies of Britisli rule made them 
practically subordinate oflicers of the administra- 
tion. 

Public Works. 

Tills Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries to 
Government in the Public Works Department. 
There are nine permanent Superintending 
Engineers 7 for Buildings and Roads and 2 
for Irrigation) and 8 Executive Engineers 
and Assistant Executive Engineers. A Chief 
Kngineer for Roads in the I’ro% inec, and a Finan- 
cial Adviser who is also Joint Secretary to 
Government In the Public Works and Finance 
Departments, have been appointed for a 
period of one year and two years, respectively. 
In addition there Is a tomparary post of Superin- 
tending Engineer for Irrigailon. There are also 
a Consulting Arehitoet ; Electrical Inspector, 
and Water Severage Engineer, (Specialist posts)* 
the incumbents of wlilch are stationed at 
Uoadquarters. 
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Police. 

The Police Force is divided loto Civil, Hili' 
t%ry and Bangoon Town Police, The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector* 
General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
officer of the rank of Deputy lns|^tor*General. 
There is a Dy. Inspector-General, Administra- 
tion, in charge of administrative deUll of tne 
Civil Police, and six other Deputy InpectorS- 
General, one each for the Ndrthertij Southern, 
Delta and Maritime Ranges, one for the Rail- 
way and Criminal Investigation Department 
and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Eachins, 
Earens and Shans. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions-. The object of the force 
Is to supplement the regular troops in Burma, 
mieir duties, apart from their military work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with an Assistant Director, both belonging 
to the Indian Educational Service. There are 
nine Inspectors of Schools drawn from the Indian 
Educational Service, while the Burma Educa- 
tional Service provides seven Assistant Inspec- 


tors. There Is alto aU Inspectress oi Schools. 
There is a Chief Educational Officer for the 
Federated Shan States. A Cen^Iftod, teaching 
and residential XMlverslty for Burma has been 
established in Rangoon. It now provides 
Courses in Arts, Science, Law, Education, Efeoni 
oiriics, Erigineetingand Forestty. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma is 
the system of eiementart^ education evolved, 
generations ago. by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every viUage has a monksterv (hpoongyl^ 
kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy must, in accordance with 
his rellfidon, attend that school, shaving bis 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the bpoongyi'kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos* 
pltals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the Senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental-Hospital. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened In Rangoon 
In July 1015. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Services. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov 
emment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Provinces obtained 
substantial financial independence. The present position is set out In the following statement 

Estimated revenue for 19211-27. 


Principal Headc of Revenue, Rs, 

Taxes on Income 0.41,000 

Land Revenue .. 5,40,35,000 

Excise .. 1,23,50,000 

Stamps 64,80,000 

Forest .. 1,90,00,000 

Registration 6,50,000 


Total . . 9,34,56,000 


Irrigation^ Navigation, Embankmenig, etc. 

Works for which Capital Accounts are kept • • • • • • • . . . 25,66,000 

Works for which no Capital Accounts are kept . . . . 1,44,000 

Total .. 27,10,000 

♦1 

K .V .. 16,18,000 


Interest 
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Civil Adminiaration. Bs. 

Administration of Justice 11,83,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 6,75,000 

Police 4,67,000 

Ports and Pilotage 1,38,000 

Education 5,40,000 

Medical . . 2,00,000 

Public Health . . . . . . . . . . 25,000 

Agriculture 67,000 

Industries 4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 1,84,000 


Total . . 34,73,000 


Civil Works 12,09,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,15,000 

Stationery and Printing 1,21,000 

Miscellaneous 4,99,000 


Total . . 7,35,000 


XL. Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Provincial Government. 2,00,000 

Extraordinary receipts 3,05,000 


Total Revenue . . . . 10,37,06,000 

Debt Heads. 

Famine Insurance Fund 77,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 29,50,000 


Total Deposit and Advances . . . . . . . . 30,27,000 

Opening Balance 2,32,50,000 


Grand Total .. .. 13,49,83,000 


Estimated Expknditdre por 1926-27. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

Land Revenue . . . . . . 64,23,000 

Excise 22,58,000 

Stamps 1,74,000 

Forest 1,00,83.000 

Registration 1,69,000 


Total 


State Railways . . . , . . 

Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure 

Construction of Railways 

Interest on work for which Capital Accounts are kept . . . . 

Irrigation^ Embankment^ etc.t Revenue Accounts. 

Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 

Irrigation, Embankment, etc.. Capital Account {Charged to Revenue). 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works . 

Interest on ordinary debt 

^ Civil Administration, 

General Administration .. .. 

Administration of Justice 

Jail and Convict Settlements 

Police .. 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

Scientific Departments 

Education . . . . 

Medical.. .. .. 

Public Health .. .. 

Agriculture . . . . 

Industries . . . . v 

Miscellaneous Departments 

» 


1,91,07,000 

28,000 


15.80.000 

15.38.000 

31.20.000 


—16,84,000 


1.04.21.000 

65.14.000 

29.19.000 

1.43.92.000 

13.62.000 

60,000 

1.17.29.000 

60.90.000 

23.37.000 

20.07.000 

4.48.000 

8.42.000 


s 


Total 


5,76,21,000 
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Currency ^ Mint and Exchange, Ea* 

Exchange on Transactions with London .. ,, 


Civil Works. 


Olvil Works 


2,46,000 


Miscellaneous. 


Famine Relief and Insurance 67,000 

Superannuation allowance and Pensions ,, ,, .. 30,7:1,000 

Stationery and Printing .. 12,64,000 

Bliscellaneous 14,67,000 

Payment of commuted value of i)('iision3 . „ , . 7,07,000 


71,78,000 

Contributions and assignments to tiie Central Government by Provincial 

Governments . . . . 50,23,000 

Miscellaneous adjustment between the Central and Pro\incial Governments . , 75,000 

Debt Heads. 

Loans and Advances bv Provincial Governments 99,69,000 

Total .. 1 2, :U, 55,000 

Closing balance .. 08,28,000 

Grand Total.. .. 13,49,83,000 


Administration. 

Governor^ H. E. Sir Ilarcourt Butler, 

K r.s.i. 

Private Secretary. Capt. Victor F. Gamble. 
Aidee-de-Car.ip, Capt. A.D.G.S. Batty, M.v o. 


' Miscellaneous Appointments. 

I Commissioner and Director of Land! 

a c I.E., I Records, Arthur John Pago, B.A., 1.0.8. 

' Director of Agriculture f Andrew McKerral, M.A.. 
I Consulting Architect , E. J. Pullar. 

I Superintendent and Political Officer, Soalherru 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Capt A. St i'lur Shan States, h\ Or ahamc, i.c. 9. 

Bowden, R I. M , Lt.-Col. B. H. ^ Superintendent and Political Officer, Norlhtrn 

and Major H. II. McGaun. Shan States, Frank Samuel Grose. 


Indvan Aides-de-Camp, Subadar-Major and lion ' Director of Public Instruction Snow, K, A. 
Lt. Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, Naib Com- 1 laapectnr-General of Police, Lt.-Col. 11. W. 
mandant Sarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur, and Macdonald, D.s.o 

M»ib commandant Jalal Dm, Khan c,„v; conterrato 0 / H. W. A. Watson. 

I Imped or-Qeneral of Civil Hospitals, Lt.:Col. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 1 A. Fenton, I M.s. 


The Hon'ble Mr. James MacKenna, c.i.e., m.a., 

I.C.8. 

The Hon'ble Mr. May Oung, m.a„ LL.M.,Barristcr- 
at-Law. 

M^^isters. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pa, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-CoX.'Fj. Blsset, I. M.S. 
I mpector’General of Prisons, Major P. K. Tara- 
pore, I.M 8. 

Commissioner of Excise, .1. B. Marshall, C.T.S., 
M A. 

Gffg Financial Commissioner ^ Thomas Couper, 
! M.A., I.C.8. 

Accountant’Qeneral, C. A. G. Ilivaz, B.A. 


The Jlon'ble Mr, Maung Oyee, m.a., Barrister-at- Poslmaster-Qeneraf, {Qffg.) Rai Bahadur Prama- 
Law, tha Nath B^se, m.a. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, O.B. . . 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, c.s.i 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.i 1871 

A. R. Thompson, c.s.i 1873 

C. IT. Aitchlson, c.s.i 1878 

C. E. Bernard, c.s.i 1880 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite . . . . . . 188o 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k. c.s.i. . . . . 1880 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite, C.S.I. .. .. 1887 

A. P.3IacDonnell, C.S.I. («) .. .. 1880 


Alexander Mackenzie, o.s.i 1890 

D. M. Smeaton .. .. .. .. 1892 

Sir P. W. R. Fryer, k. c.s.i. . . . . 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.O.S.l. . . . . 1897 

Sir n. S. Barnes, K. C.S.I., K.C.V.o. , . 1903 

Sir n. T. White, K.C.i.b 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.c.s.i., h.d. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, B.C.s.i., r.i.B, . . 1916 
Sir Reginald Craddock, K.O.S.l. ,. 1917 

Governor of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, a C.I.E., K.C.S.I. .. 1922 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES. UNBER-SECRETARIES, ETC., TO 

GOVERNMENT, 


B. Brandcr, o.b.b., m.a.,i.c. 8. . 
J. D. Stuart, assoc, m. Inst. O.B. 

H. L llolniaii-Hunt, c i e, 

C. G. Baiiiett, c i l., assoc. ] 
Inst c.F 

F. tl. Wood . . 

W Booth-Gravel> , m.a , l c S. 

E. G. Battle, I c.s 

H. O Reynolds, n a , i c s. 

A. E Gillial, n A , I c s. . . 

T. Lister, B A., i.e.s. 

M. 8. Collis, B.A., I.e.s. 

W. Q. Tagcait, M (' , B i c s. 

A. J. S. White, B. V., I.c.<. 

D. B. Petch, M.C., I.e.s , .. 

U. Tin Tut, M.A., I.e.s. , Bar-at 
Law. 

H. R. Aston, B.A.i. 

n. C. E. Cherry, b Sc. 

Rai Saliib A. T.^liasu 
Rai Sahib K. M. BasU, h.A. 

Peter John Sim, b A> 

W. Pilcher 

J. U. D’Costa '* 

S. B. Ghosh, B.A., B.L. . . 

J.M. Smith., 


Chief Secretary Home and Political Department. 

. Secretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Department. 
Also Chief Engineer. 

Secretary, Buildings and Reads Branch, Public Works 
Department. Also Chief Englncrr, 

Sccictary for Buildings, Publ c Works Depart nn nt. 

Joint Secretary, Finance and riiblic Works Derartment, 
and Financial Adviser, Public Woiks Department. 

Seendary, Finance and Revenue De})artmcnt. 

Orticiatiiig Secictary, Education, Local (iovernment and 
Public Health Depaitment. 

Secretaiy, Agricultural, Exci.se and Forests Department. 

Additional Seerctaiy, Finance and Revenue Department. 

Secretary to the Financial Commissioner. Burma. Ex-officto 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Department of Finance 
and Revenue. 

Deputy Sccictary, Homo and Political Department. 

Deputy Secretary, lirarce and Revenre Dcjaitinciit. (Fx 
ofhcio) 

Under- Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

Under- Sec rotary. Education, Local Government and Public 
Health Depart incut 

Uuder-Sccretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forests Depart- 
ment. 

Under-Sccretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

Under-Secretary, Buildings and Roads Branch, P. W. D. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Department. 

Assistant Secret ary, Heine and Politjcai Dcfartiiicnt. 

Rcgistrai, Home and Political Department (Olliciating.) 

Registrar, Ollice of Secretary, Education Local Government 
and Public Health Department. 

Registrar, Finance and Revenue Secret.iry’s Office. 

Registrar, Office of Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forest 
Department. 

Registrar, Public Works Derartment. 


FINANCIAL AND DEVEJ.OPMENT COMMISSIONERS. 

T. Coiipor, M A., I.e.s Finam ial CoinmisHoiier. (Offiolating ) 

D. 1. ChalmerH, i.e.s. . . ^ , , Officiating Development Commissioner, 

m 1*0.8. a . ^ , Secretary to Financial Commis.sioner. 

w. V{. Taggart, M.O., b.a., i.c.b, , , Secretary to Development Commissioner. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

pREsiDBirr. 

Sir Robert Sidney Giles, Et., u.i., Bar.-at-Law. 

Deputy President, 

D Paw Tnn, A.T.M , Bar.- at- Law. 

Ex-Officio Members, 

OFFICIALS. 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith, KT., C.I.E., M.A., I.C.S. 

The Hon'blo Mr. Joseph Augustus Maung Gyl, BarrIster-at-Law 
MINISTERS. 

The Hon’blo Dr, Ba Yin, M3., CH. B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lee Ah Yain, K.I.H , Barrister- at -Law. 

Nominated Members, 

OFFICIALS. 

William Edward Lowry, B.A., I.C.S. 

Lieut.- Colonel Edward Butterflcid, d.s.o., i.A, 

David Ferguson Chalmers, I.C.S. 

James Douglas Stuart, A.M., i.c.E., m.i.b. 

Walter Bootb-Gravely, M.A., I.C.S. 

William Browne Brander, o.b.e., m.a., i.c.s. 

Arthur Eggar, Barrister-at-Law. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ernest Bisset, m.b,, c.h.b., i.m.s. 

Thomas Couper, m.a., i.c.s. 

Henry Osborne Reynolds, I.C.S. 

Charles Alfred Snow, M.A., i.E.s. 

Col. Alexander Fenton, M.B., I.M.S, 

Hugh Wesley Allan Watson. 

Ernest Godfrey Pattle, i.c.s. 

Non-officials. 

Adamjee Hajce Dawood, Merchant, 

A. Narayan Bao, M.A. 

J. Hogg, Merchant. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nawroji Parakh, L.F.P. L.M.S.<GIass.), L.s.A.(Loa.), Medics I Practitioner, 
U. Po Thin, a.t.m. 

U. Lun. 

U. Po Yin. 

William Kendall, Agent, Burma Railway. 

Elected Members. 


Name of Member. 

tJ Mra Tun 

S. Jone Bin 

U Ba Sein 

U Aye Maung 

D Maung Gale 

Ba U, 9 • ^ • » 

U Pe Aung . . . . , 

UTunWin 


Name and class of constituency represcnt'Cd. 

Akyab Town (General Urban). 

Bassein Town (General Urban). 

Henzada Town (General Urban). 

"Mandalay Town (General Urban). 

Moulmein (Ctoncra! Urban). 


Burma 


Name of Member. 


U Ni, Bar.-at-Law 

The Hon’ble Dr. Ba Yin, m.b.,ch b, 

U Ba Pe, B.A 

Ken^ Beng Chong 
U MaungGyeo, m.a, Bar-at-Law. . 

L. H. Wellington .. 

H. K. GhohO 

Promotha Nath Chowdhury 

L. K Mitter 

Mirza Mahomed Bah, Bar.-at-Law 
S. A.8. Tyabjl 

D. Venkatas wa my 

Mahomed Auzam, Bur.-at-Law . . 

J . K . MunshI , Bar.-at-Law 

Saw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law 
Sra Shwc Ba . . . . 

Saw Toe Khut 

U Mya Pon 

U Them Maung 

U Chit Pu 

U Saw Hla Aung 

K. O, Maracan 

U Aung Gyi 

IJ Kala 

U On Pe, Bar.-at-Law 

U Ba So, Bar.-at-Law 
U Tun Lin, T.P.s. 

U Ba Myin 

U Po Hla 

UPoThln 

U San Pe 

U Ko Gyl 

U Po Shein » . . 

(J Khant 


U Kyaw Dun, t.p.s. 
U Ba Thwe '» . . 
U Po Tun, T.P.8 . . 
U Mya 
U Shwc Yun 
UPan 


14 1 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


Prome Town (General Urban) . 

I East Bangoon (General Urban). 

I West Rangoon (General Urban). 

Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmcin Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

hEast Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
j Urban). 

1 \ West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
j Urban). 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karon Community (Karen Rural). 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rural); 

Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 

Henzada District North (General Rura ). 
Henzada District South (General Rurrl). 

Insein (General Rural). 

Katha ( General Rural) . 

Kyauksc (General Rural). 

Lower Chlndwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 

Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubln (General Rural). 

Meiktlla East (General Rural). 

Melktila West (General Rural). 

Mergul ( General Rural) . 

Minbu (Genera IR&ral). 

» 
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Name of Member. 


U Po Lu 

U Mya, T.P.s 

U Ba Zone 

U Myint Thein, liar. at*Law 

(7 Me, T.r.s 

U Lun Maun?, a.t.m 

0 Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-Law 

U Thein Maung, b.a., m.m.I' 

U Ba Byu 

U Maung Maung . . 

U Tha Zan 
U Maung Lu 
U Ba Bin 
Mr- C. Soo Dwn 

U Ba Han . . . . . , 

U Lu Gyi 

U Po Chit 

USanLu ** 

U Maung Maung 

UFu 

U Paw Tun, A T.M , Bar.-at-Law (Deputy 
President). 

U Pu, B.A., Bar.-at-Law 

Charles Haswell Gampagnac, m.b.e.. Bar. -at- 
Law. 

Oscar de GlanvjJIe, o.b.b., Bar.-at-Law 
Robert Sinclair 

M. M. Ohn Ghine 

The Hon'blc Mr Lee Ah Yain, K.i.u., Bar at- 
Law. 

James Donald 

Lieut.- Colonel U Ba Kct, i.m.s. (Eetd.). 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Myingyau South (General Rural). 

Pakokku East (General Rural). 

Fakokku West (General Rural) 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pegu South (General Rural). 

Promc District (General Rural'. 

Pyapon (General Rural), 

Sagaing East (General Rural) 

Sagaing West (General Rural; 

Shwebo East (General Rural). 

Shwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 

Tharrawaddy North ((general Rural), 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural). 

Thaton (General Rural). 

Thayetrnyo (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Ruial). 

Yamcthin North (General Rural). 

Yamethin South (Gencryl Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Burmese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce) , 

Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Itangoon Univerbity. 


SECRETARY 

U Ba Dun, Bar,-at-Law. 


* 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Biliar and Orlsea lies between 19°-02‘' and 
27®-30' N. latitude and between 82®*31' and 
88^-26* B. longitude and Includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa Is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advloeof the Political Agent and Con - 
missloner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories Is 28,('66 square miles and as It 
is usual to Include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,837 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it Issues from the 
territories or the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Bajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followinff the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Banklpore is known as “ Patna/' 
the old town beitag called ** Patna City.'* 

The Province has a population of 87,961.868 
persons which Is \*ery little less than that of 
Fiance and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province Is almost entirely 
rural, no fewei than 963 per mllle of the popula- 
tion living In villages. Bven so with 330 persons 

S er square mile, Bihar and Orissa la more 
lickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-flfth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 0’2 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau In a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry Is agriculture, Bihar 
moreef>peclaily North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India." Rice Is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
consldrrable Importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice Is 15,320,700 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,265,900 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
Indian-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop Oil-seeds are an Important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe, It Is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres of land aie 
annually eropped with oil-seeds In the Pro- 
vince. There is irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya, 
Patna and Champaran districts In Bihar 
and in Balasorc and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo Industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acr^ in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923. The. 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnta 
and In Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was In 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 

either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abniptly b^ore the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel W^rks at Jamshedpur in 
Slnghbhum district are also one of the largest 


The figures givcJ in this paragraph relate to British territory only 
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in the world and numerous subildiary Industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly nppro.ich- 
mg 100,000 au/^ it consumes IJ million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalfields In the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Ramgarh, Rokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palaman, Ranchi, the 
Sintal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Govemor-in Coimcil, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
In the section. The Provincial Governorshii*, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, In charge of the Governor and Mini- 
stem chosen from the Legislative Council, Is 
set oat in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces In India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two sepa- 
rate branches. viz .’. — CD the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary, in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province Is carried out by an Electrical 
Engineer and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
troUed by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil Justice 
below the Court arc the District Judges as 

Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Hunsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable bv the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munslf extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Es. 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first clask 
powers while the District Magistrate Is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of liand Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
bv Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
oniinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, padhan, tnauruzi, zarbarakar, 
piirteViU khariddar and ihtkmt zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamln- 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under th ; general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspcctor-Ocneral with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
IS also Inspector- General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector- General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors- General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 2S Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Suparinten* 
dents. The force Is divided Into the District 
Police, the Rallwa; Police and the Military 
Police. A CrV*ulnal investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
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distribution of information relating to profes* 
Bional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military PolK-o which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education In the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (^. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- ' 
tlons are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. iq.v.) 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 


is a Member of the Indian Meoical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 55 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 525 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
IMjrsons, etc. 5,164,771 patients including 
60,367 in-pationts were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1924. The tmal income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and I^al 
Bodies Including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Es. 3,13,000. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
the Indians iias been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. An institute 
lor radium treatment has also been established 
at Ranchi. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
1 at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees. 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Eetitnate, 


1926-27. 

II. — Taxes on Income 3,06 

V. — Land Revenue ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,63,50 

VI. — Excise .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,00,00 

VII. — Stamps 1,06,00 

VI II. — Forest 9,84 

IX. — Registration 14,70 

Irrigation — 

XIII. — Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

capital accounts are kept . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 17,39 

XIV. — ^Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

no capital accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. 1,11 

XVI.— Interest 9,31 

XVII. — Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,35 

XVIII. — Jails and Coiivict Settlements 6,29 

XIX.— Police 1,40 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 

XXL — Education .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,47 

XXll.— Medical 4,15 

XXllL— Public Health 19 

XXIV.— Agriculture 1 82 

XXV.— Industries 30 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Department .. 

XXX.— Civil Works .. 6,50 

XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .. .. •• 3,60 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing 1,15 

XXXV.— MisceUaneous 3,87 

XXXI XA. — Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments .. .. 33 


• Total Revenue .. 5,63,33 

IjOans and Advances by the Provincial Government .. 3,28 

]<oans between Central and Provincial Governments • • • . 

Famine Insurance^ Fund .. .. •• •• •* 18,69 

8us|)euBe . . . . 4,38 


Total receipts .. 5,89,68 

Opening Balance . . (e) 2,0388 


Ob AND Total .. 7,9.L56 


(c) Ordinary balance 

Famine Insuranoe Fund 


1.46,88 

57.r“ 


,85 


Total 


2,03,88 
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(In thousands olUupees.) 


BxpendUwe* Bu^et Estimate, 192^27. 

6.— Land Eevenue .. 22,77 

6.— Excise 20,47 

7* — Stamps 2,98 

8. --Fore8ts 10,02 

8A. — Forest Capital 0 ntlay charged to Eevenue 1,60 

9. — ^Eegistration 7,21 

Irrigation — 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept .. .. 20,42 

15. — ^Irrigation Eevenue Account— Other Eevenue Expenditure Financed from 

ordinary Eevenue . . . . . . . . . . • . • . . . 5,86 

15 (1) — other Eevenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants . . 13 

10, — ^Irrigation Capital Account — Construction of Irrigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works 27 

19. — Interest on Ordinary Debt .. .. 2,35 

22. — General Administration .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 72,37 

24. — Administration of Justice . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3S,26 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18,55 

26. — Police 83,96 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 1 

3O. — Scientific Departments . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 42 

2i. — Education .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 93,18 

32. — Medical 36,06 

33. — Public Health 18,51 

84. — Agriculture 14,12 

35. — Industries 8,50 

37. — ^liliscellaneous Departments 36 

41.— Civil Works 86,78 

*3. — ^Famine Eelief and Insurance 11,04 

^5. — Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . . . . . . . . . . . . 23,23 

46. — Stationery and Printing 9,86 

47. — Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,06 

-51. — Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government ., .. .... 

5lA. — ^Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincuil Governments. 24 


Total expenditure charged to Eevenue . . . . . . . . . . 6,11,59 


F. F. Commuted value of pension outside the revenue accounts . . , . . . 2,00 

Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 7,19 

Loans between Central and Provincial Governments . . 7,03 

Famine Insurance Fund 3,00 

Suspense.. 4,4q 


Total expenditure not charged to revenue 24,82 


Amount earmarked for supplementary estimates 6,81 


Total expenditure ^ 6,4.3,22 

Closi n g baia uce . (c) 1,50,34 


Grand Total . 7,93,53 


Provincialise 


(c) Ordinary balance .. .. .. .. .. .. 78,20 

Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. .. .. *72,14 


Total 1,50,34 


Administration. 

GOVEBNOB. 

nis Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, K.o.s.i.; 

iC.0.I.E., I.O.S. 

PBBSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary , Capt. G. E. E. Bdgeome. 
Aide-de^Camp, Capt. F. E. Stockleyi 
Uonorary Aidee^e-Campt Lieut. Muhammad 
Eaza, Khan Bahadur, Major Cecil George 
Jvees and Capt. F. C. Temple. 


Executive Council. 


The Hon. Mr. E. L. L. Hammond, o.S.l., O.B.B., 
I.O.S. 

The Hon. Maliaraja Bahadur Keshav Pershad 
Singh. 

Ministers. 

The Hoi.. Sir Saiyid Mahmud Fakhr-ud-din, 
Kt., {Education), 

Tlie Hod. Babu Ganesh Datta Singh {Local Sel^, 
Governip^.) 
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SEOBBTAEIAT. 


Miscellaneous appointments. 


Chief Secretary U> Qovemmentt Political and Ap- 
pointment DepartmenUf Offig,, J. D. SiftoD, 

O. I.B. 

Secretaryto Qovemmentt Finance Department 

P. C. Talents, I.O.S. 

Secretary to Qovemmentt Revenue Department 
W. H. Lewis, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Qovernment (P, W. JD.), Imga 
Hon Branch t Rai Bahadur Blshun Svarup. 
Buildings and Roads Branch, H. wardlo. 


Director of Public Instruction, G. B. Fawcus. 
Inspector-Qenerallof Police, Walter Swain, O.I.IT.- 
Conservator of Forests, Albert Reginald Dicks. 

Inspecior^Oeneral of Civil Hospitals, CoL 
Hugh Ainsworth, m.b., 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. William 
Charles Ross. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. I. M. 
Macrae, o.b.e., m.o., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, A. H. Gurney, l.C.s. 
Director of Agriculture, A. C. Dobbs. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

1'lie llon’lile Ivhan Bahadur Khwaja Muliammad Nur (Piesident.) 

Ml. n. Jiakahmidhar Mahanti (Deputy President). 

,, J. A .Samuel, Bai-at-Law (Secietaiy.) 

Dumnioiid, c s.i , c.u.K , (Member, Executive ColincUi) 

Ihe Hon blc Maharaja Bahadur Jveshav Prasad Bingh (Mcmbei, Execut ivc CcUn cib) 

Members. 


ISOMJ.YATED. 


Ml. J. D. Sifton, o.i.E. 

,, P C. Tallents. 

„ AV.H. Lewis. 

,, 11. E HorstiekL 
,, E. c. Ansorge. 

,, A E. ScJOOpe. 

Rai Bahadiii Blslmfi Svatup. 
Mr. H. A. Giibbay. 

,, P>. Foley, V s i. 

,, (r. E, FaWetis, c.i.E. 

,, W. Swain, c j e. 

Pol. H. Ainsworth. 

Mr. W. B. Heyeoek. 


Officials^ 


Raja Devaki Nandaii Prashad Singh. 

Dewan Bahadur Sii Krislina Mahapatra. 

KhanBahadur Shah Muhanmiad Yaliya. 

Rai liahadur Kalipada Sarkar (Domiciled Jicngali Community.) 

I^lr A. E, D’Silva (Anglo-Indian Community.) 

Rev. Brajananda Das (Depressed Classes.) 

Babu Sridhnr Saiiial (Depicssed Classes.) 

Rev. E. H. Whitley (Aborigines.) 

Mr Daniel Lakia (Aborigines ) 

Babu llaiendra Nath Jiaiieiji (Lahouimg Classes ) 

Rai Bcihadui Radlia Kiishna Jalan (Industrial interests ot'Jer tiiaa' planting aifl' 
mining ) 

31r. S. S. Day (Indian CTiiistian Community.) 


ELECTED. 


^amc. 


Constituencies. 


TTie llon’ble. Sir Saiyid Mnhamnuul Fakhi-ud- ( 
din, Kt., Khan Baliadui (Alinister.) | 

The Hoii’blc Bab^ Canesh Datta Singh (Mi- ' 
nistcr.) 1 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai | 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz 1 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Naiuyan Singh .. j 

Rai Brij Raj Krishna > 

Babu Rajaiidharl Sinha * . . I 


W*n>t Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

East Gaya Non-Muhammadan ‘Rural. 

Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban 
Patna Division Muliammadaii Urban, 
Patna Division Landholders. 

Patna Non-lMuhammadan Utban* 

West Patna Non- Muhammadan Rural. 
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Babu Gur Sahay Lai 
Maula\i Saiyid Muhammad Hubain 
Mr. Eajkishoro Lai Nandkcolyar 
Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 
Maula\ i Ahma<l Husain Kazi 
Babu SidhcbhN ari Brabhad 
Pandit Dudhnath Pande 
Babu Rajivaranjan Prabhad Sinha 
Mr. Saiyid Athar Husain . . 

Rai Bahadur D\^arka Nath 
Maulavi Abdul Ghani 

Babu C’handresh\ ar Prashad Naiayan Siiilia 

Babu Shrioandaii Pra&had Narayau Singh j 
Sliarma . . . . . . . * • • • • , 

Babu Nirsii Narayan Singh 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak All Sahib . . ' 

Babu Harbans Sahay ... 

Babu Ramcbh\ ar Praehad Dutt . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Jan . 

Thakiir Ranmandau Sinha 
Babu Kamda> all! Sinha 
Mahanth Badri Narayan Das 
Babu Dip Narayan Sinha 
Maulavi Muhammad Ishaq ue 
Mahanth Ish\ar Gir 

i 

Babu Shiva Siiankar Jha . . 

Babu Girindra Mohan Misra . . . . ; 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh . . .1 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Khan . I 

Babu Rameshvar Narayan Agra^val . . . ! 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Kiian 
Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh . . . . | 

Babu Bajeodra Misra ! 

i 


CoiisUtuencies. 

East Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Patna Muhammadan Ruial. 

West Gaya Noii-Muhammadan Rural. 

Cential Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Gaya Muhammadan Rmal. 

Arrah Non-Muhamnuidan Rural. 

Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural 
South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural 
Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan Ciban. 
Tiihut Divibion Muliammadan Urban. 

Tiihut Division Landholdcis 
Noith Saiaii Non-Muhammadan Ruial 

South Saran Non-'Muhammadan Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

North Champaian Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Cliamparan Non-Muliammadan Rmal. 

Champaian Muhamnuidan Rural. 

North Muzatfarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Ea.st Muzalfaipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

West Muzalfaipui Non-Muhammadan Ruial, 

Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Ruial. 

Muzatfarpur Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-East Daiblianga Non--Muhanimadan 
Rural, 

South- Ea.st Darbhangtt Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Samastipur Non-Muhmomadan Rural. 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagalpur Division Non-Muharnmadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Dlvi.sion Muhamnia<lan Urban. 
Bliagalpur Division Landholders. 
North-Bhagalpur Non-Muhamirr dan Rural. 


Name. 
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Itui Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha . . 

Babu Kailash Bihari Lai 

Khan Bahadur Haiyid Muhaiiiinad Naim 
Babu Si i Krishna Sinha . . . . 

Babu Bam Charitra Singh 

Babu Kalika Prasad Singh 

Chaudiiuri Muhammad Nuzirul Hasan . . 
Kai Bahadur Prithwi ('hand Lul Chowdry 
Mr. Saiyid Moin-ud-dln Mirza 
Maulavi Majibur Bahman . , 

Babu Pratai>cndra Clmndia I’aiidc 

liabu Bamebh\ar Lai Marwan . . 

Maulavi Abdul Bari 
Bai Sahib Loknatli Misra 
aulavi Saiyid Muhammad Ntirul Huda 
aju Bajcndra Narayan Bhanja l>co, o.m.e. 
Babu Narayan Jhrabar Samanta 
Babu Lakshmidhar Mnhanti 
Babu Nandkishoie Das 
Babu Harekrishna Mahtaj) 

Babu Codavaris Misra 
Babu Jdngaraj Misra 
Babu Brajamohaii Panda 
Mr. Jimnt Bahan Sen 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur 
Biiaiyai Bajkishore Deo 
Bal Baliadur Sarat Chamlra Bay 
Babu Krishna Ballabli Sahay 

Babu (lunendra Nath Bay 
Babu Nilkantha Chaitojtadhya . . 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta . . 

Babu 15aldev a Sahay * 

Mr. W. O. MacGregor 

Mr. E. J. Finch * 

Mr. Amrltlal Ojha 


Central Bhugalpur, Non -Muhammadan Bural. 
South Bhagalpm Non-Muhammadan Buial, 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Bural. 

East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Bural. 
North-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

Monghyr Muhammadan Bural 
Puriiea Non-Muhammadan Buial. 

Kishaiiganj Muhammadan Bural. 

Puinea Muhammadan Bural. 

Santal Parganus (North) Non-Muliammadan 
Bural. 

Santal Parganas (South) Non-Muhammadan 
Bural. 

Santal Parganas Muhammadan Buial. 

OiiHsa Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

1 Orissa Division Muhammadan Bural. 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Bural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhanunadan Bural. 
j North Balasoie Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

I South Balasore Non-.’duhaminadan Rural. 
North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
.Sambalpur Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
I Urban. 

Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural. 

! Chota Nagiiur Division Landholders. 

I Ranchi Non-Muhainmadan Rural. 

I Hazarihagh Non-Muhammadan Rurals 

North Matibhum Non-Muhammadan Rui.il. 
South Manhhuin Non-Muhammadan Rur.il. 

. ! Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

j Patna University. 

. I European Constituency. 

. I Biliar Plant^^rs’ Constituency. 

. I Indian Mining Federation. 



ISO The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
{great tnan^e of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,052 sq. 
miles, of which 82,000 are British territory 
proper, 18,000 {viz. Berar) held on perpetual 
l^se from the Nizam and the remainder hold 
toy Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921) 
is 13,912,760 under British administration, 
including 3,076,316 in Berar. Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the I9th century and 
the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
for the maintenance of the B[yderabad 
contingent, and Was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of up and, with tvo inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the VIndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Beloiv 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep " 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the pltdnlles in the valley of the Walngan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous imgation tanks have given it the 
name oi tne“laK;e country” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far- acnmg nee country of 
Chattisgarh,in the Mahanadi basin. The soutii- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- j 
toos ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes* The Feudatory States of Bastar and | 
Kankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the ' 
sonth-weet of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitant^ 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home But succea^ve waves 
or immigration flowed into the provhico from 
all sides. The eariy inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now outnumber ail the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the C. P. being found in 
large numbers in all parts of the province, 
particnlariy in the south-east. The main divi- 
sions of the new comers are indicated by the 
language divisions of the province. Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and East. 
Marathi in Berar^^^and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the 
population and is the lingua Sranca. Marathi 
by 31 per cent, and Gondi by 7 per cent. The 


effects of invasion are curiously illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Mobloms 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas oeen given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
j have caused a steady growth of traae and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course 
agriculture , which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and IS now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief-ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bomba^^ ryotwari 
system. About 16,400 square miles of the 
C. P. Is Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,300 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-fifth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 52 per cent, of the total land 
IS occupied for cultivation ; in the most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar he figure is also high. The culti- 
vated ar('a is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks c used by bad seasons, 
j Rice is the most Important crop of the C. P. 

I Wheat comes next, with 18 per cent., then pulses 
j and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds, 
with 50 iX5r cent, and cotton with 11 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 50 per cent, of tlic 
cropped area, jowar covers 31 per cent, then 
wheat and oil seeds. In agriculture more than 
half the working populatior is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest devoloi)- 
meat except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
j busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
I The Empress Mills, owned by Farsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills hero and in other 
' parts of the province. The total amount of 
j spun yarn exported annually from the Province 
is about 200,000 J 2 iaunds, valued at nearly 66 
[lakhs of Twpees. 
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ThQ largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1023 employed 
12,098 persons and raised 608,116 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 547,682 
tons and 8,575 persona employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
■atone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, <&c. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described wa8'574 in 1923, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 64,067. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
•development of trade has taken place. The lost 
pre-war reports showed an Increase in volume 
iby one third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Councll, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
IS assisted by six Secretaries, five under-secre- 
taries, and one financial assistant secretary. 
Under the Reform Scheme the administration is 
.conducted, in relation to reserved subjects, by 
a Governor with an Executive Council of 
two members, one of whom is a non-official, 
Owing to the deadlock created by the action ot 
the Swaraj (Home Rule) Party, the Governor 
General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State ordered that the transfer ot 
all the transferred subjects in the C. P. should 
be suspended with etfect from the 20th April 
1926 to the 3l8t January 1927. 

The local legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 per cent, of whom are elected and not 
more than 20 per cent, are officials. The Go- 
vernor (who is not a member of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mem- 
bers with special knowledge on any subject re- 
garding which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Dfrector of Land Records, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector Goi:*eral of Registration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Juspector General of Police, 
the Inspector General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the liCgal Remembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the mwal powers and 
functions of a district ofhter. llic district 


forests are managed by a forest officer , over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant CominlKsioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Euroiieang and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who arc nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,600 square miles. In each village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 

Justice; 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner if 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years' standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the 1st and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Government* 

Municipal administration was first Introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P, Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 65 such bodies In 
the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act pas.se(i In 1920 the Local Boards 
consist of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members othej^han Government 
officials not exceeding in number one-fourth of 
the Board, and the con.stitution of the District 
Oounoll is a certain proportion of elected 
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representatlvta of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Governraent servants, nomina- 
ted by Government 

The District Councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and Local Boards derive their funds in 
aliotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local fielf-Qovernment 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The 
Office Bearers of the District Councils and Local 
Boards are with few exceptions non -officials. 

Bural education and sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge upon 
the District Council funds. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secretaries 
to the Government. There are three Superinten- 
ding Engineers for Boads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation. The Province is well covered 
by a network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relief works. In most 
cases these roads are not fully bridged and are, 
therefore, impassable to traffic at times during 
the rains. During recent years Government has 
adopted the wiicy of transfer of State roads and 
buildings to District Councils for maintenance and 
a number of roads and buildings liave been handed 
over to these Bodies, in pursuance of this policy. 

State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was separated from the Boads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last tw’enty years 
a sum of about Bs. 6 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of w hich 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mabanadi, Kharung and Haniari projects. 
Two works only, the Wainganga and Mahanadi 
Canals, have ueen sanctioned as productive 
works and the remainder are protective works. 
The normal area of annual Irrigation is at present 
about 450,000 acres, and the income from these 
works is approximately equal to the expenditure 
incorred on their maintenance and management. 
Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to cne man per 9 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspeotof-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Dejputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
sopervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
tmoal cadre of District Superintendents of 
PoUoe> Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Bailway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of BaUway 
Police with headquarters at Baipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 600 
men is distribu^ over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with arm^ 
diMurbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 


Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood In 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
four Inspectors and tw'o Inspectresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspectrc'.sses. 
An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feudatory States. Schools are divided 
into schools for general education and schools 
for special education. The latter are schools 
in which Instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education, or for spe- 
cial classes of the community such as Euro- 
peans girls and Bajkumars. The main divi- 
sions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which the instruction is given wholly in the 
Vernacular, or Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
the instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For administrative pur- 
poses schools are further divided according to 
their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools cont- 
rolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grants 
from Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management and all aided schools 
conform in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “ recognised ** by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to Inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly Indigenous schools 
which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired “ recognition.” Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

As an experimental measure the Inspection 
and administration of Board Vernacular schools 
have been transferred to the District Councils 
at Bbaadara, Balagbat, Amraoti and Hosban- 
gabad. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council In March 1920 
marks an Important stage by riving Local 
Bodies poiEer to i^ntroduce compulsory educa- 
tion In the weas under their jurisdictions. 
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Higher education Is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
upto the M.A. standard in Arts. Hlslop College 
is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
The Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
the M.Sc. standetrd In Science. Up to the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjiinction with Morris 
College and Hislop College. In JubbUlporc 
llobcrtson College teaches up to the B A and 
B.Sc. standards. The King Edward College, 
dapable of accomtilodating 350 students with 
spactotls grounds and well-biiilt hostels for 
two hundred boarders, is now established 
at Amraoti. It teaches up to the B.A. degree 
in Arts and the Intermediate degree in Science. 
The province contains also a Teacher’s Training 
College at Jubbulporc, and Normal Schools 
at different centres, and an Engineering School 
at Nagpur. There Is a Technical Institute at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Dept, of 
Industries. There is also an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur under the Department of Agriculture 

Collegiate Education is now under control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. A 
University Law College has been established at 
Nagpur with effect from the 1st July 1925 
The Nagpur University Act of 1923 provided 
for a University which ’‘in the first instance, will 
be of an examining and affiliating type though it 
may subsequently and without further legislation 
undertake wider functions as necessity arises 
and funds permit.” In this connection the 
speech with which the Hon’ble the Minister 
for Education introduced the Bill is interesting. 
He pointed out that from the outset the Uni- 
versity will exercise a marked control over its 
colleges with regard to Instruction, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the residence and discipline 
of students. It will also act as adviser to the 
Local Government with regard to the financial 
needs of the colleges and Institutions connected 
with it. ” Finally, the Bill is so drafted that 
the University may, at any moment without 
further Legislation, supplement or replace colle- 
giate instruction by instruction of its own. It 
may take over the management of existing 
colleges with the consent of their managing 
bodies, whether Government or private, or it 
may institute and maintain colleges of its own.” 
The second important point of difference bet- 
ween the Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the publication of the Calcutta 
University Commission’s Report is with regard 
to Intermediate Education. The Bill definitely 
follows the recommendations of the Central 
Provinces University Committee of 1914 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeing the High 
schools from the control of the University. It 
differs from the Sadler Commission Report and 
subsequent University legislation in adopting 
the High School • Certificate Examination as 
the standard of admlnsion to the University 
and in placing Intermediate Education 
under the control of the University. The 
constitution of the University as provided 
in the Act la In accordance with other recent 
University legislation in India and la to consist 
of a Court, an Academic Council and an Execu- 
tive Council with the Governor of the province 
as Ex-officio Obancollor. 

As a corollary to the Cofftral Provinces 
University Act the Central Protinces High 
School Eouoatioa Bill was passed In 1923 on 


the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In otdet, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education m^y still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one*tllird of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
will be adequately represented on the Board. 
Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inai>ector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in recent 
years with urban sanitation and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur. The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospital, at Nagpur, 
opened in 1874, with accommodation for 132 in- 
patients; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulporc, 
opened inl886 and accommodating 99 in-patients, 
the Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Mem- 
orial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at Jub- 
bulpore, these last four being for women and chil- 
dren and containing together accommodation for 
126 in-patients. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur 
was provincialised in 192C, The Main Hospital 
at Amraoti was provincialised In 1925. The 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulporc was provincia- 
lized in 1926. In accordance with the recent 
policy 100 local fund dispentarics have been 
transferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies. The Province has one 
Mental Hospital at Nagpur. Vaccination is 
compulsory in some Municipal towns to which 
the Vaccination Act has been extended. The 
Government in 1913 sanctioned the opening of 
peripatetic dispensaries in unhealthy areas. 
There is at the present time one such dispensary 
at each district in the Province. There is also 
1 peripatetic dispensary in tJ[ie Hatta Zaroindari 
of Balaghat district which is contributed by 
the Zamindar of Hatta. 

Finance. 

The main source of Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
systt'm have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which at the end of the 
1 9th century caused a severe economic strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country in the past 
20 years has more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several years 
of scarcity, and the progress of the administra- 
tion and of expenditure has increased corres- 
pondingly. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Revenue for 192C-27. 
Principal Heads oj lievenue. 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue . . 

Excise 

Stamps .. 

Forest 

Registration 


Rs, 


2.43.89.000 

1.65.09.000 

60.50.000 

56.51.000 

6,86,000 


Total . , 5,32,85,000 


Irrigation, 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 


Accounts are kept 83 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 

Capital Accounts are kept .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,40,000 


Total .. 2,23,000 


Interest 


Debt Services, 


1,91,000 


Civil Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


6.35.000 

3.84.000 

1.80.000 
5,13,000 

43.00t 

78.000 
3,2O,O0C 

67.000 

65.000 


Cfvtl Wjrks, 


Total 


22,90,000 


t* 

• • 

6,00,000 


Civil Works 
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Miscellaneous. Ub. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation l,93,000i 

Stationery and Printing 58,000j 

MiBcollaneous . . , . , . . . , . , , . , . . . . . . 4,40,000» 

Total .. 6,91,000) 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments . . 29,000) 

Extraordinary receipts 2,76,000) 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 5,74,94,000* 


Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — Famine Insurance Fund 

Appropriations for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to Loejil Bodleg . . . . , . . . 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press .. 

I.oa 118 and Advances by Provincial Governments 

i.oans between Central and Provincial Governments 

Total Revenue and Receipts 
Opening balance \ g'mmcLsur’ance Fund 
Grand Total 


Fstimatfd expenditure for 1926-27 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Total . . 89,96,266. 


27,97,6901 

18,10,670 

2.44.000 
39,16,000 

2.29.000 


46.65.000 

3.06.000 
30 

27,000 

6.78.000 
29,00,000 

6.60.71.000 

87.76.000 

1.50.32.000 

8,98,79,000. 


Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept . . . . . . 24,80,000 

Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenueg . . , . 2,25,000) 

(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants. . 1,50,000. 

Total . 28,56,000. 


Capital Account of Iivigatlon, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. — 

X . — Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 1,50,000 

Financed from Ordinary Revenue •••• 

Total . . 1,50,000 


Debt Serviess. 

Interest on Onlinarv Debt 
J|.c<luctiou or Avoidance of Debt 


—3,79,000 

3,06,000 


Total 


—73,000 
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Civil Adminidration, 


Ks. 


General Administration Beservod . 

Do. Transferred 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police . . 

Scientific Departments 
Education — 

Beserved 
Transferred 
Medical . . 

Public Health . , 

Agriculture 

Industries — 

Beserved 

Transferred . . 

Miscellaneous Departments — 
Reserved 
Transferred 


Civil Works. 

Civil Works — 

Beserved 

Transferred . . 


67.32.000 

31.28.000 

9.98.000 

59.28.000 

13.000 

l,4f,000 

61.36.000 

16.45.000 
. . • . 4.75,000 

17.36.000 

30.000 

2.91.000 

1.44.000 

Total 2.7.3;96,^ 


1,08,000 

97,72,000 


Total 

Miscellaneous. 

Famine Bdief and Insurance. — 

A. — Famine Belief 

B. — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

Stationery and Printing — 

Beserv^ 

Transferred 

Miscellaneous — 

Beserved 

Transferred 


98.80,000 


26,000 

36.90.000 

19.17.000 

6.27.000 

17.000 

56.000 

7.60.000 


Total .. 69,93,000 


Provincial Contributions and miscelbneous adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. — 

Oontributions . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 22,00,000 

Mitoellaneous Adjustments .. .. .. .. .. 45,000 


Total . . 22,4,5000 


Extraordinary charges 13,000 


Expenditure in England 15,49,000 


Totel Provincial Expenditure 6.00.04,268 


Works not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay • 7,80,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works 25.00,000 

Ck)mmuted Value of Pensions 4,47,000 


Total .. 37,27,000 

Debt Heads. 

Depoaitsand Advances — 

Famine Insurance Funds 7,73,000 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press ., .. .. .. 16,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Government . . , . , , . . 0,84,000 

Loans between Central and Provincial Governments , , . . . , . . 8,33,000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 
Closing baUnce j aVin.uince’lfind i 
Grand Total 
Deficit 


6,60,37,268 

49,17,732 

1.89.24.000 

8.08.79.000 
—26,10,268 
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GOVERNOR. 

H. E. sir Montagu Butler, Kt., K.C.S.I., C.B., 

0. 1.E., O.V.O., C.B.K. 

Members op the Executive Council. 

The lion. Mr. John ITiomas Marten, M. A, 

The Hon. Mr. Shrlpad Balwant Tambe, b.a. 
LL.B. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary, Mr. A. E. Nelson, C.I.E., o.b.e, 
I.O.S., J.P., M.L.O. ( oti leave ) Ralph Alexan- 
der WilSHi, i.C.S. {Offg.) 

Financial Secretory, Mr. Richard Marsh Crofton, 

1. C.8. 

Revenue Secretary,' Mr. lUrendra Nath Do, I c.s. 
Legal Secretary^ Mr. Robert John Jacksem, 

I.C.S. 

TJnder-Secretnries. Samuel Harrison Yardlay 
OulHiiam. i.c s . Muhammad Inamur Rahim 
and Chhoto Lai Varma. 

Financial Aseutant Secretary {Officiating), Dat- 
tatraya Damodar Ranade. 

Secretary, Public Worke Department {Buildings^ 
and Road? Branch), John Alfred Baker 
M.8C., M.I.E. (Ind,). 

Secretary, Public Work? Department {Irrigation 
Branch), Lieut. -Colonel H. de L. Pollard 
Lowaley, C.I E , D.S.O,, R.E., C.M G. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Mr. C. E. W 
Jones, M.A., M.L.C., (on leave) ; Richard Hcnr\ 
Beckett, B. sc., (Ag.) ‘ , 

/ nspector-General of Police, Mr. Thomas Henr> , 
Morony. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Sir Henry A. 
Farrington. 

Impector-Qeneral of Prisons, Lt -Col. W. J, 
Powell, l.M 0. (on lea\e). Major I'. A. Bar- 
ker, O.B.K., l.M H. {Offg ) 

I nepector-Oeneral of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
Krishna]! Vidmoo Kukday, L.K.e i.m.s 

Director, Public UeaUh, Lt.-Col. T. G. N. Stokes, 
I.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, .Arthur Lascellos Hoyle, 
B.A., I.C.S. , 


J . 8. Campbell (Officiating) 

.. 1866 

E. Temple 

.. 1865 

J . fl. Morris (Officiating) . . 

. . 1867 

E. Campbell 

. . 1867 

J. H. Morris {Officiating) . . 

. . 1868 


Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R. H. Keatinge, v.o., c.s.i. {Offg.). 1870 

I J. H. Morris, C.s.i. 1872 

i C. Grant {Officiating) . , . . . . 1879 

J.H. Morris, C.S.I. 1879 

! W. B. Jones, c.s.i. 1883 

' C. n. T. Crosthwaite {Officiating) . . 1884 
I Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D.Fltzp&tTic {Officiating) .. .. 1885 

. J. W. Neill {Officiating) 1887 

! A. Mackenzie, C.S.I. .. .. .. 1887 

R. J. Crosthwaite {Officiating) . , . . 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill {Officiating) 1890 

A. P. MacDonell, c.s.i. . . . . 1891 

r. Woodburn, C.S.I, (Oj^eiah'nf?) .. .. 1893 

Confirmed Ist December 1893. 

I Sir C. J. Lyall, C.8.I., K.C.I.E 1895 

The Hon*ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, C.S.I. . . 1898 

„ Sir A. H.L. Fraser, K.C.8.I.. . 1899 
{Officiating ) Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’blc Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., C.I.S, 1902 
{Officiating) Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F.8.P. Lely, c.s.i., K.C.I.R. 1904 
{Officiating) Confirmed 23rd Dec. 1904. 


The Hon'ble Mr. J. O. Miller, C. S.I. . . 1905 

S. Tsmay, C.S.I. ,. .. 1906 

Until 2l8t October 1906 , 

F. A. T. Phillips (Ojfflctatinff) .. .. 1907 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 2l8t November 1909. 

Che llon’ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.c.s.l. 1907 


Income Tax Commission-r, Khan Sahib Wall 
Muhammad, b.a. » 

Postmaster-Oeneral , Mr. Giiriinath Venkatesh 
Bewoor l.r.s. 

Director of AgricnUlire, Mr. Franeh Joseph 
Plymen, A.c.o r. (on leave), R)bert George 
Allan, M.A. {Offg.) 

CHIEF Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1860 

Lleut.-Coloncl J. K . Spence {Officiating) 1862 


„ Mr. H. A. Crump, 0.8.1. .. 1912 
Sub. pro tem. from 26th January 1912 to 16th 
February. 

The Hon’blc Mr. W. Fox-Strangways, c.s.i. 1912 
(Sub. pro fern.) 

The Hon’ble SirB. Robertson, K.c.s.l. ,o.i.E.l 912 
,, Mr. Crump c.s.i. (Officiating) ..1914 
,, Sir B. Robertson, K.c.s.l. .. 1914 

,, Sir Frank George Sly, K.O.B.I., 

i«o.8. .. .. 1919 


R. Temple (Ojifloiafinj/) .. .. 1862 1 QOVRRNORS. 

Colonel B. K. Elliot .. 1863 fj, 15 . Sir Frank Sly, K,o. 8 .l. .. 1920 

J. 8 . Campbell (0#cb//t«£F) .. .. 1864 jj k. sir Montagu Butler, Kt, O.B., 

K. Tem Die .. .. 1864 OJ.K.. O.V.o.. o.B.R. .. 1925 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Presipknt. 

Tho Hon. Sir Shankarrao Chitnavls, Kt., b i.s.t). 

Ex-Offxcio Hkmbers. 

The Hon’ble Mr, John Thomas IMart'm, c,3 i , I C s,. Member of the Executive Couiuil. 

The Hon’blc ^Ir. Shnpad Bahvant Tambe, u.A , ll.b , Member of the Executive Coiuuil. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ramrao Deshmukh, 

Nominated Members. 

Ojfficials. 

Mr. Cecil Upton Wills, C l f , i c s., J P., Commissioner. Nagpur Division. — (Chairman.) 

Mr. Ralph Alexander Wilson, I c s., j.p., Chief Secretary to the (Jovernmeut of the Central-Pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Hyde Clarendon Govvap, i c s , J p.. Financial Si'cretary to tho ({overnment of the Central 
Piovinces 

Mr Birendra Nath Dc, I c s . Revenue Serretary to the Government of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Robert John Jackson, i cs., Bar-at-T^w, J.P , Legal Remembrancer and Legal Secretary 
the Government of the Central Proviiues — (.Secre/nry to the Council.) 

Mr, Richard Henry, Bi'ckett, i.e s , Diiector of Public Instruction and Secretary in th(‘ Ivlucation 
Department to the (lovernmont of ('ontral Provinci's. 

Colonel Kribhnaji Vishnoo Kukday, c l e., I m.s., Inspector-tJencral of Civil Hospitals, CVuitral l^ro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Chandulal Madliavial Trivedi, l.C.s , Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Central l*ro\Tinces 

yon-officxah 

Raja Thakur Raghiuaj Singh of I’andarla, District Bilaspur (Zamindari and Faglrdarl Fstab'^) 
Mr. Gcoige Pari“ Dick, cie, Bar-at-Law, Nagpur (Fnropean and \nglo-Tndian Communities). 
Mr. Rati Ram of Kewtadabri in the Bila.spur Distric., (Depressed Cla)ss ) 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavai of Nagpur (Depressed Classes.) 

Mr. Sukhaji Urkuda Katangale of Nagpur (Depre.ss*Mi Cla>.ses ) 

3Ir. Laxman Krj: hna Ogle, Hindu Missionary Boarding, Baduera Road, A mraotl (Depressed Classes). 
Mr. D. Thomson. President, Central Provinces and Berar Coal .Mining Association, Parasla. 

3Ir. R. W. Fulay, m.a., ilb., (Urban Factory Labourers). 

Elected Members. 

A. —Members elected from the Central Pro* inees. 

Name. I Constituency. 

3Ir. Prabliat Chandra Bose, b.a , ll b . .lubbuliiore City, Non-Muliamrnadan (Urban ) 

3Ir. Keshao Rao Kliandckar . . . . Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar-at-Law (iihattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Mr. Chandra Gopal Mlsra, b a , ll b. . . Nerhudda Dlv i«lon (Urbi n) 

Dr. N. B. Khare, M l). . . . . . Nagpur Clty-cum-Kamptee. 

Mr. G. R. Pradhan .... ... Do do. 

Mr. Tukarara Jairam Kedar, n ll b . Nagpur Division (Urban). 

Mr. Rajendra Singh, M r.a 8 . . . Jubbulpore District (S^mth), Non-AIuhnmmadan 

Pandit Kaslil Prasad Pande, m \ , ll b . (Rural). 

3Ir. Gokiilchand Slngal .. . .. . Jubbulpore District (North). 

Mr. Kedar Nath Rohan, n.sc., ll.b . . . . District. 

Mr. Durgasliankci^Xripashanker Mehta . . Haugor District. 

Mr. Uraesh Datta Pathak . . . . Si>oni District. 

Slahant Laxminarayandas . . . . . . 3Iandla DistihA. 

Raipur District (North). 
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Name. 

Seth Shcodas Dai?a ... 

Thakur Chedilal, Bai-at-Law 
Mr. Ghaiishiam Singh Gnpta 
Mr. Gajadhar rra.sad Jaiswal, n bc , ll b. 

Seth Thakurdas Govcrdhaiulas . 

Chaudharl Danlatsingh . . 

Mr. Vihliwanath Damodar Salpi'kar 

Mr. Dipchand Lakshmicliand 

Afr. Krishnajl Pandurang Valdya, n a , ll n. . . 

Mr Vinayak Vithal Kalikar 

Mr. Govind Dainodhar Charde, B,A., LJ., H. 

Mr. Narayan Rajaram Nagle, b.a , ll b 
Mr. Nilkanth Yadaorao Di'otjile 
Mr. Ganpatrao Yadaorao Pandc 
Rao Baliadur Narainrao Krishiiarao Kelkar 
Mr. Majiduddin Ahmed . . 

Khan liahadur Ghiilam IMohluddin Bar-at-Law 
Mr. Syed Hifazat All, B A , LL B. 

Mr. Syed Yasin Syed Lai, BA,, LL B. . . 

Mr. Shyain Sunder Bhargava 

Sir Shankerrao Madhorao (’hitnavls, Kt , I s.o., 
Mr M K. Golwalkar, B.A., LL B. 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett 

Rao Bahadur 1). Laxrni Narayan 


Cou'^titucncy. 

Raipur District (South). 

Bil^pur DLstrii t. 

Drug District. 

Hoshangabad District. 

Nimar P* strict. 

Narsinghpur Di.striet. 

Chhindwara District. 

Betul District. 

Nagpur Distiiet (Kast.) 

Nagpur Distiiet (West). 

Wardha Tahsil. 

Wardha District. 

(’handa Disirict. 

Bhandara District. 

Balaghat District 

Jubhulporc Division (Rural), Muhamafuivdan, 
(Rural). 

('hhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerhudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural ) 

Juhbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
(’onstituencies 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 
Nagpur Vniversity. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


li. — Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Pannalal Bansilal 

Mr. Purushottam Balwant Gole 
Mr Bamrao Madhaorao Deshmukh, Bar-at-La 
Mr. Ramrao Anandrao Dcblimukh 
Mr. (Htamrao Sitaramjl . . 

Kao Sahib Tukaram Sheoram Korde . . 

Mr. Namdeo Sadaslu'O Patil 

Mr Naik Dinkarrao DJiarrao Rajurkar . 

Mr. Yadav Madhav Kah* 

Mr. Pandurang Dlnanath f*undallk 
*Mr Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 
Mr Baburao Kiishna^i Patil 
^ved Moblnur Rahman, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Muhammad Sharfuddin, B A., ll.b. 

Klian Bahadur Mirra Hahman Beg 
Mr. Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde 
Mr, Biijlal Nandlal Blyan! 


Kast B<Tar (Municipal), Non- Muhammad an 
(brban) 

M est Berar (Municipal). 

.\mnu)ti (Central), Non-Muhammadan (Rural). 
Amraotl (East) 

\mraoti (t\est;. 

A kola (East). 

A kola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana ((kmtral.) 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon.) 

Yeotm*^! (East). 

Yi'olmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal), Muhammadan-(rrt»,fn). 
East Bi^rar (Rural), Muhaniinadan-(Kumi). 
West Berar (Rural). 

IU*rar Tiandhoiders, SfHMial (Constituencies. 
Beiar Commerce and IndiLstry. ' 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
n&me denotes, is situated on the ndrth-west 
frontlet of t^e Indian Empire. It Is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cls-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor- General 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
milesandinitaresitnated, from north to south, 
the politicalagencies severally known as the Mala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurrara, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-flfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of i)Opulation throughout the Province equate 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
I^e key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times Its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the GreelT Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B. 0. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the Whtte Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the 8ikh Invasion beginning in 


1818. The Frontier Teitltoty Was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Razmak to Sororogha, Jandoln 
and back to the Dcrajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and facilities its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the I'rontler Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double obiect, in the earlier stages of these 
uebates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supremo Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and dutie.^ 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of Indiain the Fo- 
reign Department. In political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local ofllcer; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected. The 
advisability of re-uniting the Province with the 
Punjab has recently been much discussed in 
certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the (jovemment of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of ofheiate and 
unofficials to Investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. de S. Bray, M L A., 
.Toint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Raza 
All, M.C.8., T. Rangacharl, Cffiaudhri Shaha- 
buddin, N. M. .Samarth and K. B. Alalur Kahltn 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. IVilton, I.O.S., (Foreign Dept.) and A. II. 
Parker G.o.8. Punjab) (members.) The inquiry 
developed practically Into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied In symmthy with their 
CO- religionists in the Punjao demanded the 
reunion of the* administers districts of the 
Province w.th the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the fndlclal 
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administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand elatm^ the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immefliate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progresS^along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
l^athan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that wan that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Li'glslatlve Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis* 
sloncr and reform of the jualcial administra- 
tion In various directions, Including Inter- 
change of officers with the Punjab, so that the 
members of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“ If ^concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it U now striving wo arc assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India cAn face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 

No action on the report has yet been taken 
and an Important reason for the delay is under- 
stood to bo the sharp accentuation of commu- 
nal bitterness throughout the Frontier region as . 
a result of political agitation at Kohat leading i 
to a murderous and incendiary outbreak between j 
the members of the two communities there last 
Spring. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (I02l) 
18 5,076,476, made sp as follows; — 


Hazara 622,340 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,825,186 


This last figure is estimated. There are 
onlv 661 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present bo explained In the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where It also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
licre than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing ^at the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any eiieot causing the 


phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, Is 23*7 and the death- 
rate 21*7. The birth-rate was 17 per cent, below 
the average for the preceding quinquenniam — in 
Hazara 36 per cent below it — figure indicating 
the unusually low vitality of the people after a 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria. The 
population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
tion reduces the net result. 

The dominant language of the Frovinoe Is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baliich, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amonnting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sildis to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnicaldivisions. 

I Under the North-West Frontier Province 
I Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 

I betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
' property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W,F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature arc 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal; the' 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Disiriots bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
cither the winter or the summer rainfall faiu 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago hf Captain Crott- 
waite: **Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
westher to ride tliirty miles and neither hesr 
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a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.'* 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal. — 

■ Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Slka Ram, In the Safed Koh, In the Kiirram 
Agency, 16,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of CJhitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

Tlie population derives its subsistence almost i 
wholly from agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, m the south-west of the N - 
W. F. P., via Nubhki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Diiz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freiglit carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindans) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and flow, Instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The approaching comple- 
tion of a railway through the Khyber Pass will 
similarly, in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised bv the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of commun!T:ation, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. Thb 


effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has boon vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. Tiie figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
tliroughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General m Council. His staff consists of — 


(1) Officers of the Political Department or 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 


(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above «xe : — 


Administration. 


' Chief Commissioner <fe 
A£-ent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Under-Secretary X 6 

Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner and Revenue 
-{ Secretary 

Resident in Waziristan . . 1 
Deputy Commis- "I 
sioners . . 5 f 

Political Agents . . 5 f 12 

District Judges . . 2 ) 

Assistant Commis- ^ 

< sioners and Assist- > 18 
. ant Political Agents J 
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r Two Judicial Comiuis* "I 
I sioners. | 

Judicial Commr/a/ Two Divisional and y 4 
Court & Divi- 1 Seseions Judges, 
slonal Judges. (. One Additional ditto. J 
The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five siil- 
collectoratcs, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the tic«» 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who Is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Buildinp^ 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who Is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accoid 
with the growth of tne business of adininLstra- 
tion, are dealt wlth«in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was iqade above. 
The principal officers ir*tho present Administra- 
tion are : — 

Agent to the Governor- General and Chief Commis- 
sioner, The IJon. Sir Hoiatio Norman 
Bolton, K 0 I E., O.9.T., I.C.8 (Assumed charge, 
7th July 1923.) 

f*ersonal Assistant, A. D. F. Dundas. 

Resident, Wnz'vusian, I t.-fo (’. E. Bruce, 
O.n.E. 


Judicial Commissioner , (Offfg.) J. H. R. Fraser 

B.B| 

Revenue Commissioner, Lt.-Col. W. J. Ke’H 

0. 1.E., O.B.E. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, U. -Co]. AJ. E. 

Rae. 

Undersecretary to Chief Commissioner, Captain 

1. W. Galbraith, M.o. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commh- 
sioner, R. S. Lala Chuni Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commissioner, 
Khan Bahadur Riaaldar Moghal Baz Klmn, 

I O.M., I.D 8 M. 

Secretary, Public WorJes Department, Buildings 
and Boads Branch, Col. W. 11. Evans, D.S.O. 

R.E. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Bramh, S. Walker. 

Deputy C onset valor of Forests, E. A. Greswell, 
B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer, Licut.-Col. C. I. Brierley. 

I.M.S, ^ 

Inspector-General of Police, F. C. Icemonger, 

0. B.E. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, V. H, 
Short. 

Direetor of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle, 

1. E.S., M.A. 

Superintendent, Arch ecological Surrey, H. Har 
greaves. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, R. B. Bhai 
Lehna Singh, m b.e ,(Dcrajat), Lt -Col. W. A. 
Garstin, o.b.e., Sessions .Tiidge (Peshawar). 
Political Agents, 

H. A. F. Aletcalfe, M.V.O., Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. 

Lt.-Col. R. Garratt, Khyber. 

Captain C. G. N. Edwaids, North Wazlristan. 
Major E. W. C. Noel, 0 i.e., d.s 0., Kurram. 
Captain W. R. Hay, i. A., South Wazlristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

R. R. Maeonochie. 0 i.E , i o.S., Hazara. 

Major 11. E. H. Griillth, c I E , I. A., Pediawar. 
Afajor L. E Barton, I. A , Baiinn. 

C. H. Gidney, I,O.S., Hera Ismail Khan. 

Afajor Thompson Glover, o.b.e, ,K ohat. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Harold Deane, K.c s l. Died 7th 
July 1908. 

Licut.-Col. Sir George Roos-Keppel, G.C.i.r., 
K.CS.l., to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.I.E., 
K.o.s I., from September 1919 to 8th March 
1 921 . 

The Hon. Sir Joim Loader Maffey, k.O.V.o., 
c.s.i , o I E., 1.0 8.. from 8th Afareh 1921 to 
' 0th November 1925. 
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Assam. 


Tbe Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders comprises an area 
of some 63,510 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its import*’ nee to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7,990,246, of whom only 384,016 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1921, 2i millions 
were Mahomedans, 4J millions Hindus and IJ 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese: 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 130, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 6 million 
acres being devoted to this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and Jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. Tbe area under tea consists of 411,807 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 66 square miles are devoted to sugarcane. 
Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
ono of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84-8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 


district, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
annually. Limentone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintla Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Kachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but Increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of CJhlttagong through the Nortli Cachar 
Hills to Tinsiikia, a station on the Dibrii- 
Sadiya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley and another runs 
through the west of the As^am Valley from 
Lumding to Gauhati where it . fleets a junction 
with the Eas-tein Bengal Railway. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway connects Assam with 
the Bengal system via the valley of the Brahma- 
putra. The excellence of its water communica- 
tion makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
than other parts of India ; but in recent years 
the road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
excellent road from Gauhati to Shillong. A large 
fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Ri\er8 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rhers 
of both valleys. An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between Goalundo and 
Dlbnigarh. a 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial fifinncial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out in the following 
table : — 


Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

KegistratiQu 


Estimated Provincial Revenue or 1926-27. 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) 


6 ) 


4,60 

1 , 08,11 

72.30 
22,25 

30.30 

2,10 
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Estimated Pr(mincial Revenue for 1926-27, — (contd.) 

In Thousands of Eupees.) 


State Railways (net) . • • . . 10 

Interest . , , . . . , . , , . , . . , . . , . ... 99 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,76 

fails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,15 

Police 1,79 

Education . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,58 

Medical 22 

Public Health 67 

Agncultuie 21 

Industries . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 


Civil Works . . 

In aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments 
Provincial loan account (net) 

Famine Insurance Fund , 

Total Receipts .. 

Opening Balance 
Grand Total 


Estimated Prci iticinl Expenditure for 1926-27. 

Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 


State Railways 
Subsidised Companies 
Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 


Construction of Railways 


ilavigation, Embinlcments and Drainage Works 

Interest on ordinary debt .. 

General Administration* .. 

Administration of Justice . . 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police . 

Police (Assam Rifles) .. .. 

Ports and Pilotage . 

Sclentiilc Departments 

Education (European) .. 

Miscellaneous Departments 



4,47 


24 


9 


2,51 


5 


—82 


12 


2,56,77 


57,07 


3,12,84 


18,62 


11,19 

, 

90 


17,15 


50 

. 

9 

2 




50 


54 


—70 


25,15 

8.70 
4.67 

22,69 

2.71 
53 
1» 
79 
32 


■» 

Civil Works .. .. .. .. 

Famine Relief and Insuranoeu .. *• 

Superannuation Allowances ^d Pe^iona 

Stationery and Printing »• •• •• •• 

Miscellaneous •• •• •• •• •• •• 


44,91 

10 

9.96 

3,06 

1.09 
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EsitifMUd Provincial Expenditure for 192«J-27. — (contd.) 

(In Thousands of Eupees.) 

Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the Provincial 
Government 15 00 


Miscellaneous adjustment between central and Provincial Governments, Capital 
outlay on Forests (Goalpara tramway side) 


Registration 

General Administration 

Education (other than Eurv^pean) 

Medical 

Public Health 
Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


1,45 

1,18 

26,68 

11,26 

10,04 

4,91 

1,56 

2 


Civil Works g 30 

Stationery and Printing “ ** 52 

Miscellaneous ,, , ** “ “ 2 96 

Expenditure in England 731 

Total Disbursements . . 2,64,09 

Closing balance 48.75 

Grand Total 3, 1 2,84 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1906, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portjpn of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, CliOta Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in- Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was dcstroyeck in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Govbbnor. 

Sir John Kerr, g.c.8.i., k.c.i.e. 


Executive Council. 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-din Ahmad. 

Tie Hon. Mr. Arthur William Botham, C.S.I., 

0. 1 E ,i,c,s, 

Minister. 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, M a.,b.t . 
Private Sfcretarx- to H. E. the Governor, 
W. H. Calvert, I. P. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, G. E. Soamos, i.e.s. 

Second Secretary R. Fncl, i.e.s. 

Secretary, Legulalive Departmevt, P. N.Raii, 
I c.s, 

Secretary, Public Works Department, 0. 31. 
Desenne, i.s.e. 

Heaps rr Depai^^Tments 
Director of JMnd Records, etc . L. Scott, 1.0.8. 
Director of Agriculture, etc., Kai Bahadur K. L , 
Barua. ^ 

Conservator of Forests, W, R. Le G. Jacob. 
Director of Surveys, Lt,-Col. L. G. Grosthwa t, 

1. A.(01fg.) 

Director of Public Instruction, J. R. Cunnlnghair , 
C,I .B, 

Inspector -General of Police, W. C. M. Dundts, 

0. 1.E. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons. 
Col. G. Hutcheson, IMS. 

Director of Public Healiht Major T. D. Murison, 

1. M.8. 

Governors of Assam. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Leatson Bell, 1920, 

Sir William Marris, 1921. 

Sir John Kerr, 1922 
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Names* 


Constituency. 


ELECTED members. 


Kov. .lames loy Mohon Nichols-Roy . . 

Babu Jatiiidra Mohan Deb haskar 
llabii Hirendra Chandra Chakra varty . 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das 

Babu Biaieudra JJarayan Chaudhury.. 

Babu Copenditilal Das (’haudhurl 
Babu Kasik Lai Nandy Ma/umdar 
Babu rarest! Tial Shoine Chaudhury . . 

Rai Bahadur liamani Mohan Das 
Srijut Mukunda Naiayan Barua 
Srijut Bepin Chandra Ghosh 
Snjut liohnl Kumar Chaudhury 
Srijut Kameawar Das . . 

Srijut Mahadev Sarma . . 

Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardalai 
Sriiut Bishim Charan Borah 
Mr Taraprasad Clialiha 
Srijut Rohim Kanta Hati Barua 
Srijut Kuladhar Chahha 
Srijut Nilniani Bhukaii . . 

Sriiut Sarveswar Barua 
Maulavi Arzan Ali Majumdar . . 

Mautavi Abdul Hamid . . 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Chaudhury 
Maulavi Munawwarali . . 

Khan Bahadur Hazi Muhammad Bakht 
Mazumdar 

Maulavi Saved Samiur Rahman 
Maulavi Ali Haidar Khan 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali . . ... 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Abdul 
Latif, M.B.K. 

Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

The Hon’blo Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad 
Baadtilla 

Maulavi Keramat Ali . . 

Mr. Hamilton Alexander Gardner 
^Ir Ed'jrar Stuart RoiTey 

Lioutonunt-Colonol Walter Djtlln' Smiloi, 
T).s o , O.T E 
Mr. .r C D.uveon 

Mi.W. K. D Cooper 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silehai (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Hailakandi 
Svllict Sadr 
Sunamgant 
IJabiganj (North) 
Habigan] (South) 
Soutli Sylhet 
Kainganj 
Dhubn 
Goalpara 
Gauhat 
Barpota 
Tozpnr 
Mangaldai 
Nowgon^ 

Sibsagar 
Jorhat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhimpur 


ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Cachar (Muhammadan Rural). 

Sylhet Sadr (North) ditto. 

Svlh -t Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 


Habiganj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto, 

Kanmgan} ditto. 

Dhurbri excluding South ditto. 
.Salmara Thana. 


Goalpara cum South Sal- ditto 
mara Thana 

Kamrup and Darrang cum ditto. 
Nowgong 

Slbsagar cum Lakhimpur ditto. 
Assam Valiev Vlantlng 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Surma V’allev Planting 
Ditto 


Commerce and Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 

Officials, 

Mr. G. E Soames, 1,0 8., 

„ O. H. De.seime, 1 8.E., 

„ J. B. Cunningham, O.I E. 

„ A. Phlllipson, I.O.S., 

„ R. Uriel, l.O.S. 

Nott'Officials 

Rai Bahadur Araar Nath Ray 
Rai Bahadur Sadanauda Doweia. 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Sahib Abdul Hamid Ohaudhiirl. 

Maulavi Sayidur Rahman. 

Mr. Douglas Smart AVithoifc, representing tlio labouring classes. 

Revd. J<Rin Ceredig Evans, representing the inhabitants of backward tracts. 
Rai Bahadur Radha Kanta llandlquu 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the ext^^eme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) Britisl) Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
In 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly muiin- 
tuinous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded , 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- j 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Plshin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’8 strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than llf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
tlian 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
oases to 3. The'^-majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluth, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 


The Brahuis dislike agriculture a:id i-rcfer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The rJe'rran Coast Is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 84 pi'blle schools of 
all kinds, with 4,615 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal in 1922-23 was 9,815J tons 
and of coal dust 50,085^ tons. Chromite is 
extracted in the Zhob District near Hindu- 
bagh. The Chrome output fell off owing to 
poorer demand. Lime-stone is quarried in 
small quantities. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor General and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner vdio controls the revenue 
administration and ox(‘rcisos the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Pjld«>rs along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd pl4»y an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in tlie 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Levy Corps and the Mckran Levy. Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner i.> The tlon’ble Mr. F. W, Johnston, 

O.8.I.. O.l.B,, 1.0,8, 
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Revtenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lt.-€Jol. 
E. H. S Jainos, C.l . E., C.B.E. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Col. Comdt. 
G. H. Boilean, c B., C.M.o , D s.o 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, Lt.-Col. II V. liiscoe 

Political Agent, Zhob, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, C.I.E. 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col, 
T. H. Keyes, C.M.G., C I.E., I.A. 

Political Agent and Dcpviy Commissioner' 
Quetta, Lt.-Co\. 11, H. Chenevix-Trench, C.l.E.» 

0. B.E. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missionei, Quetta — Pishm, Major K. T. 31. 
Wickham. 

Political Agent, Chagai, Capt. C. G Snellins. 

Politiea Agent, Sibi, Major S. Wllhams. 

Assufant Political Agent, Sibi, B. S. Mehta Kilial 
(’hand 

Political Agent, Lcralai, Major (’. T. D<aukes, 

C.I.K. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Mediia Officer* 
Lt.-Col. D. J M. Deas, i.M.S. 

Civil Surgeon, Sibi, Lt.-Col. J. Anderson. 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, (offg.), Sardar 
Jafci Ivhan. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major W. P. Hogcr, m. 0.’ 

1. M.S 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

Tills is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
ot which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular cominunica- 
tic-n. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration 13 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in tin* Andamans and C35 
square inik's in the Nkobars. The total popu- 
lation Is 28,450. Islands are adminis- 

tered by the Chief tninmissioiier of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Iilands who is also the .-iipcr- 
intendcnt of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was. established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 


Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Lleut.-Col. 

M. L. Ferrar, o.i.E., o.B.e.,i.a. 

Commandant, Military Police, Major E. J. E. 

Poole, M.o. 

Senior Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Capt. 

J. M. R, Hennessy, I.M.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
> IS 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
Britisli Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringnpatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the il^sidcnt in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration, A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Commissioner, Coorg — T. J, Tasker, o b.*., I.C.S 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
I ernor General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Plndari war Daulat Rao Sc India, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five jier cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industria 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principa 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. i 
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Aden 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 18S9 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a ^British bun- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhocxl. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. Ihe act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden Is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, Jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only Just above water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
J,775 feet above sea levtl. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in- j 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1 ,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
othorwiso valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are on the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, is approximately 80 miles 
The 1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 56,671. The population of Perim is 2,075 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by a commercial firm. That of Sokotra 
is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, 
fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his,/ “Imperial Outposts.*' He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 


in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist's 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raison d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Bed Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 30 below I.S. 
L.W. aqd is approached by a dredged cut of 
Che same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
join the 6 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth at low water spring tid es of 5 fathoms for 
veifflels entering the Port. The junction of this 
cut with the 5 fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red fight. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, am’ are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident, 
The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendtoes of the British Govern- 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople I mbassy, 
were appointed In 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point of the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The ar- 
rangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-cl-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel past Perim into the Red Sea. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1006, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy st^cd in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His^Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the Internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the„war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to prqject thair coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flo^shes because thig is a natural 
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emporium of commerce, but not because Of the I 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on thit, point a few years ago, i 
said: *‘It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years' occupation Aden has always 

sobered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
p< litical affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.*' This question is still under 
discussion but some important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden is mostly transhipment, 
the port serving as a centre of distribution. The 
total sea-borne trade in the year under report 
was Rs. 15,93,65,828 compared with the preced- 
ing year's total of Rs. 16,06,08,983 showing a 
decrease of Rs. 12,43,156. Merchandise decreased 
by Rs. 81,08,138, but Treasure shows an 
increase of Rs. 68,64.983 The trade with 
the interior of Arabia amounted in imports and 
exports to Rs. 28,20,660 and Rs. 29,00,581, 
respectively, as compared with last year’s totals 
of Rs. 32,66,966 and Rs. 35,09,674. 

Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
Several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture. 
The crops of the tribal low country adjoining 
are jowar, sesamam, a little cotton, madder, 
a bastard saffron and a little indigo. In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The administration ot Aden has been continu- 
ously under the Government of Bombay. In 

1920, tlie political control of Aden, whidh was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Oommlssionear of Egypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Resident, Aden, who was to be 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office. In 

1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Oolonlal Office with whom it at jiresent remains. 
The future of the Protectorate has been the 
subject of no little discussion and various 
proposals have been put forward. At one 
time the idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertained. 
The proposals met with wany disapproval, from 
the important Indian community in%den whose 
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views were supported in India. There Is constant 
friction between India and the Colonial Office 
over the status of Indians in the Dominions and 
some of the Crown Colonies, and the lukewarm- 
ness of the Colonial Office in protecting their 
rights is much resented. Therefore transfer 
to the Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
to an unknowing and unsympathetic adminis- 
tration. On the 11th July 1922 the Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Aden m the near future. The administration 
is conducted by a Resident, who is assisted by 
four Assistants. The Resident is also ordinarily 
General Officer Commanding and has hitherto 
usually been an officer selected from the Indian 
army, as have his assistants. The Court of 
the Resident is the Colonial Court of Admiralty 
under Act XVI of 1891, and its proc^ure 
as such is regulated by the provisions of the 
Colonial Courts of the Admiralty Act 18 W 
(53 and 64 Vice, Chapter 27). The laws in 
force m the settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force consists of lAnd and harbour 
police who number 320 and 64 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries In both 
Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikli Othmaii respectively. 


Climate. 

The average temperature of the station la 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean range 
being from 76 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, In May and September, 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode In 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8i 
inches, with an irregular average of 8 
inches. 

Political Resident: Major-General J. H. K. 
Stewart, O.B., D.8.O. 

Assistant Residents : _ 

1. Major B. R. Reilly, o.i.bTo.b.e. 

2. ,, T. C. W. Fowle. 

3. Captain M. 0. Sinclair. 

4. B. P. Ross-Huist M. 0 . 
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The Home Government 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evoiu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
comiMiny were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this svstem 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Beform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power of giving orders to every officer in India, 
inoluding the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meedng 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint wi^'iin those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 


Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be porsods 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
hi« been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,009 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250,000 per annum. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
exercised in Whitehall is also met from British 
(revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the late Sir William Meyer 
became the first High Commissioner, and took 
over control of the purchase of Government 
Stores in England the accounts section con- 
nected therewith, and the Indian Students 
Branch, together with the supervision of the 
work ot the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, supervision 
of I. C S. and Forest probationers after first 
appointment, the making of arrangements for 
officers on deputation or study leav^ repa- 
triation of destitute lascart!, sale of (Govern- 
ment of India publicatioip, etc. The clerical 
staff of the Stores Department has been 
transferred to the Stores Depot off the 
Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. The 
High Commissioner and the^rest of the staff 
transferred, have separate office accommodation 
at 42, 44 and 40, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W. l . 

Another highly important change was the 
setting up by Parliament of a Joint Standing 
Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eleven 
members of each House. The purpose is to 
keep Parliament in closer touch with Indian 
affairs than has recently been possible, and to 
refer to the Committee draft rules and also 
Parliamentary Bills after they have received a 
second reading. *** 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a po])ulation of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. Thev 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, ih 
Rajputana, with an area of ID square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, whicli are little more 
thau smallholdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen miUions. d’hey include the inhospi- 
table regions ot Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political ndation with the Go\crnment ot 
India, that it is impossible even to suinmaribc 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the Britisli boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence ot the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this gi ncral policy liow'ever there 
was, for a brief period, an imporlant departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse That is to say 
when there was no direct hidr, the Government 
considered whetlier public interi'sts would be 
^cured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell m to the 
Last India Company, and the kingdom of Oiidh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutinv. 
It was followed by the tiansfcrcnee of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the liistonc 
Proclanaation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attemyited with impiinit", we shall 
^low no encroachments on those of others 
We sliali respect the rights, dignity and honour 
as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured bv 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 

Mysore, 

which had been so long under British ndmi 
nUtratipn that the traditions of NaOve lule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1 91 1 the Maharajah 
o^ Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh was 
granted ruUng powers over hie exS”; vol 
sestione On mauf occaelons the Gove™, 
ment of India has^ had to Intervimo, to pre- 
misgovernment, or to carry on tho 
administratlqn during a Jong minority but 
iltoHniJ '^^‘loviatlng intention ^of re- 

storing the territories as soon as the necessity 


for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States aie thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their ruleis, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities; thej cannot be arrested 
iiy the police of British India without tlie per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have thciefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
wlien the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a sliare in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the poits, and tiie markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, tlicy have fieedom of trade witli 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and thi'ir subjects arc admitted to most 
of till* public offices of the British Government. 
Obligations of Indian States. 

On tlie other hand, tho Indian States arc 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; tho 
authority ot their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all Intents and 
imrposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, tho Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence Is 
«ivcn by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under ar obligation to refer 
to tho British every question of dispute witli 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment otlier 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, th ir equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties* declare that the 
British Government will have no manner oi 
concern with any of a WPaharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah Is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle which I^ord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
‘Government of India Is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
m a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British %ndia confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exS 
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by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Wlicre can. 
toninents exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 
Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government arc 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is repiesented 
by a Tlcsldent, In groups of slates by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie 
AH quc»(ion3 relating to the Indian States 
are under the special suj^rvision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States nto 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, anil 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmero, Rajkot, Indore and ].a- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian Stales have 
also come forward to bear their sliare in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offi'r of military assistance 


when war w ith Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh Incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops ; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians ; but they are 
ln.s])ectetl by a regular cadre of British officer- 
under the general direction of an Inspectors 
General. 'I’heir numbers are approxirnatch 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and m the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and priv ilegca, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion w'hich was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales In 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to tlie Crown The improvement in the 
standard of native rule lias also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Tx)rd Minto, the 
then Vicerov in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said : — 

“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one o 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. Butin guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Govemmen 
has" assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misnile 
I'here are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguaid the interests of the community a« 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and othci 
services of an Imiierial character. But tlie 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni 
tion of identity of interests betw'cen the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum ot 
iiiterforeneo with the latter in their own affairs " 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad, tim premier Indian State in India, 
R in the Decean. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population 12,471,770. The general physi- 
cal characteristics of tlie State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
cally by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Marathas a country of black cotton soil 
producing wheat and cotton. To the South- 
East is the granatic region %f the ^elugus pro- 
ducing rice. 


History. — In pre-historic times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but thr 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B.C. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those ot 
the Pallavas, Chaliikyas und Yadavas. In 
1294 the irruption of the :Mahomedan8 under 
Ala-ud-din Khlllji commenced, and thence for- 
ward till the time of Auruiigzcbc, the history of 
the State is a confused story of struggles agamst 
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he surviving Hindu kingdom of tlio South, and 
after the fall of VIjayanagar, wdth each other. 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Maho* 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jali, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhedar of the Deccan in 1713. 
In the chaos wnich followed the death of Aii- 
rungzehe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House. During the 
struggle between the British and the French for 
mastery in India, the Nizam finally threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the title of “Our 
Faithful Ally”. The present ruler is His 
Exalted Highness Sir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Jung, o.o.B., g.c.s i. 

The Berars. — a most important event in 
the history of the State occurred m November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Bcrar 
were leased in peri>etulty to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the British Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, they were “assigned” witliout 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by tlie Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 

S lus revenue, if any, being payable to the 
Izam. In course of time it had become 
apmrent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, while from 
the point of view of the Nizam the precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient. The agreement of 1902 
re-affirmed His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“assigned” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000) ; the rental is for the 

S resent charged with an annual debit towards 
lie repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar in such manner as they might think 
40 |irable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 
1903 to be a separate force and was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and In October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 

ADMliasTRATIOV.— The Nijiani Is supreme in the 
State and exaroiiies the power of life and death 
over his subjeata. The form of government was 
changed in 1019, an Executive Council being 
established which consists of seven ordinary and 
one extraordinary members under a president. 
Below the Seci^^ariat the State ia divided 
into two broaa Divisions — Telingana and 
Mahratwada— and Districts and Talukas. 
Fifteen District and 103 Taluka Boards are at 
work in the District. A Legislative Council, con- 
sis iiig of 20 members ofwliom 12 are offleia 1 


6 non-official, and Extraordinary, is responsible 
for making laws. The State maintains its own 
currency. In 1904 an improved coin known 
as the Mahbubia rupee after the name of 
the then Uuler of the State with a sub- 
ordinate coinage was struck The current 
coin known as the Osmania Sicca after the 
name of the present, lliiler exchanges with 
the British rupee at the ratio of 116-10-8 to 
100 (Government rate). It has its own postal 
system and stamps for internal purpose. It 
maintains its own Army, comprising 19,6S2 
troops, of wiiich 6,034 are classed as Regular 
Troops and 12,480 as Irregular. There are in 
addition Imperial Service Troops numberlngi 
1,068. 

Finance. — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State is strong. For 
the year 1924-25 receipts amounted to Rs. 796*47 
lakhs and expenditure to Rs. 677*92 lakhs. 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57*1 per cent, of the population. The 
common sy.stem of land tenure is ryotwari. 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
collected without difficulty. The principal 
food crops are millet and rice ; the staple money 
crops cotton, which is growm extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. The State is 
rich in minerals. The great Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Singareni, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met ^vith very qualified success. 
The manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the grow^th of cotton, and comprise four 
spinning and weaving mills and 250 ginning and 
])ressing factories in the cotton tracts. 

Communications — One hundred and thlrty- 
.seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section the broad gauge system of the 
l^izam’s Guaranteed State Railway takes olf, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
tow'ard Bezw'ada, a total length of 330*13 
miles, and Kazlpctt — Bellarshah line as far as 
Ramgundam, a distance of 57 78 miles. 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Godavari 
Railway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 385*65 
miles and the Secunderabad- Kurnool line as far 
as Bampett a distance of 144*75 miles and th^' 
Puma Hindole Branch, a distance of 50*31 
miles. There are thus 524*9 1 miles of broad gauge 
and 580*71 of metre iiE the State. The Barsi 
Light Railwav owns a short extension to Latur. 
The roads are generally inferior. 

Education. — The Osmaifla University at 
Hyderabad imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language and it 
has one First Grade College and 3 Intermediate 
College.s. The Nizam College at Hyderabad (first 
grade) !«>, however, affiliated to the Madras 
University. In 1924-25 the total number of 
Educational institutions rose from 3,656 (1918- 
19) to 4,001, the number of Primary schools 
in particular ha vin# been largely increased, 

British Imidmt — The Hon, Mr. W. P. Barton, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west and the wide spreading valleys 
and plains (the maidan) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29,409 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,978,892 of whom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
Is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Baina- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asokji's Empire in 
the third Century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributory to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into ! 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government In 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamaraiendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
the Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
drl Iyer, K.O.S.i., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894, 
and was succeeded by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadayar 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., O.B.B., who was installed 
in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more a^ropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 

Administration. — The City of Mysore Is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore Ci^ Is the 
Administrative headciua^ers. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted under 


his control, by the Dewan and Members of Coun- 
cil including the Extraordinary Member. The 
Chief Court consisting of three Judges is the 
highest Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been Increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ot 
constitutional developments announced In 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVII [ of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for one 
or more special sessions of the Assembly to be 
summoned by Government when the State or 
Public business demands it. 

^ The strength of the Legislative Council has 
' been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are oiflcial 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration 13, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
olllcio I’resident of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committ^'e which examines all audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. — With a view' to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the every day 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 

All the important branche»of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1924-25 was 2,780 of which 
492 were in the Mysore lancers, 893 in the 
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yiore Horse, 170 in the Transport Corps, and 
remaining 1,727 in the Infantry. The 
total annual cost Is about 16J lakhs. The cost 
of the Police Administration during the same 
period was about 1 5 lakhs. 


Finances.— T he actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 192t-2r) and budget for 1925-26 weie 
as below : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Siiiplus. 

Deficit. 


1 us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 

3,12,05,380 

3,27,45,479 

— 

— 15,40,(90 

1922-23 j 

3,30,70,534 

3,30,47,897 

-f22,637 


1923-24 

3,32,57,262 

3,32,02,060 

-b 55,202 


1924-25 

3,39,62,200 

3.39 35 873 

-f26,420 


1925-26 

(revised) 

3,40,05,000 

3,39,81,000 

+ 24,000 


1926-27 

fbudget). 

3.41,71,000 

3,41,25,000 

f46,00() 



Agriculture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agiiculturc, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotvari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, nee, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and san-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. A Superintendent of 
Sericulture has been appointed and the Scri- 
cultural Department afflliated to the Agricul- 
tural Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. The Department of Agri- 
culture is i>opularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
and experiments There are lour Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Baliliur (near 
Hirijur Marthur and Balehonnur A live-stock 
section has been organised whicli has I'ec'ii taking 
necesjary steps for the Improvement ot live- 
stock. 

Industries and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis is now working 
on a commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Bangalore, and another at Mysore. A large 
plant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manufaHuring charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills contajj^ing rich deposits of iron 


mangancso and bauxite, and are not far from 
Mic Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horsepower of electric 
energy. 

FIducation, — -A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja's 
and Maharam’s Colleges at Mysore, with head- 
quarters at Mysore. An important feature is 
that the University course is one of tliree years 
what corresponds to the first year in other 
Universities being in the Collegiate High School 
which specially trains students fer one year 
to fit them for the University course. The 
colleges are efficiently equipped and organised 
and there is a training collego for men located 
at Mysore. The Maliaram’s Collego at Mysore 
is a College for Women. 

With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for im- 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether in 1924-25 6,871 public and 
1,131 private educational institutions in the 
State. This gives one school to every 3*68 
square miles of the area uud^o every 732 of the 
population. 

Resident in Mysore atuhChief Commissioner o 
Coorg . — The Hon. Mr. G. E. I’ears, c.s.i., o.i.e. 

Dewan. — Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza Mahomed 

Ismail, B,A. & B.L., O.I.E. , 

Extraordinary Member of Council. — H. H. Sir 
Sri Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadlyar Bahadur, 
Q.O.I.B. 

Member 8 of the Executive Council . — K.Chandv, 
B A., First Member of Council Rajkaryaprasakta 
Diwan Bahadur, M. N. Krishna Rao, B.A., 
Second Member ot Council. 
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BABODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Guiarat and Ttartly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four distriet blocks: (1) the southern 
dKtrict of Navsari near the mouth of tlic Tapti 
riv(‘r, and mostly surrounded by British terii- 
tory; (2) central district, North of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroiia, the capital city ; 
(:B to the North oi Ahmcdabad, the district of 
Ivadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
ot Kathiawar, the district of Amrcli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The aiea of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,126,522 of whom over four-fifths are 
Uindus. 

llTsrORY. — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Kmpire. Tlie first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may bo considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
the headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly IcMcd tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal authoi^ty 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- , 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his sons Sayaji Kao I. 
Fattesmg Ilao, Manaji Kao and Govind Rao 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Kao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
tlie authority of Anand Ilao at Baroda 
By a treaty of 1806 between the British Goverii- 
numt and Baroda, it was arranged trder 
(tlia that the foreign policy pf the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
ililfercnccs with the Peshwa should be similarly' 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Pesliwa, 
the Pindarl hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay in 1841. 
Ganpat Rao succeedei? Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Rhande Rao, who 
ascended the Oadi in 1856, introtluced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. Ho was succeeded by his brother Malliar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed In 
1875 for “notorious misconduct ’’ and “gross 
misgovernment,*’ but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the atterajit to poison Col. 
Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who wai 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of I^ande,^ao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in 1881. 


Administration. — An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
I departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
;into four pranis each of which is sub-divided 
j into Mahals and Peta Mahals of whifih there 
I are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
: village panchayats have been formed which 
I form part of a scheme for local self-government. 

I There is a Legislative Department, under a 
' Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
I making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 

I A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
, over the wdiolc of the State and hears all final 
I ajipcals. Prom the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals he in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
w’ho decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
N yaya Sabha. The State Array consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance — In 1924-25, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs. 2,44,75,895 and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 1,94,31,175. ITie principal Revenue 
heads were: — Land Revenue, Rs. 1,18,33,271 ; 
.4.bkari, Rs 35,35,960; Opium, Rs. 6,47,053; 
Railways, Rs. 18,46,778 ; Interest, Rs. 12,54,938; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 6,94,108. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 

I castor-oil, rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops. 

, The greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
I worked. There are 89 industrial or commer- 
' cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Coiniianies’ Act. There are four Agri- 
I cultural Banks and 069 Co-operative Societies 
j in the Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C. 1. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prantSy 
. and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
I through the Kadi prani. A system of branch 
! lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
I all the four prantSy in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are about 669 miles in length. Good roads 
arc not numerous. 

Education.— T he Education Department 
controls 2,916 institutions of different kinds, 

I in 78 of which Englisli is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of higl^schoola, technical 
schools, and schools for si:^cial classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.** It 
maintains a system of rural and travelUng 
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libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 
returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 30,56,866. 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 94,712. It con- 
tains a public i»ark, a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and ofhees ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 


Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Howlat-i-Englishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
Q.O.S.I., O.C.I.E., LL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Refsident.—Jjt Col. H. S. Strong. 

Dewan . — Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the Noith by the Chagal 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is Head. The divisions of ' 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part ' 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans | 
of the Sunni sect. The area ol Kalat with Las 
Bela is 80,410 sq. miles. The country is sparsely , 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- i 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence , 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the | 
British Government. There are also agreements i 
with Kalat in connection with the construction ' 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 


The Klian is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service. The 
Governor- General’ 8 Agent in Baluchistan con- 
' duets the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and cxtucises general 
I political supervision over the State. The revenue 
; of the State is about Rs. 14,50.000, out of which 
; the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 3,50,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Sir Mir IMahmud Khan of Kalat, 
o c.i.E. He was born in 1864. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of Its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of tlu' Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 50,696, 
I chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3,45,000. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat. The Jam also employs 
an approved Wazir, to who8<^ advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State business . 

Agent to the Qovernor^General for Baluchutan , — 
i Hon'ble Mr. F. W. Johnston, 'c.s.i., c.i.F., I.C.S. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Indian States, two 
chiefships, and the small British province of 
AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are 
Jat, and one (Tonkjis Mahomedan. The Cliief 
administrative control of the British district is 
vested tju-officio in the political officer, who holds 
the post of Governor-General’s Agent for the 
supervision of the relations between the several 
Indian States of Rajputana and the Govern- 
ment of India. For administrative purposes 
they are divided Cato the following groups ; — 
Bikaner, Sirobi and Jhalawar in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor-General ; 
Bastern Rajputana Agency States (Bharatpur, 
-pbolpur, KariiaU) ; Haraotl and Tonk Agency, 


2 States (Bundi, Alwar and Kotah and Tonk) 
and the Chiefship of Shahpura; Jaipur Resi- 
dency, 2 States (principal State. Jaipur); Mewar 
Residency and Southern Rajputana States 
Agency, 3 States (principal State Banswara) and 
the Kushalgarh Chiefship ; Western Rajputana 
States Residency, 2 StatA (principal State, 
Mar war). 

• 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a wholq, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

JOMMUNIOATIONS. — Tho total length of rail 
ways in Rajputana is 1,676 miles, of which 73* 
are tho property' of the British Government! 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
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Ahmed abad to Bandikul and from there bran* 
chcB to Agra and Delhi. Of the Indian State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marwir Junction to Hydcr.v 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supxily ot 
material substances ; jicrsonal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
e('nt. and commerce for 2i per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Baja^tltani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamass, 
llajputs, Minas, Giujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The llajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and is such hold the 
laud to a very large extent, ei her as receners ot 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of then 
position as integral iamilics of pure descent, 
as a landed nobdity, and as the kinsmen ot 
ruling chiefs, they are also the anstocrucx ol 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Bajpnt stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
tollows . — 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Populalion 

in 

1921. 

In direct PolUical rela- 
tions with A» G. 0 . — 



Bikaner 

23,315*12 

6,59,685 

Sirohi 

1,964 

1,89,127 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,182 

Mewar Residency — 



Udaipur 

Southern Rajputana States 

12,691 

13.80,063 

Agency — 



Banswara 

1,606 

1,90,362 

Dungarpur 

1,447 

1,89,192 

Partabgarh . . 

886 

67,114 

Kushalgarh . . 

Western State Residency — 

340 

29,162 

Jotlhpur 

34,903 

18,41,642 

Jaisalmer .. 

16,062 

67,652 

Jaipur Residency — 



Jaipur . . . 

15,579 

S58 

26,36,647 

77,806 

Kishangarh . . 

Lawa 

19 

2,262 

Uaraoti-Tonk Agency-^ 



Bundi 

2,220 

2,18,730 

Toiik 

2,553 

2,87,898 

Shahpura 

405 

47,397 

Eastern States Agency — 



Bharatpur 

1,983 

- 4,96,437 

Dholpur 

1,200 

2,30,188 

Karauli 

1,242 

1,33,730 

Alwar 

3,221 

7,01,164 

Kotah 

* 5,6^ 

6,30,060 
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Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It IS situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor liailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadliiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singh j I 
Bahadur, G.o.s i., a o.i k., g.c.v.o., who was born 
in 1849 and succeedt'd in 1884. He is the head 
of the Sccsodia llajputs and is the Prsmier Chief. 
The administration is carried on by the Maha- 
rana, assisted by Shnman Maharaj Kumar 
Sir Bhopal Singhji Bahadur, K to 

whomHis Highness luis delegated certain powers. 
The revenue and expenditure of the State are 
noM about 45 and 43 lakhs a year respectively. 
Udaipur is to be rich in minerals which are 
little worked. Its arc hieo logical remains are 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State, is the Southernmost State 
of Bajjmtana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Bajpiitana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles, and population 
219,824 souls, including Patta Kushalgarh. It 
IS thus in regard to size eleventh among the 
States of Bajputana Banswara with Dnngar- 
piir originally formed a country known as Bagar, 
which was, from the beginning of the 13th 
century until about the year 1529, held by 
cci tain Baj put Chiefs oftheGhelot or Sisodia 
clan, who claimed descent from an elder branch 
of the family now ruling in Udaipur. After the 
death of Udai Singh, the ruler of Bagar, his 
territory was divided between his two sons, 
I’lithi Singh and Jagmal Singh, about 1629, 
and the descendants of the two families are 
the present Chiefs of Dungarpur and Banswara. 
Where the town of Banswara now stands there 
w as a large Bhil pal or colony under a powerful 
Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, who was defeated 
and slain by Jagmal about 1530. The name 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasna wara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
ot bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries after 
its foundation by Jagmal, Maharawal Bijai 
Singh, anxious to get rid of the supremacy of the 
Mahrattas, olfered to become a tributary to the 
British Government. In 1818 a definite treaty 
was made with his successor, Maharawal Umed 
Singh. Banswara has been described as the 
mo‘*t beautiful portion of Bajputana ; It looks 
at its best just after rains. The principal rivers 
are the Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and 
the Haran. 

The present Chief is His nighness Bai Bayan 
Maharawal Sahib Shree Prithi Singh ji Bahadur 
who was born on July 15, 1888, and is the 21st 
in descent from Maharawal Jagmal Singhji. 
His Highness was educated in the Mayo College 
and succeeded his father in 1913, His 
Highness is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Mahark'e al with the assist- 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and legisla- 
tive Council, of which the Diwan is the President. 
The Bovenue of the State is about 9 lakhs and 
the normal expenditure is about the same. 
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Diwan: — Mr. N. Bhattaoharyya^ m./l. 

Dimgarpur State, ^vith Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 . 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gadi ol the eldest branch of the Skodiyas 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kartipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Hai Bay an Maharawal Shri Lakshman Smghji 
born on 7th March 1908 and succeeded on 15th 
November 1918. His Highness being minor, 
the administration is carried on by the Executive 
Council of the State under the supervision ot 
the Political Agent, Southern Rajputana 
States. No railway line crosses the territory, 
the nearest railway station, Udaipur, being 65 
miles distant. Revenue about lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kaiithal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town ol P.irtabgarh was founded m 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jas want Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maliarawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shah% Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender througli- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Bs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Govt^rnment, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 86,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maliarawat 
Sir Raghunath Singh Bahadur, k.o.I.e., who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Raj Sabha or State Council. Revenue about 
n lakhs ; expenditure nearly 5 lakhs. The 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State. 

Jodbpur State, the largest in Rajputana 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Ratlior Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
founded this State about 1212 and the found- 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Government in 1818. 
Jaswant Singh Bu^t^eeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
^ratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was sno 


ceeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer 
Singh Bahadur, who was then 14 years ol age. 
The administration of the State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by General Maliaraja Sir Pratab Singh. 
On the outbreak of the European War both the 
Maliaraja and the Regent offered theii' services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
joung Maharaja was, for his services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority in 
the Britisli Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Major Maharaja Sir Umed 
Siiighji Saheb Bahadur, K.C S.I., K.O.V.o., who, on 
attaining majority, has taken over charge of the 
administration from the 27th January 1923. 
Revenue Rs. 1,20,00,000; expenditure Rs. 100 
lakhs. 

i Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
! s(iuare miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisahner City was founded in 1166, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotani, 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, 
were restored to the State. The present Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singh jT Bahadur, E.C.S.I. 
Revenue about four lakhs. 

Slrohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
ot Sirohi was built in 1425. TTie city sulTcrotl 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The jiresent ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, K 0.8 I. The State 
IS ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials. Revenue about 
loj lakhs; expenditure 10 lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State In Rajpu- 
tana. It consists tor the most part of level and 
oiien country . It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
Kmc Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
ill wWecourt,the five Panduva brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has be cn identified . 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty in Eastern lUjpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha RaI,one of its most early rulers, made 
Vmberthe capital of the State in 1037 A. D. 

1 bout the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
liinperorof Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
marriage him. ^History of Bidia records 
several distinguished rulers oi Jaipur from 
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amongst whom the following require particular 
mention. Man Singh 1590-1616. He was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 
tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akber’stiine. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
(1700 — 44) was the first town planner ini ndia 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named after him. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathcniatidun and scientist ot bis age, 
and is famous for his astroncmical observa- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ham Singh, 
1836-1880. He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in Inaia at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administia- 
tion and material condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
tollowed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administration is characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrl^a]lf(i generosity .and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present ^faharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late HighnesM 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
liajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to tlie Sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th Januaiy 1924. He is 
studying at the Mayo College and promises 
to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest he takes in all that concerns the w^elfare 
of his peojile and niaiikiiKl in general. 

The admiiiifetration is carried on by Cabinet 
asslYted by a Couneil, and tbero ih a thief 
Couit of Judicature. The army consists of i 
Cavalry, Infantry, Transport and the ArtiUery 
The normal rovenu* Is abov e one croro and the 
expenditure about 96 lakhs. The population 
of Jaipur at the last* (’ensiis of 1921 was 
-,338,802. In area it is 16,579 square miles 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Baj- 
putana and consipts practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 77,734), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler Is Lleut.-Col. His Highness Maha- 
rajadhiraj Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.B., Umdai RajhahBuitnd Mf4(an, who was 
born in 1884 and was invested with powers in 


1905. He administers the State with the hell 
of a Council. His Highness served in France In 
1914-15 and was mentioned in despatches by 
Field-Marshal Lord French. Revenue 8 lakhs. 
Expenditure 5 lakhs. 

JLawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

a sciiarate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1807, the Nawab ot Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
laised to its jiresent State. Iho Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to tlio Naruka seet of the Kach 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Eagliubir 
Singh, was born in 1899, and succeeded to the 
estate in January 1923. Revenue about 
Rs. 20,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi Is the head of the H ara sept of the great 
clan of Cbaiihan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
tounded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant fruds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler ot the 
State — which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 8 in an old-fashioned but 
poiiulai manner — is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Q.C.V.O., 
G.c.s.T. He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 10 lakhs: Expenditure 
9*() lakhs. 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Fargauas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Saliirzai Clan of the Jlunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur, General 
of Holkar’s Army from 1708-1806. Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified bv the peace made betw’een the British 
and the Chiefs of Rajputana in 1817 and was 
consolidated into the present State. His grand- 
son was deposed. The present ruler of the State 
13 His Highness Amirud-Doula Wazirul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.c s I., Q.c I E., ascended the masnad 
in 1866. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Couneil of tour members, 
VIZ : — (1) Captain W. F. Webb, I. A , Revenue 
Member and Vice-President ; (2) Captain N. D. 
0. Toole, Judicial Member : (3) Khan Bahadur 
Sahibzada Muhammad Ishaque Khan, Home 
Member; and (4) Sahibzada A bdul Wahab Khan, 
Financial Member Revenue Ks. 23,66,786: 
Expenditure Rs. 23,81,180. 

Shahpura Chiefship The ruling family 
belongs to the Secsodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
Chiefship came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-I-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur, 
hater on Raja Ran Singh ji received the Para 
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ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Chief is Raja Dhiraja Sir Nahar 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., A\ho enjojs a pcibonal honour 
of U guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwai clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sm^ini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Groveinment 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with .'>,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle ot Laswaii 
wherein the Maratha ])ower was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatjuir sided 
with Jaswant Rao Ilolkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace wms 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British Go- 
vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faitliful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper w'as 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War tin* 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Bast Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa The following are among 

the most important contributions made by the I 

State during the great war : (1) reinforcement I 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service j 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers • | 
(2j reinforcements for the Imperial Service’ 
Transiiort Corps, 430 rank and file and 6i 
followers; (St State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial I 
Indian Relief Funds, Sohin rs’ Comfort Fund 
Aeroplane Fleet lund. Lord Kitchener’s 
Memorial Fund. St John’s Ambulance. Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross 2 lakhs ; (5) public- 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (6'» public subscriptions to w-ar bonds 
Bs. 00,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
sent to the North West Fronier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur ot the con- 
cliLsion of peace in February 1 920 The present 
Chief is Colonel, His Highness Shri Maharaja 
Brijendra Sawal Sir Kishen Singh Bahadur, 
Bahadur Jung, K.O.S.I. who was horn in 1899 
and succeeded in the following year his father 
Maharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed 
Revenue 50 lakhs. 


Dholpur Stat%—^e family of the ruling 
Oilefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bararolian 
Jats, the adopted heme of one of their ancestors 
The family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajpul ^ in their 


struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad- 
and 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhlm Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himseli of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalioi. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stijuilatcd that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves Ills treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere w'lih his territories. The 
pos.session of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the BrKBh and Soinclia, and in 1805 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Seindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Bason, Sepau and Rajakhcra to Maharaj Rann 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
m 1836 and was 8ucc(‘edcd by his son Maharnj 
Rana Bluigwant Singh on whose death in 187<' 
his grandson the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehnl 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daiila Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadliiraj Sri Sawc.i 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bliaii Singh Lokindr.i 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K C S.l , K C.V.O 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was horn on the 121 b 
February 1893 On the <leaih of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajrner, where ho passed the 
Diploma ‘Examination and won several pri/.os 
After a short course of training in the Impen.-d 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was investeil 
wnth full ruling powers on the 9th October 191:i. 

By elan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother w-as the 
' second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
S.aliib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit, 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in th< 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State.— A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agi-nt, lOas- 
tern Rajjmtana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27° north latitude and 76° 30'an(l 77° 3()' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the Shiith-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) cm the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-en^ 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 
The State pays no tribute to Goverument. 
Languages spoken Hindi and *Urdu. 

Ituler-— His Highness Maharajadliiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, d O.I.E. Chief Member, State 
f’ouncil, Rao Saheb Pandit Shanker Nath 
Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the llara section 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the I7th century, 
identical with that.of the Bundi family from 
which they ili’e an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1626. It came nndor 
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British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G.o.s.i., G.c.i.E., g.b.e., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Ilai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major-f'cneral Onkarsingl), 
C.I.E. The most important event of hib 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 1 r» 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate trad s 
In the south-east of Rajputana. The ruling fainih 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. Tlic last 
ruler was deposed for misgovornment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Knnwar Bhawani Singh, son of Thaknr Chhatar- 
salji of Fatchpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Ruler of tlie new State, lie was born 
In 1874 and was created a K.C.8 i. in 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Council, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend (ducation in the State 
Revenue 7 lakhs. 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
7th largest ol all the Indian States and the se- 
cond largest in Rajputana. The po])ulatic,ii 
of the St.it e is 659, 685 of whom 84 per cent 
are Hindus, 11 percent. Mohommadans and 1 5 
percent. Jams. The Caint.il City of BikiHiei, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, is the 3rd (Ry in Rajputana. 

The noithcrn jiortion of the State consist^- 
of level loam laud, ^vhllbt the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rain-fall is about 12 inchcb. The\\at('r 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bik.aner is of the 
Rathorc clan of Rajjmtb, and the State was foun- 
ded in 1465 AD. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and aftir 
him both the Capital and tlie State are named 
Rai Slnghji, the flist to receive the title of Rajah, 
was " one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the luesent 
I'ort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of M.aharajjih w’as conferred on R.ajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of Ids distinguished services m the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
\ices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in tlie 
Indian Mutiny of jP 857 personally led his troois 
to co-operate with the British forces In the field 
on the outbreak of the^utiny was acknowlcdgi d 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villagefa 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, Major-General Ills High- 
ness Maharajah Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Na- 
rondra Shiroinani Sri Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
Q.O.9.I., G.CI E., G.C.V.O , G.B E., K.C B , A.D.C , 
I.L.D., is the 21st of a long line of distinguished 
rulers renowned for their bravery and states- 
manship. He was born on the 3rd October 
1880, and assumed full ruling powers in Decem- 
ber, 1898. Ho was awarded the firsts clas Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the acti\*fe part Ro took in rc- 
iiaving the famine of 1899-1000, and soon after 


he went on active serMce to Clnna in connec- 
tion witli the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K c I E The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,' whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Regiment 443 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry 
342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artlller\ (6 guns), and Camel Battery 60 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
j Highness immediately jdaced the services of 
j himselt and his State forces and all the resoiir- 
' c<*s of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Maje4y the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
I Risala * reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 

I which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
i in the field, rendered vi'ry valuable services in 
; Egypt and P.-ilestuio An extra force was also 
' raised for mternai security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
' and enjovs the honour of having fought both in 
, France and Egj pt, and thus Lac the distinc- 
i tion of having fought for the British Crown 
' on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
' Africa. Ho was mentioned in despatches both 
I in Egypt and France Ills Highness also played 
' a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when ho went twice to Europe 
as the llepresent.ative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to .itteiid the meetings of the Im- 
Tierial War Cabinet and Conlcrencc, and again 
m 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
' where lie was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 

Ills Higliness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
, State is also 19. His Highness has also the 
lionour ofhaving been elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chimbcr of Princes in 1921, a post 
, which he still fills. 

Ills Higlmess is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State hy the State Council consisting 
I ot 6 Members under the Heir- Apparent as Chief 
Minister and the President of Council. A Legis- 
■ lative Assembly was inaugurated in 1913, and 
oon^ists of 45 Members, 15 out of wiioin are 
elected Members, and which meets twice a year. 

The revenues of the State arc over ninety 
lakhs of rupees and the State owns a large Raii- 
w'.iv svstem, the total mileage being 56S’48 
Several projects for its extension are under con- 
tcnijJation, including the new scheme of rail- 
way line connectmsr Delhi with Sindh and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and JaLsalniere States 
i At present there is j ractic.ally no irrigation in 
I the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
1 scanty rainfall ; but the Sutlej Canal Project 
I which is now under construct ion will irrigate 
j annually 620,000 acres in the north and help 
I to protect the State against the serious famines 
i from which it has sulTcrcd m tlie past. Even 
I larger cxjK'ctations arc hold out froir the Bhakra 
I Dam I’roject from which it is hoped tliat the 
‘ remaining level lands in the north of the State 
1 w’ill be irrigated. A coal nunc is worked at 
' P.il.ina, 14 miles south from tlie Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. Its R;>lcrs belong to the 
JiUlawat Naruka branch of ICshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Udai Earaiiji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State 
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Was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his the Empire. Alwar stood first In recruiting in 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large Eajputana at the time of the Great War and 
tcnitories. His successor sent a force to co- enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year, miles west of Delhi. 

Disputes about successions mark the history Rajput an A. 

of the State during the earlier part of the nine- Agent to Governor-General — The lion. Lt. ‘Col. 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. S. B. A Patterson, c I.E. 

Veerendra Sliiromanl Dev Col. Shrl Sewai Udaipur. 

Maharaja Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, Q.C.I.B , Resident — Col. G. D. Ogilvie, c.i.E. 

K.O.B.I., who was born in 1882, succeeded his Jaipur. 

father in 1892 and was invested with powers Resident — A. N. L. Cater. 

in 1903. He carries on the administration Eastern Uajputana States. 

with the assistance of four Ministers, Members Political Agent — Lic'ut -Col. C. G. Crosthwaitc, 

of His Highness’ Council and various heads c.B.E. 

of departments. The normal revenue and ex- Western Rajput ana States. 

pendituTB are about Rs. 40 lakhs a year. The Resident-Lt.- Col. H. S. Strong. 

State besides maintaining other forces, maintains IIaraoti and Tonk. 

also the Imperial Service Troops which His Political Agent — A. N. L. Cater. 

Higlmess the late Maharaja was the first prince Southern Rajputana States 

in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of Political Agent — Major G. D. Ogilvie, O.I.E. 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior , 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract ! 
lying in two sections, the Eister iicomprising I 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies 
between 2i®-22' and 24®-47’ North and 74*-0' ' 
and 78“-50' East and the Western consisting ' 
of the Bhopal and Southern States and Malwa i 
Agencies between 22®-38’ and 26°-19' North 
and 78® -10’ and 83"-0' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51, .505 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 59,97,023. 
The great majority of the people arc Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of w’hich the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government : — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dew^as Senior 
Branch, Dewas .Tumor Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these art' Hindu except Bhopal 
and Jaora which are Muhammedan. Besides 
these there are 63 Minor States and Guaranteed 
Estates. Excluding the Indore State and 
the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal); Bai^cl- 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rewa) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States ; 
and Estates (principal State Orchha); Southern 
States and Malwa Agency, 46 States and Estates ; 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam). j 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two j 
natural divisions, “ Central India West com- , 
prising the former Plateau division with such • 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
Bast comprising the former low-lying area anc 
the Eastern hilly ^acts.” The hilly tracts 111 i 
along the ranges ol^-he Vindhyas and Satpuras | 
T^ey consist of forest areas and agriculture is ! 
little practised there, the inhabitants being j 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The \ 
territories of the different States arc much ' 


I intermingled and their political relations with 
j the Government of India and each other are 
1 very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
! revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above ■ 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Indore . . 

9,519 

11,51,578 

lakhs 

Rs. 

144 

Bhopal 

6,902 

(5,92,148 

56 

Rewa . . 

13,000 

14,01,(572 

55 

Orchha 

2,079 

2,84,918 

10 

Datia . . 

911 

1,48,659 

19 

Dhar . . 

1,777 

2,;10,333 

16 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

419 

77,005 

11 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

419 

66,998 

6 

Samthar 

180 

‘.53,216 

3 

Jaora . 

601 

85,778 

11 


Gwalior. — The house of Scindia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a \illage near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranoji Scindia who held a 
military rank under the Peshwa Baji Rao. 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmukhi” and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops. In 
1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin- 
guished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of InWa. Despite the partial reverse 
which Mahadji Scindia's troops suffered at the 
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hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ- 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies reach- 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer — 
De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat E-ao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asirgarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar 

Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 ho was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently ho received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alijah Bahadur, o.o.v.o., o.c.s.i., q.b.e., A.D.C. 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1894. In 1901 lie went to China during 
the war ; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant Ghmeral of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and d.c.l., 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. He died In 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 192"> during 
whoso minority the administration of the State 
will bo carried on by a Council of Regency. 

The ruler ot the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G.I.P. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjaln and from Bina to Baran. Tiie 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 1 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to t^ivpuri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
8tate ; fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient citj’ and the fort of 
Gwalior. Annual Income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore. — ^The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was iftalhar^Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qumitles brought 

liipi to the front under the Pethva, who took 


him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death with- 
out issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who indeed had been associated with her 
to carry the Military administration and had 
in the course of it, distinguished himself in va- 
rious battles. Tuko]i was succeeded by Kashi- 
rao, who was supplanted by Jeswant Rao, his 
step brother, a person of remarkable daring and 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilli- 
ant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence ol Holkar State. During 1804-5 he had 
a protracted war with the British, closed by a 
Treaty which recognised the indejicndence of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Jaswant Rao showed 
signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc- 
cumbed to that malady in 1811, when he was 
succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao IT. 
During the Regency which followed, the power 
of the State was weakened by various causes, 
the most important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders. On the 
outbreak of the war betw(*en the English and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of those commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to befriend the 
Peshwa, wliilo the Regent, mother and her Minis- 
ters were for friendship with the British. There 
was a battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
culminated in the latter’s defeat. Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive terri- 
tories and rights over the Rajput Princes to the 
British, but the Internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected. The Treaty of 1818 which embodied 
these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao was well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya Jog. He died a premature death 
in 1833. Then followed the weak administra- 
tion of llari Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoj{ 
Rao II ascended the throne *, but as he was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by 
a Regency which was fortunate in having Sir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, the Resident as its Adviser. The 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after tlio Maharaja assumed jiowers 
in 1812. It was interrupted bv the outbreak 
of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. This wave 
of disaffection did not leave some of the State 
troops untouched. The Maharaja with bis 
adherents and the remaining troops remained 
however staunch to the British and gave every 
possible assistance to the Briti'-h authorities at 
Indore, Mhow and other places, which was re- 
cognised by the British ‘Government. The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having effected va- 
rious reforms In the administration and raised 
the position of tlio State to a high degree of 
prosperity and honour. He was sqcceeded by 
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Shivaji Rao who reigned for 10 years and will has been abolished from Ist May 1926 and an 
be specially remembered for his beneficent industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
measures in matters of education, sanitation, the same date at the rate of 1^ anna per rupee 


medical relief and abolition of transit duties. 
Tukoji Rao ITT Ex-^faharaja succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor, 'the Regency Adinini- 
btration Continued till 1911 and it deseives 
credit for a numbei of reforms effected in all 
the branches of administration. The policy 
of the Regency was maintained by the Maharaja, 
and since his assumption of powers the State 
has advanced in education m general including 
female education, commerce and industrial 
developments, municipal fianehise and other 
representaU e institutions. This piosperity 
is specially reflected in the Indore city, the popu- j 
iat.on of which has lisen by forty pei cent j 
The <‘ity has a first grade college, 3 High Sdiools ! 
and 1 Sanskrit College, with a number of othiu | 
Medical and Education institutions. An Insti- 
tute of Plant Industry for the improvement of 
cotton is located at Indoie It has also 9 Spin- 
ning and IVeaMUg Mills. 

During the War of 1914 the State placed 
all ifs resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the va- I 
rious theatres ot war and the contribution of ; 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
In money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to lls. 82 lakhs, 
while the contributions from the Indore peoiile 
amounted to over one crore. This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. In the administration Ills Higlmess is 
assisted by his Prime Minister and a Council 
The State Army consists of about 4,000 officers 
and men. The State is traversed by the Holkar ' 
State Railway, the principal Station of which 
is Indore, R M. Railway and B. B & C. I. Rail- 
way and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trunk roads, there arc 600 
miles of roads constructed and maintained b\ 
the State. The reforms introduced wi're the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, Schenn* 
of Life Insurance for State Officials, establish- 
ment of a L('gislative Committee consisting oi 
seven elected Mtunbers out of a total of nine 
Members, introduction of the Scheme of Com- 
pulsory Primary Education in the City of In- 
dore, and measures for expansion of education 
In the mofussil. 

His Highness 31aharaja Tiikoji Rao ill abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Tlic pri'sent Maharaja 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar (a minor) was born on 
6th September 1908. He reroivcd his educa- 
tion in England from 1 920-2 i and has again 
proceeded to Oxford for liigher education He 
married a daughter of the .limior Chid ot Kagal 
(Kolhapur) in Fcbiiiary 1924. The Maharaja 
being minor, the admini-itiation is conducted 
by the Cabinet and the J’rime Minister In accord- 
ance with the existing rules and piactice iindtu 
the supervision of and with the ad\icc of the 
Hon’ble the Agent to th(‘ (roveinor-General in 
Central India, I 

The chief imports are * — Cloth, Machinery, 
Coal, Sugar, Salt, Metal and Kcrosine Oil of tlie 
value of Rs. 3,16,2^000. 

The Chief export# are : — Cotton, Cloth To- 
bacco and Cereals of the value of Rs. 4, 120, 000. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at nearly two crores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore. 

Cotton excise duty at ^ per cent, ad valorem 


on all incomes upto Rs. 50,000, and 2^ annas 
per rupee on all iiieonics above Rs. 50,000. 

The area of the State is 9,520 square miles with a 
revenue ot about one croie and thirty eight lakhs. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tlrah Afghan. He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasla and Nazlrabad 
[ Piirganas in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Emperor of Dellii. With the 
disintegration of the Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab 
successfully witlistood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assist the British wdtb a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindaribands. 

The present ruler of the State. His Highness 
Sikander Saulat N.iwah Iftikli.irul-Mulk, 
Mohammed Hamidull.ih Khan B.ihadur, B.I., 
rsi, evo, .sueiei'ded liis mothiT, Her 
Highness ^awab Sultan Jaliau Begum, on lier 
abdieation m May 1926 Ha^ ing alily eon- 
ducted the administiatiou of the State for 
iieaily ten years as ('hiet Seeietaiy and aftor- 
w.irds as Memlier for Finance and Law and 
.fustue D( partmeiits, Ifis Highness is per- 
sonally eornersaut wuth I'aeh and every ilotail 
of the abininistratioii. 

The names of ^femlieis of His Highness’ 
State Coumil arc gneu lielow in order of 
]ireced('uce. 

I Ahmataiiat, Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet, 
j K (' S I . C I E , Jbesident of the State Coiineil 
, and AIeinh('r Revenue Department 
I 1. Ah-Maitabat Moeon-iil-Mulk, Khan 

[ Bahadur Mouhi Mohammed Matinuzzaman 
Khan, B A , P’ S s , Memlier, Kobkari Jvlias. 

2 All-]Martab.it Dabinil-Miilk Khan 

llaiiadur, Sii Isiar Hassau Khan, Kt , OIE, 
Member Home and education Depaitments 

3. Ali-.Maitaliat Ral Bahadur Raja Oudh 
; Xarain Bisarya, B a , ^fember for Finane(% 
j Law ami Justiee. and Puphe Works Di'pts 
I 4 Ali-Martaiiat BrigaduT-Of'm'ral, Saulat, 

{ .)ang Abdul Qayum Khan Bahadur, obk, 

! I) B I jMeinberin ehargeof the Army Department 
! 5. Member Political Department- Vacant. 

! For the piesent the Pol^.ieal Department 

! is under Hls Highm'ss’ direct control, 
j The Secretary -in -charge of the Depart- 
j rnent is Ali-Qadar Kazi Ah Haidar Abbasi. 
i Along with oth(‘r troops, the State maintains 
I one full strength Pioneer Battalion for Imperial 
j Service I’ho Capita!, Bhopal (bty, situated 
I on the ^(orthern liank of an extensive lake, 
is the junctoii for the Bhopal-TJjjain-Section 
ot the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Rewa. — This state lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions s^a- 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
14 lakhs. Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs des- 
cended from the Solankl clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1842, a nody of Pindarics raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
.^ho had previously rejected overtures for an 
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alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the Britiah 
Government. During the Mutiny, Bewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Bewa 
Chief. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh ji Bahadur who was born in 1903. 
He was married in 1919 to the sister of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon 
the death of his father Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur, on 30th Octo- 
be.-, 1918, H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gaddi on 31st October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Council of Regency 
with H. H. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh Bahadur 
Colonel, K.O.8.I., K.O.V.O., a.d.o., of Rutlam as 
Regent. H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attained majority In 1922 and was invested 
with full ruling powder on Slst October, 1922, 
by H. E. the Viceroy and the administration of 
the State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
got a son and heir named Maharaj Kumar 
Martand Singhji, born on 15th March 1923. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja Kishengarh was 
performed on tlie 18th Vebruary 1925. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paramara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present chiefs of 
Dhar — Powar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more tlian the capital. Lt.-Colonel 
TI. H, Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Powar. Sahib 
Bahadur, kcsi.kovo, kbk, died in 1926 
and the administration is carried on by a Council 
of Regency. There are 22 feudatories, of whom 
13 hold a guarantee from the British Govctu- 
ment. The average expenditure is about 18 
lakhs. Rac Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan of 
the State. 

Jaora State. — Tliis State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 099 sipiare 
miles with a total population of 85,817, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora town. The Chiefs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Ivhau, 
an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat, who 
came to India to aenuire wealth. The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Klian who obtained the 
State about the year 1808. The present chief 
Is Lt.-Colonel If H. Eakhniddowlah, Newab Sir 
Mahomed Iftikhar. Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang, k.o i.e., who was born in 1883 and 
Is an Honorary Lt.-Colonel in the Indian Army. 
The administration is at present controlled by'a 
Council 01 State of which Hi>' Highness the 
Nawab is ti e President. Khan Bahidur Sahib- 
*ada Mobamnad Serfraz Ali Xhan Is the Chief 
Secretary and \’ice-Proside»'t of the State Council 
The Council is .''onstitrted of a President, a 
Vice-President ard other members whose 
names are (1) PanuR Amar^ath Katju, B. Sc.. 

Serretnm) :(2mun8hmam Dayal 
{Financial Secretary) ; (3) Mr. Sirajur RehTnau 


Khan, Bar-at-Law, {Judicial Secretary); (4) 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Sher Ali 
Khan, (Military Secretary); and (5) Sahibzada 
Mohammad Safdar Ali Khan, (Private Secretary)^ 
The soil of the State is among the richest in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black cotton 
variety bearing excellent crops of poppy. The 
average annual revenue is Rs. 11,67,000. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chief ship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K O.S.I., K 0 V o. , A.D.O. to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mentionod in despatches and received 
the Criox d’Officiers de legion d’Honneur. 
Salute ; 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan— B aX Bahadur B. N. ZutshI, O.B.E., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Biindelkhand Agency, are Bimdela Rajputs of 
the Orchlia house. The territory was Ranted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
Ruler His Highness Mahar- ja Lokendra Sir 
Govind Sinh Ju 1)<'0 Bahadur, K C.S.r., 1918, 
who was horn in 1886 and succeeded in 1907, 
married 1902, otijovs a salute of 15 guns. He 
placed ah his resources and his personal services 
at the di-.|»nsal of the Imperial Government du- 
ring the (Beat War and eRahII«hed a War Hos- 
pital at Datia. He is a progressive Ruler and 
I has created a legislative Council and intro- 
I duced many useful and important reforms in his 
I State. He Is a Vice-President of St .Tohn 
.Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and basrecentU offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading the lateVieeroy. His Highness 
IS a tamons big game shot. The Hcii Apra- 
rent Raja Bahadur Balbhadra Singh, b'^rn 1907, 
has married a daughter of the Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Bulrampiir and is a very promising 
prince. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State arc 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
IS His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, O.O.s.l., 
O.C.I.E., who was horn in 1854. He has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i- 
rajhai-Biindelkhand Maliaraja^ Mahendra Sawal 
Bahadur. The present chief* enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpnr Sta- 
tion, on the 0,1, P, Railway. Ofchha, the old 
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capital, has fallen into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaj Bir 
Singh Deo, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1805-1627). 

Gwalior. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. C. G. Crosthwaite, C.B.l!. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent — Major C 11. Gabriel, c.v.o. 

Bundelkitand. 

Political Agent — Lieut-Cul. D. G. Wilson. 

Baqhelkiiand. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. D. G. Wilson. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim Is bounded on the north and north-cast 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the mam 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of 
Singalila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 
La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Bajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
severall trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjee ing District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler. 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.O.I.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a O.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the Ist January 1918 and K.o.i E. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 4,02 422. 

PcdUical Ojfficerfk Sikkim : — F. WilllamBon. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central a^ls of the Himaloyss, 


I adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
I and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced In 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and Britifth aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering tlio Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.O.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.C.s.i., K.o.i.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a \ery high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Chojc, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military forcir consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military falue. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 620 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 66,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,680,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet> 
and others of slight^ less altitude. The country 
before the 4Glurkhf occupation was split up 
I into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
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Shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms o£ Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur liana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the ofRce of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by his descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Baliadiir paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nopal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhassa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
Britdsh Government have steadily been main- 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly hel]) in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emjieror to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostdities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
graUdully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. To further strengthen and 
cement the bonds of friendship that have 
subsisted so long between the two countries. 1 
the firesent Pr’ me Minister, Marshal and Sup- 
reme Cominander-ln-Chief signed a new Treaty I 
of friendship concluded between the Govern- ] 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st I 
December 1923. | 

From the foregoing account of the history of | 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of ! 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 1 
Bahadur this system of government has been! 


clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maliarajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maliarajadhiraja Tribhubana Blr 
Bikxani Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him coim's the Commander-in-Chlcf, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maliaraja Chandra Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, 0 c.b , a.c.s.i., o.c.M.G., G.c.v.o. 
li.C.L., Hon Geiil , British Army ; Hon. Col., 
Fourth Gurkhas ; Thong-Lln-Pimma-Kokang- 
Wang-Syan ; (Highest rank in the Chinese organi- 
sation) ; Grand Officier do la Legion d’Honneur, 
Prime Munster, Marshal and the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Nepal, June 1901. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Governmont 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Baxaul to Bhimphedi — the base of a steep 
ridge in tlie main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has Installed 
a lopeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
laiiuay from Amlekhgung covering a distance 
of 25 mile-. intliP route and connecting with the 
B &N W.llv. at Raxaul also Is under con- 
struction and IS e^qweted to be oixjued lor traffic 
iiy March 1927 He has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
i with the frontier township of Birgungc near 
Raxaul The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
l'. estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
ill it being filled by relations of the minister 
The State is of considerable archaeological 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
.‘iceiies of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
It by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy — W. H. J. Wilkinson, O.I.E, 
O.Y.O. 


, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

The Indian staws of the North-West ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir of Cliitral received an annual subsidy from the 
and Phulera. The '‘total area is about British Government. That subsidy was increased 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Mahomedan, is 1,622,094. The average annual Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
revenue of the flrsb three is about Rs. 4,65,000, tish Government in all matters connected with 
that of Phulera is unknown. foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 

. . , , , death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 

western succession. The oldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
Bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. recognised by Government, but ho was mur- 
Ohitral.— Buns from Dir to the south of derod in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
thc Hlndu-Kush range in the north, and has an khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than Chitral to report on the situai'fcn, was besieged 
three hundred years, during the greater part of with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
which the State has constants been at war with (April 1895) to their relief. 

Hs neighbours. It was visited in 3685 by the The three valleys of which the State consists 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- are extremely fertile and continuously cult! 
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vated. The internal administration of the BajaurRud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
Shujaul-mulk, k.c.i.e., the Mehtar of Chitral, petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
I’olitical Agent at Malakand. tants being now confined to the upper po^ 

DIr.-The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 

drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down Political Agent for Dir, Swat am. Chitral, 
to the Junction of the former river with the Lieut. -Colonel E. H. S. James, O.I.E.,t .A. 

STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,643 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancorc and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 1 
tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
ol rupees. 

Travancore . . 

7,625 

4,006,062 

206*81 

Cochin 

1,417} 

979,019 

70*60 

Pudukottai . 

1,179 

426,813 

23*57 

Banganapalle . 

255 

36,692 

3*f6 

Sandur 

167 

11,684 

1*48 


These States ere brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
19Y3. 


Travancore. — This State, which has an are a 
of 7,624*84 square miles and a population of 
40,06,062 with a revenue ofRs 2,05,64,700 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
early history of Travancore is m great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
Within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tmne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect th(‘ State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a frtHnal treaty was concluded, liy 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakbs of rupees. 


H. H. the Maharaja {b. November 1912 
ascended the masnad in September 1924. 
During the minority the State is ruled by H( r 
' Highness the Maharani Setu I^kshmi Bai 
aunt of the Maharnja. The Government is 
conducted by a Regent. The work of legislation 
IS entrusted to a Council brought into 
, existence in 1888 and as last reconstituted 
, in 1921, has a majority of non-offleial 
elected members. The Council is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 

, moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
, placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
I and membership. This is the largest measure 
I of constitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year Its members who are the elected 
representatives of the people arc given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time. The State supports a military force of 
1,473 men. Education has advanced consider- 
ably inrqcent years and the State takes a lead- 
ing place in that respect. The principal food- 
grain grown is rice, but the main source of agri- 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut. Other crops are 
pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton 
weaving and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
IS well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts acro-8 the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast through Travancore 
territory. More railway lines arc In contem- 
plation. The capital is Trivandrum. 

Agent to the Qovernor-General: 0. W. B. 
Cotton, O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Dewan : Maurice E. WaUs, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by thq, Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
^ of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle In 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorinipf Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
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the latter part of the seventeenth oentuty, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Baja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to wham 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories whieh were then in 
the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy.. 

His Highness Baja Sri Sir llama Varmah, 
G.O.8.I., Q.O.I.E., who was bo»-n in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914, His Highness Sri Sir 
Kama Varmah, Q.O.i.E., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeJed to the throne and was 
duly installed as Baja on the 2l8t .Tamiary 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer is the Dewan, Bao 
Bahadur T. S. Narayana Iyer, M.A., b.l. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Bice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a lino of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 25 officers and 250 men. 

Agent to the Governor -Geneid ! : C. W. E. Cotton, 
O.I.E., I.O.S., (on leave), H. A B. Vernon, I.C.S., 
(Acting.) 

Pudukkottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Bamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Bclations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to .the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the CoiTjpany’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a giant of territoi'y subject to the 
conditi^s that the district should not be alie- 
nated (r806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Baja. The present 
ruler is His Highness Sri Brihadaraba Das, Sir 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 
Q.O.I.E., who is eighth in descent from the foun- 
der of the family. He succeeded in 1886. The 
Collector of Trichinopoly io ex-officio Assistant 
Agent to the Governor- General for Pudukkottai. 
The administration of the ^|ate, under the Baja, 
is entrusted to a Begent, The various depan- 
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raents are constituted on the British India model- 
The principal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small timber. There are no 
large Industries. The State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town in the State. 

AgerU to the Governoi-Qeneral : — H. A. B. 
Vernon, Esq., i.e.s. 

Assistant Agent to the Governor- General ; — ^P. 
C. Dutt,Esq., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Banganapalle.— This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food -grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns 

Agent to the Governor-General: — H. A. B. 
Vernon, Esq., i.o.S. 

Assistant Agent to the Governor-General : — Eai 
Bahadur V. Barn a Bao. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which is 
the Ahsifstant to the Governor- General's 
Agent. After the destruction of the 
Empire of Vljayanagar in 1565 the State came 
to be held by semi-independent chiefs under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Baja named Siddoji Bao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivajl. In 
Siva Bao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of Baja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present Buler Is 
Baja Srimanth Venkata Bao Bao Saheb. He 
was born in 1892. He married Bani Srimanth 
Tara Baje, sister of the late Baja of Akalkot, 
in the Bombay Presidency. The State is 
administered by the Baja and the Dewan 
(MeherbanT. Ramachandra Ayyar). The Baja 
pays no tribute and maintains no military force. 
The most important staple crop is cholam. 
Teak and sandalwood are found in small quanti- 
ties in the forests. 

Tlie minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey cr^talline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
Industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. • 

Assistant Agent to the Qovemor-OenertH : — Khan 
Bahadur Muhamad Bazl-ul-lah Saheb Bahadur, 
O.I.B., O.B.B. 
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STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the Interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the i^rnbay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in tho Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- 
form) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was created In 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

Resident of the First Class and Agent to the 
Governor- General in the States of Western 
India:— C. C. Watson, c.i.E., i.e.s. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of 
Western India : — W. T. W. Baker, i C 8. 

Kathiawar Agenesr. — Kathiawar is the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,542,535 is the territory forming 
the Agency formerly subordinate to the 
Govwnment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency was divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into two divisions, Western 
and Eastern Kathiawar States (four prants — 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohilwar) and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged in 
seven classes. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the countrj 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Saranjl and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juiia- 
gadh. During the minority of His Highness 
the Minor Bf^^araja Kiishna Kurnarsinhji who 
succeeded to the gadi on the death of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhjl, K.o.s.i., on 17th July 
1919, the administration of the State has been 
entrusted to a Council of Administration. The 
Council consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K.0-I.E., as President, and Lieut .-Colonel B. C. 
Burke as Vice-President. The other members of 
the Council are Ra(^ahadur T. K. Trivedi and 
Mr, S. A. Goghawala, m.a., Il.b., Bar-at-law. 
One noteworthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of Judicial from 
ei^epntivo functions and tke decentralisation ot 


authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all tho Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of tho State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 282 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 268 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Ra. 86,55,629 and the average 
expenditure Rs. 79.02,414. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu- 
sive of »;he Dhrangadhra portion of the Runn 
of Kutch. Tho ruler of Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the Makvanab. This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig- 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Patri in the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present seat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terri- 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of Vankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Say la and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhjl, a.O.I.E.. K.c.s.i., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, is the ruler of tno State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis- 
tration is conducted under the Maharaja's 
directions by tho Dewan Rana Shri Mansinhji 
S. Jhala, o.i.E. The soil being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone is 
quarried from the hills situated within the State 
Wadagra salt of an excellirnt quality with 
Magnesium chloride and other bye-products of 
salt are also manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically in- 
exhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 76 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. &. C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya is 
under contemplation. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the title of H. H. Maharaja Sahib, 
the present Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagvat 
Sinhji, o.o.l.E. Tho^arly founder of the 
State, EqtpbKpji I., kad a modest estate 
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of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II., the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 
portance and advanced administration” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of its. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been i)rc- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhaaa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages It along with the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot Raili^ay and H. H. Gaek wad’s 
Khijadiya-Dhari line ; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and iiniiort dues, tlie people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness, lls. 13 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals and water supply 
to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — This is a first class State 
under the Kathiawar J’olitical Agency, and lies in 
the south-western portion of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula b^dween 24® 44’ and 21® 53’ North 
latitude and 70® and 72® East longitude with 
the Halar Division of the province as its 
northern boundarv, and Gohelwad Prant to its 
East. It is bounded on the south and west by 
the Arabian Sea. The State is divided into 13 
Mahals. It has 16 jiorts of which the principal 
are Verawal and Mangrol. The principal rivers 
in the State are the Bhadar, Ubeu, Ozat, Hiran, 
Saraswati, Maehhundri, .Singhaoda, Meghal, 
Vrajnl, llaval and Sabh, The capital town of 
Junagadh, which is one of the most picturesque 
towns in India, as situated on the slope of 
the Girnar and Datar Hills ; wlnlo in antiquity 
and historical interest it yl'dds to none. 
The Upperkote or old citadel contains interesting 
Buddhist caves and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. Tluue are a number of fine mo- 
dern buildings in tlfc town. The faniou.s Ashoka 
Inscription of the Buddhistic time carved out on a 
big bolster of black graliite stone is housed at the 
foot of the Girnar Hill which is sacred to the 
Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavities and other 
Hindus. To the south-west of the Girnar Hill 
lies the extensive forest of Glr comprising 494 
sq, miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It sup- 
plies timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts and is unique as the sole stronghold of the 
Indian lion. The area of the State Is 3,336*9 
square miles and the average revenue amounts 
to Rs. 80,00,000. Tlio total population accord- 
ing to the census of 1921 was 465,493 of which 
368,003 were Hindus, 90,091 Mahomedans, 
7,216 Jains, 90 Christians,* 63 Ppjsls, while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1,472 when it was 


conquered by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahme- 
dabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor A kbar It became a dex^end- 
ency of Delhi under the Immediate authority 
of the Moghal Viceroy o* Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghala 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babi, 
the ancestor of the present Babi Rulers, 
expelled the Mogh.al Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesainum, wheat, nee, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc , while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, 
sugarcandy, copper and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the 
Paramount Power and a Peshkashi of Rs. 
37,210 to His Highness the Gaekwar. On the 
other hand, the State of Junagadh receives a 
tribute styled Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 
from 134 States, a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy The State maintains 
Junagadh State Forces the sanctioned strength 
of which is 179. 

The Chief bears the title of Nawah, the present 
Nawab His Highness Sir IMahahat Khan HI, 
K. C. S. I. IS, the ninth in succession and seveutli, 
in descent from His, Highness Bahadurkhanji, 
I, the founder of the Babi family of Jiinagacih 
in 1735 A.D. His Highness the *Nawah Saheb, 
was born on 2ud August 1900, and sueceeded 
to the Gadi in 1911, visited England in 1913-14, 
received his education at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer and has been invosb'd with full xiowers 
in March 1920. Ills Highness the Nawah Saheb 
is the ruler of the lh:emier State in Kathiawar, 
ranks iirst amongst the Cliiefs of Kathiawar 
exercising plenary powers and enjoys a salute 
of 15 guns personal, 13 permanent and 15 local 
within the teiritorial limits of the Junagadh 
State. Languages spoken: — Gujarati and Urdu. 
Capital — Junagadh. 

liuler: — His Highness Sir Mahahat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji K.C.S.T., 

lien -apparent — Mahomed Dilawar Khanji; 

Prince — Mahomed Himat Khanji ; 

Prince — Mahomed Sluvmsher Khanji. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Navanagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Banjitsinhjl Vlbhaji, Mho was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, 8hip;|^ 
from the ports of the Stati‘. A small pearl flg^ry 
lies off the coast. The St-^o pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
two squadrons of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
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Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
port of Bedi. Population 34S,353. Revenue 
nearly Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Revenue Secretary: Gokulbiiai B. Desai, 

Bar.-at-law. 

Political Sec'^Jary : Parshunun B. Junnarkar, 

B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hirabhai M. Mehta, b. a. 
(Cantab.), Bar.-at-law. 

Cutch. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
R^nn of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.c s.i , G.o i b , resides. From 
its isolated position, the special character of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ri’ler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada\ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varymg 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 16,000. The British military force 

INDIAN STATES UNDER 

The territories under the rule of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
is the great number of petty pnncipalities. 
The recognition of these very numerous juris- 
dictions is due to the circumstance that the 
early Bombay administrators were induced 
to treat the de facto exercise of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
it a quasi-sovereign status.. In no part of India 
is there a greater variety of principalities. Some 
of the largest are M modem origin, having been 
founded by the Starathas in the general scramble 
for ^wer in the middle of the 18th century but 
the ^jput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date 
Iroro earlier times. Interesting traces of 


having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an Anjar 
equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Palanpur Agency. — This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two fiist class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
6,393 square miles and the population is 518,566. 
The gross revenue is about 27 lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, tne Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
State from which the Agency takes its name is 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda- 
tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, K.O.I E , k.C.V.O , Nawab 
of Palanpur. His Highness is descended 
from the Usafzai Lohani Pa than, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1819 in 
which .year the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is earned on. 
The State pays tribute of Rs. 38,462 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital is Palanpur 
situated on the B. B. & C. 1. Railway, and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
Branch of B. B & C I. Railway It is a very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8th century. 

Radhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of J ,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Itmnayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
is H. H. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur. The State maintains a 
Police force of 209. The principal products 
arc cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
18 Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning factories. 
There is one ginning factory at Munjpur and 1 
at Lolada. 

LOCAL GOVERNMEl^S. 

ancient history arc to be found at Sachin and 
Janjira, where Chiefs of •foreign ancestry, des- 
cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Deccan 
fleets, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs- 
Bhils or Kolis exercise very limited authority 
in the Dangs and the hilly colintry that fringes 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers. 

llio variety of the relations which, under 
the terras of the several treaties, subsist between 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exercised by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
representative of Government at the Principal 
Courts. The smaller and less important States 
are either grouped 4ogether under the general 
supervision cn a Political Agent or are look^ 
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After by the Collectors of the districts which 
they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
loughly speaking, with the importance ot the 
State. In some cases he does little more than 
give advice and exercise a general surveillance. 
In other cases the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while States 
the llulers of which are minor are ^directly 
managed by Government Officers of under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are suhordinatc to other States 
and not in direct relations with the iiritish 
Government. In these cases the status ot the 
leudatories is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. The powi;r3 of the Chiefs are regulated ' 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
a mere right to collect revenue in a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Main 
Kantha and Rewa Kaiitha Agencies. 

The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,0.19 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies Belgaum Agency, 
Savantvadi ; Bijapur Agency, Oath: Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur : Kaira Agency, Cambay : 
Kolaba Agency, Janjira : Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 

9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Miraj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mndhol, Rarndurg 
and Sangli) : Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Danta) ; Nasik Agency 
Surgana : Poona Agency, Bhor : Rewa Kantha 
Agency, 62 States (principal States, Balasiiior, 
Baria, Chhota Udeipur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sunt) : Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan : 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkor : Sukkur Agency, 
Khairpur : Surat Agency, 3 States (Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs : 
Thana Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives 
details ot the area of the more important 
States : — 


Area I Popula- ! Approxi- 
State. in ; tion ; mate 

sq miles I (in J 921) , Revenue. 

' Rs. 

Balasinor . 189 44,030 3,91,952 

Bansda . 215 40,125 7,65,098 

Baria .. .. 813 137,291 12,54,264 

Cambay . . :i5p 71,715 9,23.761 

Chhota Udepur. 890 125,702 13,58,557 

Banta . . . . 347 , 19,541 1,47,598 

Bharampur . . 704 95,171 11,96,728 

Idar . . . . 1,669 226,355 14,48,448 

Janjira . . 377 98,530 7,80,923 

Oawhar .. 310 49,662 5,45,280 

Khairpur . . 6,050 193,152 23,41,050 

Kolhapur .. 3,217 833,726 99,84,133 

Lunawada . . 388 83,136 3,71,784 

Mudhol . . 368 60,140 3,86,987 

Kajnlpla .. 1,517 168,464 18,93,851 

Sachin . . 49 19,977 3,78,098 

Sangli.. .. 1,136 221,321 12,00,685 

Savantvadl . . 925 20ffi440 6,81,030 

Sant .. .. 394 70*957 *3,67,189 


Bijapur Agency. — This comprises the Satara 
Jaghir of Jath (980*8 square miles in 
area). On the annexation of Satara, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 90*8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daplilo in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. He holds 
a sanad of adoption, and tlie succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture. The gross revenue 
of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
derived from land revenue. The Jath State 
pays to the British Government Rs. 6,400 per 
annum in lieu of horse contingent and Rs. 4,847 
on account of Sardi'shmuklii rights. 

Political Agent — V. II. Kaik, M. A., Bar-at- 
Lavv. Colb'ctor of Bijapur. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Kawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been except 
' tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
; by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowari and 
i cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
I tion 16,830. The revenue is Rs. 1,74,485-11-2. 
The present chief is Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 

Political Agent: A. Master, I.C.S. 

Kaira Agency — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the GuK of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
j Western India. Factories were established 
1 there by the English and the Butch It was 
I established a distinct State about 1730, the 
I founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
; laht but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present Nawab is His Highnass 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul ot the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was bora on the 16th May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar AU Khan, died on 2l8t 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
SUte is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of lls 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay via Petlad, connecting with 
the B B & C. I Railway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about eight lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, populaf^ion 71,716. 

Political Agent: R. M. Maxwell, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Administrator : V. K. Namjosbi. 

Kolaba Agency. — This Agency includes 
the State ot Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
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intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history iS the successliil resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters ot the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing suc- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 
tnternal affairs. About tliat year the mal- 
administration of tlie chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant , 
those branches of administration were m con- 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested in a 
Political Agent. 'I’lie last ruler. If. If. Nawab 
Sidi Sir Ahmed Ivlian, G c l e , died on 2nd May i 
1922, and was succeeded bv his son Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th March 1914. The 
area of the State is 377 square miles, and the 
population 98,530. The average revenue is 7 
lakhs. The State maintains an irreuiilar military 
force of 231. The capital is Mnrud on the 
main land, the name of Janjira being retained 
by the island fort opposite. Ihe (’hicl is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns. In 
recognition of services rendered in connection 
with the war the last ruler’s salute was raised 
on the 1st January 1918 to 13 guns personal 
and 13 permanent within the limits of lus own 
State from the 1st January 1921. 1 

Kolhapur Agency.— Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and pojmla- ' 


tiou of 833,726. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent tioin a youngei son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
ot Mai van compelled the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur m 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the llaja agieed to give compensation 
for the I 0 S.SC 8 which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment ot factories at Malvan and Kolliapui. 
Internal dissensions and w'ars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, liy which, in 
ri'turn for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Ilaja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
ho engaged to ;i])stain from hostilities with 
otiier States, and to reft'r all disputes to the 
arbitration of tlio British Government. Tlie 

i principal articles of production aie iice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures arc coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard* 
ware. The State pays no tribute and supports 
a militaiy force ot 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talnkas and thn-e mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Southern Mahratta Hallway 
passes through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the State. 

I Re<tident and Senior Pohf'irol Agent for 
Kolhapnr and the Southern Mahratta Country,’- 
1 Lieut.-Col. E. O’Brien. 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agency consists of the following eight States*— 




Area in 


Tiibute to 


Name of State. 

square 

miles. 

Population. 

British 

Government. 

Average 

revenue. 





Ils. 

Hs. 

Sangli 


1,136 

221,321 

1,3'), 000 

12 , 73,799 

Mlraj (Senior) 


342 

82,580 

12,558 

4,06,048 

Mira] (Junior) 


196J 

34,665 

7,389 

3,47,122 

Kurundwad (Senior) 


182 

38,760 

9,619 1 

2,95,532 

Kurundwad (Junior) 


; 114 

34,288 

.... 

1.91,103 

Jamkhandi 


1 524 

101,195 

1 20,510 

8,36,571 

Mudhol 


' 368 

60,140 ' 

f 2,672 

4,15,186 

Ramdurg 


1 169 

33,997 

1 .... 

2,54,236 


Total 

j 3,032 

606,946 

I 1,^87,754 

40,22,597 


Mahi Kantha. — This group of States has 
a total area of 8,124 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 450,478,^ including that of Idar, which 
is 226,851. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
The Agenev ^gonsists of the first class State of 
Idar and 51 small States. Idar covers more 
than half the territory. It has an area of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of 
Ils.l2,24,732.The present Ru'er of Idar, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Dowlat SinghjI, 


K.0.8.l.,i8 a Rajput of the Jlathod clan. Hi 
was born In 1878 and ascended the Gadl ir 
IQll. His Highness had been on active servic' 
in Egypt during the great war. The subordi 
nate feudatory Jagirdars are divided into 
classes. The Jagirdars comprised in the clas 
of Bhayats are cadets of the Ruling House t 
whom grants have been made in maintenanc 
or as ai^ivara*. Those known as Sardar Pat 
tawats are descendants of the military leadei 
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who accompinlwl Anaiid Singh and Rai Singh, 
the founder of the present Marwar dynasty 
when they took posaoasion of the State in the 
first quarter of tile cighternth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on condition of mi- 
litary service. In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who 
were in possession ot their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. The 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the iormer Jiao rulers 
of the State. Tlie Maharaia receives Its. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and otlur Raj- 
Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- 
tary Talukas of the Mahi ICantha Agency and 
others and pays lls. 30,340 as (xhasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda tlirough the British Govern- 
ment. Of the smaller states Polo and Danta 
are two important 8( cond claits States. The 
names of their Chiefs are llao Sliri Hamir 
Singhji and Maharana Shri Hamir Singhji. 
Nine other Stati s arc of some importance 
and the remaindeis are estates belonging 
to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the lawless 
teudatories of Baroda and still requiring 
the close supervision of the Political Officer. 

Political Age7il~'yi‘d]or A. S. JMeek, C.M.G. 

Nasik Agency. —This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 3fi0 
square miles and a population of 14,012. The 
ruling chief is Prataprao Shankarrao jieshmukh, 
who 18 descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules tlio State subject to the general 
control of tlic Collector and Political Agent, 
Nasik. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 59,984. 

Rewa Kantha Agency. — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 Sipiare miles and a population 
of 665,099, com puses 61 States, of which Ilaj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the K'st are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are Sanjeli in the north. Bhadarva and Unieta 
In the west, Jambhiighoda m the south-east, and 
two groups ot Mehwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mchwas petty estates lie on the riglit bank 
of the Narbada, vhile th(‘ 24 Pandu Midiwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which together lorm the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Mahi. 

Satara Jahagirs. — Under this heading arc 


State. * 


Aundh 

Phaltan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

Jath 


The following arc the statistics of area and 
population tor the principal States: — 


State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasinor 

189 

44,030 

Bariya 

813 

137,291 

Chhota Udaipur 

873 

125,702 

Lunavada 

388 

83,136 

Narukot (Jambhiighoda) 

i 143 

9,540 

Rajpipla 

I 1,517 

168,425 

Sunt 

394 

70,957 

Other Jurisdictional States, 
Civil Stations and Thana 
Ciicles 

639 

113,977 


Under the fiist Aiihilvada dynasty (746-961) 
almost all the Ilcwa Kantha lands except 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, aGohel Rajput. 

Rajpipla. — Tills State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517^ square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. The family ot the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, 11. H. Maharana Shri Sir Vijaya- 
amjhi, K.c.s i , is said to derive its origin 
fi jin a Rajput of the Gohcl clan. Cotton is the 
most impoitant crop in the State. In the hills 
there arc valuable teak forests. The capital is 
Rajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 


grouped the following States:— 


Area 


Revenue 

in sq. 

Popu- 

in 

miles. 

lation. 

lakhs. 



Rs, 

501 

64,560 

4 

397 

43,286 

3 

925 

130,420 

5 

498 

81,250 

* 9 

981 

82,654 

3i 


9 
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These were formerly feudatory to the Baja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, including the 
Daflapur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
c^ollector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahftgir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 
Bljapur. The ruling Chiefs arc as follows : — 


Tribute to 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

British 

Government, 



Rs. 

Aundh 

Ileherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, Pant 
Pratinidhi. 

.... 

Phaltan 

2nd -Lieu tenant Meherban Malojlrao Mudhojirao alias Nana 
Saneb Naik Nimbalkar. 

9,600 

Bhor 

Meheriian Baghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant 
Sachiv. 

4,684 

Akalkot 

Meherban Shrimant Vijayasinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Raje 
Saheb of (minor). 

14,592 

Jath 

Meherban Ramrao Amritrao alias Aba Saheb Daflc 

10,129 


Savantwadi- — -This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 206,440. 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,81,030. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present chief is Khem Savant V. alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle. Rice is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fa- 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 

Sholapur Agency. — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by tlio Baja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chhd 
became a feudatory of the British Government. 

Baria. — The State has an area of 81.3 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Bana is reached 
by road from Piplod station on tlio B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, at a distance of eight miles 
The average revenue of the State is about 10 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers Tlie 
Ruler Captain His Highness Maharaol Shree 
Sir Ranjit8inhji,K O.S.I., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Kichhi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled ove^ Gujrat for 244 years with their 
capita] at Champaner, with the proud title of 
Pavapatis. His family has the noblest historical 
traditions. The State pays no tribute either to the 
British Government or any other Indian Stats. 


He enjoys a salute of eleven guns. He served 
in France and Flanders in the Great FiUropean 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. Ihe staple 
crop Is maize. The forests are rich in tcakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a large 
scope for forest industries. 

The Sukkur Agency.— This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H Mir All 
Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Smd in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Smd. In that year 
Mir Fateh All Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Smd ; and subsequently 
his .lephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from tlio other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. Tile chief products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comifisc cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industAal school at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but 
many changes have been made in recent years 
introducing greater regularity of procedure into 
the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
from British service, conducts the administra- 
tion under the Mir. The State supports a 
military force of 330 rank and file composed of 
216 Infantry, 72 Transport, 24 Cavalry and 42 
Band and Bag-pipes including an Imperial 
Service Camel and Baggage Corps which is 130 
strong and seivW at the Front. 

Political Agent I The Collector of Sukkur. 
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SUrat Agency.*— This is a small group of three second class States under the Political 
Agent, Surat. 

Popula- 
tion 
(1921). 
95,171 
40,125 
19,977 


The joint revenue of these States is R8.23, 48, 641. 310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
Tribute is paid to the Pritish Government of and revenue ot 6 lakhs. Up to 1294, the jJeriod 
Es. 9,154. There is also attached to this of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec- 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, can, Jawhar Was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
which has an area of 653 square miles and a chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
population ot 24,576 and a revenue of ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Rfl. 25,112. The country is divided into 14 Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
under the purely nominal nile of a Bhil Chief Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
♦rith the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar. enclosed the territory of the State. The present 

chief is Raja Vikramshah Patangshah, who 
Thana Agency — ^This includes the State administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
of Jawhar, m the Thana District, on a plateau under the supervision of the Collector of Thana 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of who is Political Agent of the State. 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq. 



miles. 

Dharampur . . 

Maharana Shri Vijayadevji Mohand^vji . . T. . . 

704 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

215 

Sachin 

His Highness Nawab SIdi Ibrf^im Muhammad Yakut Khan 

49 


Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 



UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- 
gal. It has an area ot 1,307 square miles, a 
population of 592,472 and a revenue of nearly 36 
lakhs. By the demise of the late Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sr Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraj Kumar Jagaddipendra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) succeed- 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajkumaris Ila Devi (aetat 9), Avesha 
Devi (aetat 5) and Menaka Devi (aetat 4) and 
one brother Maharajkumar Jndrajit Narayan 
(aetat 6). Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf ot her minor son w’lth 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famous kingdom of Kamrup. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhuf,ias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invoked. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch from the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura. — This State lies to the cast 
of the district of Tippera and consists largely 
of hills covered with dense jungles. It has 
an area of 4,116 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 304,437. The revenue from the State 
is about 14 lakhs and from the Zemiiidari in 
British territory a slightly smaller sum. The 
present ruler is Maharaja Bir Bfkram Kishore 
Deb Barman Manikya Bahadur, who ^ is a 
Kshatriya by caiste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 13 


guns. He succeeded the late Maharaja 

Hirendra Kishore Manikya Bahadur oii 13th 
August 1923 aud is only 17 years of age* 
The military prestige of Tripura dates 

back to the flfteenih century and a 
mythical account of the State takes the 
history to an even earlier date. Both as 
regards its constitution and its relations 
with the British Government, the State 
differs alike from the large Native States 

of India, and from those which are classed 
as tributary. Besides being the luler of 
Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large landed 
property situated in the plains of the Districts 
of Tippera, Noakliali and Sylhet. This estate 
covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivi- 
sible Raj. Disputes as to the right 

of succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the gadi producing 
m times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State are rice, cotton, Hi, 
tea and forest produce of various kinds, the 
traffic being earned chiefly by water. Owing 
to th<* fact that the Maharaja is too young to 
have full administrative powers the administra- 
! tion is conducted by a Council of Administra- 
tion consi'-ting of the following members; — 

President — Maharaj Kumar Navadwip Chan- 
dra Deb Barman. Vice-President — Rai 3 C. 
Sen Bahadur, (lent to the State by the British 
Government.). 

Maharajkumar Brojendra KishoreiDeb Barman 
and TbakurProtap Chandra Roy, Members. 
i The State Courts are authorised to inflict 
capital punishment. 

Political Agent: Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (ex-ojicto). 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under tliis Government there are the Chota 
J^'agpur Feudatory States of Kliarsawan and 
SeraikeJa, and the Onssa Feudatory States, 24 in 
number. The total area is 28,056 square miles, 
and the total population 3, 9. Ml, 322 The average 
revenue is Rs. 81,71,601 The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolanan or Dravidian oiigin 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Forahat llaja's family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakiir 
of Kharsawan and the Kiinwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the Biitish Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present aanad 
Was granted in 1919 He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Folitical Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatoiy States. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
Part of the State. The adjoining State of 
beraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
I'orahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States. — This group 
01 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of tlie individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayiirbhanj, Nilgiri 
Keonjliar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, , 
Hindol. Narsinglipur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khan- 
ara, Nayagarh, Ranpiir, Daspalla and Baud 
o these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States: Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpiir, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,777,374 
with an average revenue of Rs. 78,31,124. The I 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west- 
ern and hilly poition of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the I 
central government, but from the earliest 1 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 1 
lities which were more or less independent of ! 
one another. They were first inhabited by j 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innii- ] 
merahle communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts ot the 
forests on the other. In course of time thc'r 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves In their 

place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that .Tai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
Was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 


I claimed by the Raias of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
I pur, Pal Lahara, 'L’alclier and Tigiria. Naya- 
garli, it 13 alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
w.id the ancestor ot the piesi'i't house of K hand- 
para On the othi r hand, the cliiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgaih, Barainha and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to tavouiitcs or dis- 
tmguished servants ot the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Itanpur is believed to 
be the most ancn iit, the list ot its chiefs cov- 
ering a perind ot over 3,600 yeais. Tt la 
notewoithy that tlus tamily is ot Khond 
oiigin, and furnishes the onlv known instance 
in winch, amid many \ leissitudes, the supre- 
macy ot the original settlers has lernained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged tlie suzer- 
ainty ot the paramount power and weie under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invadi'rs , Init in other respects neither 
the ancient kings ot Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, evi'r interfered 
With their internal adinirnstration. All the 
States ha\c .annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over th<>m ; but they arc made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few featiin'S ot general interest. The 
British conquest ot Ons.sa from the Marathas, 
which took place in ]8(),M, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten ot the Tribu- 
tary States, the chiefs of whicli were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa; but, as they h,ad always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the native govcriiiiK'nts, they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the giound ot expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
ill tho nature of Biitisli relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction ot the 
British courts, if that sliould ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held tliat the States 
did not form part of British Jndia and this was 
afterwards accepted the Secretary of State. 

The staple ciop in these State.s is rice. The 
forests in them w'^ro at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States, have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the revised sanads 
granted in similar terms to all the chiefs except 
Ganppiir and Bonai in 1915. The chiefs of 
Gangpur and Bonai recei\ed*revised Sanads in 
1919. They contain ten clauses reciting the 
rights, privileges, duties and obligations of the 
chiefs, providing for the settlement of boundary 
disputes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of thegJontro'l^of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner. » 

Political Agent and Commissioner : C. L. Philip* 

I 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 

Three States: Ham pur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government : — ■ 


Area Popu- Revenue 

Sq. Miles, lation. m lakhs. 


Rampiir .. 8<)2 1 4')3,607 [ 64 

Tehri (Garhwal)l 4,500 318,482 ' 12 

Benares ..j 875 j 362,735 26 

Rampur is a feitilo lcv('l tract of country 
I’hc ruler Colonel His Highness Ali]ah Farzaiidi 
Dilpizir-i-Baulat-lnglislna, Miikhlis-ud-Daulah, 
Nasir-ul-Miilk, Amir-iil-Uinra, Kawab Sir Syed 
Mohammed Hamid Ah Ivlian Baliadur Miistaid 
Tung, G.C.S.I., G C I.O , G C.V.O, A.I) C , to 
flis Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor Boin 
3l8t August 1875, descended Irom the famous 
Sadats of Bareha la Miizaftarnagar, Succcedeil 
in February 18811, His Higlinesg is the solo 
surviving representative ot tlie once great 
llohilla jiower in India. He is the jiremier 
Ruler in the United Piovinci'S, and rules o\er 
a territory of 892 siniare miles with a popu- 
lation of 453,607. His Higliness is an en- 
lightened Prince and is well educated in Arabic, 
Peisian and English languages. He is a keen 
supporter ot education for Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecimiary aid, 
protecting the lives ot Europeans, and tendering 
other valuable services which were suitably 
iccogniscd by the raramoiirit Pow'er. 

Under the reorganisation scheme, the State 
forces consist ot 1st Rampur Infantry 591, 
Rampur Lancers :>31, 2iid Rampur Infantry 
052; Artillery 205, Goikha Company 153, 
Palace Guards 625 , Band 40 , and Cyclists 20^ 

During the great War the then Rampur Infan- 
try (now called 1st Intantry) w^as sent to East 
Africa where it lendiued valuable services to 
the Imperial cause and returned to Rampur 
after a stay of about four years. A detachment 
of Rampur Lancers trained Government Horses 
at the Remount Depots ot Bellary and Auranga- 
bad while another escorted Government horses 
to Europe. During thge last Afghan War the 
two Regiments w'ere sent on garrison duty in 
British India. ^ 

His Highness has three sons, the eldest 
Nawab Syed Raza Ah Khan Bahadur being 
the heir-apparent. 

The State has an income of over fifty lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

His Highness enjoys a permanent salute of 
15 guns. 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal) — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled scries of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty scries of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources^ of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are m it. Tne earl^ history 
of the State la that of Garhwal District, the 
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two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The present Raja is Captain H.H.Narendra 
Shah, c s I. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The Raja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 130. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

Jf/ent to the Governor-General: The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oiidli. 

Benares. — ^The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of tlio Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and created a big 
state out of them over which he ruled till 1770. 
Raja Chet Singh succeeded him, but was ex- 
pelled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the mal-administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, W’ere separated from the rest of the pro- 
vim e. The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government, and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a 
British District, which were delegated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangratir) with the town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages. The Maharaja’s powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
conditions, of which the most im- 
portant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is Lieut.-Colonel 
n. H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Q.o.s.i., q.c.i.e., ll.p., who was born In 
1855 and succeeded to the Statd in 1888. He 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and is a 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in the Indian Army. His heir 
apparent is Maharaj Kumar Aditya Karain 
Singh Bahadur. Bahadur. 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


The 13 Salute States of the Puujab were trans- 
ferred to the Political charge of the Government 
of India with effect from the 1st November 1921 . 
Area 31,264 square miles. Population (1921) 
4,008,040. Revenue Rs. 3,65,75,576. 

These States may be grouped under three main 
classes. The Hill States which lie in the Punjab 


[ Himalayas are held by families of ancient Rajput 
I descent. To the south-west lies the large Moha- 
madan State of Bahawalpur. The remainitg 
Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthhia 
and Paridkot and the Mohammadan States of 
Malerkotla and Loharu He oast of Lahore in 
the eastern plains of the Punjab. 


The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States : — 


Name. 



Area in 

Population 

Revenue approximate 




square miles. 

(Census of 1921) 

in lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 



15,000 

781,191 

49,25,364 

Bilaspur (Kahlur) 



448 

98,000 

3,00,000 

Chamba 



3,216 

141,867 

7,91,000 

Faridkot 



648 

150,661 

18,11,211 

Jind 



1,259 

308,183 

28,00,000 

37,50,000 

K apurthala 



630 

284,275 

Loharu 



222 

20,614 

80,332 

1,30,000 

14,04,000 

Malerkotla 



168 

Mandi 



1,200 

185,048 

10,77,401 

Nabha 



928 

263,334 

24,63,000 

Patiala 



5,932 

1,499,739 

1,63,23,600 

Sirmur (Nahan) 



1,198 

140,468 

6,00,000 

Suket 



420 

54,328 

2,00,000 


Total 


31,264 

4,008,040 

1 

3,65,75,576 


Bahawalpur. — A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana, Latitude 
26*41' to 30*22 '15*, Longitude 70*47' to 74*1' 
and bounded on the North East by the Dis- 
trict of Ferozepur; on the East and South by 
the Rajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
mere on the South West by Sind, and on the 
North West by the Indus and Sutlej livers. 
Area 15,600 square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 40 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Deseit; the central track 
is chiefly desert, not capable of cultivation 
identical with the Bar or Pat unlands of the 
Western Punjab; and the third, a fertile alluiral 
tract int the river valley is called the Sind. The 
nihzig family is descended from the Abasside 
Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe originally 
came from Sind, and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durrani 
empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. Ranjit 
Singh was confined to the right bank of the 
Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traflac on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the IndiiS and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
the State was in the hands of the British ,ntho- 


rities. The present Nawab is Capt. H. H 
Rukn-ud-Daula, Nasrat Jang, Hafiiz-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Sadi Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
Abbasi V., K.c.v.o., who was born in 1904 
and succeeded in 1907. During his minority 
the State was managed by a Council of Regency 
which ceased to exist in March 1924, when H.H. 
the Nawab was invested with full power. His 
Highness is now assisted in the administration 
of his State by a Chief Minister, Nawab Maula 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.B., a Public Works and 
Revenue Minister, Mr. J. A. C. Fitzpatrick, 
B A., LL.B., O.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., and a Homo 
Minister, Moulvi Ghulam Hussain Qureshl 
Hashim. 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore -Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry, in addition ^o other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1748. . 

Income from all sources about 50 lakhs Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), Sindhi and Marwari. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States:-^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. St. John, o.i.e., i.a. 

Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
18 mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It^ossesses a remarkable series 
of cop^r plate inscriptions from which iti 
chronicles have been completed. 
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Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Manit, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
succeeded m 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a terra of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich m minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandv level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan ilazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Bind Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1 915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b. A., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
64U square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual Income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind. — Jind Is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 308,183 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jind aa a separate State dates 
jrom 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phui, established his 
priucipallty. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by tbe nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
In 1837, In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadriterri tory. He 
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was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was horn in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangriir, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Ofl&cer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler . — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i’ 
Dilband Rasikh-uMtikad , Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, G.o.i.B., K.O.S.I., etc. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory m the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both m the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the lather lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it, 
takes the name of Ahluwulia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in tlie independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Raja, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for the 
service engagements bv which he had previously 
been bound to Ranjit Si ngh, which was remitted 
by the Government of India in perpetuity last 
jear (1924) in recognition of the splendid war 
record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the house as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaimiig 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other States in Oudh which yield a 
very large annual income. The present Ruler 
Is H. H. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur. 
G.C.S.I., o.c I.E., who was born in 1872 and 
succeeded in 1877. He was granted the title 
of Maharaja as an hereditary distinction in 
1911. His salute was raised to 15 guns and 
he was made an Honorary Lieutenant -Colonel 
of the 45th Sikhs. The Maharaja was recently 
decorated by the King of Egypt with tlie Grand 
Cordon of the Nile and the French Government 
has conferred on him the high distinction of 
Grand Officer of Legion d’Honneur. The rulers of 
Kapurthala are Sikhs and claim descent from 
Rana Kapur, a member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultan pur in this State is famous for hand- 
painted cloths. The main lino of the North- 
Western Railway passes through part of the 
State and the Grand Trunk Road runs parallel 
to it. A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Ferozepur passes through the State. The 
Imperial Service and local Troops of the State 
have been re-organized and are now designated 
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as Kapurthala State Forces. The State 
Troops, the strength of which was raised 
during the Great War, served the Empire in that 
crisis in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. I^imary education is free 
throughout the 8^ ate, which spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its education 
department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which w as created by the 

S resent Maharaja on the occasion of the SlKer 
ubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala whieh has been embellished by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
eauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer : The Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Maler Kotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a lull or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhianaon the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana* District, Patiala and 
ISTabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Naw'abs) of Maler Kotla are of “Kurd*' 
descent who came originallvfrom the Province of 
“ Sherwan " and settled in the town of “Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442, Onginallv they held positions 
of trust under the Lod hi and Mogha I Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Maler Kotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas m the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler Is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, k.c.s.i., k.o.i e., 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
ani-seed, mustard, ajwan, raethi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains a company of Sappers, 
Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. The capital 
is Maler Kotla. The population of the town is 
30,000 souls. Annual revenue of the State is 
about 10 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
310-23' North Lat.; and 76°-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable len^JjJh which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the B’itish in 
1846 A.D. 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Jogindar Sen Bahadur, assumed full 


powers in February 1925. His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala in February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an heir-ap- 
paront in December 1923. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the State is 
Captain Sardar Dma Nath, Bar-at-Iiaw, who 
has been designated as His Highness’ Chief 
Seeretary. The Government of India have lately 
sanetioned the eonstruction of Kangra Vafiev 
Railway with its terminus at Shanan in Mandi 
State and the work is in full swing. The Railway 
line will prove of considerable Imjiortanco in 
linking Mandi with the Puiijah and wull materially 
develop its trade. Another w'ork of very great 
imiKirtanee is Mandi Hydro-Electric Project 
which the Punjab Goveinment inaugurated 
in Mandi State. This jiroject when finished will 
.supply electric power to practically the whole 
ot the Punjab and will matei tally lielp in develop- 
ing local industries. 

Tlie principal crops are rice, maize, wdieat and 
millet. About tbiee-flfths of the State are oc- 
cupied by forests and glazing lands. It is 
iich in minerals. The cajatal is Mandi, found- 
ed ill 1527, W'hich contains several temples and 
places of interest and is one of the cliief 
marts for commerce with Ladakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind, and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Araloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers df 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State supports one battalion 
of Imperial Service Infantry consisting of about 
500 men. For the preservation of the peace there 
is a Police force consisting of about 600 men. 

The State Is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and the 
B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nimmat of Bawal. A 
large portion of the Stare is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley , to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station .within the State 
territory. The clilef industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1928 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters In dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against jiersons connected with the 
Patiala Stahl with Vne object of Injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. The Maharaja of 
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Nabha who was born In 1883 and Bucceeded his 
'* father in 1911 entered into an agreement with 
tiie Government of India wherel)y he voluntarily 
separated himself from tlie administration re- 
taining ills salute and titles and the control 
of the State was accordingly assumed by the 
(iovernment of India. 

Patiala- — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of tlio Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Bs. one crore and 
thirty-five laklis. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Major- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- j 
Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amlr-ul-Umra Maha- I 
raja Dhiraj ilajeshwar, Sri Maharaja-i-Rajgan Sir i 
Bhupindra Sing Mohinder Bahadur, G.0.8 1., 
o.c l.K , O.C.V.O., G B E., A.D.O., was bom in 1891 \ 
and succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of i 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present I 
personalsaluteof 19 guns and he and his sue- i 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- j 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapesced, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at i 
Pinjaur, Siinain, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, j 
etc. Besides possessing a Railway line of its 
own, known as Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway of 
108 miles In length, the North-Western Itail- * 
way, the E. I. Railway, the B.B. <fe C.I. Rail- ! 
way and the J. B. Railway traverse the State. | 
His Highness maintains a contingent of two j 
regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry— one battery of Horse Artillery. ' 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all i 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, I 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 

On the outbreak of the European War His ; 
Highness placed the entire resources of , 
his State at th(|^ disposal of His Majesty i 
the King-Emperor and offered his personal | 
services. The entirq Imperial Service Con- i 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- , 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- : 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in ’ 


addition to furnisliing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material. 

j His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at tho Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments: — (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and {d) 
Grand Cordon of tho Order of the Nile, {e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of ,Roumania 
( / ) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the N.-W, 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned In des- 
patches. He was Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 1926 and repre- 
sented Indian Princes at the League of Nations 
at Geneva in 1925. 

i Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con- 
trol of tho Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from tlie 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurklia invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in tho suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 

I a contingent to tho North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.c.s.i., e.O.i.e., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 

I The main agricultural feature of tho State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townsliend's force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sen 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of thj^ Province and the 
Karennl States which are not pjrt of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 


The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Slpgaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District, under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known ss Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
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Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty-five States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respect! Tely. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallel of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

TheNorthorn Shan States (area 20,150 square 
miles and population 592,813) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,018), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa Stated (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family ; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now propose s to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachlns and others of the Tibeto-Burmiih 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlyiug valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95 Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different local- 
ties. 

The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, scssa- 
mum , groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land Is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unaccupied land is ea^-liy obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
from non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the Stab s are still 
npexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for sllve'r and lead In the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found in many places. 


I.ashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma Bail ways 
(178 miles) and is also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwln mine witn the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line ThazI to Heho 
(87 miles) which it is proposed to extend 
shortly to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southerln 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a weii- 
graded motor road. The States \ary much 
in size and importance. The largest State ts 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,701. The smallest State is 
Namtok with anarea of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

llslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest Stats 
with a gross revenue of Jls. 8,30,605. 

The Sawbwag of Kengtuog, Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Tawngi>eng Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to bo administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by theii sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a i^cheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no Interference Is contemplated in the Internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own ofilcials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. Bu^the iPbderation Is responsible 
for the centr^lsed Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
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and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Obiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts rou'Jjhly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a flxed proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contribufions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progres«. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council ot Chieisj 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawhwa i 
and four elected representatives of the lesver 1 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan j 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the sup'^rvision of the 
Federation has been entiusted are es-offt'io 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. 'the first meeting of the 
Council of (diiefa was formally Opened by Ilia 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.b.r.E , k o.s.i.,i c.s. , in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district whiiii torrm rlv consisted of five 


States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,650 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on tlie south of the Southern Shan 
States betwec'D Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an ana of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 36, €21 and a re\enne ol nearly 
li lakhs of rui)e<‘^. More than half ol the 
iiihahitants aie Bed Karens An Assistant 
PolitK al Oflicei H posted at Loikaw subject 
to tlie siipri ' ision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan Stab*R, who exercises in practice 
much the same eontiol over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
thev .ire more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Miiu ral and forest, rights hovs^ever 
in K.arenni, belong to the Clnetsand not to the 
Government. In the pa^t substantial contribu- 
tions from Ibovincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni ( foi education and medical 
service Ti e Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender till ir special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation thnugh very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing 
so. 

The princiiMl wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timlx-r and a large alien popula- 
t'on was at one ( ime supported by the tinilier 
trade. Tins lias largelv de< lined in the last 
tew veais and UId«"^3 the Thiefs are prepared to 
<lenv tbein’-elve-, and tiose their torc-.ts they will 
soon disappi ar 
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Manipur. — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,156 square miles and 
a population of 3,81,010 (1921 Census), of whi<‘h 
about 60 percent are Hindus and 31 per cent 
animistic hil) tribes Manipur consists of a 
greattractof mountainoiiscountry.and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, wliieh 
IS shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating. Manijmr 
negotiated a treaty of alliance witli the Brill«h 
in 1762. The Burmese again invuidod Manipur 
during the first BiirAiese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was decland 
Independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandia 
Singh as Maharaja, follow ed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
i/he escort which arconipariied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered bv the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Chura Chand Singh. The Baja W'as invested 
with ruling powers In 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi In 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja w-as 
conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. « 

The administration of the Statens now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 


I Durbar, which consists of a President, wdio 
j ii> a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
I s.>rvio»‘s being lent to the State by the Assam 
! Government. three ordinarv and three additional 
i member^, wiio aie all Mampuris. q'he staple 
crop of the country is nee Forests ot various 
kimls cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khnsi and Jaintia Hills. — These petty 
chietbhips, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 squ.are miles and a pojmlation 
of 136.000, arc included under the (government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement wuth the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khvrim, tlie smallest 
IS Nonglwai, which has a population of 246. 
Most of them are ruled bv a Chn f or Siem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
beads of certain clans hut in recent 
years there has been a tendonev to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exereihing but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 
nortli-east frontier tribes there is little 
security of 1 ifo and property* and the people 
arc compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasis seem, however, to have been less dis- 
t rack'd by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 



2lo Jammu and Kashmir State. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- [ this period the constant feuds between Bastat 
tory States subordmate to the Government i and the neighbouring State of Jeypore in Madras 
with an area of 31,172 square miles and a popu- i kept the country for many years in a state of 
lation of 2,06C,900. One of the States, Makrai, I anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
lies within Hoshangabad District ; the | the Kotpad tract, which had originally belonged 
remainder are situated in the Clihattisgarh Divi- , to Bastar, but had been ceded in return 
Sion, to the different districts of which they for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
were formerly attached. Their relations with the Bastar chiefs during some family disscn- 
Governraent are controlled by a Political Agent, i sions. llie Central Provinces Administra- 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. , tion finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square ! on condition of payment of tribute of Rs. 3,000, 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 ' two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
square miles. They arc administered by here- the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty i of this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
and good government set forth in imtents and until recently, reduced to a nominal amount, 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free | The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse, 
from direct interference save In the case of . Rice is the most important crop. The State Is 
sentences of death, which require His Excellency under Government management. The Superin- 
the Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, | (endent of the State (Mr. W. A. Tucker, J. P.) 
the Government has exercised a very large 1 is an Extra Assistant Commissioner of the Central 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- j Provinces on deputation who has two Assis- 
quency with which the States have been taken ( tants under him. After a recent period of 
under direct management, because of either | distiirbaiiee the State has returned to complete 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief, j tranquillity and precautions are being taken 

I to remove all causes of unrest by better sup^r- 
The States pay a tribute to Government j vision over the minor State officials and a very 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2J considerate forest policy. The chief town is 
lakhs. Jadgalpur on the Indravati River. The famous 

Statistics rf'lating to the chief States are p» the Indravati called the Qiitrakote are 

contained in the following table* — 23 miles away from Jagdalpur. 

Revenue Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 

Popula- (approxi- . in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
State. Area. tion. mate) ’ important feature is the Manipat, a magnifl- 

1921. in Lakh? .cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
j'll, , 18 obscure; but according to a local tradition 

Bastar .. I3,fib2 464,1.37 7 ' *** Palamau, the present ruling family is said 

Jashpur . . L963 154’ir)6 2 1 be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala- 

Kanker . ! 1,420 124,928 3 man. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 

Khairagarh ‘Ml 124’008 5 1 ^tate, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 

Nandgaon !! 871 147i919 8 i himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 

Raigarh !! 1,480 24L634 .7 i the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 

Surguja *. . 6’o35 378,226 4 | quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 

Eight other Palamau against the British, an expedition 

States .. 5 284 432,284 12 entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 

! rarily restored, disputes again broke out 

Total .. 31.072 2,067.292 46 between the Chief and his relations, necessl- 

u : : tating British interference. Until 1818 the 

Bastar. — This State, which lies to the State continued to be the scene of constant 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
important of the group. It has an area of the British Government under the provi- 
13,062 square miles and a population of 464,137. sional agreement concludc|[ with Mudhojl 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta- 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Imnar blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar ; cereals. The present Chief of the State in 
occupied an almost indiqxmdent position, but j Maharaja RamanuJ Saran Singh Deo, O.B.E., 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur who succeeded to the ffadi in 1918 and enjoys 
Government in the eighteenth century. At I full powers of a Ruling diief. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 

The territory known generally as the Jammu the area drained by the River Indus and it 
and Kashmir State lies to the east of tlic Indus tributaries ; the middle drained by the Jhelum 
and woht of the Ravi between 32"" and 37® N. and the Kishenganga Rivers and the lower area 
and 73'’ and 80® E. It is an almost entirely lying between the lower Jhelum and the Ravi 
mountainous couniky with a strip of level land mainly drained by the Chenab River. The divi- 
along the Punjab Frontier and its mountains, ding lines between the three areas are the snow 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest bound inner and outer Himalayan ranges known 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided as the Zojilq^nd tlH Panchal. The area of the 
] hysiralJy into throe areas ; the upper tomprising State is 84,^8 square miles. Beginning in th 
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oouth where the great plain of the Punjab ends, 
it extends northwards to the high Himalayas 
“ where three Empires meet.” 

Briefly described, the State consists of the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz., the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhclum and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

History. — Various historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 It was annexed to the 
Mogliul Empire by Akbar. Srinagar the capital 
originally known as Pravarapura had by then 
been long established though many of the line 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Moham- 
madan Kings who first appeared in the foui- 
teenth century. In tlie reign of Sikandar a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jehangir did much to beautify tiio Valley hnt 
after AurangZ(;b there was a period of disorder 
and decay and by the middle of the eigliteentli 
oiuitury the Suba oi (Jovernor of Kashmir had 
become praciieally independent of Delhi. There- 
after the couutiv e\])eriene(‘d tlie oppression 
of Afghan rule until it was rescued in 1819 by an 
army sent by Maharaja Kanjit Singh and Sikh 
rule was less opjiressivt' tlian tliat of tlie Afghan. 
The early history of tiie Stab* as at present 
constituted is that of (lulali Singh, a Rajput of 
distinguished charaih'i who while in tho army 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh brought Jammu 
and the adjacent hilly tracts under subjection. 
For his services to the Sikh tins remarkable 
personage was made Baja of Jammu in 1820 
He was the great-grandson of Baja Siiehet 
Singh, the youngest lirothcr of Baja Banjit Dev, 
ruler of Jammu in the middle of the eighh^enth 
century. He h(dd aloof from tho war between 
the British and the Sikh, only appearing as 
mediator after the battle of Sobraon (1846) 
when tlie Britisli made over to him tor rui)ees 
scventy-ftve lakhs the Valley of Kaslunir. His 
son His Highness the Maharaja Banbir Singh, 
Q.C.S.I., G.C.I.K., a model Hindu and one of tho 
steunchest allies of the Biitish novernment, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885. He did much to con- 
solidate his iiosscsslona and evolve order in tha 
prontier districts. He was succeeded by his 
fldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir Prataj) 
Singh, O.C.S.I., O.C.I.K., 0 B.K., w'ho died on 
23ra September 1925 and w’as siiecceded by 
His Highness the present Maharaja Shii 
Harislnghji Bahadur. 

The most iiotabl^ reform effected in the State 
during the reign of tho late Maharaja is the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Ijawrenco and revised from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to tho gadl of tho late Maharaja, the 
administration of tho State was conducted by 
a Council over which tho Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of tho State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers In charge of different iiortfollos. This 
system continued until tho 24th .lanuary 1922 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated. 

Tho British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and at Jaramji and there is also a 
Political Agent at Gllglt and a BrftlsU Officer Is 
stationed at Leh to assist in tho supervision of 


the Central Asian Trade with India which 
passes through Kashmir. 

In tho Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops and 
thousands of Dogras serve in the Indian Army 
In addition. 

Finance. — The financial position of the 
State is strong. The total revenue is about 
Rs. 2,25,00,000, the chief sources being land 
revenue, forests, customs and excise and sericul- 
ture. I’here is a big resfTve and no debt. 

Production and Industry- — The population 
Is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are nee, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an important crop. Barley, cot- 
ton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds 
and hops are also grown i’ears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exported in 
large quantities. Tlie State forests are extensive 
and valuable. TIk* priiuipal species are deodar, 
blue pint', lii, the broad -leaved and bamboo 
forests. The most vahiablo forests occur in 
Kishtwai, Karnah and Kamraj Hlaqas. A 
siiivt'V oi the mineral resources of the State is 
being eoiiducted under an expert. The most 
notewortliy of the miiieials au' bauxite, coal, 
fullei’s eartli, kaolin, slate, zinc copper and 
tale. Cold is found in Baltistaii and Cilgit, 
sapphires in Baddar, aquamarines in Skardu 
and lead m Cri, The silk filature in Srinagar 
IS the, largest in the world. Manufacture of 
silk IS a veiy ancient industry in Kashmir. 
Zain-ul-Abidm who ruled from 1421 to 1472 
IS said to have import'd ilk weavers from 
Khurassan and settled them here. The woollen 
cloths, shawls, ])apier maehc and wood carving 
of the State arc vvorld-famed. Tho State parti- 
cipated m the Briti->li Empire Exhibition of 
1924. The Kashmir Court was styled “ Gem 
of the smaller courts” and attracted many 
visitors. 

Communications. -Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of loads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
Tho .rin'lum V'alley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valiev with the Punjab and the 
North-\Vest('ru Frontier Province is considered 
to 1)0 c*ne of the finest motorable mountain 
roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long which 
has Kucntly been completed, joins Kashmir with 
the North-Western Railway system at Jammu- 
Tawu and is also a tine motorable road 

Roads for pack animals le^d from Srinagar, 
tlie summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Leh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The .Tamrnu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabad-Sialkote branch lino of tho 
North-Western Railway system, is tho only 
Railway in the State. Tho mountainous nature 
of the couurty has made tho extension of tho 
line into the heart of the State so far impracti- 
cable. 

Public Works. — In 1 904 a flood spiU channel 
above Srinagar was coiihtructed to minimise tho 
constant danger of floods in tho River Jhclum 
and it was hoped that the danger would be still 
further reduced by tho earrvipg out of a scheme 
of lowering a part of tho bed of tho River Jheluin 
by dredging which has been taken in hand. It 
is interesting to know that dredging operations 
were once before earned out in the reign of 
Avantlvarmaii (A.D. 855-883) by his Engineer 
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The Chamber of Princes. 


Suyya near Sopore, with the same object. Good I 
progress has been made with ii ligation but the 
most important scheme ot recent years has been 
the installation of a large Electiio Tower 
Station on the Jheliim llivei at Mahoia which ! 
was completed in 1907. j 

Education — Of the total population of 
3,259,527, excluding the frontier illaqas, where ' 

THE CHAMBER 

The Report on Tnd lan constitutional reform^! 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Lludnisiord stated 
that it was desired to call intoexistence a per- 
manent consultaeive body which would replace 
the conference of Pnneets which had peiiodi- 
cally met at the invitation of tiie Viceroy. 
After pointing out the need for regul.ir meetings 
of the Council, the Report said “ We contem- 
plate that the Viceroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Piiuces should be chairman The 
rules of business would be framed by the Viccrov 
after consultation with the Trinces, who might 
from time to time suggest modifications in the , 
rules.” 

It was further suggi'sted in the joint report 
that the Council of Tiinces should he invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit- ' 
tee, to w'hich the Viceroy or the I’ohtical !)('- 
partment might refer decisions affecting the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing i 
with custom or usage. The Joint Ki^poit also' 
made recommendations for the appointment of 
commissions to iiupiuc into disputes in wliieh 
Natiye States might bo concerned and into! 
cases of miFconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matt(rs of common mb rest ' 
between the Council of State and the Couiicib 
of Princes. J 

At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Prmc<s was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scheme. The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the jiropo^al 
in the Reform Se^heme to divide the Native ‘ 
States into two categoru'S, those poSS(‘Ssing , 
”full pow'ers” of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the! 
Princes held that membership of the Council \ 
of Princes should be limiti d to the rulers en- ' 
joying full powers, whilst other-, considered that I 
some measure of representation ought to be j 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 

The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Seeretaiv of State, and 
in the next Conference held m November 1919. 
I^rd Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
for a Chamber of Princes approved by His 
Majesty's Government. The Conference after 
debating the question passed a resolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during ^he ensuing year. On the 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the 
Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Princes which 
had been appointed by the Conference and how 


literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or above can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The numbiu' of educational institu- 
tions including the two colleges and two 
technical institutions is 784 and is being 
steadily increased. 

OF PRINCES. 

with th(ur assistance the drafts of the Constitu- 
tion of the Chambor with the first Regulations 
and Rules of Business, and the diaft resolution 
concf^rnlng Courts of Arbitration and Commis- 
lons of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
hape, explained that dithculties had arisen in 
ho selection of a suitable Indian designation 
for the ('’hatnber which w ould for the present be 
known bv the English title of the Chamber of 
Princes Ho also said that another point on which 
the publishrd constitution differed from the 
wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
w’as the absolute jirohibition of the discussion 
m the Chamber of tlio internal affairs of individu- 
.il States and the actions of individual Rulers. 
The main function of tin- ('haniber was to discuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
mon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important States, a recommenda- 
tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
tor the transfer ot the more important States 
in the Bombay Picsidency, accoiding to a scheme 
prepan-d by a special Committee, to be carried 
into effect at some future date, wdicn the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable A scheme 
would also shortly be jdaced before His Majesty’s 
Government for the bringing of the important 
States of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
w'ould soon be brought into direct touch with 
the Ontral Government through a Resident 
who would be independent of the Central India 
Agency and some of the Rajpiitana States, 
winch wore formerly in relations with a Local 
Resident, w'ere now in direct relations with the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught on Eebruary 8th, 1921, 
ana has quickly developed a vigorous life. Its 
' I'residenti'il duties are entni^ed to an elected 
j Chancellor, now IT . H . the Maharajah of Bikaner 
I and its <lctailcd business is attended to by an 
! elected Standing Committee of six membesr. 
j This meets twice or thrice a year at the head- 
I quarters ol the Government of India and one of 
I its most imiKirtant function.^ is to discuss witli 
j the various Departments of that Government 
I matters in which tlio Administrations of both 
the States and British India are concerned. 
, Important questions of this class which have 
recently received attention are the aivision of 
revenue from Customs and Posts and Telegraphs 
and the control of the Police on railway lines 
running for considerable distances through 
State territory. The Committee reports to the 
Chamber, which meets annually. The number 
of Princes wly attefiied the last meeting was 
between forty and fifty. Its proceedings have 
hitherto always been conducted in private. 
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Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstanct s of each 
Ca«e, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory of 
settlement of claims between the Governments, butischielly 111 lieu of former obligatioiih to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the toirn of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would st rve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a largi* number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and tliat Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

„ „ Kotah 

,, „ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

„ ,, Bundi 

„ „ Other States 


£ 

26,667 

15,648 

13.333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 


Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force . . 

,, of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy . . 

,, of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 

Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 


7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

9,142 

2,280 


Central Provinces and Berar, 


Tribute from various States 


15,696 


Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States 


Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bambrai 

# 


Tribute from Cooch Beliar 


Burma, 


Assam, 


BetKjat. 


28,524 

1,367 


333 

7 


4,514 


United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares 

,, ,, Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

Punjab, 

Tribute from Mandi . . 

„ ,, other States 

^ Madras, 

Tribute from Travaiicorc 
Beshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 

„ „ ,, „ Travancorc . . 

Bombay, 


Tribute from Kathiawar 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Maharatta Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


14,600 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 


53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


31,129 

2^825 

25,000 

6,765 

5,484 


It was annoijttoed at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that tliere would in future be no 
Kazarana payments on succelibions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the province of Uoa, situated Mithin the 
limits of the Bombay Piesidency, on the 
Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 


with the small territory called Pargana-Nagai 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
ot Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor , 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North ICanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it irom the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and Noith Kanara. The I 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1 ,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conquis- 
taSf or Old Conquests, compiising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring iniinicipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1513 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pemem, Sanqiielim, Ponda, 
Quepera, Canacona, Satan and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter halt of the 18th cimtuiy. 
The small island of Angcdiva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona munieipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, jut off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersi'cted by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in si/e 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- , 
hour, fonned by the promontories of Bardez ' 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo. or cape, which forms the , 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides i 
the whole bay into two anchor ages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of i 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- ■ 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed I 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the [ 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, i 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acccs- ' 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour ' 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 1 
the railway running to the coast from the inland ' 
British system of lines A breakwat(*r and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port, in 1923, wag 118.2,98,95,280. 

The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa territory 
was 5,08,058 at the census of 1921 (subject to 
correction as the census works are in continua* 


tion). This givTS a density of 343 persons to the 
square mile and the population showed an in 
crease of 6 per cent, since the census ten year- 
previously. In theVelhas Conquistas the majority 
of the population is Christian. In the Novas Con- 
quistas Hindus arc more numerous than Christi- 
ans. The Moslems in the territory are numbered 
in a few thousands. The Christians still very 
largely adhere to caste distinctions, claiming 
to be Brahmans, Charados and low castes, 
which do not intermarry. The Hindus ai(' 
l.irg( ly Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjactmt Konkan districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people, with the exeejition of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marat>ii 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. Tlu 
official language IS Portugues<‘, which is common 
ly spoki'ii in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
' Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
, clesiastical jurisdiction also over a great portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). Proi)erlv in the territory 
of the Portuguese India, there aie the Dioceses 
of Goa (Archidioco«e) and Daman, lasides those 
spread out of thq. territory. (Th' Christians 
of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bishnp who 
bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and Arch- 
bishop of Cranganorc.) There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are m charge of secular piiests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goals stated 
to be under cultivation. The fertility of the 
soil varies considerably according to quality, 
situation and water-supply. The Velhas Con- 
quistas are as a rule better cultivated than the 
Novas Conquistas. In both these divisions a 
holding of fifteen or sixteen acres would be consi- 
I dered a good sized faim, and the majority of 
1 holdings are of smaller extent. The staple pro- 
duce of the country is rice, of which there arc 
two good harvests, but the quantity produced 
IS barely sufficient to meet the needs of the popu- 
lation for two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, 
the culture of cocoanut palms is deemed most 
important, fromrhe variety of uses to which the 
products are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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Boils arc set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. 1’he condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con- 
qulstas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Btaiely forests are found in the Novas 
(’onquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under eonservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
pari 8 of the territory; but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and v as worked 
to an important extent a few years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, (loa was the chiet 
entrepot ot commerce betwei n East and West 
and was specially lamous for its trade in lioises 
with the Birsiau (lull. It lost its commercial 
importance witli the liowntall of the Portugue-e 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The rommerical movement in 1923 has been 
as below : — 

Rs. 

Imports 1,64,23,900 

Exports 39,39,171 

Re-exports .. .. .. 4,11,492 

Transit . . . , . . 2,98,95,280 


Total .. Rs. 5,06,69,843 | 

Few manufacturing industries of any moment 
exist and most manulactured articles In use are 
impoited. Exports chieily consist ot cocoa- 
nuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other truits and 
raw produce A lino ot railway connects Mor- 
mugao with the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Its length Irom Mormugao to Castle 
Rock, above the Ghats wlierc it joins the 
British system, is 51 mihs, ot which 49 are in 
Portuguese territory The lailwav is under the 
management of the Madras and Southern Mah- 
latta Railway administration, and the bulk of 
tho trade ot Mormugao port is what it brings 
down from and takes to the interior. The tele- 
graphs in Goa territory are worked as part of 
the system o% British India, and arc rnaintainid 
jointly by the British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments The Goa territory was formerly subji^ct to 
devastating famines and the people now suffer 
heavy losses in times of drought. They are 
then supplied, though at great cost, with rice 
from British territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Qoa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, compnhends, Panjim and Ribandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the (’abo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Morniu- 
gao, and mainly slc^vs down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selcctiM as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 


of Portuguese India Tlie ai)pearance ot the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
13 very pictur( sque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
BpaciouH roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public stiuctures aie tho 
barracks, an immcnae quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates tho 
Lyeeiiin, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various diurche^, the vice- 
legal palace, tho High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a (anopy. 

History. 

Goa was capiuied for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque lu 1510. Albuqiiei- 
que piomptly fortified the place and established 
Portiigiie.se rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came tho metropolis of Poituguese power m 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies ot the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conqiiistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay Goa reached its 
summit ot prosiierity at the end of the six- 
temith century The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnifictncc winch has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conqiK'st by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which tlirovs tho missionary efforts of every 
otlicr Euiopean power in India into tho shade. 
Old Goa, as tho ruins of the old capital are 
(*all(d to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magniflceut proportions, and the 
Inquisition vhieh w’as a power in the land. 
The result sliowed how rotten was this basis 
and how feebly cemented the superstructure 
1 cared upon it. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas Invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An array 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at tho cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and tho Novas Conqiiistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the Britisli Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conqiiistas, revolt(d. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King^s own 
brother came from Jdsbon to deal with the 
trouble and having (lone so disbanded the 
native army, M'hicli has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the tiouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
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from Lisbon. The llancs ab'ain broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. 

Admi^iistration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration ot Poituguesc India 
under an Oiganic Charter (Carta Orgamca) in 
force since 1st Juiy I9l9. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and 18 divided into three districts . Goa, Daman 
and Dili. The last two are each under a Lieut- 
enant-Governor The district ot Goa is under the 
direct supenntendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor- General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Piuance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 1 
mous Departments, which do not constitute j 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the I 
Department ot Posts and Telegraphs, the [ 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. 1. P. liailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General, and in collaboration 
with him, are working two councils — Legis- 
lative and l!ixcciitive. The Executive 
Council is composed by the Governor- 
General, His Excellency .Hariano Martino, 
Attorney-General and four chiefs of Services 
and one non-official incmber appointed yearly 
by the Governor-General subject to the approval 
of the Executive Power. These chiefs in the 
present year are tlie Secretary General, the 
Chief of Health Department, the Director of 
Agriculture and Forests and the Director of 
Finances. 

The Legislative Council is constituted by the 
member ol the Executive Council and by non- 
official members. These members are elected : 
one by the sub-district ot 1 1 has, one by that of 
Salsette and Mormugao, one by that of Bardez, 
one by the Novas Conquistas (comprising 
the sub-districts of Perutm, Ponda, Sanquclira, 
Quepem, Canacona, Sang u* ni and Satari), one 
by the district of Daman and one by that of 
Diu ; one citizen elected by the Commercial and 
Industrial Associations ; one citizen elected by 
90 highest tax payers; one citizen elected 
by the Associations of Agriculture and of Land- 
owners, one citizen elected by the Attorneys 
of the Communities and one citizen elected by 
the Associations of Class. 

TJnder the Presidency of the Governor of 
each district there is District Council, which 
in Goa is composed of — the Secretary General, 
President; the Attorney General's Delegate at 
the Civil Court ot the Islands; the Deputy 
Chief Health Officer; the Engineer nexttotUe | 


Director of Public Works; the Deputy Director 
of Finances; the Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Islands; one member elected 
by the Commercial and Industrial Associations 
ot the district; one member elected by the 
60 highest tax payers of Goa; one member 
elected by the Associations of Landowners and 
Farmers of the District, and one member ad- 
vocates elected by the Legislative Council among 
the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed ol the local Governor as President, 
the Delegate ol the Attorney General, the Chief 
of the Public Works Department, the Health 
Officer, the Financial Director of the district, 
the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, 
two members elected by 40 highest tax payers 
of the District and one member elected by the 
Merchants, Industrialists and Farmers of the 
district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
mattcis, fiscal questions and accounts It is 
named Tribunal Administrativo Fiscal e de 
Cantos and is composed of the Chief Justice 
as President, two High Court Judges, the Fiscal 
Auditor and the citizens who are not Govern- 
ment officers nor belong to the administration, 
bodies of corporations, whether they may be 
or may not be on actual duty, elected by the 
Is'gislative Coiinc'I, two of whom are advo- 
cates and the third a merchant, industrialist 
or landowner or a higliest tax payer. In the 
decision of matters of account the Director of 
Finances also bits on the special tribunal. 

I Under the presidency of the Governor-General 

j the following bodies are also working: — 

i Technical Council of Public Works . — -Its mem- 

! hers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director ot Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

! Council of Public Instruction . — This is com- 
posed of six members appointed by Government 
and seven elected from among the professors, 
there being one elected by the Medical 
College of Nova-Goa, two by the Lyceum of 
Nova-Goa, one by the Municipal Lyceums of 
Mapu<*a and Margao, two by the Corporation of 
the Teachers of Portuguese Primary Ins- 
truction, and one by the Teachers of Marathi 
and Guzerathl Primary Instruction. 

There is also Financial Council composed by 
the Fiscal Auditor and by the Judges of both 
Civil and CriminalJurisdictions of the Judicial 
division of Ilhas. 

There is one High Court In the State of India, 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuvn, 
BichoUm, Queiien^x® DaiftHo; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda Diu and Nagar-Avell* 
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PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugt'io is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary Biver in Lat. 16® 25 'N. and Long. 
73® 47' B., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6^ miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. By. (metro-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all tlie year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Bailway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Ballway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mug.io to any Continental Porta every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other cliargcs are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Frcih water can bo 
obtained at a low cost. 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerraan Stuck Line 
maintains a regular service from Li\erpool 
to Mormug'io CtUling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & S. M. Itailway under the “ Comidned 
Sea and Bail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Bock can bo 
paid by the Bail way Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & S. M. By. System to Mormugao or 
ine$-ver8a are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloa^Jing in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge, 


With a view to iiromoting the economical, a 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust *’ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard — 0,8361 square metre), 
available for residential quaiters, granted on 
permanent lease on e.ich payment of 2 annas 
to Bs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent. 
Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to bo submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
IS 2 years. lm])ortation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Coinmereial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone". Within this “Free 
Zone," in addition to plots, v\hich arc leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establi hrnent of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, spenal conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as: 

(!) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
trial Coticerns.~-Al\ machinery, building 
materials, tools, raw materials, etc , required for 
construction, maintenance and regular v/orking 
of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “ Free Zone." 

(IJ) For E'itabhshrueyit of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Manufactured or Unmanufactured 
Goods, Bonded ^Varehouse'-, etc., etc — All goods 
imported by the Concessionaire tor tlie purpose 
of such depot are allowed to he exported to any 
Foreign 3 erritory, after being unproved and 
repacked, if necessary, without payment of either 
import or export duty. 

{Ill) Exemption of Government Taxes . — ^Tn 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establi'-hmcnts, buildings, 
etf*., within the Free Zone " arc exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuyucso India and 
presented at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars ef the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the MormugAo 
Improvemeut Trust. V^sco da Gama* 
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French Possessions. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveh, 
separated from it by a nairow strip of British 
territory and bisected by tlie B. B & C. I. Hall- 
way. Daman proper contains an area ot 22 
square miles and 2(5 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566. Nagar Aveli has an 
area of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048. The town of Daman was sacked 
by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt by the natiws 
and retaken by the Poitiiguese m 1558, when 
they made it one of their permanent establish- 
ments in India. Thej^ converted the mosque 
into a church and have since built eight other 
places 01 worship Of the total population the 
number of Christians is 1,751. The number of 
houses is 10,164 according to the same census. 
The native C’iiristians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of tile women dressing themselvt's 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style ot petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spam and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, esiiecially m the Pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 


twentieth part of the territory is under tillage. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, the Inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and the extent of land covered by 
each kind ot timber has not been determined. 
Before tlie decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman earned on an extensive Commerce 
especially with the oast coast ot Atrica. In those 
days it was noted tor its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single distiict and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with bolh civil and military 
functions, subordinate to tlu' Oovcinor-General 
of Goa. The judicial depaitment is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an Obtablishment com- 
posed of a delegate ot the Attorney- Geneial 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part ot the soil is the piopcrty ot the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property ot the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIU. 


Diu is an Island l>ing off the soutiiern ex- 
tremity ot the Kathiawar Penin.siila, from 
which it is separated by a narrow cliaimel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Dm proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simtior, 
about 5 miles vvest of tlie island. It has a small 
but excellent harboin, where vessels can safelv 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantage which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the PortugiieS'* were tired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tlie Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Dm became oinilent and famous for 
Its commerce. It h,is now dwindled into 
insigniflcanee. The extreme h ngth of the island 
IS about seven miles and its breadth, from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 2d 
square niiUs The jiopiilation of the town of 
J)iu, from w’hich the nlaiid takes its name, 
IS said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
comm(‘rcial prosperitv. d'he total population 
ot the island, according to the census of 1021 
is 13,844, of whom 228 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain depeudfiit lodgfs, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1926 of 273,081. 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
was attempted in 1603. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which 
followed. In 1642 Cardinal IUcIhIru founded 
the first Campagnle d’Orient, but its (ffoils 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1 664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
tyj^le for fifty ye^^rs. After havipg 


twice attempted, without success, to establish 
Itself In Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1008 the 
Cornjitoir, or agemey, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city iinsiiiti d lor a head esf ahlishmcnt 
he st'ized the harbour of Trincomah'e in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. Tlie Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincoinah e; and Caron, passing 
over to the (yorornandcl coast, in 1672, seized 
St. I’home, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1074. 

Tlie ruin of Coeqf^uy speiped impendiqg 
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when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. 'I’home, he took up his 
abode at rondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him m 1693. and held it until it was res- 
tored to the Frencii by the Peace of Rys\\ ick, 
in 1607. PondiclKMry became in this year 
and has ever since rc'maiiied, the most iinpoi 1- 
ant oi the French Settlements in India. Its 
founciation was coiitemjiorancous with th*,I< 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased b> a European (Company tiom a native 
prince, and what Job Cliarnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Maitin i)roved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1607, Martin was appointed 
Governer, and under his able management 
J‘ondieherry becaim* an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagar, in Lowir IhmgaJ, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant liom the Delhi J'hn])eror ; Malu^. on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in iT'i.VO, under 
the goveininmit ot M D3noir , Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under tliat of M. Durnas, 
in 1730. Yanam, on the coast of the Ts'ortlurn 
(drcais, was taken possession ol in i7.')0, and 
formally ceded to the French l^^o > ears later. 

Administration. ^ 

The militaiy command and administration- ' 
in-chit t ot the French possessions in India are ; 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at J 
Pondieheiry. Tin' othce is at presmit held ' 
by Monsieur H, Jtidclot. He is assisted by a 
Chief Justiei' and by several “Clu'fs de SiTvice” 
in the dith'renl administrative* departments. In 
1870 loeal councils and a council-general were 
established, the meinbe'rs being chosen by a sort 
of nmversal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Miiuicipalitus, or Coininunal j 
Boards, wt're* erected in 1007, namely. Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modeiiarindh, Oulgarct, 
Villenoiir, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Rettapa- 
cam, for the* establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Nc'ravy, Nodounciuiou, Tininalar. 
Grande Aldt'e, <.'otch<'r>\ for the e‘»tabUshnient 
of Karikal, and also Chandernagar, Malu^ 
and Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to t., proportion of the 3(‘ata, Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of apiical compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with tlie Governor and his staff { 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators | 
at Chandernagar, Y^anam, Mahe and Karikal, 


together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pcndeiifc OIK'S, have to be maintained. This 
IS elfected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in tlie East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity, it forms the seat of an 
Archbi.shop, with a body of priests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion ot its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. Tln‘ British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. Aline of rail- 
way running oui Villenoiir, from Pondicherry to 
Villupiiram on the South Indian Railway, mam 
tains communication witli Madras and the rest 
of lintish India, <ind Karikal is linked to the 
same railway bv the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of Euroi>ean ucsccnt, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7tb March, I9l i. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from tlie sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Pans by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. P. B!uy^en. The 
Deputy is Mons, G. Angouhant. There were in 
I02.> p unary schools and 3 colleges 

all niamtained bj’ the Government, with 290 
teaclieis and 10,297) impils. Local revenue 
and exiH'Tulitiire (biidgi t of 1926) Rs. 2,846,225 
The principal croj'S are paddy, groundnut, 
and ragi. There aie at Pondicherry 3 cotton 
nulls, and at Chandernagar 1 jute mill ; 
the cotton inills have, in all, 1,662 looms 
and 68,611 spindles, employing 7,975 i^rsons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil jiresses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one iron w'orks and a cocotme fav>tory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds. At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Main! in 1925 the imports auioiinb'd to 
1.5,541,950 francs and the exports to 
51,748,624 francs. At these three ports in 
1925, 540 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage 
101,82r)T. Pondicherry is visited bv French 
steamers, sailing monthly Ivtvveen Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection wnth tlu* Messageries 
Mantiines. The figures contained in this para- 
graph are thelati'St. available and are corrected 
up to Becember 1925. 


PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- and its population in 1926 was 175,168. It 
nicnts in India and its capital Is the head- consists ol the eight communes of Pondi- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on cherry. Tlie Settlement was founded in 
the Coromaiulcl Coast, 105 miles from Madras 1674 under Francois Mwtiu. In 1^3, 
by road and 122 by the Villiipuram-Pondl- it was captured by the Dutch but 
cherry branch of the South 'tndian Railway, was restored in 1699 . It was besieged four 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles times by the English. The first siege 
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under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture oi the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolisht'd in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithw’aite in 1793, 
and finally restored m 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
Isolated pieces of tenitory which are cut oif 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 
South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on tliehe and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who IS usually an ofiicer of the Indian Army. 


The town is compact, neat and clean, and Is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade tor the population. There 
IS no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships he 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masvla boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandemogar i^^ situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1926) 26,5()b. The town was 
permanently occupied by the Frem h in 1688, 
thongh previou'ily it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hinds between British and French various 
times during the Kapoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to tlie French m 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagar has 


I disappeared, and at present it is little more 
I than a quiet suburban town with little external 
; trade, i’he railway station on the East Indian 
Hallway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administraror 
who is subordinate to the Governor of A c 
French Possessions. The chief public Insti- 
tution IS the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under tlie direct control of the French Gov- 
ernment, 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay ' 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six communes, containing iio villages m , 
ail, and covering an area of 53 sqiiaie miles. : 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to tlw Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,055, in 1891, 70,526, m lOOl. ! 
66,595; in 1912, 56,579 , in 1921 , 54,356 ; m 1922 ' 
64,603 ; in 1923, 57,02j ; in 1924, 56.922 ; ' 
In 1925, 279,663 and in 1U26 273,081 • 
but the density is still very high, being 1,008', 
persons per square mile. iCumiiakonam is the | 
only taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher j 
density. Eacli of the six communes — namely, ' 
Karikal, l^a Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Cot- ■ 
chi'ry, ravy and Tirnoular — possesse** a mayor 

and council. The members are all elected by ' 


univeisal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a fess extent with 
th« Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with Trance, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Paralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Hallway. Karikal finally came Into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 



The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen tliat 
the Indian Frontier Problem, wliich has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. I’oi almost 
a century the international issue w as tlie greater 
Dt the two, and the most serious question w Inch 
the Indian Government, both dircctlv and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face , 
But the tendency of recent times has been for i 
the international aspect to recede and lor the 1 
local aspect to groA^ in importance, until now i 
it may be said, witli as much tiiith as cliaia( te- | 
rises all generalisations, that the local issue , 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation. ; 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in Its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on tlie West to the confines 
of ^^epal is a wild and troublous sea ol the liigb- 
est mountains in tlie world. The thin vallejs 
in these immense ranges are poorly popiilatial 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, lendeied 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faitii, accentuated by tlie 
most bitter lanaticism But spaiso as the popu- 
lation is, it is m excess ol tlie suppoiting power 
of the countiy. Like mountaineers in all parts 
of the woild, these brase and i earless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous a'jrnculturc by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position ol tlie Higlilands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 174 a the Kiiglish Govern- 
ment of the day sought a i>eimaiieiit remedv 
by oiieuing lor the w arJike H ighlander'* a military 
career lu tlie famous Highland regiments, ami 
in rendering imhtaiy operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. ’Jlie Jligh- 
land problem lias disajipeared so long irom 
English politics that its i)re>maiit lesions are 
little realised, but if the curious stiuieiiu will 
read again that brilliant novel bv JSeil AFunro, | 
“TheJNJew Boad,” he will appreciate w Iiat Wade’'> | 
work meant lor the Highlands ol Scotland, and ] 
what lessons it teaches those who arc called' 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian ' 
frontier problem. So far as the area with v\hieh 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius ol Sii 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence, controlling the count ly 
At thj 3 same time close engagements w ere entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through w'hom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was 80 successful that whilst the admini'-tration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set Ins mark on 
the land. Isot that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances wdiich followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afglianistan 
in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which Is embra^d in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the^rontler is 


concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— Far otherwise is 
It with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches from lialucliistan to tlie confines of Nepal. 
That has, tor thiee quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaS(>less military operations, 
which have coii'.tituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exUiequcr. One seeks in vain for 
a clear and delimte policy guiding the actions 
of the (toverniiu lit ot liaiia. One explanation 
of these inconsistencies is found in the existence 
of two schools of thonglit. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers natinallv jiressed for the aimed occupa- 
tion ol tlie vvliole countrv right up to the con- 
iines of Afglianistan, or at any rate, tor military 
posts, linked witii good coniriiunications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not onlv irom the military 
standpoint, were conscious of two considerations, 
'riiey saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
1 Irontiei onlv meant tlie shitting of the frontier 
problem lartlier INmth. Instead of the difiering 
tribes, we should have to meet the Afghan on 
onr border line. If Alglianistaa were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
Of Abduri.ihaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly 111 the southern coniines of his kingdom. 
Lndci Ins successor, JLihibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wi-.c and successlul, it ran 
still less firmly . 'I he Amir w as unable to control 
the oigauisation ol the tribal gatherings which 
involved iiia in the Zakka Khel and AJohmand 
exiieditions during the Indian secretarv’ship 
I ol that arch pacihst. Lord Morlev. Nor did it 
i enable Habibullah to dKil cfiectively with a 
j rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
1 Afghan forces mclti'd away under transport 
idilhcultns when they were moved against 
[the rebellious Xhostwalis, and the Amir had to 
in.ikc peace w ith Ins troublous v assals. There- 
loie the occiii»ation ol the frontier up to wdiat 
is called the Huraud Line, because it is the 
line demarcated by 8 ir Aloitlmcr Durand as the 
British l’lcnii)ot('iitiarv, would simply have 
meant that in time of ttouble we should have 
to deal with Alghauistan instead of a tribe 
or two, and w ith the irreconcilable tribesmen 
along our difficult line of connniiincations. 
The re was the further considt'ration that finan- 
ciers were of the sound belief that even if the 
, I'orward Policy was wise from tlic military 
I standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
delnnte iieriod greater than the Indian finances 
, would bear. Moreover on tins section of the 
' Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of liussiain Central Asia. The easiest 
' passes, and the passes down which lor centuries 
irom the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have sw'cpt from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hnidustaii. tiaverse this 
legion. Therefore it was deemed e.ssential to 
' contiol, if not to occupy thorn, iii the interests 
ot the ImiK'rial situation, in this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and llowed between the Forward 
I School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
I ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier ; and the 
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Close Border School, which would have us remain Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
The extreme advocates of this school would selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
even have had us return to the line ot the Indus from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict it was supplemented by a fine development 
of opinion was a scries of wavering compromises, policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- Canal, afterwards developed Into the Swat 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and Canal ( 5 .tu Irrigation) led to such an increase 
there, which irntated the Tribesmen, and made in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
them learful of their prized independence a means of livelihood and were invested wdth 
without controlling them. These advanced the magic charm of valuable property. The 
posts w ere in many cases inadequately held and irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
rarely were they linked with their supporting of the most peaceful in the whole borderline, 
posts by adequate means of communication. Lord Curzon’s Success. — Judged by every 
We preserved between our administrative reasonable standard the Ciirzon policy was 
frontier, and the Durand Line which demarcated successful. It did not give us complete peace, 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of There were occasional punitive expeditions 
land called The IndependentTcrritory,in which demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised and JVfohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazlrls, never 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now It has ceased raiding. But in comparison wdth what 
often been asked whv we did not follow tlie bad gone before, it gave us relative peace. It 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Sandcmaiiise” endured throughoutthe War, though the Waziris 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the huiltupa heavy bill of offences, wnirh awaited 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions. It is settlement when Government were free from 
however Important to bear In mind that there the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
were essential differences between this zone and broke down under the strain of the wanton 
BaJuchlsUn Sir Kobert Sandeman found a invasion of India by tlio Afghans in the hot 
strong tribal system existing in Baluchistan, and w^eather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
he was able to enter into direct engage- Habibullah Khan was assassinated in bis sleep 
raents with the tribal chiefs There is no such near Jelaiabad. Although he does not figure so 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri- prominently In frontier history as his iron 
tory. Tlie tribal chiefs, or maliks, exercise a lather Abdurraham an Khan, he nevertheless has 
very precarious authority, and the instrument high claims on the favourable verdict of history, 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is None anticipated that any successor to AtKlur- 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of rahanian Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
the most democratic character, where the voice State the fractious, fanatical tribes Who make 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more this Habibullah did. On occasion his attitude 
Influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard, seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
w'as reaped in 1897, when following a minor to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved Khcl and Molimand expeditions. But we must 
the whole of the North-West ITontier, Iroin the not judge a Statelike Afghanistan by E uropean 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficulties of transportation, w'as vvith the British troops. At the outset of the 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, War he warned the Government that he might 
though peace was made The emergency thus often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
created synchronised w ith the advent of Lord but they must trust him. In truth, the position 
Curzon as Vicf roy. Ho dealt with it in master- of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
the frontier zone from the Government of the side of Germany was exVaordlnarily difficult; 
Punjab, which had liithcrto been responsible he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organistd for mis 8 lon 8 inKabul,fromwhichBritl 8 hrepre 8 ent- 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers,! atives werestillexcluded. Blithe kept Afghani- 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force I stari out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the! of the Central Powers and their satellites, hla 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other! policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through, in th< his success was the cause of his assassination, 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjahj The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
Governments. The area so separated was] that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
constituted into a separate adnilnistrativci to avert the settlement of their account by the 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- murder. When he was done to death, his 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis-' brother, Nasrullah Khan,was proclaimed Amir by 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc-. the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
ed military posts and concentrated the Regulail revolted against the Idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
troops in bases better linked with the main' fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
military centres of India by roads and railways.! the throne over fhe blood-stained corpse of hla 
The advanced posts, and especially important' brother. 'A military movement in Kabul Itself 
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brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India \\hich followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 25,1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India ^visely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 

But an unto''ard effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Tronticr from the Gonial to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which Mas based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another asjiect to this issue, which 
was set out in a seiiesof brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia Mas meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of Its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia M'as meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it Mas never intended they 
should serve; exposed to a strain Mhich they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If this reasoning 
is correct — and a strong case can be marshalled 
in support of it — then what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that policy, 
Russia and the Frontier. — On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound, and that its success Mas marked — a 
proposition Mith Mhich Me are in general agree- 
ment— it can also be claimed that the Curzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
extraneous events. The greatest external 
force In moulding Indian frontier policy was 
the long struggle Mdth Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance In Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There arc few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial aft airs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia m Ith precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 1 
hours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not lot her 
alone, Russia had to advance ^ , True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, uud sc^e of the 


great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain foi 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which inducc'd the coining, after the 
Rusbian occupation of Merv, of the gemenc 
term “ Mervoiisness.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
betw'oen Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set liis 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the 
second Afghan War of 1878, which left the batt- 
ling problem of no stable government iiiAfghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable nih r, it one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the tw'o 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdcli, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements wliicli clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another torm when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
vieeroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lliasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 tliat the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement v\ ere Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador 111 Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere wuis created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement, This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There w^ere 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
I had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
I views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
i broad definition of the Interest of the two coun- 
' tries, W'hich put an end to the period of excur- 
' sions and alarms up to the outlircak of the War. 

' Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 

German Influence. — But as nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher clvijisatipps, no sooner does oqe strong 
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influence recede than some other takes Its 
place. Long: before the signing of the Anglo- 
Bussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Crermans adapted the ir methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of liussian expansion in Hlan- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds ot the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan ot Turkey, Abdul-Hamcd, at a time 
when that soveieigu was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of tlie massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generalh treated in Europe 
as an exhibition ot opera boutte, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German iuterests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Lat{>r it fructi- 
fied more cflectni'ly in the Haghdad Hallway 
concession, under w^hieh German interests secun d 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, oj)pc)sitc 
Constantinople, to a port in the I’t-rsian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the I’ersian Gulf b> any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a rejilica of the fH'riod of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
onr relations with 'Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progrt'ss in power entailed a 
temporarv interruption of the ir influence at 
Constantinople, the Gi'rmans pressed forward 
with their cntorxirise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far ea-it as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara i 
They sent a mission to explore tiu' potentiaLtn‘s 
of the port of Kowfdt in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the 81u ikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending thcBaghdad railway 
from Basra to Kuweit, or thes vicmitv of Kow^ft 
at the deep w ate/ inh t behind Bufdari l.sland. 
They commenced the meist difficult pait ed 
the work in ])iorcing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Itas-ul-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose iiolicy, which is 
indicated in wdiat became knov\n in Germany 
as B.B.B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of tht'se schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but wtfc 
directed through a jiort m the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Groat Britain, if they could 
do 80 on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations wuth 
J ondon which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 


had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plana 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
ot Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the w^ork was substantially 
finished when the Aimistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Gicut Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
v\ouId sliort-circuit tlie traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
ot tlic conditions of the Indian passenger 
sirvice and the essentials of a competitive route 
lor the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
I India, and the return traffic is chiefly concentrat- 
ed in October and November. From April to 
, .liiiio tlie heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traflic from India 
.would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
' well as faiily exjicditioussea unite from Bombay 
to jMaiscilles and tliciicc bv the easiest railway 
ti.ivelhrig outside the British Isles to Calais 
.lud Loudon, for sticii a laud route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a^sca voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
It) Kowcitor Basra, then a jonrnev across the 
burning plums of Mesopotainia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits (to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak lourney m 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, tie natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
IS about one pound sterling a ton ; before the 
war it was often down to fifteen .shillings. The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to tw’o pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this roiit/e 
for a land and sea route, which w'Oiild have 
inv’olv ed a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, is again a chimera ; the 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to tw’enty pounds a ton. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway wxis strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the routeselect- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, It la 
understood, attached immense Importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to Inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by thereat Hamburg- America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing In the 
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Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus. | 
We doubt If the Germans were ever serious ' 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which j 
could never have borne a more definite I 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 1 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across ' 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unoliallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Midtile 
East. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. (Jermany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now they are emerging 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, are confronted with the Immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
ola population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — are a very uncertain 
factor. The completion of the through line 
is indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so we have placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.—The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long establi8h''d 
in Mesopotamia, Turkev was not very firmly 
seated in that country ; the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they w'ere substantially left alone, and the 
administration it is understood never paid 
Its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status ot Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B B B.*’ policy, Turkev 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in onler 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These elforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at A1 Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation changed. 
When the sound and carefully executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves in volvedm military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occ^ation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debacle^e fou;jd ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tl?e Eup^ates to the wildest y^vrt of (;?enUal 


Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little Influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenhy scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in tlie Mosul Zone, and by stiiring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne In 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptlv opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole ol the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to tlie existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul Vila vet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of tv^enty-fl\e years. When the report of this 
coinmissibn came before tl e League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimoasly allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
The League, then declared that tliey would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the vear, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to aceoptanee of the aw’ard, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
ulanned, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
a ggrt"-.sion accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, l)ut m order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
olicy. It is difficult to find any sound policy 
ehmd the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat, in the Persian Gult, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold m check the 
immense traffic in arms which vias equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West JYontler 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a 80111 ce of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusfon 
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of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties, and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
lYenchraen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam, It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Pen jdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement lias been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem. — The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the F^ast through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey, 
All these external influences have disappeared. 
There is no such prospect of their revival as 
Justified us in taking them into consideration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern- 
ments responsible. The Indian frontier question 
hastherefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question — a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
ideas, especially when they are nearly a century 
old, ana no proper understanding of the present 
position is possible, unless our consideration of it 
13 governed by this essential fact, that the fron- 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world changes were taking place, others were in 
rogress which powerfully influence thedifficul- 
ies of th^ situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected. Brave, hardy, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the 
inhospitable country in which punitive opem- 
fions mpst of nec^sity take place he has bong 


on our rearguards and given them an Infinity 
of trouble. Even when armed with a jezaii, 
and when every cartridge had to be husbanded 
with jealous care, the tribesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
where armed with magazine rifles, either 
imported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
running was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
British magazines, or secured fiom Russian 
and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wazir^stan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared ; 
what was to take its place? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may bo said that the crux of the situation 
was in WDziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open 1 ines of communi- 
cation which would enable ua to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirabilitv 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case can be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribi“.men severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable ; that it was ^unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy has not ended yet ; indeed 
one feels Inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted in a typically British compromise. 
The present policy has been aptly described 
as the “half -forward ’* policy. There has been 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 

of the term, but the limits of the 

Waziristafs occifj^tion have been fixed at 
Eamzak, not at Laddha. The network 
of consequential roads is bein^ pus^ forward. 
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The Indian rail-head, whidi for so long termina- 
ted at Jamrud, at the sonthem entrance 
to the Khyber Pass, 1ms now been extended to 
Landi Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
been withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars. The diiference between the kassa - 
dars and the old tribal militia is material. 
The Militia were armed and equii)ped by the 


Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassadars bring their own rifles with 
them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
against us. Many of these khassadars have 
already done good work in the phnishmcnt of 
tribal raids. 


I — THE PERSIAN GULP. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has disappeared, and that it is now a purcl> 
local question. JVo part of the frontier is more 
powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
III the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
cession of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
i mportance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained tliere primarily to preserve 
the iieace. This work it quietly and eflicientlj 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Anib coast. In return for these services 
(»reat Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the sliipt. of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions slie pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
D'ft to herst'lf Grea^ Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the Immense traffic In arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
I rentier with weaiions of precision and quantities 
of araniuaition. AH causes ofdiitcrcnco were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente, llussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag** In 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in parUcular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most arcadful opot in the 
Qull, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 


After the signing of the Anglo-Bussian A greement, 
and disappeared with the collapse of Eussian 
power tollowing the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the aidant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Balirein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of A1 Kat.r, and moved troops 
fo enforce her suzeraintv over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hainburg-Ainerica line to the Gulf, 
w'hero they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the Brit sh 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
iultuenccs were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gult 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to tlie head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
truinontal in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in theii 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
ot a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrangi - 
inent (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial inte’rests vihich now underlie 
jxilitical and military control will imperil 
Great Jiritain’s naval |,psition in the Farther 
East, her fiolltical position m India, her com* 
increial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and A iistralasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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words of great Import — “Wc(i.f., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the eatablislirncnt of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which wo should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal ” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructixe jxilicy vhen the 
oil fields in tlic Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Com pany, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out m the introdiictnin to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gull receded 
in importance, until they are now more than 
they were before thosi external influences dc'^e- 
loped — a local question, mainly a question of 
police. Thev are tiierefore set out more briefly 
m an earlier edition of the Indian Year Book, 
andthosc who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Ikjok lor 1923, 
pp. 178-1^3. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about fortj- 
cight liours from Karachi, is outsidi' the Persian 
Gulf proper. Jtliesthne hundred miles south 
of Ca{K) Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics ol the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly ^iaskat was part of a domain wdiieh 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishni 
and TiUrak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority ov or the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate fo* a century and more. 
It was under British auspices tliat the separa- 
tion lx;twecn Zanzibar and Maskat w’as effected, 
tile Sheikh aceejited a British subsidy in return 
lor the suppression ot the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, w'c pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs Tlio ill-name of this 
territoi y has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but 111 the early days it liad a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates w ere the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Comiiany’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such succe.ss that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measjrcs have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to (beat Britain by 
a scries of engagements, Ik ginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1863 by 
which they bound tlicmselvi^ to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the suBSequent# treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether tho trafllc in slaves. The relations 


of the Trucial Chiefs arc controlk'd by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every jTar on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Behai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawam and Has-el-£heyma. 

Babrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, bnt 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl flsherv, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the Ude ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
hfinded on the donkevs for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand xiounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archceologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent ‘ Captain G. L. Mallam. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminu« of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Hallway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane-~«o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bav to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Roweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bav is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are roted foi 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent Major J. C. More, D.s.o, 

MUhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Sliatt-cl-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerao. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun Eiver, has grown In importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route ta 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs, Lynch 
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Brofchero, This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tablei«*nd, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bnshlre and Shiras. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil (Company 
estobUshed refineries at Muhararaerah for the 
oil Which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Ckimpany. 

Vice'Uonsul at Ahwaz : Captain C. C. L. Ryan. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hm^lly be said to come within the scope of the 
Antlers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Oulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-cl- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole waterborne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat' 
tel- Arab la indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot iraffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route *na Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Felsal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome rpsponsi- 
bllities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosnl and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordan ia. Amongst ardent Imperia- 
lists , there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in on? way or another an 
intenal part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose In a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. Under these circumstances King Felsal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the supiKirt of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an Insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 192.3. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy In a statement which is repro- 
duced tcxtually, for the purfxise of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd ho 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time, and decisions have now been taken. 


Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 

1 and the term of which was to be twenty years 
! (subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty ’s Government In respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
[signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
: to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

I Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

" It is understood between the High Contrac- 
ting Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty shall terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
1 of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
I Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subseqii^t relations between 
' the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.”” 

It will bo noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the liCague of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlli r. 

The position of Iraq as regards the T.cagiic 
Is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Governmen- 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfil- 
ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the daiimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and 'che establishment 01 a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 
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Under the Treaty of Lausanne between ] 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 1 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, 8h':uld be settled by the League of 
Katlons, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agroement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was j 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a j 
urther provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. ! 

Here the matter remained until the autumn | 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 1 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a [ 
neutral commission to Mosul to Investigate , 
the situation. This commission produced a ' 
long and involved report, but one which led by ] 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Irak. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty-live 
years — a guaranb^e of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Irak ; 
If Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. Wlien the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The Issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided iii favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindonor, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
In deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Irak. 
The Turha refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by th<' 
League A formal treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain and Irak extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sulflclent to set Irak on 
its feet as an Independent and stable State ; 
but these hopes are not sharc'l by any who 
knows the country. They are convinced 
Uiat at least two generations must pass before 
Irak can 8tan4 alone. 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been In the closest 
commercial contact \?ith India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 

1 Its people have not much in commou with 
[ those of the North. They took no part in the 
j Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, Is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial, 
ft is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Isp.ihnn. but the an( borage Is 
wrerched and dangerous, the road to Shiras 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
t/j the central tableland is v.pened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south ileg Lingab, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
out its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast. In tlie narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Gere we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
, tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
j sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of 
; creating a naval base which would command the 
1 Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
I one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
[ shorj, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
! lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 

' Elphlnstono’s Inlet; where the climate con- 
! ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large In public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there is the 
; cable station cf Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar 

Rolihral Rt>uilrnt in thf Persian Guf/— -Lt.-Col. 
F. B. Piideaux, chi, c.l K. 

Offg Residency Surgeon at Itushirt — Major 
M. A. NicholHon. 

! Consul at Bunder Ahhns and Assistant to 
j Residsni~-(}. A .^R iehardsou , o f?,T , 
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The Ptoniiefs — Persia^ 


II.-SEISTAN- 


Thv concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Selstan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation witii the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwarr. i 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 


intrigue was particularly active in Seistan In 
the early yeais of the century. Having Russi- 
fied Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, ‘ scientific missions ** and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helraand. They finally 
ceased with the concliibion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then tlie international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistani 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through* 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
IS 465 miles, most of it dead level, and It has 
I now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
I bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
[ traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Kailway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
to the Persian I’rontior, during the war as 
a military measure but the traffic supports 
only two trains a week. 


Ill PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left ^ 
ns a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement I 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and I 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent! 
division of their kingdom between the two ! 
Powers, though no such end was in view. I 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, | 
established an influence which was not suspect- j 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, ' 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara^ i 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western | 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
tro led the southern provinces through a force 
grganised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 


lis position, and foi this purpogc an agreement 
as reached with the then Pe rsian Government, 
le mam features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for Sthe maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to bo made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan .and should 
these bo Insufficient the Persian Government 
wag to intke go^ the necessary sums from 
other sources. 
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The Present Frontier Problem. 


The Present Position. — W» have given | 
the main points in the Anglc^Persian agree- 
ment, because few documiSWs have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 133 et seq 
It has btcii explained that most Persians 
construed it into .i guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before ttie Bolsheviks, 
the Persians lial no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wort to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remaik frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians m India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Peisia 
because she could not bo a pissive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
In the Indian Year Book was that tho internal 
affairs of Persia wore her own concern ; It she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified, d’hc Sirdar Sipali, or commauder-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian altaiis and cstiblished 
a thinly-vtuled military diet.itoi^hip winch made 
the Government feared and respected through- 


out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-dln. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to tho chaotic finances. TIicmi two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia tho best gov- 
(‘rnment she had known for a goneiation. But 
the Sirdar Sipali chafed under the iiiegiilarities 
I ot his position, with a Shah si)ending his time 
in Europe and wasting tho lesources of tlie 
country. Ht* moved to hav^e ins position le- 
gulaiised by tlie ilepo>,itioii ol llic alisentei* 

I Shah and liis own ascent of tlu* tliroue. At 
tiist ho was defeated bv the opposition of the 
Molliihs, but m 1925 pievaili'd, when the Shah 
was lormally deposed and the Sirdar Sljiali 
' chosen monarch m his place. The change was 
I made without disturbance and foi tho time, at 
any rate, tho new Shah is fiimly beat d m the 
place of authority. 

Sir Percy liOrraino assumed office as British 
Minister at Teheraiun December 1921. 

//. B. M/.'f Consul-Ceneral and Aqent of tht* 
Gorermmnt of Iwlia in Khorn nan .—Lieut 
Col L. B. H. Hawortli. 

H. B. ill. 's' Consul in Seistan and Kam — Major 
(J. T Eisher. 

Medical Officci and Vice-Consul, -Captain R. 
ll.iy. 


IV. THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Onder what Is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
gectioQ which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
^ve never occupied up to the border. Between 
tbe administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass m the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically 
known as the Independent Territory, its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 

g lens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
^accessible mountains. It is peopled with 
JTlld tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
A^han, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Cliirol truly said “ (he only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” If is impossible to 
uuderstand the Frontier problem unle»3 two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
eit sentiment amongst these strange people 
Is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
Indeoendence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
•ufilce even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They juast hud the means of sub- 


sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars 
or else In the outlet wiucli hill-men all the world 
over have utibsed irora time immemorial, the 
raiding of *he wealth'fi* and more peaceful 
population of tho Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy ol the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory lias ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and tihit coloured our fron- 
der policy until tho Anglc-Uiissian Agreement. 
This induced what was culled Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended In 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of difltwist, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train, fhe fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the v^bole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of tho ne\r policy 
weio laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State ter India, which prescribed for 
the Govirnment tho ‘.‘limitation of your inter. 



The Present Frontier Problem. 


fereno6 with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory/* It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of speciflc duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in icpendence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselvec 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without lei 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took th< 
control of the tribes under the dired 
supervision of the Government of India. Ui 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whosi 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created In 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimatt 
frontier experience, directly subordinate tc 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ec 
far as possible from tlie advanced posts, and 
placed these tortalices in charge of tribal levies 
oflicered by a handful of British oflicers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that hiatorir 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regulai 
troops were cantoned in places wlience the> 
could quickly move to any danger pouit:, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this poiic> 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth . of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways weie completec 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
tioiis tribesmen into successful agnciilturistt' 
This policy of economic development is rc 
cclving a great (fevelopnient through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (<?. v. Irri 
gntlon). Now It is completed there are othei 
works awaiting attention. For many jears thi"' 
policy was completely justified by results. 
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feroops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces, 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
troiihio throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later. It was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
bv the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
.18 they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, thev constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
historvof the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great ten.icity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
tl.p Militia or in the Indian Arniv; and more 
ihan once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were oppo<-ed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their eomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 


A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to bo entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and dkl not bretik 
down until the Amir o% Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his interfi&l troublef in a jMiad 
against* India'. Th this ihsane enterprise Ih? 
Afghans placed loss reliance in their regulai 


A New Chapter.— As the result of the 
Vfghan War of 1019, Indian frontier policy 
A’as again thrown into the imdtmg pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
n the comsp of the months which followed the 
Vfghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which snceeeded It, but this discussion did not 
really come to n head until Febniarv-ATareh 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the enuntrv 
revcali'd a serious financml position. It showed 
that despite serious increase*^ in taxation, 
the country hiul suffered a scries of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy tax.ition was prnno^ed in this 
budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the Un.ancial authorities regarded as of Para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequet were 
those under Military Expenses, nnd that there 
w'as an Indefinitely large, and secmincrly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This for^d 
the Military, and allied with it tlio Frontier, 
expenditure to ,thc front. In 2^f4ial prac- 
tice riiO discussion .is really locjqssed .on 

WazjristaOj lo cissentials. it is .^he,ag€,d< cc^- 

V. 1 trove fsy — wkU wo deal with* this part, of the 

ifn Frontier oh what is known as the Sauacman 

system, namely, by pecurying cominandinr 
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posts within the country itself, dominating the] deserted. The piUar of the Curzon system fell 
teibesmen but interfering little in their own in the military phrase of the hour, it could not 
j^mirs ; or diall we revert to what was known stand the test of religious fanaticism or an 
M the close border system, as modified by Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops anathema. 

positions outside the tribal area, Policy. — The new policy adumbrated 

leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 5y j^otd Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- speech which he addressed to the Indian Le- 
sities become unbearable. gislatures. He said it had been decided to 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon policy, retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermatli of open up the country by roads; to extend the 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
tion**andthe “ close border ** policies. It was frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held Regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- Immensely unpopular m the reguiararmy, which 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular is not organised and equipped for work of this 
troops were linked so far as possible with the character Irregulars have always existed on 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them, 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did The new form of Irregular was what have been 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote called Khassadars and Scouts. The Kbas- 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: sadar is an extremely irregular irregular. He has 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage no British oflaoers and no uniform, except a dis- 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the tlnguishing kind ofjjagrn. In contradistinction 
iDurand line will come more and more under our to the old Militia, he finds his own rifie. As 
control. No policy In the world can resist or one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
is to bring It about by gradual degrees and under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
above all without the constant aid and presence of the caravans and perform their other police 
of British troops.” Ihe Curzon policy, though duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- they lo«e their pay but the Government loses 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be no rifies, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the British and Indian officers. But tiie application 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because of this policy produced an acute controversy, 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other in Waziristan should be retained; It was 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of another to decide what these posts should be. 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away ; the We must therefore consider the special problem 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or of Waziristan. 


V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- West about 30 miles north o1 Bannu separating 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What Waziristan from the Kohat District. South Is 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article \ a zigzag political boundary froni the Durand 
coniMbuted to the January number of “The , Line running between Wana and Port Sande- 
Journal of the United Service Institution of nian in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
India/* written by Lt -Col. G. M. Houth, D.8.O. to the Indus. 


Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- i 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West ! 
and 160 from North to South. The western j 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand ! 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between! 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- ! 
pmd« with the Durand Line separating India 1 
mm^ghanlitan . This Is the western boundary. 
Ou (Of east Is the Jodus . Ifortb |s the vater- 
•Ind of the Kurram River ruiming Kaat andJ 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
tnedley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarrav. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kanlguram and Mgkin. 

The euhm^tane (fucts from the hUls to tbui 
loaus vary from the highly cultivated and 
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irrigated land round Uauau to the sandy desert 
tn the Marwat above Pczu. 

Where Irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hop- for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants — The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
makeup the margin by armed robbery of, 
their richer and more peaceful neighbouis. 
The name originates according to tradition, 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the^ actual founders of the race. Of the four j 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsud^', DawarsI 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs > 
Their villages are separate though dotted about | 
fhore or less indiscriminatelv, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like *he Afghan War of 
1919 joined tliem together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
Wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headiiit u No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of nou-interterence with che tribes Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually It was found that more and more ' 
supervision became necessary to control raiding * 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country witli Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed ' 
at the points where raiders usually debouched | 
The Political Officers, at first supported by | 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia wlm British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
arrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
n addition certain allowances were made to ' 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 


29 miles south to Wana * Wliy should we not 
occupy tho healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones? 
Tho Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal vallov laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
biippoi't an army corps ; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the prohU'in. A line has been smveyed from 
Tank to Drabau and thence up tho valley to 
Fort Sanderaan, so connecting with the Zhob 
and iKuliaps later to Wana. The Giimal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kuch is the apparently 
obvious route, but would bo prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach via Tanai 
and llogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old poluv of the raiders 
woikmg westwards and our relributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
1 eastwards seems to sugge.st better lateral com- 
I inunications. The bioad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost l)e extended to Thai 
I and thence to I dak via Spin warn. From here 
, till further extension prov«'d desirable, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with tliat now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
{possible to the looker on Eventually such 
I communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
t'la Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defeiisuc possibilities substituting Razmak, 
wliich restimblcs Ootacamiiiid, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations In place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments W'hich now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise. — ^Tlio new policy, which 
has been called '• the half forward policy,” was 
.announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two extreme schools of thought. 


raids and gurrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal e^icorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley In the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. J 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were Improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Ut -Col Routh then out- 
lined a possible pdicy for Waziristan. We 
give It tcxtually, because wc believe It substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India : — 

To tile unprejudiced mind it apficars more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate , 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
i*ow being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles ; 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and i 


! This involves the completion of various roads 
at for mechanical transport wllhin Waziristan 
and along the Dera jat border : the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Razmak, by Regular 
troops until this road programme is completed ; 
i and thereafter the location of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by Khassadars, 
or local levies, finding thcir*own arms and led 
by their own leaders. 

The Result. -The oflieiul view is that the 
Judiey adopted has l»(‘gtm to [iroduce gratifying 
lesnlts The cin iilai route fiom Idak to 
Maiizai IS now' lx ing adaj)tea to eontlnuous 
luavy meeliauleal tiansijort throughout its 
luigth, the road fioin .Jandola to Sarwckal 
lias lieeii tornpleb'd. I’.rhlges liave now been 
f»|M lied ovt I tlh' Kill I am at 'I'lial and the Tochi 
( nt T.il A considoralde iiundier of Mahsuds have 
' aee< pted the presence of tile British troops in 
' Wa/iiistaii as inevitable; an<l the metalled roads 
that now tiuverso tin; eonntiy aie no longer 
iinwele«)nip But tlie iiaciflcatlon of so wide a 
tract is the work of many years. While 
the piogresa^ batiB46ictory both outlaws and 
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certain hostile sections have been busy wiHi recognition that the new policy has for the time 
raids and ambubhes. Tlieso were met by bom- ^jiven us greater peace. But caution makes 
bing operations iii t-wo instances and aerial I it nccessjiry to add that experienced soldiers 
demonstrations in others. Attcm])ts aie being j view with gi a ve anxiety the cantoning of sol- 
made to induce the Wazir emigrants to letuni diers in these wild and inhospitable places, and 
to their hoiiK'S and settle down. asks what will lie tlieii ])08ition in the event of a 

We have given the official view in icciudescencc of widespiead trouble on the 

justice to the tJovernment. Baiiuess deinaiids Borderland. 


VI AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Kinpiro were for long dominated by one mam con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Oreat Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It wa^ be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
ceaisting aggression 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography I 
of India brought homo to her administrators I 
the conviction that there were only two main , 
gates to India —through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive ' 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand. Russia thrust a military line from Mefv 
to the Kushkhnsky Post, w'here railwoiy material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway ivith tlie trail -Caucaswn 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with ; 
her European magazines. Nor lias Great ' 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
dnes of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Loss and through the 
Chapper lllft, lines which rank amongst tlie 
most picturesque and daring in the w’orld. 
Prom Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Ktiwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Bordei 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is sbicked at New 
Chaman which would emyple the line to be 


carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brouglit under British control, Quetta 
IS now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothmg has been left undene 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
I of many military a'dhorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further east the luduin railway system 
was earned to Jamiucl later up the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Kot{il. A liist class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes tieble, tlu:ead8 
the Pass to oui advanced post at Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Laudi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with tlio Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshaw'ar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the ilulla^ori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defenet* of Kabul. For unexplamed reasons; 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust ill tlie air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kar.dahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

, Between the advanced posts on «thcr side 
/■taudstbe Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
' of British policy lias been to make it strong 
I vud friendly, in the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
I rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 

I as the only means of escape from the Ungle 
' of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viouslv the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
duel of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
ho beat down opposition unt.l none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 laklis, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foieign .-supervision to fur- 
nish it vvltli arms and amiuimition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
piecipn.itcd war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885,— determined tlie northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy hciglits. The Durand 
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Ajzreemcnt settled the border on the British 
'Side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruittul source 
•of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
'upon the undemarcated section ied to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
'frontier dettrmmed shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finally 
'the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
•of the Ilelmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahamau's death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
Held, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
■well-armed regular and irregular tioops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
And to leave fifty thousand reguiara and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintam order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were maae strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahamau Khan 
distrusted British policy up to tlie day of his 
death. Ail that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it )«S8 than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would ha\e opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenais and factories. 
He reiused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect h«in. and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, wlio was in a most equivocsd position 
At the same time he repeatedly pref.sed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War. — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uUah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empiic. lie strengtheiicii 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the cutset of the* war he made a 
declaration of h.s complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions *’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difBcuIty. Ho had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility : as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his jiolicy was completely 
justified; he had kept Atghaolstan nut of the 


war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir- — It Is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as tlie possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asaan Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 2l)th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained , but theio is strong ground lor 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that witli his vindication 
by the war tlicir time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder Iiim in his sleep. His brother, 
Nusrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opmion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
[to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ;the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonineut ol N asml- 
lah ; and the Army was so Incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divertits thoughts. A further element ol 
complexity was introduced by the political 
I situation in India. The agitation against the 
! Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiara Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with Hidla. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open In- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance, 

Speedy Defeat —The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Kliybor and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated, theHith May they asked for an 
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Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, tut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of recce was signed which i'- 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 
196-197. 

Post War Relations — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months ."Jterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Miis&oone between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs The‘-e were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was rearbed 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of diffeienee it ua« 
agreed that a British Mission should ttroceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in .January 1921 
and entered Kabul wiiere a peace treaty was 
signed. 

Tlie mam points of the Treaty are sft out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 108-199. 

Afghanistan after the Wnr— Since the 
War the relations ijotwein Afghanistan and 
Great Biitain have bein good and improMiig 
Tliere 'weie painful e])i<iodes in 1023 when a mur- 
der gang from within Afghanistan committed 
raids in British India, murdenng J nghsh people 
and kidnapping English women. In (oiiise 
of time this gang was bioken u]). Ills Majestv 
the King of Afghanistan ha.s had tioubles within 
his own bordeis whidi ha\e made him gl.id of 
British Indp. The main object <>f bis go\eiii- 
ment has been to strengthen the leiouKes of 
the count ly and to bung it into clos-i'r relation 
with modern methods of administration. But 
Afghanistan is an intensely conscr^ati\e count i\ 
and no thangis are popular, especially Mtilent 
was the opiuisition to a secular foim of 
adininist ration aiui ediu.ition. 'I he dirert n'sult 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Biomiucs, and siuioiis 
reverses to the regular tiooyis sent against the 
rebels. At one time tlic position was s«'rious, 
but the rebels weie not sutliciently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid ot 
aerojilancs and other .assistance affoided b\ 
the Government of India the insuirection w^a-. 
broken. Whilst th''§ asdstance was af»preciated, 
the whole business ga\e a serious si t-back tu 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty , he had 
to withdiaw almost the whole of his admin 1 — 
tratlve code and to icM'rt to the Mahoniedan 
Law which was jireviously in foicc. 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious develo]imcnt of the 
ptjlleies of Afghanistan was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. 3'lieso astute piopugandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
iJtatcs of Tsarist llussia into Ho vie t Kepiihlies, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much iiioie 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Bonianotfs. 
The object of this policy gradually to sweep 
into the ^vlet system th" outlying provinces 
ot Persia, ot Cblua and of Atghanistan. In 


Persia this jiolky lias been foiled liy tiie vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Ilcza Khan, sineo doelari'd 
Shall. In f'binese 'Tuikcstan it is jiin ^lle(l witli 
qualified .success. In Afghanistan it iias made 
eeitain piogiess. 3'he first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Hepnhlies 
of Tajikistan, X^zbekia and 'JTirkmamstan so as 
to absorb all Noitliorn Afghanistan. This lias 
apparently been abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, have been given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines are being erected 
all over the country , roads arc being const meted, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition arc being 
supplied, whilst an air force with ilussian pilots 
and mechanics has been created and is in process 
of development. In ictuin the Bolsheviks 
liaae recened important trading faiihties The 
whole purpose of this jiolicy is ultimately to 
attack Groat Biitain in India through an absorbed 
Afglianistan. 

It is very doiibtfn 1 if the Amir and his advisers 
were dccciviHi by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple ydan of taking 
all they could gi't without tlie slightest mtem- 
tion of handing themselves over to tbeBoIsbeviks. 
But it IS e.isiir to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out , iriimds of the Afghans were asking 
tlicm''elves wliethei the Amir was not nourish- 
ing Mjiers in bis bosom Tow',ards the end of 
1025 and in the early part of 1026 there was a 
rude aw’akening The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting couiscs of the Oxns. In December 
I BolshoMk forces cajituri'd with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier, 
these events aioiis('d great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram ptiblico. 
Theie the matter remained at the end of the 
year 'There 's no little evidence to show that 
though the 1mm of government has changed 
in Biissia the amis of Kussian policy are the 
same It used to be said that the test of Kussian 
good faith under the Anglo-Riisslan Agreement 
would he the attitude of Betrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenherg-'fashkent railway to 
'rermes. That line has been const rneted by 
the I<olshe\ iks 'The Afghans have had their 
eyes ojiciied, witli what results remains to he 
seen. 

Russo- Afghan Treaty — Outwardly the 
relations between tlie two Kates au' fiiendly 
In Dei ember 1026 tlie Afghan pamis pulihshed 
tlic text of a new’ tieaty coiuluded with Soviet 
Russia, wliich was signed on .lugust .list, hut 
it jiunidod that it should in no wav mtcifere 
witli tlic secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
Fihiuarv 28tli, 1021 ''Pile laineiiial clauses of 
tills tieatv, as disclosed m the Atglian papers, 
aie as follows . — 


Clause 1 — In the cMuit ot wai or hostile 
aitioii hetwTeii one ot the loiitMitiug parties 
and a thud power or powtis, the other con- 
traiting paity will olieserxe neiitiality in res- 
pect of tlie first contiactmg patt> . 


CUiiuic 2.— Both the emit 1 acting ^ parties 
agree U) abstain from mutual aggiession, the 
one against the other Mitluii their own 
ilondnioiifl also tliey will do nothing winch may 
^ugc political 01 mllitaiy l),uiu to the other 
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party. Tho contracting paitios particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreement's with any one oi mon' 
other powem a£r.dn‘^t ('ach other. Each will 
also abstain Irom joining any boycott or financial 
or economic bloekaeh' oiganized against tlu' 
other pait>. lU'Uhs this in case tlie attitude 
of .a tiiiid ])o\\(T oi jioMcis in liostik* towards 
one ot the < out i.n ting paities, the othei , 
contraitmg jiaitv will not lu'lp such host lie j 
policy, aiul, tnitlui, amH ]>iohil>il tlie e'xeciition 
of siuh poliey and hostile action® and 
measures within its dominions. 


tiacting narties will allow nrmi'd fi'rc^'s, arms 
ammunition, or other w'ar mateiiai, meant 
to be used against the otlii'i contracting paity 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clnw^e () — This licatv will taki' ('tTeefc from 
tlic date ot its latilii luion, wlm li slionld take 
l)lac(‘ w’lfluii thie(' months ot its signal nrc. 
It will he Aahd fm thu-e V('ais Alter this 
lu'riod it will Kinaiu in toue ioi anothiT year 
piOMded neitliei ot tin* jiaities has given notice 
siK montbs hetoii* the <iat(‘ ol its e\i)iiy that it 
should cease alter that tune. 


h — Ihc high contmetmg parties i On 23id theie was al.o sigm'd in Berlin 

acknowlMlgo one aiiothep Government as ! a tieaty betwei'ii Geimanv and Alghanistan 
nghtfu and iiuh pcndent I hey agree to abstain i ^^h^(h amounted to no mon' than tlie estahlisli- 
iiom all soi-ts ot aimed or unaimed inteiterence | mua ot di})lomatie relation- 
in one aiiotlK'i’s mteinal affairs Tliey w'lll I 

decidedly neithei join nor help any om‘ oi moie | A British Minister is estaiilished in Kabul 
other powers whieli iiiteifeio in oi against one , as w'ell as the rcpiesiuiti laves of otlu'r European 
of the contiacting GoAeinm''nt None ot the States. The representatives of Afglianistan aie 
contracting paities will peimit in its dominions | established in India and in London, and at some 
the foimatiou oi existence of societies and tlie ■ of the Euiopean capitals. The vaiious sub- 
activities ot individuals wliose obji (t is to gathei , sidiaiy agic'ements niider the Tieaty have been 
aimed toie<> witii a view to injming th<' otUei’s j lariied into effeet. 
mdepemieme, oi ot}ici\M-(‘ sueh a<ti\ili«‘s will j 

be clueked Similaily, neither ol the con-' Brdis/i /iVprcsf’/dnbrr ‘ Major ITumphroys. 


VII TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia m Central Asia. Tho , 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren , 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal,' 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa-— 
bis desire vias to establish facilities for trade,* 
to open up friendly relations with a Power’ 
which was giving us trouble on th* frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Waireu Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and tlie last Englishman to visti 
Lhasa, until the Yonnghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofheial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colraan Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but It was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suziTalnty over 
Tibet was recogniseii, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay e.xcessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundarv between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tho way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-TIbet 
ronties. These supplementary arrange ra'^nts 


provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British .subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
u-«lc''S in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fut'ed to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government weie 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters w’hich he adJ'-essed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 
with the T.sjir of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorpeff, who hftd established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
D<alai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission m 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Rus.sia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “ the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.*’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Llvadia. Dorjleff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of aa 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted hoi^o through Central Asia by 
a Ru^slan^-force to* which several IntetUgenCe 
viffleors were attached. At the tlmc'f was 
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mmoured that DorjiefI had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards oflacially contradicted by the Russian , 
Government. j 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 1 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with tiie Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Uome Govern- ; 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Yoiingbusband 
was tlio Rritish representative, but after montlis 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marls 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the Rntish to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid oil at the ^ate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa toi 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. ’ 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the ' 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of ' 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The riglit 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention •was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere In the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Bcgulationfi 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
tnent of a British Trauo Agentiat Gyantse. 


Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rus?ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. lie left the internal goveniinent of 
Tibet in confusion, udd one of Sir Francis 
Younghiisband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It, was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action,*’ it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res- 
' pected at Lliasa. To this end she proceeded 
to COD vert Tibet from a vassal state Into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh feng. 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 

I He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
' city, marching tlirough eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Tbence 
' he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1 1908, was received by tiie Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909. But It was soon apparent that the ideas 
1 of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism wluch lie had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been txiiLperatcd by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. Tiie report that a strong Chinese 
♦"orce was mowng on Lliasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama tliat he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Clunese tiooTO, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Clunese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
ictiou. They pointed nut tliat Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be Indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
' frontier, especially with I^epal, and pressed 
.that ail effective Tibetan Government bo main- 
I tained. The attitude of the Chinese Qovern- 
1 ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
I of order, that China had no intention of con 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for tiie good couduct of Tibet, 
I sho must be in a position to see that her wishes 
, were respecte.l by tlie Tibetans. Finally, the 
I Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an Impossible p' r^on that they had been 
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compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion Id China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Cninese troops in Tibet were ■ 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sougnt escape not through China, but through ' 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta | 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in )913. . 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley ! 
stated the policy of the British Government 1 
in relation to these changes. He said the j 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese I 
Republic saying that Tibet came withm the | 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; I 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an . 
equal footing with other provinces of China, j 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- ) 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 1 
China is to have no right of active intervention | 
In the internal administration of Tibet, and , 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to , 
discuss the relation of the three countnes. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China ; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone v/as to be constituted in ' 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position , 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 


ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off thei ast vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
Chin.\ rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of conf-ider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute conlusion these external 
forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indian political horizon. The 
veil has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, ami 
affaiis in that country pursue an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the GoV(rnm<nt of India. In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
1)0 sent to discuss with him the position In 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C. M G., I. C. S., Political 
Offleerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

Britigh Trade F. Williamson 

hritish Trade Agent, YaUing — F. Williamson. 


Vni.~THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as If the British line were con- 
timions with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From ChitraJ to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The flirt of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
U.v.r, itis almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily dlscliarges them througli the agerev 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, comp-ised mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak 


Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepa 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes Independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. T|je governing ma- 
chine in Nepal Is also peculiar. The Maharai 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests In the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
3ir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of bis 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or wrainst Chinese aggression through Tibet. I'he 
friction between the Chinese and th3 Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen * 
fcury the Chinese marened an army to the eon^ 
fines of Ehatmandu-> one of the mo«>t remarK* 
able military a^hievemiuts iD the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
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Minister Nopal has been largely iree from 
Internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal Is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1011 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
^pllvered up. The cost of the expedition was 
11 s. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hil's has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 


runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares^ 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac<* 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous* 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of tlie Shan States is for the most 
part Included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by tlie Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress* 
Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
IS a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superinteuuents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. Thtj relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


Ill British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it Is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If tiio will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to bo annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties arc 
Usually assessed at lOf years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Rs 10,000 and Rs. 60,000 the 
duty payable is 2i%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of tlie value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty tiie following items arc 
allowed to be deducted : — 

' . Debts left by the deceased including mort 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of func»^ai expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beaeflcially or with general power tc 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The j/articulars of all tiiese items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice 01 the Higli Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the propeities particularly immoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Jte venue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If uo-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested witliin 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
IS ordered to bo granted. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
pf Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdne-s 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of tlie Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Kisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at tiie mouth of the 
8hat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra pic 
Nasarioh, on tli(' Enphr'it^'s, th^^nce north 
wards to Baghdad, the liir passing a consi- 
derabio distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 


the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinite! v delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to jom the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Tians-Perslan lino. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier In the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region cast and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway sj'stem, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance m the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 

j There remains the possibility of linking the 
' Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghinistnn. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line wTilcJi proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
Iiorder on Chaman The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir HabibuUah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
i)ordera What the present Afghan Government 
tiiink about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, out the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge lln% extending the 
Iiidiui railwav system through the Khyiier Pass 
to Landi Kh ina, at it4 we-,tcrn extremity, opens 
a prospect of further pos'iiblc rail connections 
with Afghanistan 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian commnnicatioQs have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valiev, where the Karun River runs Into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of W’estern 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oli 
wells also lie Britain has long established 
special relation-; (With tlfS Karun Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. j Appointment. | Port. 


Afghanistan. 

Syed Qasim Khan 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Mirza Paz Muhammad Khan .. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad Khan 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic 



♦Mr, J. F. Barton 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta, 

Austria. 



♦Signor F. Stella 'on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. C A Watbon-Stei)hens(Ag) 

Do. 

Do. 

Belgium. 

Monsieur F. Janssens (on lea\e) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur R Chaidron . . 

Do. 

Bombay, 

•Mr W. Clarke 

Consul 

Karachi, 

•Mr. F. E. L. Worke (on leave) 

Do. 

Madras. 

♦Mr r. W. Foster (A".' 

Do. .... 

Do. 

♦Mr. C. tl Wodehouse .. 

Do. ... 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr, J. Lowry 

Do .... 

Akyab. 

♦Mr. J. Lince (Ag. C'onsnl-rteneral) .. 

V ice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bolivia. 



♦Mr. Abani Mohan Tagore 

Consul-Genera 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr.G. R. Neilsou 

Consul 

Rangoon 

Brazil. 



Dr. Manscl Acostinho de Herodia 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Senhor ,1 . P. Dias 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

♦Mr. V. E. Nazareth 

Do 

Karachi . 

Vacant 

Do 

Bom bay. 

♦Mr.C. n. Straker 

Do 

Madras. 

•Mr. A. E. Donaldson 

Do 

Pan goon. 

Vacan t 

Commercial Agcrt 

Do. 

Chile. 



Senor Don P. Pacheco (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Mareo A. Silva ( Ag ) 

Do 

Do. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Mr. H. W. Child (Ag ) ! 

Do 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr. J. G. Bendien (Ag.) 

Vice-Consul 

Bom bay. 

• Mr. A . R. Leishuian 

Do 

Chittagong. 

China. 



.Mr. H. S. Tcheng 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



* Dr. Benode Behari Bonerjee 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Sanor W. F. Pals 

Con«nl 

Bombay. 

senor Don Enrique Molina Y. Enrequez 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 



Dr. A. Lafar 

Consul 

Bombay 

Vacant .. .. .. .. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Mr. G. 8. Mahomed 

Consular A «cn^ .. 

Do. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. | 

Appointment. 

Port, 

Denmark. 



Vacant , . . , . . , , . ^ ( 

■"Ml H. B. Whithy 

*Mr. Pj. H. Danchell 

* Mr. W. M. Browning .. 

*Mr. C. J. J. Britton 

*Mr. A. Hansen .. 

♦Mr. A. L. B. Tucker (on leave) 

Vacant 

♦Mr. L. E C, liverard .. 

oonsuLGeneral 

Dousal 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay* 

Madras. 

Rangoon, 

Calicut. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein, 

Ecuador. 



♦Mr. E. G. Di\OD, (). B. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Finland. 



♦Mr. V H. A li. Haidcasfcle 

•Mr, M. Joakira .. 

•Mr. J. W. Maefarlaue 

Consul 

Do. .... 

Vice-Con'^ul. . 

Borabav. 

Rangoon, 

Madras. 

France. 



Monsieur L. Pj. U Laronce 

Monsieur P. L. V Sudrcau 

* Monsieur M. Garreau . . 

•Mr. E. L. Price 

•Mr. P\ K. L. \Vorke((m leave) 

•Mr, C. W. Foster (Ag ) 

Vacant 

Mr. W.T. Milne 

V acant 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Commercial Agent 

Consular Agent 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ralcutta 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

Karachi . 

Madras. 

Do. 

Chittagong 

Rangoon. 

Akvab. 

1 Tellichcn y. 

Germany. 

|consul-Geiuial 


Baron Biiedt Von Collonbcrg-Biedtghcim | 

!Mons Karl Kapj) .. .. .. 

♦Herr H A. W. Huchtlng 

Hr. Hans Koster . . .. .. ,, 

iGonsul 

1 Do. 

Vice Consul 

Calcutta, 
j Boml>ay. 
j Rangoon. 

1 Calcutta. 

Greece. 

Vacant 

*Mr. J Iluinphery, O.B.P] 

C(yi'-ul-Gencral 

'Consul 

' Calcutta, 
j Karachi. 

Guatemala. 

j 

i 

•dr. H.Birkni>re 

Consul 

j Calcutta 

<* Hungary. 


1 

•Mr. P:iii?euc Ludwig (on leave) 

♦Mr. A.S. Jvinick(Ag.) 

Consul 

Do. .... 

1 .Madras 

Do. 

Italy. 


1 

1 

■Signor Bgo Tonnnasi 

Nobile, Don (Jiuseppe Serpi 

Vacant 

♦Cav. PL Benasagiio 

Bignor Oav, A. Manzato (on le,v\c) 

♦Mons. lilario (’ictn<uiino 

Vacant ..... 

Vacant ..... 

♦Signoi ll. Stuparicli ... 

Vacant .. 

* 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 

Do 

Do. 

Do. ... 

, j Calcutta. 

1 Bombav. 

, Calcutta. 

D(n 

1 Itoinbay. 

.j Do. 

Rangoon. 

, 1 MadiaP, 

, 1 Karachi, 

Akyab. 

i 

• Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers, 


Xamc, 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Japan. 

1 


Mr. Ken Aoaoka, C. B. J!^. 

Mr. Kanzo Ito 

Mr, K. Tainaki .. 

Mr. K. Naito •• .» 

i Consul-General 
j Vice-Consul 

1 Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon, 

Liberia. 

i 


♦Mr. L.B. Xayak 

•Dr. Benode Behari Bonerjce .. .. .. 

1 Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Mexico. 



•Mr. E. L. B Gall 

' Consul 

Calcutta. 

Netherlands. 

1 


Monsieur P. Staal 

Monsieur B. Kloyn Molekamp 

Monsieur J. G. Bendien 

♦Monsieur D. Van Wijngaarden (on leave) . 
*Mr. C. Van Amerengen (in charge) . . 

♦Mr. W. J. U. Turnbull 

•Mr. W. Massink 

•Mr. D. Allart 

Consul-Ocncrdl 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

' ]3o 

' Do 

Do 

1 Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 
Rangoon , 
Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 

1 


♦Mr.C.H. A. E. Hardcastie 

; Consul 

Bombay. 

Norway. 

1 

1 

1 

Monsieui G. Lochen 
•Mr. P. E. Hardcastle .. 

•Sir. J. F. Simpson, Kt 

•Mr. H. W. Child 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

1 Calcutta. 

' Bomoay, 
j Madras. 

1 Rangoon. 

•Mr. C. H. A. E. llardcastle 

Mr. J. C. Clarke (on leave) 

•Mr. M, T. Ferguson (Ag. 

Mr. C. M. Penny 
•Mr, W. S. Chapman 

•Mr. J. J. Floekhart 

Vice-Consul .. ..1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bombay, 

\kval). 

Do. 

Basseir . 

Moulmein. 

Karachi. 

Panama. 



♦Cav. E. Benasagiio (Ag ) . . 

1 Consul 

Calcutta. 

Persia. 



Mirza Taghi Khan Nabavi 

Mirza Asadullah Khan, Behoani, c n l, 

•Vacant 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . . i 

* Khan Bahadur Mirza Ali Akbar ShlrazI . . j 

♦Aga Muhammad Hussain Shushtary (on j 
leave). 

•Mr. Ali Akbar Shushtary (Ag ) . . , . , 

Vacant ' 

' Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Vice-Consul , , 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Peru. 



•Mr. H.O Sturgeijs .. .. .. .. 

Mr. Mario Bedoya 

Vacant 

Consul-General . , , . ' 

Consul . . . , . . 1 

•‘I 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Rangoon 


* H oiiorary . 
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JSain«. 


Portugal. 

Dr. Aniadeii da Silva (Ag.) .. 

Mr, G. C. Moses . 

♦Senhor A. M. DeSouza 
Vacant 

♦Senhor A. P. J. Fernandes 
♦Senhor A. B. da Fonseca 
♦Senhor A. M, Telxeira 

Siam. 

♦Mr. P). E. (5 Eddis 
♦Mr. (J. L. Winteibothaiu 
♦Mr. F. H. Wrought or 
♦Mr. W. K. H. Taylor .. 

Spain. 

Senhor Don Albert de la Guardia W O joa 
Dr D. S. Fiascr 
♦Mr. M. Crezoiix 
♦Mr. L Walker 
♦Mr. W. Young 
♦Mr. W.ir Child 


Sweden. 

Monsieur C, A. E. SiAfwerhjelir . . 

♦Mr, K. P, Warmingtou 

♦Giaeoma JduO Meli 

♦Mr. E. A, Peaison 

♦ Mr. A, M. Bogerson 

♦Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) 

Vacant 


Switzerland. 

Mr. H. W. Bus (Ag.) .. 

♦Monsieur M. M. Staud 

♦Mr. B. Ifalt'i (Acting),. 

United States of America. 


Mr. J. Q. Lay .. 

Mr. W. L Jenkins 
Mr. W. B. Kcbllnger . . 
Mr, E. V. Klcliardsoii . . 
Afr. A. II. Thom.son 
Mr. E. P*. Montgomery . . 
Mr. C. J. Pasar . . 

Mr. T. E. Burke. . 

Mr. C. T. Everett 

Mr. W. II. Peach 

Mr. II. J>. Buell 

♦Mr. II. D Siinon«on 

Mr. W. li. Douidns (Aumor) 

♦Mr. W. II Minor 

Mr, Dale W Maher 

Ml. 11. It. Willey 

Mr. E. S Parker.. 

Mr. Koyn V. Gram 
Dr. H. B. Osborn 

Vat'ant 

Vacant 

Vacant 


*Mr. J. F. Barton 


Uruguay. 


Venezuela. 

•Mr. Abanl Vlohau Tagore 


1 

Appotntruent. j 

i 

Port. 

Consul-General . . . . ^ 

Bombay. 

Consul < 

Daicutta. 

Do ] 

aangoon. 

Vice-Consul . . . . 

Do. 

Do ] 

Bombay. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do J 

Madras. 

Consul-General . . . . ' 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

V ice-Consul . . 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

1)0 

Madras. 

Do 

Karachi 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Madras. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do 

Rangoon . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Consul-Gcneial 

Bombay. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. .. • 

Madras. 

I'oiisiil General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

dancoo" . 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Do 

Caleiitta. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do, 

1)0 

Do. 

no 

Madras. 

Do 

Ranizoon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent .. 

Bassein. 

Do. 

, Moulmein. 

Do 

, Akyab, 

Cousul 

, Calcutta. 

Ck>u8ul 

. Calcutta. 


♦ Uoaorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy armyoJ India originated m 
t' e small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled! for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1065. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing j 
Madras m 1746. Following the French example, j 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- | 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence | 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces i 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks, j 
It became necessary for the English Company ' 
to form a larger military establishment. The | 
new commandant at once set about the organi- | 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the | 
garrison v as given a company formation. This i 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army j 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Cora- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European ' 
companies were developed into tiie Madras , 
Fusiliers; similar companies m Bengal and 
Bombay became the l-.t Bengal and 1st Bom- ' 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- ' 
iarly organised by I..awrcnce and Clive. By | 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, j 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in ] 
1754. 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
time for a century or more the array in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raiseii to the ix)sition of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Cootc completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established bv the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated In 1761. 
A numlier of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to tiie Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Miisalmau adventurers such as Hydcr All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with tiie defeat and 
death ofTipuand the capture of Seringapatam 
m 1799. 

Heorganisatiou of 1796.— In 1796 the 
native armies, which liad been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the natives numbered some 07,000, the infantry 
being generally formed Into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed ny Unking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor- General, firmly Imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
intluence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
liattles of Laswan and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore — The Indian Army 
had been from time to tune subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of th(*8c 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 180G 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny w-as suppressed by 
Cplonel Gillespie, who galloped o’^er from Arcct 
I at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
I in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
j neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

i Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions • were undertaken 
in the ''arly part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
i assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
j were overcome in this war after offering a 
' stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically sf;he whdie army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirkoe, Sitabaldi, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Sonthem India The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unftntunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh (lough The Sikhs were defeated 
afterstubborn fights at Miidki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and ‘^obraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Ghilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Biirmcae War, the first having taken place In 
1824, 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes wliich * have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to onr army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was t55tjj,blished, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
Involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and Involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Array 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops, 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops ; and in Bombav 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power oio the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward, 
^ne final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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Introduction of a new cartridge. The mnskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
c^v^r. which had to he bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a now cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Bcr* 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the house of the Europeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunafelv there was in Meenit no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops m the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were aPowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time w’orn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand voars of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
hold only by a few native battolions. who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
m India. ITie capitali’ constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An array was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnapore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there wete many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Arabeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure wa« 
Ix)rd Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns In 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged ip many 
ardupus enterprises* 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz : Bengal, Bombay and UFadras. 
the total strengtli being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and rhe 
Introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, viz'. Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals ot 
Commands led to delay in the despatch ot 
business The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was diMded into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — e.veli 
under a General Officer ivho was res|x>iisii>I(’ 
for the command, ln^pe(■tion and training of 
the troops but was given no administrate e 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not leplaeed until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their ]')rpdccc'.vors It w'as now 
realised that administration was being iindiih 
centralised at Army Ilcadquarteis and tlic 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneoec- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H (?., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation “Aimy” to “Command” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrate e staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new pnnciple.s or wui. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Offu er Commauding-in- 
Chief, 

Present System of Administration 
of the Army in India. 

The easetitial feature-i of the Army, as cons- 
tructed on its present basis, will be found in the 
bibliography of “The Army in India and its 
Evolution,” a publication issued with the au- 
thority of the Government of India in 192 J. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho 
rity in regard to the military administration 
lo India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 


Army of high rank with recent Indian ex- 
Iierience. The appointment is at present held 
by Field Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G C.B., 
K C S.I , K C M.G , who was formerly General 
Officer Comniandiiig-in Chief of the Northern 
Coinmand. The Military Secretary is assisted 
by one flist grade staff officer, selected from the 
Indian Army. In order that he may keep 
in touch with the current Indian affairs, the 
JMilitary Secretary is exfiected to visit India 
during the tenure of his ofiice. In addition, 
by a practice which ha.s obtained for many 
yeais, a retired Indian Army officer of high 
rank has a seat upon the Secretory of State’s 
Council. 

ITio superintendence, direction aiid control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested In the Go\ crnor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as tliey exercise in 
respect of other departments of the Government; 
in the first phase of the re orcsentative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from tlie control of tlie Legislature. 

The Commander-in-chief. — The next 

authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Armv Member 
of the Viceroy's Executi\e Council. HeisaEo 
a member of the ( ouncil of State. All the 
1 work connected with tlic administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policv of tlic Go\ eminent of India, 
the resxjonsihility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combat ant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military oiKjratiuns ba.scd upon India 
are centered in one autlionty, — the Commander- 
in-CIiief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Roval InCian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. 1 he Cominander-in- 
t hief is assisted in tlie executive side of his 
administration by i Principal Stiff Officers, 
vtz , the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quarter iNfaster-Gcncral and the 
MasU*r-General of Supply. 

The Army Department-— The staff of the 
Army Department Sccref^ariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the Socrctaries in the cUil 
departments, is a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India as a whole, possessing the 
.constitutional right of access to the Viceroy ; a 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer, 
fcliree Assistant Secretaries, one of wliom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ Board, and 
the Officer- In-eliargc, Med.il Distribution. The 
Inspecting Officer of ]Srilitary Lands and Can- 
tonments is attached to the Army Department 
for advice, etc , on such matters. 

The Army Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force In India, In so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders ofi dhe Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations wit^ commaiulwt 
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or troops or tlie staffs of formations subor- ' 
dmate to Army Headquarters : It has continuous 
auvi intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the India Army List The Army administra- 
tion is represented in the Legislature by the 
Army Member In the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the legislative Assembly 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely : The Chief of 
the General Staff, the Adjutant-General, the 
Quarter master- Gen oral, the Master-General of 
Supply, the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Army Department and the 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, repre- 
senting the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It is mainly an advisory j 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting ! 
the Commandor-in-Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collective^ 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 1 
Commander-in-Cliief for the consideration of ! 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads ' 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided in four command 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief. The details of the organisation are given 
in the table on p. 254 and it will be seen that the 
Commands comprise 13 districts: and 3 Inde- 
pendent Brigade Areas. The Northern Command, 
with Its lieadqnarters at Murree, coincides 
roughly with the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province; the Southern Command, 
with headquarters at Poona, eojiicides roughly 
with the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
and part of the Central Provinces; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nainl Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; while the Western 
Command, whoso headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind, Rajputana and Balucldstan. 

The General Officer Commanding-in-Chkt 
of each Command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops station M within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four Commands, tlio cnl\ 
formations Directly controlled by Army Head 
quarters are the Burma District and the Aden 
Independent Brigade, which, mainly because ot 
their geographical situation, cannot conveni 
ently bo included in any of the four Command 
areas. 

^ Tlie distribution of the troops allotted to the 
Commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking forco must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is In peace. With this end in 
view, the Array in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories qf troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The Field Army, 

9 


(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force normally consists of 12 J infantry brigades 
with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 5 
Cavalry Brigades. Tlio Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff OfficervS 
cliarged with the administration of : — 

(а) The General Staff Branch ; 

(б) The Adjutant- General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General's Branch. 

(d) The IMaster-General of Supply’s Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, witli plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribn- 
I tlon of the army for internal security and external 
use. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch deals with all 
matters api^ertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the mllit.ary forces, the 
peace distribution of the army, discipline, jiav 
and ptuis’ons, etc. The Judge Advocate-General 
forms p.irt of the Branch. The Director of 
Medical Scr\ices in India, who was independent 
before the war, is now included in the Adjutant- 
General’s Branch. 

The Quartcrmaster-Gcnerars Branch is 
conci'rncd with the specification, provision, in- 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, t.e., 
foodstiitt*?, forage, fuel, clothing, armaments, 
ammunition, equipment, etc. 

The Master- General of Supply’s Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
the Military farms and conducts all matters 
relating to contracts in respect of food- stuffs, 
etc. 

There are other branches of Army Heivd- 
. quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, bet are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) The Military Secretary, usuolly a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King's Commission, the selection of officers 
for staff apjKiintmcnts. and til*' appointment of 
otlh'cis to the Arni> in India Hcm rve ot Offic*“Ts. 

(2) Tlie Engineer-ln-Chicf, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
In India. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
, of whom the most Important are the Major- 
1 General, Cavalry, the Major-General, Boyal 
; Artillery, and the Colonel, Iloyal Tank Cerps. 
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General Officer Commanding 
Madras District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Bombay District. 

(2nd eJass.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Poona District. 

(Ist class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Central Provinces District. 
(1st class.) 
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General Officer Commanding 
Presidency and Assam 
District. 

(2nd class.) 

Allahabad (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

Delhi (Independent) Brigade Area. 

General Officer Commanding 
United Provinces District, 
(lit class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District. 

(2nd class.) 

General Officer Commanding 
Baluchistan District. 

^Ist class ) 

7hob (Independent) Brigade Area. 
General Officer Commanding 
Waziristan District. 

(2nd class ) 

General Officer Commanding 
Lahore District. 

(1st class.) 

General Officer CJomraanding 
Rawalpindi District 
(Ist class.) 

Genoral Officer Commanding 
Kohat District. 

(2nd class.) 

General OiBcer Commanding 
Peshawar District. 

(Ist class.) 
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Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India am units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located pcnnanently in India. Units of the 
British Army arc detailed for a tour of forcipn 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion ot a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas The tour of overseas sc'rviec 
of a British battalion is usually 16 years. In the 
case of British cavalry the same arrangement 
cannot be applied, as one unit only comprises 
the regiment. The normal tour of overseas 
duty for a regiment of British cavalry is 14 
years. In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that requirexl for war. In India, the jxiace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British iiersonnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. — There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
.')71 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India and A<len 
18 4(5, each with an establishment of 28 officers 
and 882 other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition ot a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the Machine 
Gun Gorps, eight machine guns were Included 
ill tlie equipment of a British infantry battalion. 
The jieace establishment of Indian* combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and forty- 
one Indian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it is emailed, is transferred en blot to another 
Lritish battalion when the battalion to which 
it was Oiiginally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 


establishment two consist of three batteries, 
each armed with six 18-poiinder guns, and one 
battery with six 4*5'' howitzers, and one brigade 
of two batteries armed with six 18-pounder 
guns, and two batteries armed with 4*5^howitzers. 
Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

Field ( Rein jorennent) Brigade — The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each arnnd witli six 18-poundei guns, and two 
4*5" howitzers. 

Ammuniiim Columns . — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. 

Indian Pack Brigades . — Six brigades, each 
consisting of headquarters, one British and three 
Indian batteries, also one unbrigaded battery 
and one section. The British battery and two 
Indian batteries per brigade ave armed, with 
four 3*7" howitzers, the remaining batteries 
are armed with four 2*75“ guns. The Arma- 
ments of the Frontier posts at ICohat, Fort 
Loikhart, Saidgi, Idak, Ilazani. Damdil, Thai, 
Chaman Peshawar , Hindubagh ; Malakand ; 
Shagai , Ghakdara and Fort Sandeman are also 
manind by personnel of Indian Pack Brigades. 
B. A. 

Medium Brigades . — Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and two tractor- 
drawn batteries. In addition, there are the 
tractor-drawn batteries, two armed w’lth 6". 
26 cwt., howitzers and one with 60-pounder 
guns on a lower establishment, each with 
only one section mobile. For administrative 
purposes one of these lower establishment 
batteiics is brigaded with each of the two 
Medium Brigades : the third battery (armed 
with 60-pounder guns) is iinbrigaded. In 
each brigade, therefore, there are threetractor- 
drawn and one horsedrawn batteries : in one 
brigade, the horse-drawn battery is armed 
with 60-pounder guns, in the other, with 6" 
howitzers, 

Jleavg Brtgade . — Headquarters and two bat- 
teries at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 


ttoyal Artillery. — Indians are employed ! 
as drivers and artificers in the Kojal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in pack batte- 
ries, and as gunners in hea^y batteries. 

Tlie peace organAation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows ; 

Royal Horse Artillery . — One brigade, consisting 
of headquarters, three batteries and three 
ammunition columns, and one unbrigaded 
battery and ammunition column. Each battery 
is armed with six 13-pounder guns. 

Field{Righer and Lower E stablishment) Brigades • 
— Seven brigades on the higher establishment, 
each 1‘onsisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Three brigades on the lower establishment, 
^ch consisting of headquarteis and four batteries. 
Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment, 
*o*J5“*^>rigade3 consist ol two batteries, each armed 
with six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 4*6* howitzqcs. Three brigades I 
consist of throe batteries, each armCl with six 
lo-pounder guns, and one battery with six 4*6'' 
howitzers. Of the three brigades on the lowefj 


i Artillery Training Centres . — One centre for 
' Indian ranks of R H. A. and of field and 
I medium batti ries and another centre for Indian 
' ranks of pack batteries. These centres were 
created for the recruitment and training of 
Indian personnel. 

Engineer Services. 

The EngIneer-in-Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is direct I v 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in -Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for w'ar of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution ancj maintenance of all 
military works. 
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(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Orgaymadon.— The Engineer organisation 
of the Array consists of two main brandies, 
m 2 ., the “ Sappers and Miiers*' and '* rionceis" 
and the Military Englnicr Services, 

The composition of the Corps of Sappeis 
and Miners is as follows : 

King George's Own Bengal Sappers and j 
Miners, with headquarters at Roorkee Queen 
Victoria’s 0«n IVfadras Sappers and Miner:*- i 
with headquarters at Bangalore, Roya! Bombay | 
Sappers and Miners, with headqn I'ters at, 
Kirkee, Burma Sappers and Miners, with ' 
Headquarters at Mandalay. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. ; 
The first three Corps are commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Siibadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar j 
Quartermaster. The staff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and arc equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection witli field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, s.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. The Bridging Train 
comprises a sufficient number of pontoons to 
make a number of floating bridges. 

The Military Engineer Service.? control 
all military works in India, Burma and Aden, 
except In the case of a few small outlying 
military stations, which are in charge 
of Public Works Department. They control 
all works for the Royal Air lorre and for the 
Royal Indian Marine ; and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-Gdneral 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, and in Aden. 

The EngIneer-in-Chief is aasktecl by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Electrical and Mechanical). 

In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil ^ 
works In the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, ! 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commission' r. The Chief i 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 

P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General I 
m Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters I 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E., j 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters * 


of each district there Is a Commanding Royal 
Engineer, assisted In the ten Ist class districts 
by A. C. R. Es. Officers of the Barrack Depart- 
ment arc also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison J'higinccrs arc in charge of 
brig.adc areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subdivisions under 
Sul)-divLsional Officeis. T’ho sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Hoads, Elt'ctiical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store* 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
i by the Commander-In-Chief in India as part of 
[ the defence services of the Indian Empire. 

: The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
j Army estimates. The Commander ol the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding In India 
18 an Air Vice-Marshal, whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Major-General in the Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and Is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India, 'i’ho Air Officer Commanding 
has a headquarters staff constituted in five 
branches, namely, air staff, personnel, 

technical and stores and medical. The system 
of staff organisation is similar to the staff system 
obtaining in the Army. Broadly speaking, the 
duties assigned to the divisions mention- 
ed are those which are performed by the 
I General Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General’s 
, and Military Secretary’s branches, the 

' Quartermaster- General's branch, and Medical, 

J respective!’ , of Army Headquarters. Thoforma- 
' tiona subordinate to Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters are: (1) The Wings which, in their 
I turn, compriso the squadrons of aeroplanes. 
(2) The Aircraft Depot. (3) The Aircraft Park. 

The Wings- — There are three Wings in 
India, namely, at Peshawar, Rlsalpur and 
Quetta. The Wing, Commander is an officer 
with Air Force rank corresponding to the rank 
, of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. He is equip- 
ped with a staff organised on the same system 
I as the headquarters staff of the Air Force. 

'J he Wing Headquarters establishment consists, 
approximately, of six officers and fourteen other 
ranks. 

The Squadrons.—Of the six squadrons, five 
' are extended along the Nftrth-West Frontier 
I from Quetta to Risalpur and one is stationed 
at Ambala. ’I’hc squadron is the primary air 
force unit and it consists, normally, of a head- 
quarters and three flights of aeroplanes. A 
flight can be detached temporarily but not 
I permanently from its squaiiron, as repair faci- 
I iitios, workshops, and stores cannot economi- 
' cally be organised on anytlilng loM’cr than a 
, squadron basis. The squadron headquarters 
I comprises the officers and other ranks required 
i for the command and administration of the 
! squadron as a whole ; it Includes the workshop 
and repair units, tlie armouries and equipment 
stores of the squadron. The number of aero- 
planes In a squadron varies with the type of 
aeroplane of which tfie squadron is composed ; 
but, speakint? generally, all squadrons on a peace 
basis have twelve aeroplanes, i.e., four in each 
of the three flights. 
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Of the six squadrons, two are equipped with j 
Do Havilland 9A aeroplanes and are allotted , 
to distant reconnaissance and bombardment 
duties ; the other four, which arc allotted to I 
army co-operation duties, have Bristol flKhtci ' 
aeroplanes. 'J’iie establishment of otlieers in 
a squadron eonsisls of six oflieers in the head- 
quarters and fifteen olliccrs allotted to flyiiiK 
duties. Tills allows a reserve of one officer for 
each of the operative flights. 

The Aircraft Depot— May conveniently 
be described as the wholesale store and pro- 
vision department of the Royal Air Force. 
Technical stores from the United Kingdom 
are received and, in the first instance, held in 
the Aircraft Depot. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park. — Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retail establishment. Inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
stocks held in the park are, liowever, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept 
as low as distance from the depot and local 
conditions will admit. In war, the Aircraft 
Park is intended to be a mobile formation. 
In peace, the Aircraft Park is located at Lahore. 
New aeroplanes, received from the United 
Kingdom, are erected there, but no major re- 
pairs are undertaken. 

Composition of Establishments. — The 

personnel of the Royal Air Force in India con- 
sist of offic.ers, non-commissioned officers and 
airmen of the Royal Air Force of the United 
Kingdom, and Indian artificers and mechanics 
belonging to the Indian technical section. The 
officers are employed on administrative, flying 
and technical duties ; but all are required to 
bo capable of ilylng an aeroplane. A proposal 
to employ non-commissioned officers as pilots, 
has been agreed to by the Government of India 
and there are now six of those m India, Other 
uirmeu are einplovcd hohdy on technical 
work, Tlu* only llymg personnel who aie 
not officers are those miinbenng above and 
a few aeiial gunners who are airmen from \aii- 
ous trades. The nun -commissioned officers and 
airmen are employed botli with squadrons and 
at the Aircraft Depot and Park. The personnel 
of the Indian technical section are employed 
entirely at the Depot jiiid Park on technical 
trades, and consist of carjicnters, fitters, fabric 
workers, instrument repairers, machinists, etc. 

The total cstabllsliment consists of 218 
officers, 1,757 British non -commissioned officers 
and airmen and 138 Indians. 

In India, as in the United Kingdom, the Air 
Force has a medical service of its own. 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.*“Th^ presenft number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 


The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

I'J Indian olliccrs. 

512 Indian non-commissioncd officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers.— The 

establishment of the Indian Inlantry is con- 


stituted as follows . 

Battalions 

20 Infantry regiments consisting of . . 104 
3 Pioneer regiments consisting of .. 11 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (4th 

Hazara Pioneers) . . . . . . 1 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

34 136 


Tlio normal strength of an active iiattalion 
is— 



llrltish 

Otiiccrs. 

Indian 

Officers 

Indian 
other ranks 

Infantry 

32 

20 

742 

Pioneers . . 

12 

36 

720 

Gurkhas .i 

13 

23 

920 


The strength of a training battalion depends 
upon file miinbcr of battalions forming 
tlie regiment. 


Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provile for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
; tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
j bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
after inobilisatum. 

Reserve — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follow's — 

(а) There are two classes in the reserve. 
Class A and Class B A reservist is eligible to 
serve in Class A up to 8 years combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B up to 15 
years’ combined service. 

(б) Service in the reserve is compulsory. 
On enrolment a man engages to serve at least 
5 years in army service, and to serve up to 15 
years in combined army and reserve service, 
if required to do so. 

(c) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually In the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier. 

(rf) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows — 

Class A, Rs. 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 

{€) A reservist will bo discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ combined army and re- 
serve service, when he will receive a pension 
of Rs. 3 iier mensem, or, if lie desires it, a gra- 
tuity of Rs. 300 in lien. A reservist who Is 
Invalided from the reserve is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to st^rvice, 
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The e«itob]ishment of resor\ists is fixed 


present as follows : — 


Cavalry 

2,943 

Artillery 

2,3H(> 

Sappers A’ Miiu'is 

1 71<» 

Indian Signal Corps 

901 

Infantry 

. . 2f,.’>20 

Gurkliiks 

2 000 

Pioneers 

1 240 

Independent rioncers 

St 

Total 

. . 27,507 


The Indian Signal Corps —The Corps is 
OTRanised on the same lines as a Sai)per and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruit ihr 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the \arious army formations 'The 
head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
who belongs to the Itoyal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions Is attached to tlio headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British poition of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Royal Corps of Signals 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubiuilpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarteis of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 7 


, Corps Signals 2 

1 Signal Parks 2 

( In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
' whicli carries out the training of regimental 
■ signalling instructors. 

j Royal Tank Corps.- Six Armoured Car 
! Companies armed in India in 1921. Two 
I inoie Companies aiii\ ed in 102r>. Two Groui) 

' Headcinartcrs wore sanctioned in 1925. They 
are loc.ated as follows — the l^orthcrii Group at 
I Rawalpindi, fins Group Headquarters com- 
mands Companies in tb(‘ Northern and Eastern 
I Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 

I This Group IT eadquarters commands Companies 
I in the Southern and Wc'stern Commands. 

I There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of K. 'T C personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. Col, R 'P. () at Army Head- 
quarters, acts as Technical Adviser on Tanks 
' and Armoured Cars 

, The smallest Taetical Unit is the sub-section 
' (Two Armoured Cars). There are two sul)- 
scctions m a section, and If sections in a (’om- 
; i>any. Each section is commanded by a Cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the Coinjiany by a 
Major. In addition to 12 Armoured Cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the Headquarters of each (’ompany. 

5 Companies are equipped with (Tossley 
Armoured (’ars 

1 Company Is cquippad with Rolls-Royce 
‘ 1921 Pattern. 

I Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 
j 1 Comimny is equipped with Austin Armour- 
' ed Cars, 

I With the exception of the Company with 
Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Vickers Gun, all the remaining Armoured 
Cars are anned with two Vickers Guns. 


The cstahRshinents of tlie Rovul T.ank Cori)8 formations are shown below:— 


— 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks 

Followers 

Motor cars. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

oars. 

Lorries. 

Gronp Headquarters 

2 1 

2 






Tank Corps School 

« 1 

48 

15 

1 i 

2 

9 

9 

Armoured Car Company 

12 i 

145 

39 

2 


16 

10 


Medical Services. — 'Jlie military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel aud subordinate organi- 
sations : — 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment : 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ll) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nur- 
sing Service for India. 

The Army Dental Corps. 

(J) llie Indian Troops Nursing Service. 

(y) The Iqdian Hospital Corps. 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for India 
are primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops ; while the officers of the 
Indian Mtjdical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. Ilie Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Indian Afmy Service Corps and the 
Mechanical*^ Transport Service.— The ii»- 
' dlan Army Service Corps is the countprpqrt of 
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the Koyal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its I 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to a short time ago. The Indian 
Army Service Corps is administered by tlio 
Quartermaster* General, and is one of the prin- 
cipal services included in the Quarterinaster- 
General's Department. 

The Indian Army Service Corps is consti- 
tuted in two main branches, namely : (a) 
Supply. (6) Animal transport, and is supple- 
mented by the Mechanical Transport Service, 
which, in India, is constituted upon a special 
basis, but which is, generically, a sub-division 
of the Boyal Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment Is shown 
by categories in the following table 
Supply. 

Officers with King's commission . . lt>8 
Indian officers . . . . • • ^ 

BritLsh other ranks 

Civilians . . . . . . • • 77*1 


and Transport under the control of the Quarter- 
Master-General. Exclusive of motor bicycles 
the total establish Dient now consists of 2,206 
vehicles, with 982 vehicles spare and m reserve. 

The mechanical transport is at present not 
actually a part of the Indian Army Service Corps. 
The officers of the service are mainly drawn 
from the Boyal Army Service Corps, since 
present there are no facilities in India for train- 
ing officers in every branch of mechanical 
I transport duties. The establishment of officers 
I includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
' Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
I Service Corps. The establishment is com- 
pleted by Indian officers with the Viceroy’s 
commission, and Indian other ranks of the 
' I A.S.C. employed as drivers. A large number 
I of Indians with non-combatant status are 
I employed as artificers and followers. The 
I strength and categories of the present estab- 
iLshmcnts are shown in the following table : — 
Officers with King’s commissions. 132 
Indian officers . . . . . 36 


Followers .. .. .. •• 2,849 British other ranks. . 


399 


Total .. 4,218 


Indum other ranhs 
Civilians 
Indian artificers 


1,427 

267 

1,098 


Anibial Transport. 


Followers 


655 


Olhcerswith King’s commissions. 

91 

Indian officers 

184 

British other ranks. . . . I 

88 

Civilians 

148 

Silladar Lanoc Naiks and Sarwans 
Indian non-commissioned olheers 

1,053 

and drivers 

li,139 

Artificers and followers . . 

2,184 

Total 

17,887 


There arc also 1,094 driver leservists. 

The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the pi (‘sent organisation, including 


Total .. 4,014 


There ate aho 1,162 reservists. 

The Ordnance Services which are partly 
;ind(‘r the Q M.G. and portlv under the M.G.S. 
may be broadly described as the agency 
w'hosc duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a teclmi- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. 


the depots and the detai'liincnts in Aden, and 
Kashmir and arc 19,747 and 5,808 respectively 
There are also 74 7 pack and draught horse's and 
612 ponies Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represents the yue-war “ cadre," other 
companies being mantained in peace-time at 
full war establishqfient. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following; — 

JAffht Lorries : 8 companies with 9 sections 
(higher establishment), 2 sections (lower 
establishment.) and 15 sections in cadres. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and Hold 
medical iinit.s, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. Tire organisation as a whole 
Is completed by a mechanical transporl 
depot, a central stores depot, mobile repair 
units and workMiops, of which the most impor- 
tant Is the large heavy repair workshop construc- 
ted after the war at Cha*ala. Like the Indian 
Army Service Corps, the mechauical transport 
sorvlco is administered by the Director of Supply 


I Army Remount Department.— Tlie follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
imposed on the remount service: — (1) I’ho 
mounting of the whole of the mounted services 
in India. (2) The provision of camels and 
I draught bullocks for all units and services. (3) 

' The maintenance of some 66,000 animals.(4) The 
' enumeration throughout India of all animals 
available for transport in war. (5) Tho animal 
! mobilization of all units services and depart- 
i ments of the army. (6) A general responsi- 
' bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
I .army both in peace and war. (7) Tho ad- 
1 ministration of tho remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for exyianslon into three 
squadrons on mobilization. (8) Breeding ope- 
r.itions of a direct character and a new horse- 
breeding area. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to tho remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
Tho Remount Dlrectoiate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Dif 3 ctor, a Deputy Dltec- 
tor, and a Stall Captain, 4 Remount officers, 
ono attached to each Command Headquarters, 
6 Superintendents of Remount Depots, 6 
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District Hemouut oUiccrs of horsc-brceding areas I Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers 


and the Ahmedna^^r Stud, 15 Assistant 
Bemount officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary Services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of mounted British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery. I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. Tlie Vrterinarv 
Services include ; The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List. And Veterinary Assistant Sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Master General of Supply, consists of two 
branches — 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provides fodder tor the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce tor hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational (’orps and of Indian officers b orne 
supernumerary and the establishment of units of 
the Indian Aimy. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools * — 


British Indian BO. I. O Civilians, 
officers, officer^ Bs Rb 

67 37 1G7 11 270 


The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army. 

Artillery, 6 years’ service in army for gunners, 
5 for drivers and 4 for the Heavy Battery 
personnel. 

S. & M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army (5 for 
the Burma 8 <fe WT). 

Indian Signal Corps, 6 years' service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Haxara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 5 years in army 
service and 10 years In the reserve. {Note : 
This is the minimum period of service with the 
colours. 15 years In Colour and Reserve service 
must be done). 

Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneors, trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry, and Indian comba- 
tant personnel of Britisli Infantry Battahon.s, 
4 years’ service In army. 

Indian Military establi.sbnionts of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corjis, 4 years’ .service in the 
army. 

Animal transport iiersonnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
4 in the reserve. 

All combatants In the Works Corp6» 2 years’ 
service in army. 


buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all School-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. Combatants may be enrolled 
direct into the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps. — 

These forces are " Civil ” troops, { they arc 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of tne Regular Indian Army. 
These forces w’cre raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following • — Knrram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts. Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy 
Corps. The various names show the localities 
in which each force is situated. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of unlversa 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
m India, as elsewhere In the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
Is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
1 .S clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military auihorities, acting In consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the pawer of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, CAvalry, artillery, engineers 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions,- machine gun companies, R.A.S.C. 
sections, and the Medical and Veterinary 
Corps Units of the Auxiliary Force are 
under the command of tlio local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
c.illing them out for service locally in a ca.se 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a flxwl rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force- Is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Mcn*anrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
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years* service or on attaining the age of 46 
years. TUI then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

'I'hc duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at t’alciitta, Horn bay, Karachi ami 
liungoon are pcrtornied by the Field Companies 
K, F. (A, F. 1 ) at those stations, assisted i>y 
Indian ranks oi Sapjier and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is Intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is Intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the torce for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. Tlie essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of two main categories, provincial 
battalions, and the university training corps 
battalions. The latter are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. Thev are 
trained all the year round, and arc equipjied 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps battalions, it is not 
intended to enforce the liability to render 
actual military service. Their purpose is main- 
ly educative, to inculcate discipline and form 
character. But, incidentally, they are expected 
to be a source of supply of both officers and men 
for the provincial battalion y. 

The members of the provincial haUahans 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number 
has since been raised to twenty and, though 
the unit establishment has not been completely 
filled in all cases, the movement has already 
achieved a greater degree of success than might 
have been anticipated at so early a stage. It 
is In contemplation to diversify and extend 
the scope of the force by constituting some 
ancillary units. Although for the present the 
infantry arm only has oeen created with the 
addition of thel.T.F. Medical Corps, the force 
by law may include every other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certa|a cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period the;^ can re-enrol, 


[ voluntarily, for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does twenty- 
eight days’ preliminary training, and during 
every year ho receives twenty-eight days’ perio- 
dical training . 

The Indian State Forces. 

j The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
** Imperial Servic® Troops,” consist of the mili- 
I tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
I of Indian States at their own expense and for 
j State service. It has been the custom in 
; emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
I Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
I tary assistance of great value from this source. 

But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
I discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
! Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
, manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
! military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally* is that in futuie the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A.— Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 

, are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
' ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

! Class B . — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
I standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
, nently embodied. The standard of training, 

I discipline, and armament, prescribed for this 
I class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troopa. 

, The actual strength of the Indian State 
Forces on the Ist October 192tf amounted to— 


Cavalry 8,226 

Infantry 20,917 

Artillery . . , . . . . . 899 

Sappers 848 

Camel Corps 459 

Transport Corps 1,395 

Motor Machine Gun Battciles . . 26 

Total . . 32,770 


Officers. 

; Tliere are two main categories of officers in 
! the Indian Army ; those holding the King’s 
' Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
, Commission. The latter are all Indians (apart 
1 from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions 
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and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which ate regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions. 

King's Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of Ofheers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment , the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be complete by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst- When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhill 3t and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first Instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but la subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course, attained at about 26 years’ service ; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 

Indian Officers. — One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligibie to hold a King's com- 
mission in the army. It was proposed that 
King’s commissions should be obtainable by 
Indian gentlemen in the following three ways ; 
(1) By qualifying as a cadet through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; (2) by the selec- 
tion of specially capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officers of Indian 
regiments who had either been promoted from 
the ranks or joined their regiments on direct 
appointment as jemadar; (3) by the bestowal 
of honorary King's commissions on Indian 
officers who had rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education precluded 
their being granted the full King's comraikion. 
A number of honorary King’s commissions are 
still granted annually to a limited number of 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers of the class 
described in the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost entirely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viceroy's commissioned 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
hope to have a normal career as a King’s com- 
missioned officer. It is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
career on t4!rms of absolute equality with the 


British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
It was decided that, in the first instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern - 
mont was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Uchra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for a King’s coinmission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
These dispositions will render It possible to 
provide from Dehra Dun sufficient candidates 
to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which 
are at present allotted annually to Indians. In 
February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. Tie units selected for Indianization 
were : 7th Light Cavalry ; 16th Light Cavalry ; 
2/l8t Madras Pioneers, 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. I.); l/14th Punjab Regiment; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers School, Bcigaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School, Pachmarhi. 

School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaiim. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Scnools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Their object is to ensure to all formations 
and units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, provided"wlth a thorough 
up-to-date knowledge of various technicyii 
subjects, and with the ability to pass on this 
know ledge. 

The King George Royal Indian Military 
Schools at .fhelum and Juliandur also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 

Previous to the Great War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a liody of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
meet the requirements a^^d in 1922 the Army in 
India Reserve ol Officers was constituted. 
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The revised Kogulations l»r the A. 1. It. O , 
published in 1920, provide that the following 
gentlemen may bo granted commissions in the 
llescrve : — 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H. M.’s forces, are not 
liable for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under the Government of India or a 
local Government. 

(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
}) 0 sses 8 mg the rciiuisito qualifications and 
previous training 

The Ileserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and tlie officers are posted to 
dcOnite branches and units. 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a niaxinmm ot 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowancch admissiMe to 
K'gular ofliceis of th(‘ same lank and arm 01 the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, m.u 
become “ ollicors designate ” lor the grant ot 
commissions in the I A J{ O , upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers di'signatc receive Its 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Its, 400, on joining. 

The Fighting Races. — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other lighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted m the Army havs since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to tlieir 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also largo; it is probable 
that these amasses preserve their preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma- 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and Infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as*well as from beyond the Fron 
tier. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished sodiers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
cars. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
aps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at arms 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans ot 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonisaro equally good mountaineers. 


The professional military oa.ste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Bajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
! tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
^ many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
I Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
, proved themselves equal to any other troops 
I on the field of battle and have established an 
' imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and Hi the East. The two battalions which 
were ail we had m 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held ont so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
' ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
luer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoiia Cross wan 
awarded for toiisplcuous gallantry to 4 Indian 
officers and 7 other ranks of the Indiad 
Army. 

Summary of India’s Effort In the War.— 

In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Array during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Array, including reservists, was 191,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant -contribution of 985,000. 

I Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war stren^h 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 w’ere enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
i seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
souiicl has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 100,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over* 
seas was 175,000.* 


• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see The Indian Year Bock- 
for 102'J, p. 152, e< Mjr s 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Effectives, 1926. 




1 

Indian 




British 

Officers. 

British 

other 

Ranks. 

Officers 

and 

other 

Ranks. 

Others. 

Total. 

Combatant Services (including il. A 
F. and transport units) 

4,797 

39,962 

1,56,144 

26,714 

2,47,617(rt) 

Departmental and Administrative 
Services 

2,012 

2,430 

10,068 

17,913 

31,423 (b) 

Ratio 

•• 

•• 


(a) to (b) 

7 to 1 


y,B . — All reserve s arc excludcei. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the . tion attributable tc the various headings iti 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the j respect of outlay Incurred in England is cal- 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in culated every month on the basis of the ave- 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- 1 rage of the daily telegraphic transfer rates from 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This . Calcutta to London, and transferred to these 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from i accounts ; and it is considered, with referenot' 
India. Since April 1st, 1920, the accounts have i to the circumstances of each year, whether the 
been prepared on the basis of the rate of 2/-i)er 1 balance remaining under the siisperisc heading 
rupee for the conversion of English sterling ; after these transfers are made should be written 
transactions Into rupees. The sterling value of I off to revenue or kept in suspense against the 
the rupee has, however, stood at a lower level i possibility of opposite results in succeeding years, 
in recent years — it is anticipated that the avc- | As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 

rage rate for 1926-27 will work out at Is Sf.’d I rious departments are not set off against cx- 

In consequence of this variation from the 2 /- 1 penditure as appropriations in aid, but arc 

rate, large sums have to be brought to account 1 shown separately on the receipts side of the 

as credits or debits on account of exchange i budget. This is especially the case with the 
in respect of transactions involving remit- : receipts of the Military Departments, which 
tances to or from India. All these exchange amount to considerable sums, 
gains or losses are recorded in the first j The Provincial Governments incur ro ex- 
instance under a suspense heading , the por- 1 penditure for Military purposes. 


Summary of Defence Expenditure (Gross.) 
Table 1. 


1 

- 

1921-25. 

1025-26. 

1926-27. 

Closed 

1 Accounts. 

1 

i 

Rc^ ised 
Estimates. 

Budget 

estimates 

1 as passed . 


Rupc 

:c8 (OOO’s omitted 

.) 

Army 

54,66,56 

55,21,87 

54,10,84 

Marine 

74,11 

71,41 

78,80 

Military Works 

4,25,85 

4,20,61 

4,28.15 

Total • , 

59,66/. 2 

^ 60,13,89 

59,17,79 
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I'lOTF.S — (1) This summary includes the ' (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 

cost of the Iloyal Air Force, which is included 1 incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the cxjien- j Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not ; Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt services. included in the above figures. 

Analysis of Defence Expenditure. 

1. Tlie following tabic gives the main items of Army Expcndituic, (gross) shown for India 
and lilngland separately : — 

Table 2. 


1021-25. 

1025-26. 

1926-27. 


rio.sed 

Accounts, 

Rex iscd 
Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India. 

lliipces (OOO’s omitted). 

A. islanding Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 




Maintenance of the Standing Army 

27,42,42 

27,45,12 

2 7,26,81 

Educational, etc., establishments and 
Working Expenses of Hospitals, 

8,«7,G8 

8,24,03 

1 8,48,07 

Depots, etc. 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Coin- 

2.12,10 



mands, etc. 

2,11,04 

2,14.71 

Stock Account 

—3,08,41 

■—82,07 

— 1,62,55 

Special Services 

•43,07 

58,97 

25.00 

Miswllancous charges 

2,06,18 

58,98 

05,06 

Unadjusted expenditure . , 

— 1,50 



Total Effective Services 

37,62,44 

38,15,47 

37 , 47,79 

(2) Non-effective Services: 




Non-effective charges 

5,10,79 

4,76,89 

4,86,93 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 




» 

Effective . . . . . . 

87,38 

1,00,28 

1,04,33 

C, Royal Air Force : 




Effective 

1,23,54 

1,53,09 

1,31,48 

Non-effective 

I otal : India: 

Effective 

1 

21 

5 

30,73,36 

40,68,^4 

39,83,60 

Noii-effectivo 

5,10,80 

4,77,10 

4,86,98 

Total 

• * 

14,84,10 

45,45,94 

44,70,58 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

Table 2 — contd. 



1924-26. 

1925-26. 

j 1926-27. 

— 

Closed 

Revised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 


(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 

England. 




1 . Standing Army : 




(1) Effective Services : 




Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Educational, etc., establishments and 

2,41,94 

2,53,86 

2,61,44 

Working Expenses of Hospitals, 
depots, etc. 

28,86 

33,49 

31,67 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 


7,90 


mands, etc. 

4,42 

7,30 

Stock Account 

1,76,45 

1,13,58 

1,25,73 

Special Services 

52,05 

1,23,50 

40,00 

Miscellaneous charges 

52,36 

60,25 

51,05 

Total Effective Services 

5,56,08 

5,92,58 

5,26,19 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B. Royal Air Force ; 

3,68,50 

3,15,69 

3,57,81 

Effective 

56,83 

67,66 

.56,26 

Total: England 

0,82,40 

9,75,93 

9,40,26 

Total Army Expenditure — 

45,87,17 



Effective 

47,29,08 

45,66,05 

Non-effective 

8,79,39 

7,92,79 

8,44,70 

Grand Total 

64,66,56 

55,21,87 

54,10,84 


The amounts expended in England on ctfec- 
five services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the tran8ix)rt to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, lea\e 
nay of Indian and British service Oflieers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists ot payments to the 
\Var Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for 8er\ices in India and to non-effective 
and retired officcis of the Indian Service, and . 
of various gratuities. ' 

Of the sum of Rs 548*8 millions allotted in ' 
the Budget for 1926-27 to meet the net expen- i 
diture on Military Services {i.e. after deduct- 
ing Keceiptsj, Bs. 511*2 millions will be ' 


available for expenditure under the heading 
“Aimy,” made up of Rs. 421*1 millions 
for expenditure in India and Bs. 90*1 millions 
in England. The Indian Expenditure includes 
Bs. 30 millions for exchange on net expen- 
diture in England 

The Englisli expenditure includes £4,00,000 
for payments in Englanc’ of gratuities and 
allowances to surplus officers of the Indian 
Army. 

The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops arc included in 
the Budget. 

The division of expenditure on Military 
Kmjineer Services between India and England 
is shown below : 


— 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India (including exchange) 

England 

Total 

(Blip 

4,20,55 

5,30 

ees OOO’a omitted 
4,17,21 1 
3,40 

7-‘‘o 

00 

4,25,85 

4,20,61 

4,28,15 

♦* 


India (including exchange) 
England 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 

The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as re- 
gards their health in 1925 with comparative figures for the quiiiqueimial period 1910-14 and for 
the years 1916 to 1925 . — 


Period. 

Average 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

Average 

constantly 


strength. 

1 

1 

sent home. 

sick. 


1910-14 average 



69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*67 

1915 




44,891 

36,952 

267 

889 

1,754*19 

1916 




60,737 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414*56 

1917 


. , 


80,825 

82,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686*45 

1918 




87,982 

90,637 

1,424 

2,007 

5,286*61 

1919 




56,561 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

8,245*84 

1920 




67,332 

61.429 

385 

2,314 

3.488*08 

1921 




58,681 

00,5)5 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1922 




60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1.902*32 

1923 




63, '89 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 




58,614 

.38,560 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 




57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,750-19 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in Gldha and Nepal and other 
stations outside India m 1925 was 130, t7 .5. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial period 1910-14 and for the years 1915 to 1925 inclusive: — 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 
average . . 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544*6 

4*39 

6*4 

20*7 

1915 

119,985 

89,315 

105,333 

1,026 

6,415 

4,065 

744*4 

8*55 

45*1 

33*9 

1916 

130,076 

1,248 

3,745 

3,421 

5,250 

757-4 

8*97 

26*9 

37*7 

1917 

191,242 

141,787 

2,201 

6,556 

741*4 

11*61 

17*9 

34-3 

1918 

341,468 

292,393 

9,959 

6,539 

13,897 

856*3 

29*17 

19*2 

40*7 

1919 

220,731 

176,313 

2,742 

4,999 

9,191 

767*5 

11*94 

21*8 

40*0 

1920 

216.445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

2-8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679*7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77.468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

594*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,^28 

2,955 

466 7 

5*98 

16*3 

20-63 

1924 

134,742 

57,014 

48,691 

772 

l’731 

‘2,432 

423 1 

5 73 

12 8 

18-05 

1925 

136,473 

547 

1.712 

2,052 

356 8 

4*01 

12-5 

15*04 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy; 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied In strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
It, owin-g to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squedrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 11906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910: whin one f#cond class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels; 


substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms trafiic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift* 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1926 .— The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows; — 

“ Efiingham ** (Flag), Cruiser : 9,770 tons 
** Cairo, ” Cruiser ; 4,190 tons. “ Colombo,* 
Cruiser : 4,190 tons. Sloops “ Crocus/’ “ Cycla. 
men ’* and “ Lupin ”. Special Service vesse 
“ Triad ” (Senior Naval Ofllccr, Persian Gulf.) 
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Royal Indian Marine. 


The proportion of contributions from tho overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


A.ustraliaa Common- | 
wealth Dominion of ( 
Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. 
Do, 

Dominion of New Zealand, 


Union of South Africa 
Newfoundland 


Maintenance of Hia Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters,, 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engage;d in the suppression of tho Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf . . 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia ,, 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve . . 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve , , , , . , 

General maintenance of tho Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of tho Royal Naval Reserve 

Total 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 18C0 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
In consideration of services perfoimed by the ;^yal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from ISiKj-?, tne subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of tha East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 

The question of a new distiibiition of thcbniden of the cost of Impel ial Naval defence wag 
discu'-sed at the Im])erial Conference in London in OetobtT — November 1926 The inattei appealed 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without fui tlier (onsultatioiis in 
their respective capitals and no resolution w'as passed. 

ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed i 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoaeander 
(or Oslander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Dost, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows: — 1 
Hon.,E. I. Co.’s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686 — 1830 1 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830— 1863 1 

Bombay Marine . . . . 1863—1877 I 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877—1892 ; 

Royal Indian Marine . .1892, Present day. j 
The Marine has always been most closely I 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when > 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- , 
perial Marine under the Government of India, i 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 
1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 


ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Ghoria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomaloe, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of tho nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasrai Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog, 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf- 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbcra and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1S40-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand, 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushlre, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-69 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
faku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1886 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-]^8hai Bipedition. 1896 Suakln 
Expedition. 1897 Bwpedition to Iiikttrbe, 
Mombwsa E. Africa. 1899-4902 8. African 
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War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ Dupperin,” “ Hardinge,” “ Northbrook,” 
“ Lawrence,” ” Dalhousie ” and ” Minto ” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Elect, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Rod Sea and Caspian Sea Eieets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 res- 
pectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlcnd Water Transport whicii controlled all 
River Transport work m that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal" 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out, with these and launches otf 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 


Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

Service in the War 1914-18. — The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
{q. V. pp. 202 et seq ). 

Personnel. 1926 
Director. 

Captain E. J. Headlam, O.s.l., O.M.G. D.S.O., 
R.I.M. 

(The Director, R I.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters. Is also 
Principal Naval Transport Officer , East Indies.) 

Deputy Director. 

Capt. H. Morland, R.i.M. 

Financial Adviser. 

R. E. Odling, Esq. 

Chief Superintendent to the 
Director, R. I. M. 

E. 0. Carey, Esq. 

Officers. 


Captains . . . . 9 

Cjominanders . . . . . . . . 23 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
Sub-Lieutenants and Midshipmen . . . . 68 

Engineer-Captain . . . . . . . . 1 

Engineer-Commanders . . . . , , 9 

Engmeer-Licutenant-Corninanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants . . . . . . . . . . 44 

Warrant Officers. 

Boatswains, European . . , . . . 11 

Clerks . . . . , , , . . . 14 

Boatswains, Indian lo 

Engine Drivers, 1st class.. . .. I 


Petty Officers and Men 

Who arc mostly recruited from the Ratnagin District of the Bombay Presidency, 

SHIPS. 


Training Ship 


..R. I. M. S. Dufferin ..8,260 tons 
„ Clive ..2,100 


. 10,191 Horse Indian Meroantie 
Power Marine. 
2.422 „ 


Sloop ., 

Despatch Vessel Light 
House Tender. 
Surveying Ship 

Receiving Ship 

i’atrolShip .. 

» • • 


Cornwallis . .1,290 
Lawrence ..1,259 

Investigator .1,185 
Palinurus .. 444 
Dalhousie ..2,195 

Patban , . . . 
Baluchi .. .. 


2,700 ,, 

2,020 ,, Persian Gulf. 


1,500 

486 

2,200 


3,600 

8.500 


*1 Bombay Depot 
Ship. 


In addition to the above there are 38 vessels compo«ipd of steam trawlers, service launches, 
tirget towing tugs, military service launches, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden, Rangoon 
a'ld Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were tw'o Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
dockoo and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
lactories. 

Principal Officers, Bombay Dock Yard. 

It. I. M, Officers. 

Commander of the Yatd. ttomdr. R.II. Gai-stln 
O.B.K., R.I.M (On leave.) 


Offq : Commander of the Yard, Commander 
U. W. V. Beatty, rim 

Engineer Manager, Engineer-Captain F. B. 
Phillips, O.B E., R.I M. 

Marine Store Officer, Engineer-Commander 
W. W. Collins, RIM. (On leave.) 

Offq ’.Marine Store Officer, Engineer- Lieute* 
nant-Commander T. Kerr., d.s.o., r.i.m. 

1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager, Eng’- 
neer-Lieutenant-(Jonimander J.E. Moloney, r.i.m 
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2n(l Anfiifitant to the Engineer anaf/rr, Eugi-, 
neer-Licutenant J. H. Mackay, r.lm. 

Maintenance Officer, Lieutenant-Commanderl 
J. N. Metcalfe, O.B.E , P s C., R.l M. | 

Cx'othan Officers, 

Constructor, wlr. F. Williams. (Onlea^^’) 

,, Mr. W. J Koiisliett. ^On leave) 

Assistant Constructor, Mr. W. (1 J Fraiicib. 
Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon, Lieutenant -Colonel W. M. 
Houston, M.B., I M s 

Warrant Officer in Medicat, Charge, Doch/ard 
Dispensary , Assistant Surgeon J. J4. D’Sousa, 

i.K.D. 

R. I. M . Warrant Officers. 


the R. I. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
1 the officers of the Royal Indian Marine : — 
Bombay. 

Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nd. 3rd and 
j 4tli Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
1 Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


I Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Principal Engineer and 
Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Engineers and 
Ship Surveyors to the Government of Bengal. 
Narayanganj ( Bengal). 

Engineer Superintendent, Government Dock- 
i yard. 


Burma 


Boatswain of the Yard, Mr. C. Mahon. 
Boatswain, R I. M. (On leave.) 

Offig : Beafsirain of the Yard, Mr. A H. Lovett, 
Boatswain, r.i.m 

Boalswain-in’Chavge , Arsenal Stores, Mr. P. 
O’Hara, Boatswain, r i m 

M aster- at- Arms , Dockyard Police, Mr. E. E. 
Hayes, Boatswain, r.i m. 

Master -at- Arms, DocKyuid Police, Mr. F. C 
W, Meade, Boathwain, R.I m. 

Police Boat strain , Mr. Sk. Mahamad Sk.Bhicon, 
Boatswain, R l.M. 

Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Daud Nackwa 
Boatswain, r.i.m. 

Marine Transport Appoiidments, 


Principal Port Officer, Burma, Ist and 2nd 
Ashistant Port Officers, Rangoon. Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Supenntea i- 
I ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
' Assistant to the Principal Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor and Superintending Engineer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Supenn- 
i tendent of Government Vesbcls in Lowei 
Burma 

Mandalay. 

Superintending Engineer. 

Akyab, 

Port Officer. 

Basskin. 

Port Officer. 

Moulmein. 

Port Officer. 

Chittagong. 


Bombay. 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Com- 
mander M.P. Cooper, Ri.M. 

Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade 
Lieutenant-Commander A. R. }lattray, r i.m. 

Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 2nd 
Grade, Lieutenant G. V. G. lieamish, r.im. 
Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 


Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 
Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Con.scr- 
vator of the Port. 

Aden. 

Port Officer. 

Karachi. 

Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 


the ships oi the Royal Indian Marine, and in Engmeir and Harbour Master. 


THE BOYAL INDIAN NAVY 

The official announcement of the proposal tiovernor-General of India , Mr. E. Bnrdon, 
to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a Secretary to the Goveinment of India, Maiine 
Government department, to be called the Depaitment, Capt. E. .). Headlani, Director 
Royal Indian Navy, was made by the Viceroy of the Royal Indian Maiine. 
in the Council of State in February, 1926. He Tlie Conirnittco met at Dcllp dining February 
said that the creation of an Indian Navy had 1925 and prepared their report which was 
been under the consideration of the (Joverii- , apjiroved m draft form by the late Lord Raw- 
ment of India for some time past, and the ' sinson before his death in March 1925. It 
intention of Government to take measures was j ttated generally : “ The scope of the task 

strengthened the recommendations of the ; entrusted to us is to draw up a scheme for tiie 
Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the purpose of putting into effect a policy defined 
Royal Indian Marine on the lines of a comba- Is in the following formula : ‘ The recons- 

tant naval service. After consulting several auction of the Royal Indian Marine as a corn- 
naval experts the Government of India appoint- ratant force to enable India to enter upon the 
ed a committee to formulate definite pro- first stage of her own naval development, and 
posals. ultimately to undertake her own naval defence.’ 

The following were the members of the Com- Our terms of reference arranged for 
mittee : President. — General Lord Rawlinson, convenience in the order in which wo shall deal 
Commander-In-Chief, India ; Members. — His with them are as follows : — • 

Excellency Rear-Admiral (now Vice-Admiral) To prepare a scheme for the reorganiza- 
H. W. Richmond, Commander-in-Chief, His tion of the Royal Indian Marino so as to form 
Majesty’s ships and vessels, East Indies station ; the nucleus Df an Icdlan Navy with special 
Sir B. N. Mitra, member of the Council oi the ' reference to (i) the functions to be ultimately 
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performed by the Indian Navy and the methods 
of employment with a view to its undertaking 
those functions. (2) The number and class of 
vessels that can bo maintained with available 
budget allotment. (3) Kecruitment, strength 
training and conditions of service of personnel. 
(4) Helations between the higher command of 
the Indian Navy, the Government of India 
and the Cominander-in-Chief, East Indies, 
including the proposed employment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, India, (f)) Provision for and 
maintenance of vessels including the continu- 
ance or abolition of the iloyal Indian Marine 
Dockyard.” 

A Sea-going Force — The Committee ob- 
serves that by far the most important aspect of 
the now force in its early stages will be its duty 
as a training squadron The new personnel 
will need to be tnoroughly trained m gunnery, 
mine sweeping, harbour defence ami seaman- 
ship. In this connection we cannot insist 
too strongly on ships of the Indian Navy 
becoming from the first a sea-going force. 
Efiicicncy and enthusiasm alike will melt away 
if the new navy remains in i)Oit an*l piaitises 
nothing but haibour defimce. A valuable 
service which wo think that the Indian navy 
should be able to undertake in the near future 
will bo the resiionsihility for jiol icing the Per- 
sian Gulf in peace-time, by which means the 
three vessels maintained in those waters by 
the Impel ial Government will be set tree of 
other duties at piosent peiformed by the Poyal 
Indian IMarine. We consider that the Marine 
isurvey should be retained, as its work in peace 
and war is essential ta fighting sea seivico 
f'ontiol of station ship at Aden. Port Blair, 
Kangoon and the Per lan Gulf, to attend to 
the conveyance of rossps and ollicials and to 
sui)crvisc the woik ofolighting and buoying in 
adjacent waters shon d not be a fnnetion of 
the new navy. Retjontion of these responsi- 
bilities would not be, in our opinion, eompatiblo 
with development of a fighling force. The 
work of carrying troops can be eontiaeted for 
eonimeicially at rates whieli could haidly fad 
to be cheaper than existing aiiaiigenieiits. 
I'he new service should also be i espoiisiblc' for 
inaime tianspoit at juesent earned out by the 
Boyal Indian Marino. The cost of storage 
ami niaintemimo m this eonnettion will be a 
eiiargo against the Indian Navy. 

Peace Time Functions.— The funetions of 
the new Indian Navy in jicato time will there- 
fore he as follows* {a) 'training of personnel 
lor service in war ; {U) Services rettuired bv 
the Indian Government in the Indian Ocean 
and I’ersian Gulf; (c) organization of the naval 
defences at the ports which are under the con- 
trol of the Indian Government ; (d) survey 
work in the Indian Ocean, (e) Marino trans- 
port work for the Government of India. 

We 1 (commend that In accordance with 
its new functions the service sliould bo known 
as the Koyal Indian Navy and should 11 y the 
White Ensign, widcii is the reeogniseil Hag oi 
the naval lighting lortes of tlie Empiie. 

As regards the number and class of ve.s.sels 
the Committee says : “ On the assumption 
that these will be the functions of the Indian 
Navy we consider that if squadrtn of four 


sloops, two patrol craft vessels, four trawlers 
and two survey ships, together with one depot 
ship, as already suggested, would suffice to 
begin with.” 

The Committee estimate that the net annual 
cost of maintaining such a force would amount 
at fir^ct apxiroximately to Us 63 lakhs. This 
figure IS exclusive of the following items * (1) 
Ks 12..50,000 cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from lighting fees and 
debited to other departments. At present two 
lakhs of this expenditure is debited to political 
estimates and tlie remaining ten and a halt 
lakhs to marine estimates. (2) Rs. 4,00,000 
for military launches which will be included 
in military estimates (3) Rs. 1,14,000 on 
account of transiiort establishment, hitherto 
debited to His Majesty’s Government. (4) 
J*ensi()n charges for latings which will be a 
negligible figure lor tlie first lew years. 

The Committee tlien refer to the estimates 
of the l.ist two under marine department and 
observe that, taking the present cost of the 
Royal Indian Mamie to be an average of tlie 
veais 1024-25 and 1025-26 the animal cost ot 
the proposed forces would compare as follows* 

Royal Indian Marine total net cost 
Rs 51,62,000 

Net annual cost of Indian Navy, Rs. 62,60,000. 

The cost on lighting and station ships and 
military launthes would remain the same 
namely, Rs. 16,50,000 Thus the excess of 
the annual cost in respect of the Indian Navy 
over that of the Koval Indian Marine would be 
Rs. 10,08,000 'I'liis excess, however, is likely 
to be reduced to a considerable extent by the 
'easing of dockvaids and still further if, as is 
contemplated, the Government of India ins- 
titute a system for the levy of fees for lighting 
on shipping coiniianie-). 

Apart fiom rc( uiring expenditure the Com- 
mittee estimate tli.it there will he initial expen- 
ses, assuming th.it new .sloops will be provided 
1)V tlie Home Goxemment on loan to the Indian 
Navy costing nine lakhs 

The Establishment —The folli^wing esta- 
hlishmcnt ot ollicers and warrant olficer.s will be 
ie<iuircd.— Flag-Ofiicer Commanding, 1; Cap- 
tains, 0 , Coiumandeis, 10 , Lt -Commanders 
.ind Licut«, 42 Suh-Lieuts. 8 Midslnimien 
4 , Boatswains, 1 1 , Engineer Capt , 1., JOngi- 
neer Commanders, 5 , Engineer Lieut -Cxmi- 
manders. Engineer Lieut . and Engineer Sub- 
Lieuts. 38 , Assistant Surgeons, 6 

The figures for the executive and engineer 
ofticers Include provision for tlie following port, 
appointments at Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden — Capt.iins, 5 , 
Commander.s, 6 ; Lieiit.-Cimimander. 1 ; Engi- 
neer Comm.iiidcrs, 3 ; Engineer Lieut.-Com 
mandcis, 10 , Boatswain, 1. 

Commissions for Indians.— Tli enature of 

the Commissions to he gr.intixl to ofticers in 
the Indian N.ivv* is of imporf.uico Wo recom- 
mend that King’s Commissions similar to those 
now belli by ollicers in the Koyal Indian Marine 
be granted to Biitish and liuli.iu officers alike. 
Commissions should confer an authority limited 
to the force in which they are granted, namely. 
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the Royal Indian Navy. \Ve strongly depre- 
cate the use of any form of commission which 
might convey the impression that the oificers 
of the Indian Navy held a purely subordinate 
status, such as is held by the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers in the Indian Army. AVith 
the propose.* initial strength of the force the 
recruitment of executive officers will bo required 
at a rate of about three a year We agree 
generally with Adm ral Richmond’s recom- 
mendation that British and Indian liovs should 
water by competition at the age of 18 exactly 
in the same way as public school cadets are 
now taken into the Royal Na^y. 

Recruitment of Cadets — We also agree 
with the proposal that Indian cadets should be 
mainly recruited through the Prince of Wales 
College, Dehra Pun. The examination for the 
cadetship ^\ould be held simultaneously in 
England and in India. One ajipointinent 
every year should be reserved for an Indian by 
either from Pebra Pim or an English public 
school, subject to reaching a minimum qualify- 
ing standard in examination. For some time 
at any rate standard of education at Pehra 
Pun will be appreciably lower than at an En- 
glish public schoool. It will, therefore, probably 
be necessary to raise the age limit for Indians 
recruited from Pehra Pun to the Indian Navy 
from 18 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar 
rule which already obtains in the case of Indian 
cadets for the Array. As the age ot study at 
Pehra Pun is 12 to 18 it is likely that seCeral 
years will elapse before any Indian cadets 
enter tlie navy from that institution We do 
not see how this can be avoided Cadetship 
should, however, be open to Indian bojs at 
English public schools from tlic l)eginning We 
understand tiiat tiiere is a consifleraiile number 
of these, some of whom might ))e attracted 
towards the servK'e in the Indian Navv On 
passing the examination British and Indian 
cadets should undergo a course of two v ears’ 
training in naval technical schools m the United 
Kingdom On the coTni)Ietion of tlicir training 
cadets would i)e given their commissions in 
the Indian Navy and would proceed to j'oin 
a squadron in Indian waters. 

Technical Traininjf — " We have considered 
the possibility of conducting initial technical 
training in India but this would entail very 
great expenditure on estaV)lisiiment, and would 
reduce to the vanishing point the funds avail- 
able for ships. It occurs to us that Indian 
entrants into the navy via Pehra Pun will 
normally have no sea experience whatever 
before passing their entrance examination into 
the Navy and that fthey are then sent straight 
to the United Kingdom and made to undergo 
sea training in small vessels in home waters 
there is a possibility of undue discouragement. 
We therefore proiwse that candidates for the 
Indian Navy in the last two years of their 
education at Pehra Pun would ])e given oppor- 
tunities for short cruises and some sea training 
in ships of the training sqiuulron for officers 
and warrant officers of the new service. 

We do not propose any departure from the 
rates of pay and pension now drawn by 
offirers of the Royal Indian Marine. These 
rates were revised In 1920 and are in our view 
likely to prove suitable. We nce<l not, there- 
fore, complicate our scheme for reorganization 


hy introducing any proposals under this head, 
liatings will be drawn from the same class and 
in the same manner as lascars are at present 
recruited for the Royal Indian Marine. The 
rates of pay will also be the same, but provision 
will have to bo made for pensions and for fur- 
lough We are confident that this class will 
provide suitable material for manning a com- 
batant force and that if the terms of service 
are made attractive they will 1 c torthcoining. 

It might be found advisai)Ie to open up new 
I fields of recruitment on the i^Ialabar coast, 
Coromandel coast, at Chittagong and elsewhere. 
The training of recruits which will also include 
educational training will be carried out at 
Bomliav in depot ship and the training squa- 
dron. It will bo necessary in the initial stage.s 
to oi)tam the services ot two specialist officers, 

I (gunnery and minesweeping) to supervise the 
training ot recruits Wo li.ivc considered the 
I question of emiiloying British petty officers 
, instructors, Imt in view of tlio language diffi- 
) culty we are doubtful whether their services 
w'ould be of any value. 

j We recommend that engineer officers 
j should be recruited for tlie Royal Indian Navy 
I in precisely the same manner as they now are 
I for the Rojal Indian Marine, that is to say, 

I appointments aie made by the Secretary of 
I State for India. A candidate must have served 
at least live years as an a[)])rentice in a recog- 
^ nizeil engineering firm or a (iovernraent dock- 
! yard. A (andidate must not be less than 21 
I or more than 25 years of ago. In order to 
facilitate the entry of Indians into this brancti 
( of the service wo rei'ommend tliat the Govorn- 
! merit ot India should give fmannal assistance 
• to suitable Indian candidates who are anxious 
I to undergo the necessary training and qualify 
j for selcition. This assistaiuc rniglit take the 
forms, tr/fer aha of passage concessions and 
jiayments of premia to engineering firms and 
! Government niiglit also exert their intluence 
i to iiidin c such firms to take Indians as appren- 
I tues. Gne vacancy in tiiree sliould also be 
I definitely reserved for an Indian if a suitable 
( andhlate is forthcoming. The terms of service 
should remain as at present, 'fhe port cngl- 
1 ncenng ajijiomtments mentioned will contimio 
to be available for i)romoti(m of tlieso officers.’ 

Tlio report then discusses the important 
' question of tlie (ornmand “ We propose tliat 
the command of tlie tone sliould bo vested 
ill A tlag-ofhccr with the title of ‘Flag Officer 
Commanding-’ This /ifficer sliould bo 
appointed from the Royal Navy at first, but 
' later on the appointment should normal/y be 
held by an officer of the Indian Navy. Wo 
jirefer the title of Flag Officer Gomraandeng to 
that of Chief of the Naval Htalf as inor de.s- 
criptive of his status and duties. ‘ Chlef-of- 
^ Staff ' implies an advisory position without 
executive jiovvers. 'JTie tenure of office in our 
opinion sliould bo for a minimum jieriod of 
three years. In the early sb-igcs an liulian 
Navy could lie administered by a single com- 
mander with a small staff. The simpler the 
' organisation the more economically will it be 
I controlled. 

In his relation to the Oovornraont of India 
the officer coraraaMing should be in a position 
I substantJClly analogoua to that of the Air 
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Officer Commanding the Royal Alt Fotce, that 
is to say he should be subordinate to the ( om- 
mander-in-Chlef in India in the latter's capacity 
of minister of defence and responsible to him 
for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy. Like the Air Officer Commanding, he 
should also have the right of personal access 
to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultation 
on important questions, relating to the Navy. 

His headquarters should be in Bombay, 
but we propose that lie should bo at liberty to 
pay periodical visits to the headquarters of 
the Government of India in order to confer 
with tlie marine department. 

In war time unity of command is essen- 
tial, and we therefore recommend in war tlie 
ships and the personnel of the Indian Navy 
should automatically come under the direct 
control of the Cominander-iii-Chief, East Indies 
For this reason as well as others we think ir 
desirable that the post of Flag Officer Com- 
manding should never be held by an olficei 
senior on the navy list to the Naval Comman- 
der-m-Chief.” 
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Leasing of Dockyard.— As regards the 
iilalntenance of vessels, etc., the Committee 
state : “We have considered very carefully 
the question of the dockyard. There are three 
possibilities open to the Government of India 
First to sell the yard outright ; second to retaie 
it under their own management ; third to lease 
it for a term of years to a private firm. We 
have no hesitation m rejecting the Idea of a 
sale.” 

After examining all suggestions the Committee 
state • “Wo recommend that the dockyard 
be offered for lease, and we consider that the 
lease should bo for a period of fifteen years 
in the first instance. An essential condition 
should be that work for the Indian Navy should 
be given priority whenever requir^. The 
relit, however, of ships of the Indian Navy 
should not be a perquisite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tenders. The 
existence of other yards in Calcutta and Co- 
lombo and of Mazagaon dockyard in Bombay 
itself should act as a safeguard against mono- 
poly and consequent inflation of charges.” 
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Indian finance has undergone such remarkable 
changes during the last tew years that some 
genera) introduction of the present position is 
required. Originally there was one budget 
or the whole of India, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with which to meet their ex- 
IHJiiscs As the provinces grew In importance and 
in power, it was obvious that these conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a long 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India, the former claiming a larger share 
of the revenues raised within their borders and 
greater freedom in the spending of them, and 
the Government India, perhaps not unna- 
turally, striving to retain its control. But by 
degrees the situation was improved into a work- 1 
ing compromise. Contracts were made between 
the Government of India insuring to the provin- 
ces adequate and growing funds, an important 
element in these contracts being the division 
of certain heads of revenue between the Province 
and the Government of India, go as to give the 
Province as the tax collectijig agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent. 
Jjater, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 
usufruct of divided heads, such fixed heads 
being decided by negotiation and agreement. 
A change of tills character went deeper than 
appears at first sight. When the Government 
of India was entitled to iialf of any particular 
head of revenue it naturally kept a Jealous eyo 


on expenditure charged to that revenue, and 
changes of policy which might affect the yield 
of that revenue. This gave occasion to much 
interference with the provinces which was 
increasingly resented. But when there was a 
cleaner cut between the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India and ot the provinces occasions 
forinterterence and control were naturally fewer 
It may be said that by the time of the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between the financial roles of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces had been 
reached and the real friction was small. 

The Clean Cut —Progress went very much 
furtlier in the Reform Act of 1919. By that 
instrument there was made what is for all prac- 
tical purposes a clean cut between Imperial 
and Provincial finance. The Government of 
India took unto itself the whole product of those 
taxes which experience and usage have recog- 
nised as federal rather than State, which is 
a better description of the relations between 
the Government of India and the Provinces 
than Imiierial and Provincial. Such taxes are 
customs, income tax, posts and telegraphs, 
railways and the salt tax. It made over to the 
provinces, for tlieirfreo and unfettered disposal, 
the yield of the other great taxes, such as land 
revenue, excise, forests, 8tamps,and miscellaneous 
heads. The full definition and dividing line 
drawn under this scheme will be found in the 
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section The Government of India (q.v,) But 
when a balance sheet on these lines was dra\iii 
it was found that the Government of India was 
insufficiently provided with money to carry 
out its responsibilities. The deficiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees. It was very difficult to adjust 
this contribution equitably amongst the provin- 
ces concerned, because under the various settle- 
ments effected there was a wide disparity bet- 
ween the cmaditions of the various provinces. 
Ultimately the following decision was arrived 
at, with machinery for the gradual extinction 
of the provincial coptnbutions, if ever the 
Government of India is in the happy position 
to be able to do without the funds. Meantime 
al 1 that needs to be said is that whilst the dispa- 
rity of the contributions from the various pro- 
vinces is at first sight glaring, in practice tncre 
is no such disparity, and the financial authorities 
of Bombay can be found to argue that that 
Province is much worse off than Madras, though 
the Madras contribution is so much larger. 
The only other point is that this scheme has 
already broken down in part, the great and 
wealthy Province of Bengal having secured 
temporary evasion of its payment on the plea 
oi poverty. 

In the financial year 1921*22 contributions 
shall be paid to the Governor General in 
Council by the local Governments mentioned 
below according to the following scale .* — 



Contribu- 

Name of Province. 

tions (In 
lakhs of 


rupees). 

Madras 

348 

Bombay 

58 

Bengal 

63 

United Provinces 

240 

Punjab 

175 

Burma 

64 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

Assam 

15 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smallci 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 
GeneralinCouncihshallbepaid to the Governoi 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any year the Governor General in Council 
determines as the amount of the contribution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction sliall bo made in the 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual con Aibution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller 
sum so determined as the total contribution , 
and any reduction so made shall be proportionati 


to such excess; — 

Madras 17— 90ths. 

Bombay 1 3 — 90tb s . 

Bengal 19 — 90ths. 

United Provinces 18 — 90th8. 

Punjab .. 9 — OOths. 

Burma 6i — OOthP. 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 6 — OOtha 
Assam • • • . • • 


It is however the fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment of India to abolish these provincial contri- 
butions altogether as soon as the finances will 
allow. Indeed this is inevitable. The Provinces 
are charged with the service of the great growing 
heads of expenditure, such as that on education, 
sanitation, and what are broadly termed the 
“ nation building” forces. At the same time 
the provincial sources of revenue show no signs 
of considerable expansion. There is strong 
public sentiment against large enhancements 
of the land revenue ; indeed Indian opinion leans 
lather toward the wholly illogical procedure 
of stabilising the land revenue by permanent 
settlements, despite the disastrous expe- 
iiencc of Bengal; the excise revenue, which 
18 a big item in the provincial budgets, especially 
of Bombay, must inevitably decline in response 
to the strong Indian movement towards the 
reduction of the drink traffic and ultimate prohi- 
bition. On the other hand, the new taxable 
sources in the Provinces are very small, and are 
not likely materially to be increased by the general 
overhaul of the Indian revenues which has been 
made by the Taxation Committee, whose report 
IS published. But owing to the financial 
(embarrassments of the Government of India 
no progress in this direction could be made 
until the pr(*sentaMon of the ]5udget of 1025-26, 
save the elimination in toto of the contribution 
of the Piovince of Bengal. In the Budget of 
1925-26, with which wc deal below, tliere was rea- 
lised a surplus of Us. 3'24 crores, which was treated 
as a continuing surplus on Uie existing scale of 
taxation. In deciding what should be done with 
this the Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the claims of the Provinces to re- 
lief should bo the first charge. Bengal was there- 
fore excused the whole ot its contribution for 
a further period of years. A sum of Its 74 lakhs 
was kept in reserve as provision for contingencies. 
The balance of Es. 2it crores was distributed 
amongst the Provinces m the proportion set 
forth in the table above. Under this allocation — 

Madras — contribution of Es. 348 lakhs reduced 
by E.S. 126 lakhs. 

United Proutwees— contiibution of Es. 240 
lakhs reduced by Es. 56 lakhs. 

Punjab — contribution of Es. 175 lakhs reduced 
by Es. 56 lakhs. 

Burma — contribution of Es 64 lakhs reduced 
by Es 7 lakhs. 

Apart from the Bengal contribution this left 
a Provincial Contributioii«of Es 62 crores to be 
further reduced or abolished as soon as the 
financial position permitted. 

Whilst these remissions were in strict accord 
with the Devolution Eules which fixed the propor- 
tions set out in the table above, those rules 
have never been accepted by the Provinces which 
are hardest hit by them and the demand for their 
revision is so insistent that it will not be sat- 
isfied so long as any provincial contributions 
remain, and even then some Provinces like 
Bombay maintain that they can never carry 
on without larger revenues, and especially a share 
of growing icveiiues like Income Tax. To meet 
this demand a further contribution was made 
to the Provinces. It has been noted above 
that the Qovernm«rit of India intended to keep 
of theiT eftimated siurplus a sum of Es 74 lakhs 
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in reserve against contingencies. It decided to 
sacrifice Ks. 50 lakhs of this. Non-recmring 
grants were made to four Provinces for one year 
only, Bombay receiving Us. 22 lakhs, Burma 13 
lakhs, the Central Piovincos Its. 9 lakhs and 
Assam Es. 6 lakhs. 

Railway Finance- — The year 1024-25 was 
marked by another step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian tliiance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Itailways 
iq.v,) the Government of India is a great lailway 
owner. It owns and operates itselt a very laigi- 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Itailways , it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which opeiate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances wer 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfoitunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs ot the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended tlie entire 
separation of the Euilway Jiiidget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred m giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
leveuues to the general revenues , and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are plact‘d before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of thtj surplus profits, 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Bail way Ecserves exceed the sum of Es. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Eevenues The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Eevenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

I. Recent Ini^ian Finance. 

The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country's 
balance sheet. Ud to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of “ windfalls’* going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
situation. The want^on invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
exchequer directly some 3S»crore8 ol rupees. 
P'or was this all. Whilst the mllitaftr resis- 


tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
sones of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity ot 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, {q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the diflftcult post- 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Es. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 

Retrenchment and Taxation. — Bowing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Goddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee, 
it sat in 1923, and pre^euted a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Es. 18 crores. 
Then in the Budget of 1923 it sought for fur- 
ther sources of revenue which would, accord- 
ing to the then estimates, produce funds which 
would permanently balance the accounts. 
The source of these additional funds was the 
Salt Tax, which it was proposed should be 
doubled irom one rupee four annas to two 
rupees eight annas a maund of 82 pounds. The 
circumstances were unusual. The Salt Tax is 
always unpopular in India. The public was so 
alarmed at the growth of expenditure and the 
increase in taxation that its representatives 
in the Legislatures were not disposed to place 
further funds at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment until the possibilities of economy had 
been fully explored. Then the first Assembly 
elected under the Constitution of 1919 was 
approaching the end of its term of office. That 
Asiembly had voted Increased taxes, direct 
and indirect, amounting to approximately 
Es. 89 crores per annum. The members felt 
that they had done their utmost and that they 
could not face their constituents after agreeing 
to a further increase in taxation and that in 
a most unpopular form. The rise in the Salt 
Tax was rejected by the Legislative Assembly. 
It was nowever accepted by the upper cham- 
ber, the Council of State, and acting on the 
advice of his Financial Ministers, the Viceroy 
'• certified ” the higher Salt Duty under the 
exceptional powers reserved for him in the 
Government of India Act of 1919. Tne effect 
of this measure was seen when the next elec- 
tions were held. It is not open to doubt that 
this “certification” of the higher Salt Tax 
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bad a powerful influence in returning to the . 
Legislative Assembly towards the end of the 
year a majority of Swarajists and Indepen* 
dents who were on the whole hostile to the 
form of Government established in the Act 
of 1919. 

Equilibrium Established. — Fortunately 

financial equilibrium was established and a sur- 
plus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. As the 
Indian Budgets are framed before the financial 
year has actually expired on the 31st March, 
there are always adjustments m the accounts. 
The estimated deficit for 1922-23 was over 
the actual figure; the deficit estimated was 
Rs. 17 J crores; the actual deficit, owing to 
reductions in military expenditure was 
Rs. 15’02 crores. The Budget for 1923-24 
was framed in the expectation of a surplus of 
Rs. 81 lakhs. The commercial history of the 
year however did not realise expectations, for i 
the recovery of trade was slow. The higher I 
duty on salt did not yield the revenue antici- i 
pated, and although this is not the official ' 
view we maintain that the double duty ac- 
tually decreased consumption. The revenue 
fell Rs. 5 38 crores below the estimate. On 
the other hand there was a considerable saving 
in expenditure, aggregating Rs. 4*19 crores, 
with the result that the estimated surplus in 
the Budget was converted into a deficit of , 
Rs. 38 lakhs. Against this the Government 
benefited from a providential windfall. They 
had at their disposal a sum of Rs. 4*73 crores 
profits from the control of enemy ships belonging 
to India. After various adjustments, this 
windfall left the Government with a surplus 
of Rs. 2*39 crores, which was applied to 
the reduction of debt. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the 
Reforms) with the Revised Estimates for each 
year from 1914-15 to 1924-25. 

[In thousands of Rupees.] 


1 Revenue. ' Expen- Surplus(-J-) 

! I dlture. Deficit( — ) 

I 

1914- 15 .. 70,15,35 78.83,14 —2,67,79 

I 

1915- 16 .. 80,00,96 81,79,26| —1,78,30 

1916- 17 .. 98,53,10 87,31,37 +11,21,73 

1917- 18 .. 1,18,70,58 1,08,57,52 +12,13,06 

1918- 19 .. 1,30,40,60 1,33,13,72| —5,78,06 

1919- 20 .. 1,37,13,98 1,60.79,27 —23.65,29 

1920- 21 .. 1,35,63,32 1,81,64,17 —20,00,85 

1921- 22 .. 1,15,21,501 1,42,86,52 —27,65,02 

1922- 23 .. 1,21,11,29 1.36,43,05 —15,01,76 

1923- 24 .. 1,33,10,33 1,30,77,63 + 2,39,00 

1924- 25 .. 1,38,03,92 1,32,35,66 +5,68,26 


11. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


This generally favenrable jKjsltion was main- 
tained up to the elo'^e of the fluanelal year W(‘ 
are now reviewing Thiw the year 1924-2.5 
anticipated a surplus of Rs 4 crores ; tlie actual 
surplus was Ks 5.68 crem's. The Budget tor 
1925-26 was on the whole satistactory. Tlie 
estimated surplus of Rs 24 lakhs was convertc‘d 
into one of Rs. 1.30 I^akhs In the normal 
conrse of events all surphises an* devot<‘d to 
the? reduction or avoidance* of de bt. A depar- 
ture was made in this Budget, and of the sur- 
plus a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs was allocatc'd to the 
establishment of a iiennanent fund, the interest 
on which will go to the maintenance of the 
archseologlcal operations on a pc*rmanent 
basis, independent of fluctuations in the Budgc*t. 
The causes wldch led to this bette r result are 
set out in the following table, which shows the 
net results, revenue and exix.*ndlture, of the 
principal heads of revenue. 


T.ukhs. 

Better. Worse 


* Customs 

50 


Taxes on Income 


1,10 

Salt 


.55 

Opium (net) 

48 


lntc*rest reec'ipts 

. 4.3 


Currency receipts 

46 


Extraordinary receipts 

21 


Inteiest on d«‘ht (net) 


35 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

. 77 


Railway contribution . 

8 


Other heads . . 

13 



3,06 

"2,00 


' -V' 

— 

Total, bettor 

1 ,06 


Budget surplus . . 

24 


Rcjvfccd surplus . . 

1,30 
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Ways and Means- — Tlic iinpiovcmcnt m 
tho Indian flnantos goes much faither tlian tlichc 
figures Indicate' Tlie Government of India has 
iieavy remittance obligations to meet, inteiest 
on debt in England, pay and pensions, and pui- 
chases of stou's It lias also a ve'ry laige capital 
account for the financing of laiiways, iirigation 
works, and other public, utilities Tlu‘ Ways 
and Means section of the budget is theiefoie 
one ot gn'at imixataiue. t'or the yeais in2r>-2r> 
and 1026-27 it is set out in the tollowing 
table 

(I'iguies m cioies of lupees) 

Itevised, Budget, 
l02r)-20 1026-27 



Us. 

Us. 




Hallway eapital outlay 

Other eapital euitlay (ineliiding 

19 5 

26 0 

De lhi, I’eisth anel Te*legiuplis, 
Vizag.ipatam Harbour, ede ) 

4 5 

2 5 

Provincial Ge)vernine'nts’ trau- 



saetie)nH 

6 0 

7 0 

Dlschuige ot De)>t 

38 3 

23 8 


68 ,1 

59 3 

licfyoiiireh. 



Surplus 

8 


llupee loan . . 

36 6 

22 0 

Po.stal Cash Ceitifie*ate'S 

Othe*r unfuiule'el debt (m- 

6 4 

4 0 

rlueling Postal Savings 

Banks) 

5 8 

5 6 

Debt Uede*inptioii 

Dopre*eiatiou and re’serve 

5 1) 

.5 0 

funds 

7 0 

.5 6 

Misee'llancous (net) 

7 

2 1 

lleduetioii of Cash balance . . 

12 0 

15 0 


()8 3 

59 3 


The net result of these’ ope'ratieins e'an be 
hrie'fly indicated Dining the> Ve*ar 1025-26, 
Inste'ad of borrowing ejveT Hs 7 creire’s lied, in the* 
inarke’t in India, as anticipate'd in the* Budgi’t, 
the (Jovernment elischaigeel Ks 2 cioies ne*t 
in the market of India and paiel otf Its 5 7 croie*s 
net of inarki't anil othi’i elebt in lOnglaud. 
Nevertheless it finance*el eluiing the ye*ar ne*w 
capital e*\pe’nelituie' e’harge'able- to leian tunels 
to a teital eif Us :5() e’loie-s, of wide h Hs. 6 eioies 
was on behalf eef Pi e)\ medal <!e)ve*rnme*iits 
Pen- tho ye>ar 1020-27 tlu* re‘epnre*ine*nts weie 
estimated at Hs 24 e lore s le»r maturing ele*bts, 
anel Hs 2r4 oienes leu iie*w eapital e*\i)e*ndituie, 
or ne*aily Us. 60 e*re)i(‘s in all It was e*s<imate*d 
tliat this weuilel iie i el a leiaii in tlu* nmney maiket 
of not iimro than Us. 22 eieue's, which could he 
met fi*om internal reseiuiees, this being the 
third year in sueeession in wliieli (*\ternal bor- 
1 owing was avoided. As 20 er^yes of the* 
22 was for the renewal ot bonds, the amount ot 
new muQcy required was only Ks. 2 crores. 


This favoniablei condition was re*fleete'el m the 
high ])riees for Indian securities, beitli in India 
and in Ixindon 

The Indian Debt— The debt position of India 
is set emt in tlie* talilc on page 282, A notable 
fe'ature tlu’re’in is tlu* re’latively small burde>n ot 
unpioductive de bt, anel tlie gradual leductiein 
of this sum 

Budget of 1926-27— Witli these remaiks 
wo can turn te> the* Budget for the year w’hiedi 
ends on the 31st Mare*li 1927. It antiei pate'el 
a substantial re’elue turn on the military expe*n- 
dituie of Us. 1 37 e-rores, A sliglit and really 
nominal increase*, m the civil expenditure of 
Us. 30 lakhs Whe'ii the balance sheet was 
struck it ga%e* the teilleiwiiig results — Estimated 
rove'iiue* Us 1.33 43 crores ; estimated expendi- 
ture lls 1 30 38 crore's ; estimated burplus 
Ks. 3 05 eroies. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions — 

On a cyiie*ful levie’W of the wiiole; position, the 
(iovernme‘nt ot India came to the exinclusion 
that the* whole of tlu'ir surplus should be treated 
as a recurring one But it had first to provide 
for the remission of the Cotton Excise Duty, 
and tliat done it was left with a balance of 
Ks. 130 lakhs It decided to devote the whole 
of this to the* reduetion of the exintributions 
made by the Piovincial Gove’rnments to the 
funds of the*. Central Goveinment. The relief 
thus affordiel wa nt tei the extent of 57 lakhs 
to Madias, 33 lakhs to the Cniteel Province.s, 
28 lakhs to tlu* Punjab and 7 lakhs to Burma. 
The total ol the Preivmeial contributions fixed 
wiie*n the iie*w constitutiein came into f^.rce 
was 9 83 croies With the reductions announc- 
e*d in tile* euirent Buelge’t tile teital w^as leduced 
to 1.38 crores, eu neaily one lialf. 

Reception of the Budget. — A Budget so 
sallsfaeteiry left little* leioiu for eritieisin, and 
it was ho gfiieially w'eleonie'd that the; diseiis- 
siein tiuTe'on was ae’aele*mie*, anel tei a large; 
e>\te*nt iiie'sjieinsilile*. The* Le'gislitivo Assem- 
lily doeliiie'el to sanetiein the* establishment 
of the endowment for Aiehae'ology. but it 
was not re*olly se'iious in this eb'clsion, and 
there was satisfae'tion whe'ii tlie (Jovenior- 
General ie*stor(*el it uiiel(*r his special powers. 
Tho grant tor the working e\pe'nse*s eif the; 
Hallways was re'dneed by twi'iity laklis, but 
heie again the* veite* w'as in tlu* nature; of an 
abstract juote'st, for it was obvious that the 
railways eemlel not efileiently tunetieni on a 
re*elueeel allo(*atie»n Wlu*n tlu* \s-.e’iubly liad 
flnishe'd with the* Buelgt't, the (Jeivtineir-General 
iiidi(*ateel his decision thei e'on as feillows — 

The statements relating to tlu* lie vision of 
e*stimate*s ten 192.5-26 and tlu* Ibielge t t'stiinates 
for 1926-27, whie*h we'ie piescnteel to the Ix'gis- 
natne* \'-semblv anel the- Cmmeil eit State on 
the* I8th Ee'biuaiy anel the- Isl Maieh 1926, 
liave* lielW be*i n l('e*e)n‘-l<le-i( <l Wllll le te i ciiee to 
the* le*elile'tie»ns made* Itv tile* l.e gi'.l.ll iv t* Assi*m- 
bly 111 the eleniands fe»r giants .mei the aejtiein 
take*u by the* Geive'ruen-tJe'nei.il m Ceiuneil in 
rt*spe*et tel <*e*rtain ele-inaiuls rflnsexl liy tlu* 
Asse*ml)ly Certain alte'ration*- in tlie Ways 
and Means portion ot tlu* estimates have also 
been made in tlie light ot nune u'cent lutorma- 
tioii. The revise'd statements are now publi- 
shed for general information. 



Statement shotving the Debt of India, outstanding on the ^Ist March 1923, Zlst March 1924, Ust March 1925 ami 31si March 1926. 



Productive ' loi Central Governraciit . . ... 536 65 557 09 600 05 627 71 

3 101 Pro^'lnces . . .... . 87 49 97 56 106 43 114 39 
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Tho following rednctlons wcro mado by the 
Legislative AsBOinbly in the dcnnands ])re- 
sented to them * — 


Demand. 

11)25-20. 


Auflonnt. 

Kb, 


41). — Aidueology .. . .. 50, 00,000 

11)20-27. 

1 — Eailway Hoard . 9,08,000 

4. — Working Exirenses — Adininih- 

tiation . . .. 20,01.200 

Of the demands for thi* yi'ar 1920-27. tin 
Governoi -(Jenoial in Conneil has, under Section 
07-A(7) ot th(‘ Governnn'nt ot India Act, de- 
cided that the whole amount reduced nndi r 
Demand No. 1 and Ks 20 lakhs out ot the 
amount reduct'd under Demand No. 4 are essmi- 
tial to the discharge of his re.sponsibilith's. 

3. The estimates of revenue and expen" | 
diture now stand as follows - 

lleMsed, liudgi't, 

1925-20. 1920-27 

Ks lls 

Kevenue ..1,31,35,25,000 1,30,12,97,200 

Expenditure 
charged to 

Kevenue .. 1,30 04,87,000 1,30,37,00 200 

Surplus .. 1,30,38,000 5,31,000 

4 As ri'gards tin' Ways and ^Vleaus posi- 
on, apart from the inei eased surjdus in 102.5-20 1 
lie to the abandonment ot the proiHi^ed 


endowment f(»r the Arehopological Fund, tho 
balance at th(> close of the year in India will 
be increased owing to the demand for trade 
remittances to England having been less than 
anticipated Tin* amount of remittances from 
India in tlie current year to the Home Treasuiy 
was estimated at 150 million ineluding 19 
milluni on account ot tlie Kaper CuiTcm v 
Ib'M'ive Th(> ]ues(‘nt ('stim.ite is about iij 
millions low’er Oik* of the results of this is 
that, in endrr to ( nahk' the Secretary of State 
to have an adecpiati' ( losing balance for 1926-27, 
it w’lil be necessary to lemit home next year a 
larger amount tliau pievioiisly anticipated. 
The total r^'inlttanecs required in 1926-27 aie 
now estimated at £29 500,000 The net receipts 
from (’ash ('ertitieatc s in Febrmiry 1926 ha\e 
i)een unusually high and the total for the year 
is now expected to be about Its. 7 crores. The 
latest intoimation available also indicates the 
possibility ot further reductions in the require- 
ments of Krovjneial (4ov(Tnments. As a result 
of these and othe r fhang(*s, the closing balanet' 
of the year is now estimated at Ks. 22 88 crores 
in India and £14 49 millions in England. 

5 Taking the two years 1925-26 and 1926- 
27 togetliei, the pr«>sent estimates show an 
impiovcnu'nt of about Ks. 2^ ciores over the 
eailier estimates prestuited to the Legislature. 
The closing balance on the 31st March 1927 is 
taken as Ks. 15 62* ciores in India and £5*54 
millionB in England. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


— 

Accounts, 

1924-25. 

Kevisod 

Estimate*, 

1925-26 

Budget 

I'Ntimate, 

1926-27. 

KEVENUE— 

Kiinci})al Deads of KoNomie — 

Ks. 

Ks. 

K.s. 

Unstoms . . 

45,75,31,516 

46,84,57,000 

46,40,00,000 

Taxes on Income 

16,01,48,2.53 

16,24,69,000 

16,14,67,000 

Salt 

7,39,04,860 

6,40,00,000 

6,90,00,000 

Opium 

3,79,76,177 

4,39,00,000 

3,8 ',00,000 

Other Hoads 

2,06,93,150 

2,19,05,000 

2,25,43,000 

Total Trincipal Hkgis 

7 '■',02,53,956 

76,07,31,000 

75,50,10,000 

Hallways : Net Keceipts (as per Kaihvay 




Budget) . . 

37,22,94,697 

33,76,91 ,000 
11,00,000 

35,44,33,000 

Irrigation : Net Keceipts 

10,91,925 

8,21.000 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net Keec'ipts 

1,11,25,087 

68,38,000 

45,52,000 

Interest Keceipts . . 

3,41,00,26. 

4,03,19,000 

83,10,000 

.3,17,11,000 

Civil Administration 

73,97,533 

77,86,000 

Currency and Mint 

3,99,32,894 

4,61,55,000 

4,29,68,000 

(hvil Works 

13,21,263 

11,62,000 

9,98,000 

Miscellaneous 

45,89,681 

42,57,000 

39,27,000 

Military Keceipts . . 

Provineial Contributions and miscel- 
laneous adjustments between (’(Mitral 

4,03,11,659 

3,85,89.000 

4,29,79,000 

and Provincial OovernnientB . 

9,25,20,938 

6,24,26,000 

5, 15,12,000 

Extraordinary Items 

2,54,-52,356 

59,47,000 

16,00,000 

Total Kkvknuk 

1,38,03,92,211 

1,31,35,25,000 

1,30,42,97,000 

Okpioit 


'"‘'total . . 

1.38,03,92,244 

1,31,35,25,000 

1,30,42,97,000 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure—cowirf. 



Accounts, 

Jtiidgot 

Esliiiiate, 

192.5-20. 

Revised 

lOstiinate, 

J 925-20 

Budget 

l-lstimate, 

1920-27 

EXPENDITURE— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Direct DemaiuD on the Revcnuca 

.5, .‘{7,02, 291 

5,28,91,000 

5,53,8.5,000 

5,00,14,000 

Salt and other Capital outlay charged 
to Revenue .. 

17,31,744 

32,93,000 

10,44,000 

10,20,000 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous 
Charges (as per llaihvay Budget) 

.30,44, .">3, 01.5 

28,6.5,58,000 

28,44,93,000 

29.13,40.000 

Irrigation 

22 , {«,290 

17,79,000 

20,38,000 

17,34.000 

Posts and Telegraph . . 

30,87,854 

—28,17,000 

— l,0t,53,00() 

80,01,000 

Debt Sei vires 

18,68,22,8.>7 

18,18,00,000 

18.54,30,000 

17,51,70.000 

Civil Administration . . 

10,12,59.04,{ 

10,97,98,000 

10,75,27,000 

11,45, 30, (X)0 

Cuireney and Mint 

1 71,11,079 

1 73,47,000 

71,94,000 

78,2a,U00 

Civil Works 

! 1.77,72,875 

1.08,47.000 

1,72,43,000 

1,80.1 1,000 

Miseellaneous 

4.3.5, :{1.W1 

4.01,91,000 

1,51,88,000 

3,90,31,000 

Military Services 

59, GO,. 51, 877 

00,20,17,000 

00,13,89,000 

59,17,79,1100 

MiseellaneousadjiistmentH between tiie 
Central and Piovineial (ioveinnients 

.50,74,125 

15,74.000 

14,32,000 

0.00,00(1 

Extiaordlnaiy Items .. 

l,OJ,G{5 

2.5,0().0i}0| 

25.77.00«) 

5.00,000 

Totvl Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue 

1,32, 35,00, .540 

1, 30, 4‘{, 81, OOojl, 30,04, 87,000 

0 

1 

SlRPLES 

5.68,25,098 

24,13,0()0| 

1,30, 3.3, OOoj 

1.3 1,000 

Total 

1,38,04,92.244 

1 1 

1,30,07,97,000 1,31,35,25,000 1,30,42,97,000 

1 1 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eeptlon may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“Settlement.*' There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was Intro- 
duced into India by Ixird Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect Intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
bolding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oodh -since 1859. It also obtains in 
pertain districts of Madras- 


Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temiiorary Settle- 
ments Jl in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the laud in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survev Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Bach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Sett/ement In Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Sertleraent Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
fo^ this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described In Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. Ho has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The estahlishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceeding*!, and to much greater 
rapidity (n^the completion of the Settlements. 
All tl)e wor|c of the settlement officer Is liable 
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to the superviaion of auperior officers; the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
bindintt; and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil (Juurts. It is the "duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether aifectmg the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Byotwarx and Zemin- 
dart tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindart tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of llyotwari holdings — those in whicli each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in widen the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
18 on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. TTie basis of assessment on 
ail classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator tlian it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘‘unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. Bui 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to tlie nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindart land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 26 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
fiaJf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
mri tracts It is impossible to give any figure 
tliat would be generally representative of the 
Oovemment's share. Bu^ one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the exlreme Ihuit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
Varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 


Government of India were Invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ” under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” and ” the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (D In Zemindart tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2)In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
tiands of the landlords; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the of long-term settlements is being 

extended, :=nd the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
IS neither immoderate nor burdensosae ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause oi 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ualtum ; (5) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in oases of local deterioration. 
Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on em 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of Ids estate, and 
to place It beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
assed at the Instance of Lord Curron, em- 
odied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere In the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatlv restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
haa been called for more tban »nce in Bengal, 
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Where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above;, 
“ so far from being generously treated by tlit 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack* 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.** 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be 
tween landlord and tenant in the interest t 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention ha« 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rigbts carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated* — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
7'he extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases ’* On the other 


hand, the system is of advantage to the ruot$ 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
! tress, suspensions and remissions are frecl\ 
Igiantcd after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head ol 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
' million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
, from a much smaller Emigre. 

{ The literature of the subject, is considerable. 
I The following should be consulted by readers 
I who require fuller information : — “ Land Reve- 
' nuc Policy of the Indian Government,*’ 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Jiaden Powell's “ Land Systems of British 
India’’: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 

Administration and Progress, 1911,’’ (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M Joseph Chailley’s “ Adminis-* 
trative Problems of British India** (Mac- 
millan ife Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminp^ 
tration Reiiorts of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue In British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traflQc in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice, 
beer made from gram ; country brands of nira, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
import^ wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
tot»l receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annu ' 11 y granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to Impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 


[ the privilege of making their own liquor in 
! their private homes as a long established right, 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
staterl the stages of development have been — 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth ; farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject In 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
.so the order of devcdjppment from the lower 
forms of 85 «»tem 8 to' the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical In details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
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Administration m most provinces of British 
Indip has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded bv the Contract Dis 
tillcry System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Tliis is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
I’he other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an impro\ed system 
of dispo.sal of vend licences, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and contr'^l of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Exci.se 
Committee 1905-06, uo less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling 8y.stem. In 1905-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 |)er 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 w^ere 
^■>nly 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

I Excise has now been made over entirely to 

i Provincial Governments, and the duties 
f from province to jirovince. The governing 
iciple in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
patible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tion. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
it to all country spirit sliops has been rationed 
he basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
m that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
)or cent, is deducted in the case of siiops in 
ibay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
.-_nn is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1 920 -21 . This is the most important stop taken 


by the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tarilf rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (j.i?.). It can only be sold under 
a license 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as •\ substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the rehinous matter which forms an 
active drug wiien collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
ill the form of pills ; but in some nlaces, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking al^o prevails 
m the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The estimated opium revenue in 1926-27 is 
Rq. 3,80,00,000. 


SALT* 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Nativc^ule, together with a 
mlscollaiicoub transit dues. These* transit dues 
were abolished and tiio salt duty consolidated 


and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake iu lUjput^uia; salt brine 
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C3nden8cd on the borders of the lesser Kann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombayt Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the liann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let Into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
fcogsther with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra Into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

CUSTOMS 

The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were j 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial strmgency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced! a movement which 
led to the abolition of all chistoms dues in 1882. 

The continued fall in exclknge compelled the 
Government of India to loot for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five percent, duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedienffes the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied a general duty of 
3i per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
reduced in the country. The products of the 
aod-Iooms are excluded. These excise dutie* 
are int-ensely unpopular m India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recas* 
in the Budget of 1910*17 in order to provide ad“ 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since 1894 was raised to 7 J per cent. 
ad valorem^ except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 


Broadly, one half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 

? :uese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
rentiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per mauncl of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reduced to 
Rs. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 percent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The estimated salt 
revenue in 1926-27 is Ea. 6,90,00,000. 


has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3^ per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
It stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
Jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed a', 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; In the case of jute the ex- 
port* duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 ix*r 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad talorem duty of 6 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materia] D / 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In th e 
previous year an export duty on jute w“as 
Imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale / of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. . 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton. on 
Hessians ; these rates we#e doubled, wltrn a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue’ of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton go ods 
was raised from 3J per cent, to 7J per cemt, 
without any alteration In the Excise, whrjCh 
remained at 3^ per cent. This change w>a8 
expected to proauco an additional reven/ue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Exc|8e 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which It was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit ^hich hart then to be faced. The 
general ad valorm duty was raised from 7| to 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
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matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to b 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7^^ per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties weie further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des 
cribed in an early passage. They were to r.use 
the general Customs diitv from 11 to 15 pei 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3^ per cent, to 
per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
percent., a duty of 6 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2| per cent, to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 3i per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2^^ per cent, and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per e^nt, the otiior increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally al)')ll^hed. Full details with re- 
gard to the eutttoms duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff v.). The 
estimated revenue from the customs in 1926-27 
IS Rs. 46,40,00,000. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen tor this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorshipg 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. 8. ( i. “Co- 
venanted Civilians*’), The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 


Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (b) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the rrovinciul 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and arc usually filled 
by promotion trorn the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
ordinate** staff is recruited entirely in India. 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was ffrst imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the linancial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9 Jd. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the \ct of 1886. This imposed s 
tax on all incomes derived from sourees other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 '•in^es and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pics in the rupee, or about 
6 Id. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at fhc rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the ininimura taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The Income-tax schedule 
was completely revised^ raicod, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
rities turn to the I ncome Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
In the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 
fixed as follows : — 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 

A T A*. Rate. 

A, In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 
every undivided Hindu family : — 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000. . . . Nil. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 5,000 . . .. .. .. . .Five pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total Income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

Is less than Rs. 10,000 . . . . . . , . . . Six pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total Income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 20,000 . . . . . . . . . . Nine pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the«total Income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 30,000. . . . . . . . . . One anna in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,000. . . . . . . . .One anna and three pies in the 

rupee. 

(7) When the total Income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 

In the case of every company, and every registered firm whatever 
its total income .. .. .. .. .. ..One anna and six pics in the 

rupee. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income: — Rate. 

0) In the case of every company One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) In the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 
the excess . . . . . . Nil. 

iU) for every rufoe of th^ next twenty-five thousand 

rupees of such excess , , . , , , , .One anna in the rupee. , 
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(0) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess .. .. .. One anna in the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) fox every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess •• .. One and a half auua in the 

rupee. 

(fi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . . . Two annas in the rupee. 

(ifi) fpr every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Three annas in the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next hfty thousand rupees of 

spch excess Three and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(vi) for every rupoe of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess . . Four annas in the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess ..Four and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five annas in the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. Five and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The bead of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) subject to the control of the Governor-General In 
Council," but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1925-26 is Bs, 17,34,87,000. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Govern- 
ment of India during 1024-25 consisted 
of Bs. 33^ laklis of half rupees coined 
from silver obtained from melting 

uncurrent coins. No other coinage of rupees 
was undertaken during the year. 

HISTORY OF 

The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 20th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Ck^nage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of BbOpal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two yeans 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for It mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Beserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1910 
inclnding the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
ft separate fund called the Gold Beserve Fund 


Nickel and Bronze Coinage. — The coinage 
during 1924-25 consisted of 14,345,000 nickel 
two-anna pieces and 32,173,400 nickel one-anna 
pieces. Bronze coinage coni isted of half pice 
and piece pices of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 2,65,383. 

THE COINAGE. 

as the most effective guarantee against tempo* 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund; six eroret 
should be kept in rupees In India, instead of 
being invested in gold seeuiitles. The Gold 
Beserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan* 
dard Beserve. It was ordered In 1907 that onlv 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Beserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and In March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols In 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of state agreed to defer the ap];fiication 
of coinage^ profits * to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard' 
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Beserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Beserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891*92, 

A Boyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
bo deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (5) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided Chat gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

» 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for Rie refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 


— 

Fink 

Silver 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

Total 

grains. 

Rupee . . 

Half-rupee 

165 

15 

180 

82J 

n 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece . . 

4U 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


li 


2-anna piece 

20f 

22} 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shillingm 80y\ grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 ‘0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter-anna . . . . . . 100 

HaU-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one- third of a pice or one- 

twelfth of an anna 33( 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : — 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in milli- 
grains troy, metres. 

Pice 75 25-4 

Half-pice .. .. 37^ 21*15 

Pie 25 17 *45 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one- anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pres- 
cribed the design of the com, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation . 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention sluv^e 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in aii Indian economic questions, then 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


L THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
ol new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of blivet 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in I 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
totheflnancesot theiioverninerit. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as | 
large paymenttorstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt, 
that it inigiit be called upon to raise a sum in j 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable ' 
inorease in taxation, which should bo avoided , 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the j 
rupee for the purposes ol exchange. I 


Closing the Mints— The whole question 
wan examined by a strong committee under the 
preiidency of Lord Herschel'l, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell lleport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value ot its silver content. Government ceased 
i to add rupees to thecirculation. Rupees remaln- 
I ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
[standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Curiency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of S-ir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Coniinittee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal , Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the coft 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver ! of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
They proposed that the exchange value of the halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- one and fourpence, the profits were consider* 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They able ; they w'ere to have been kept in gold, so os 
further suggested that the British sovereign to be freely available when required for the 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin supjiort of exchange, 
in Indb, : that the Indian mints should be »- 

thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 4 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely .India professed to accept all the rccommenda- 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard ' portion of them was put in practice. The offl- 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
condition which compelled the Government of pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 1 were declared unlimited legal tender In India, 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen j But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
rupees to thesovereign, it was impossible fnrthc i came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
rate of exchange to rise above one shillilTJir and to support the gold standard by an active gold 
four pence, save by tlie fraction which covered currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the j Gold Standard Reserve was established, but 
balance of trade turned against India, it was Instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it wa.s 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To invested In British securities. These practices 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended i gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be ' plated ty the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be | been made to the Hof.ie Charges of the Govern- 
let aside in a special reserve, to be called the ' ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
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/ibout seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
nctina on behalf of the Government of Indn* 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England In London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of | 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure | 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold | 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold ! 
tended to accumulate in India in cmbarrassinu j 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary ot i 
State declared his intention of selling Ccuncii | 
Bills on India without limit at the price ot one | 
shillingfourpence one-eighth — thatis to say gold | 
import point. The elfect of this policy was to i 
limit the import of gold to India, for it wai. j 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold } 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, ' 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheles*? ! 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely ■ 
financed in sovereigns It was sometimes cheaper , 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from , 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to bin 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities ot ; 
sovereigns found their way into India and circii- ; 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 1 
dency.the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 1 
vinces. I 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains iii 
India in 1907, and the general financial stnn- ' 
gency all over the world which followed the j 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated , 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very hoavj 


coining of rupees in India and the amount In tlie 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid iorrn, nor was the time an opportune one 
lor the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
luthorities did not realise that a reserve is lor use 
111 times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that 111 times of weakness it would bo sufficient 
I or the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
tell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
^econda. Ultimately the authorities had to gi\ o 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
.ind the Indian export trade recovered. 'J hus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted or 
'>Uver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
•sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reign. or one and fourpcnce. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unliniited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard.** 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system, borne hankered for 
a return to the open*rnints ; others objected to 
fhe practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendl- 
tiire ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from Indjfc to Lon^n ; at the 
bolding of a portion of the Cold Standard Re- 


serve in silver in order to facilitate the coinlne 
ol rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees Into 
oircnlatinn in quantities in excess of the require' 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artiflcially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiler 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking Influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
iu a series of articles in The TimeSt and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu A Co., Instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank o*' 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Cunency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
ds the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Beserve, one halt 
of which should be held in gold ; that the silver 


IV. CURRENCY 


The report was in thchands of the Governincnt 
ot India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The ‘»arl> 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of Januarv 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sura of Rs 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold ; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did noo 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour ot India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and sliver 
nor by credits In India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterlingsecurities in the United Kingdom, 
chlefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


I branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
I on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
I made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
' [ndian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. TheCom- 
I inittee dealt inconclusively with the accumnla- 
I tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
I tenor ot their recommendations being “not 
I guilty, but do not do it again." They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
' sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ - 
ing the issue of au Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


ANP THE WAR. 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a rcduc 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal The price of sliver in 1915 
was 27 J pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
pTovide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
lollowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
I tourpence : — 


Date of Introduction. • 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

‘ird January 1917 

1 H 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

I2th April 1918 

1 6 

I3th May 1919 

1 8 

I2th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th Dec^ber 19llS 

2 4 
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Purchase of Silver. — Silver for coining was purchased In large quantities, the following 
table showing t 0 amount acquired by the Government of India In the last five years : — 



In open Market 
(Standard 
Ounces). 

From United States 
Dollar Reserve 
(equivalent in 
Standard Ounces). 


1916-16 

8,636,000 


1916-17 

124,535,000 

— 

1917-18 

70,923,000 

— 

1918-19 

106,410,000 

152,618,000 

1019-20 (to 30th November 1919) 

14,108,000 

60,875,000 

Total 

324,612,000 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 53S,005»000 standard ounces. 

Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting. 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note Issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
sliver rupees. The nature of this expansion is shown below : — 


Date. 

Lakhs of Rupees, 

Gross 

Note 

Circula- 

tion. 

Composition of Reserve. 

Per- 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 
Reserve 
to gross 
Note 
Circula. 
tion. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Securities. 

Total. 

3lBt March 1914 

66,12 

20.53 

31,59 

14,00 

66,12 

78*9 

„ 1916 

61,63 

32,34 

15,29 

14,00 

61,63 

77*3 

„ 1916 

67,73 

23,57 

24,16 

20,00 

67,73 

70*6 

1917 

86,38 

19,22 

18,67 

48,49 

86.38 

43*9 

„ 1918 

99,79 

10,79 

27,52 1 

61,48 

99,79 

88*4 

„ 1919 

• 

153,46 

87,39 

17,49 

1 

98,58 i 

i 

153,46 

35*8 

30th November 1919 .. 

179,67 

47,44 

32,70 

99,53 i 

1 

179,67 

44*6 


The facilities for the encashment of Notes were 
reduced. In these ways the Government were 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and 


expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
these measures carried the country through the 
I war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
iettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
fco 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee wasjippolntod to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exc!!lange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
arc summarised below ; — 

(i) Itys desirable to restore stability to the 
rupM ana to re-establish the automatic working 
of Ihe Indian currency system. 
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(it) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 01 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
arc expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(tit) The maintenance of the convortibilit^y 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(it>) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem n fresh. 

(vi) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an Inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viit) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. | 

(ix) The balance of advantage Is decidedly > 

on the side of fixing the exchange value of the i 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of , 
sterling. | 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- ; 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate { 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11-30,016 grains of , 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for j 
I nterna) circulation. 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period! 

above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 1 
be met by all other available means rather than | 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 1 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of j 
Council Bills; (b) abstention from purchase of j 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal - 1 
lie currency. If It should be absolutely neces- ; 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should | 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 1 
rupees would be coined at a loss. ' 

Ixii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not j 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for ' 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . j 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all | 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience | 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a ■ 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but when irterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
unifonn. 


The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the coat of sliipping gold from India to the U nlted 
Kingdom. 

(xUi) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held In securities of otlier 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held In short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability In a limited number of years, 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement In another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold ; ail other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an Important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report In which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that Is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silveijat preset in circulation to continue 
inW legal tep46r* 
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(e) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

{g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to bo remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outla > 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) “ Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 3 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse' 
drafts to be kept apart troin all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-32d . per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made Inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. 'JliIs action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above Uie official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below tiM ollloial itandard. Now when the 


^Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan 
ges were practically at two bhillings gold. But 
between the signing ol tlio Report and the takiim 
of official action, there was a sensational fall 111 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the tMo 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was Issued . 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings nmepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 

Effect of the Rise. — The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the ettect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now wlien the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not tlie wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent In the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the Import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Oommlttee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. Tim weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which accen- 
tuated the diffioulties of the situation. There 
WM A severe commercial orisia in J span and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — C o v er n m e n t 

struggled long against these conditionsin the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dolbvr exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for lleverse Councils to two shillings | 
teupence half penny. They sold two millions of ' 
Beverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- | 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the lleverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of lleverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred aud thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that It was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of Juno, when the Go vern- 
ment announced thatinstead of trying tootabllise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterllng rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which lleverse 
Councils were sold from the lluctuating rate in- 
volved In the fluctuations of dollar-stcrling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen thirtyscconds. 
But this had little practical effect . The biddings 
for Inverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or threepence below the Inverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to raut^e between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
tostabiliseexchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
I on the movement of the precious metals were 
j removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
I the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
I fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to lls. 20 crores 
111 Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue lls. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy Season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currencj*. Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
Influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
, sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
, ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade In obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
.nittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
. mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a groat stimulus 
i to imports. Unexpected forces, such aa the 
finanda 1 frlais in Jilpan, the lack of buying power 
I on the Continent, and the movement for the 
i transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, hut they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artifioially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggeratjrd and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand : import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpenee from the higliest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Its 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for tlie forces in Mesopotamia — 
thW expenditure iieing made in India and set ott 
by payments in London. The only advam.ages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 
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These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had then 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out ol 
tlie field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. J.eft alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpenee to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Iin- 
lierial Bank of India, a State Bank in all hut 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new' 
liranehes in the first five years of its existence 
'the Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper (hirrency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserxe brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs 
12 crores against commercial paper endors- 
ed by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions arc favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history w'as the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and foiirpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Governmont, though the stab' of trade might 
have led to a highi'r figure. But as the wholly 
artifleiiil ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute* hook, the demand tor an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix tlie ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling w'as insistent, and a (’ommittoo w'as 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
i^ir Henry Strakoseh as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly eritieisod in India, on the ground that 
the Indian mombership ygis inadequate, and 
that the individuals selccwd were not autho- 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the 


As'.cmhly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and (’aleutta It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings jn London, and reported on Jiilv 
I'^t 1926 

The mam rei oiniiK ndations of tliF ('ommis- 
sion are summaiised m tlie actual leport in tlu* 
following teiin*^, and they an* textually lepro- 
du< ('d inoidei tliat th(‘y mav l>o above qvK^stion — - 

( l ) The oidinai> medium of circulation 
<^h()uld Kinam tlie (uiietuv not<* and the silvc'r 
lupee aiul tht* stability ot the (Uiiency in terms 
of gokl should be s<Miii('d by making tbe eur- 
leiuy duedly eonvei tilde into gold, but gold 
should not (ueulatt* as money 

(o) Tlie neiessity of unity of policy m the 
eontiol ot (line my and ciedit for the achieve- 
im ut ol monetaiy stability involves tbe e.sta- 
Idisbmeut of a Cential Banking sy'jtem 

(Ml) The (Vntial Banking functions should 
be coitiusted to a new oiganisation, icterrc'd to 
as the Risci \ (‘ Bank 

(m) Detailed recommendations are made* as 
to the* (onstitution and tunctions and eapaeith'S 
ot the Bank. 

(r) Tlu* outlines of a proposed ehaite i are 
ie*eomnu'nde'd to give e'ffe'ct to the ree*ommen- 
datioiis w'liieh eonee*rn the Reserve* Bank. 

(n) Subjt'et to the payment ot hniiteni 
divide-nds and tlie building up ot suitalile 
rc'seive funds, the* l)alane*e ot the luolits of the 
Reseive Bulk should he paid ovi'r to the 
Gove*i nmeut 

(ni) The* Bank should he* giveui the sole 
light of note issue* tor a petiod ot (s.iy) 25 years. 
Not latei tlian five ye'ais tiom the* date* of the 
ehaite'i b(*(*oming opeiative, Ge>ve'nim(*ut notes 
sliould e’l'use to he le*gal te'ude i except at Gov'eni- 
meiit Tieusunes 

(cMi) The notos of the* Bank should be full 
l*gal ti'uder, and shoiiiei be giiaianteed by 
Gov«*rnim*:it The* ten in and mateiial of the 
note should Ik* subject to tlu* ajiproval of the 
Goveinor-Goiu'ral in Couneil A suggestion is 
made as to the toim of the note. 
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(jr) An obligation shonld bo Impo-sod ])V 
Sstatiito on the Hank to buy and soli gold with- 
out limit at latos dotorminod with roforonco 
to a llxod gold paiity of tho lupoo but in quan- 
titios of not lo'^s tlian 400 lino otinot‘'4, no limi- 
tation Ixahg iini><>s('d a^ to tho puip<»so loi 
which tho gftld is napiin'd 

(r) Th«' (onditioiis which aio to go\oin 
tho sale t)l goUl b\ the Hank should bo so tiamod 
Ub to tioo it in noiiiial ( iiounistaiuos tiom tho 
task oi sup])l>int; uold loi non-nion< tarv pui - 
])Osos The iiictbod by whidi thn may lio 
M'Olllod is sngtr*'st('d 

(n) I'hc legal tond(T quality of tho mneroigu 
and tho halt-so\ei( ign should ))e lennnod 

(j\i) (hneinuK'nt should offei “on tap” 
sa\iiigs f I itili< att's n ileonial)l(‘ 111 ‘I or ■> years 
in leual tiuKb'i money or gold at tho ojition 
ot the holdei 

{xin) Tlie papoi curn'iiey should ooaso to 
bo (on^(rtll)lo by law' into siKi'r coin It 
should, how (W or, b(‘ the duty ot th(‘ Hank to 
maintain thi* free interdiangi'ability of thi' 
diib'ient foiins of logal tender (uiiomv and 
of the (lo^elnmont to supply coin to tho Hank 
on demand 

(xir) Ono-nipt'(' notes should lx* ro-intio- 
dueed and should bo full legal tender 

(jt) Tsoti's otht'i than tho oiu'-iupoi* nott' 
should bo It'gallv conveitible into legal toiidei 
money, 1 e . into noti's of smalku dmiomination 
01 sihoi miK os at the option of tho iuirone> 
aiithoi ity 

(Til) No eliango should bo made in tho 
legal tond( i eharaitoi of tho sihii iu|m-o 

(rut) Th(‘ Papoi Ciiironey and Hold Stand- 
ard Hesenes should b<‘ amalgamated, and the 
propoitions and (omposition of tin combined 
Heseno should be fixed by statute 

{'um) The ])roportional i(sei\e system 
should In ado])t« <1 (Jold and gold seiuiitiis 
should foim not li '-s than 40 piT cent of tho 
R('sel^e. subjut to a jiossible tiunpoiaiy nalm - 
tion. with the (onseiit of Hovi inineiit, on 
pa>mont of a tax 1'he nineiuy autlioiity 
should stii\(‘ to work to a iesei\o ratio of .'di 
to tiO pel cent The gold hohfing should bo 
laisod to 20 jai (out ot the J{esei\o as soon 
as possible and to 2.') per ci nt within ten yoais 
During this jteiiod no ta\ouial)Ie opportunity 
of foititying th<‘ gold holding m tho Res<*ive 
should bo alloweii to <*sea})o Ot tho gold 
holding at haist oik -halt should ho h<*ld in 
India. 

(xtx) T1k‘ sihor holding in tho Rosorvo 
should bo voiy substantially rialuood duiing 
a transitional poriofl of ton years 

(xx) Tho balance of tho Ri*sorvo should bo 
hold in solf-liqiudating tiaile bills and (lovom- 
memt of India seeuiities The “ cieahal ” 
securities should bo n placed by muik( table 
securities wltlun ton yeais 

(xxt) A figUK* of Rh .'»0 crores has b<*en 
fixcil as tho liability in iesj>ett of tho (ontraitl- 
lulity of th<' rupee (iicnlation Recommenda- 
tions arc made to socuro that an amount equal 
to oiK'-flfth of the face value of any incroaso 
or deert'ase in the number of silver rujxjes in 
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issue shall ho ad<lod to or siihtraotod from this 
liability, and tho halanoo of pioflt or loss shall 
aocruo to 01 he borne by tho Hovomment 
lovoniios. 

(uii) Tho Tssiu' Department of tlio Reserve 
Hank should ho kept wliolly distbut from its 
Hanking Diqiaitmont 

(mil) Tho Reseivo Rank should ho entrust- 
ed with all tlii' loniittanco oporntioiis of tho 
thnormnoiit Tin* Sodotary of State should 
fiiiuish In ad\auo<‘ pdioiiioal Irifoimatlon as 
to ills loquiieiruMits iiie Hank should bo 
1« tt li<‘o, at its <lis( lotion, to employ such 
nu'thoil o! motbods ol K'lnlttarioo as it may 
find oonduoho to smooth woiking. 

(trfr) Dining the transition poiiod tho 
(Jo\einmont sliould piildish a wts'kly return 
ot iomittanoc*>, rnadt* \ tilal should bo made 
of tlio systi'in of piiioliase by public tender in 
India 

(nr) The rash baliinoos of tlio fSovornmon*^ 
(im biding any balance's oi the' Hove'rnmont of 
India and of the Seontaiy of Stab' outside' 
India), as we'll as the' lianking rosi'rvos in Indii 
ot all lianks opeiatmg in India, should ho 
ooutialise'd in the' hands e^t tlu* Rose'rve* Hank 
Se'otlon 22 of tlu' (Jove'rnmont ot India Act 
should be ame'iidcd accoidingly. 

(xxrt) TIk' tianste'r of Ri'sorvc assets should 
take place not late'r than 1st .ranuary 1U2U 
and tho Hank’s eitiligatiou to l)uy and sell gold 
should come into ope'iation not latc'r than 
1st .lanuary 11)31 

(jjui) Duimg tho transition pc'ricwi the 
ourniioy authoiity (1 e , the' (Jove rume'ut until 
the' tiaiistor ot Re'sc'PM' assets and tlic' Hank 
tlioic'aftoi) should ho undor an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold oxchango at 
its o[>tioii at the* gold jKiiiits of the* exchange 
This oliligation shotild Ix' embodied in statu- 
tory foim, of which the outline is suggc'stod 

(xri'ui) Stabilisation of tho rupe'o should 
ho c'tfocti'd tortliw’ith at a rate oorrospoudlug 
to an c'xcliaiigo rate* of 1/? (k/ 

(X 2 ix) Thi' stamp duty on liills of oxchango 
and ohc'cjuc's should bo abolished Hill foims 
in tlio English language and tho voinaoular in 
parallel, should be on sale' at post oilicc's. 

(xxr) Me'asmc's should bo taken to promote 
tho dovolopmont of hauling in India. 

(xrxt) Evc'iy otfoit should ho made to 
lomt'dy the* dotlc ie'noios in tho existing body 
ot statistical data 

A Minute of Dissent — Wliilst all tho mom- 
])ork of tiu' Commission signe^d tho loport, one* of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subjc'ot to a minute of dissent. In 
the' iii'^t pait ot this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected tlio long corrc'apondonoo l)etwf*on 
tho <Jc)\orrinic'ut of India and the indla Officii 
on f iiric'iioy policy to a detailed analysis. The* 
c onc-liislons to whle*li ho came wc'ro that through- 
out the* tfovc'inmont of India had stilvc*n 
for a sysb'ni following tho Fowlc'r Report— a 
gold .standard based on a gold currency, and 
that thc‘b efforts were omaHCulateci by suc*- 
ccssivc* hM'cretaric's of State, who had in vk'w 
something wliich was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but wlilch waK In 
no standaid at all. On the qne^thjfi of th<' 
Gold Standard, ho stressed the impoitance 
of the ftee movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the fiold 
Ihillion 8tandar<I recommended by Ins (ol- 
leagnes As tor the pi'oposed Keserve Hank. 
Sir Piiisbotamiias, ^\l^Kt iecogm‘'ing that the 
scheme pioposed might be tlu' ideal, to he 
attained in tnocess of tim<'. thought that tin* 
Ix'st immediate eoinsi' was to <levr loj) the 
Imxx'iial Hank into a r(ntial Itank toi Iiniia 
Th(‘ (had point ot diitt'nmee with his colleagues 
was hovve\ei the lutio 

Dc'allng with the ratio of the in])ee to gold. 
Sir Ihirshotaindas said that in .Septmnber l‘)2t 
tb(' rat<‘ w'.as approximatr ly om‘ and toiirpeiiee 
gold At that tirni' tlu' Hovmnment was pn ss(d 
to .stal)ilis(‘ at tin* thr u ratio, and thus k'gallv 
to ri'stoK' the long eiirnait legal st.uidaid ot 
money payimnits This it de< lined to do 
and by limiting tin* sn])pl.v ot (iiiteney, th< 
latlo was raised to one and sixpence gold ))\ 
April Idir) He dedinerl theiefoie to attaih 
any impoitanee to a ratio reached by sneh 
measures Pioeeediiig to analyse the (onrse 
ot priees and wage's, he combated the* lonehi-j 
slon of his (olleagnes that piires hud adjusted 
thenisehes in a piepomleMant di'giee to one' 
shilling and sixpence'. For these* leasons lu' 

1 e'commr'nded tliat tire rnpei' should Ire- stalnli- 
se'd at the late which was euro'nt toi iieaily 
twe'iity ye'ars, namely one* anel teiui pence 
TIis oe)nelnsie>ns wx'ri' summarised in the tol- 
lowhig teiTUs ' — 

“ 1 look upon the question ot the latio in 
tlds He port as })e'in<g net less irnpoitant than the 
<pi('stioti of the standard to he adoftte'd hu the 
Indian (’iiirericy Svste'iii I am fon\iriee'd that 
if tli<* absolute iieressity of the tree' inflow ot 
gold, which I h.i\(' ('rn])husise>d is k cognised 
and steps taken to onsiiie' it, the' gold hnllion 
standaul proposed will be' the <oire'(t one' 
and tilt' likelihood of its t.rcaking rlowii nndei 
tin* stiain ot any c oumiIsuuis m tin' tutuu 
will 1 h' as ri'inote' as it <an reasonably be Hut' 
I have M'ry gia\<' ai‘pi I'heusions that if tire 
iteoiTirnendatiou ot my lolleagtit's to stulnlisc 
the rupee at Is Oe/ is aeee'pted aiul acted upon, I 
Iiuila will b(' faied dining the next tew >eais 
with a distuibaiu'e in Ini t'eonomic oiganisa- 
tion, th(' inagmtnde of which is liitTlcnlt to 
<'st,iinat(', but the coiiM'epiein I's of w’iiich mav 
not only hampe'i her economic dc\j'lopmcnt 
hut may c\cn ])iR5e disastrous. Srnh a dis-j 
tuihancc and its t*t)nse(jneu( I's my (olh'agucs 
do not foK'se'C to-day Hut the possibility ()f 
tlu'h oecmiing cannot be ignoied Fntil 
adjnstiiK'nt is complete, agiieultuie thieateiis 
to become unattiaetiM' aiiel h'ss leinmu'ratue 
than it is to-day, and iiidiistiie's will liave to] 
undergo a paintnl process ot adjustment, nn- 
natnial, imwaiiante'd and avoidable -an adjnst- 
mi'iit w'bieh will be' iniieb to the'ir eo^t, and 
affect not only the'ii staleility and theii pio- 
gi(*ss, but in e'eitam case's, tlieir ve*iy existence 
And should Natuie' liave in siene for India a 
e orqile of lean ye'jirs alter the' foui good harv .sts 
that we have hael. eluimg the peiiod of toiced 
adjustment to a rate* ot l.s'. be/., the ste'ps tliat 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
, maintain exchange at nili^ rate i^nay d(*pletc 
the gold resources of the country to an extent 1 


that may se'riously shake the* eernlidi'iiee' ot he'r 
people m the euriene’y syste-m i e e'onune'ueled ” 

The ofTu'i.al snmmaiy of the fb'peert and thi^ 
siimm.ary of the' minute* of dissent, give'ii atiove*, 
elo not Irow'e-VM'r < e»nv ey an leie'ii of ttre far- 
le'aeiung propees.ds e'm)>odie'd the'iem The'se* 
(an be' appii’f late'd only it tlie'y are* (’xamine'd 
m flose je-),‘jtiori to the eiiiieiify syste-m of 
India m its v.uions phase's since* 18T> This 
was done* m an jotiele' eontiibnte'el to Thp 
Maqnzmr l»v Sri Stanle*v li('<'e1, winch 
was ie'(ogmse‘d to lx* a fair yii<*s<>ntation of tin* 
]>osition Till' mam te'atiiie's the'K'ol are* re'Tuei- 
diicoel below There' is Iv'ie some re'-treaeiing 
ol the* path l.iid out in tlv' rntiodtK toiy seetron, 

' but this Is iiua\e)ielai)l('. it the' full iie-aiings 
(ft tire* me'asiire's proposed by the' ronimissioii 
j uie tf) lie* a|)pie I i.ite el Alte'i eh'setihing the* 
'standard m foot' Sii Sfanh'V Ib'e'd aske'ei * 


Wiat was tlie* standutd tinis e'stabhsheil ** 
it IS gi'ne'r.illv ele's( iibe et ill botidon as the Gold 
Kxe liaiige* Stanel.inl iiiat status was nexer 
ei.iiuieal lor it bv’ ))itnei])al yirotagonist. the* 
late* Sir Lieviie 1 Aleiaii.un-- who de'seribeel it 
as a “ limping standaiel ” The Iloyal ('om- 
missum rte'(*laie's that “in truth in so fai as it 
amounte’d to a eh'flnit" standard at all. it 
w'as a standaiel f)f stilling exchange**' Later, 
tiii'V show that “ tire ,'intoniatie working of the* 
e'xe'Iiaiige staiuinid is thus not aehquate'ly 
provieli d foi in Inili.r anel neve'r has been 
The* tiinelanie'rital basis ot siuh a standarel is 
pioviKioii i<n tile* exp.ansion and contraction 
ert the* volume* of eilircne'V Ullde'r the? 

Indian s\stf'm, eontrattioii is not, and never 
has he'cn, automatie ” 


TTowever. the standard limpe'd along until 
the thnel voar ert the* war The exchange 
value* of the rupee was stable* ; piiee's ae'justod 
the'insehe^s to the* latio . Inelian tiade anel 
me! list IV de'Ve'loyu'd Kierm the nanervv stanel- 
jromt ot piertit anel lerss the* mve'stme>nt the 
ifservi's, inste,iel ot keeping tliem in gold, 
ii'sulte'd in a cotisidenahle* gun to the fluauccs 
I'slmiate'd m lui,') at LlT.UGi.Adb Hut it 
hael thie'c great disadvantage's it did not 
in^piie public e ernheb nee* , it plaee d the' Indian 
('iiiie'ney at the nie'rey ot the* sihe'r market 
wUifh wvis on erieasion de'hhe'iate'lv coincieei 
against it, ami it li'tt the* eontiol of cmiencv 
IrV tlu' Goveinmi'iit elivoricd fiom tlu* control 
oi cicelit by the* Hie'sidencv Hank:^ nttervvards 
amalgamated m the* Imperial Hank of Inelia. 
On this the* Comml^slon make a very snggevs- 
tixc ceuuraent “ wIk'*: allowance has he'i n inude 
tui all misuiuh'rstandings and inisappre'luMi- 
sions the tae-t u'mains tliat a 
ot di-'fiust 111 the piesent system is juAiUeel ny 
its impeller turns 

Thi're is. 1 think, an inade'epiate* appreciation 
(vf the* intlnemce on the Indian ciiiie*ncy and 
exchange* of the* war, anel the* aetion taken there - 
aite'i The first bre'ivk lu the* permanent ratio 
of erne shilling and terurpem'e* eliel not occur until 
l<n7, vvheni the lull etfe'ct ot ele'pe nelenoc on the 
silve'r maiket was revealed 
impuTcdcilte'd Jise* in tlu* fuwe ot silver m 
Ooxe'inment of India h ul nthei to raise the 
p,|.'.* ot (knmcil DiiiHs 01 e'lse abandon the 
eonveitibility of tiu* N.rte issue. ^ 

toerk the forme>r alternative . the* ot I o med 

Drafts followed the price ot silver, the eltect 
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of this would have been transitory, but for 
tile attempt in 1920, on the ad\1ce of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were craslilng. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have letuined to its “permanent” ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. Tlie vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoiu'd in September, 1920, 
and the two sliiliing rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Jwedt free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
stt'rling and one sliiliing gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the nelghlxiur- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, “ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee Is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.” 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establisliment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to pro\ide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to fn^e the Indian curnney and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the jiractice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for a Gold Currency— In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency wliich 
a large body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was iirosented by tiie 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of tbi* Fuiancc Member. 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
40 O 0 Z. bars ; as soon as suflicicnt gold was 
available to put a gold coin in ciiculation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five yeais, to make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The sclieme involved the 
disposal of 200 crores of silver ruiiees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acciuisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and tin* establish- 
ment of credits In liondon or New York. The 


cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-tnlrds of a crore to 
1T2 crore. 

This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision arc that the estimates 
of the amount and time of tlie gold demand 
are unc<‘rtaln, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, lioards, etc., 
would powertully react on the supplies of credit, 
tlie rates of interest, and gold price's, throngliout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from tlie dethronement of the rupt'e and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
btill does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise tlie required credits Is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by tlie India Office at 
Bs. 3 crores a year. 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
\ioIcntly disturl) the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst Ijondon, working In 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expedited to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
tlie Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett's scheme, there is no doubt that 
tlicy were profoundly influenced by It in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India's 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them, 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— The currency 
system rccomraimded by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose tliat an 
obligation shall be Imiiosed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with ri'fcrenco to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the pijrpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
Is ” that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver ruiMje, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and It need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully Influenced by two 
factors— the necessity for safeguarding the 
Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not onlyi,a real, but conspicuously 
visible linkf’ between the currency and gold* 
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This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
Bchemc in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of aU interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any excliange 
standard ; Its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected l)y the 
legislature and piolong the currency contiover- 
sies It is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentinK'iital iiifiucnce attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standaid and a gold currency arc immediately 
practicable. The most rapid pi ogress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett's scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold leserves are strengthened to the 
reqiiisiti' point, the pioiiosals leave India per- 
fectly free to d{Hid<>, through her legislature, 
wheie a gold currency is woith the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authoiity in India ; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to buike it “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nc\ertheles8. . . it has been 
undertaken by <>very other country that has 
adopted an eifective gold standard * and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the foim of reserves at the disixisal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency auttiority safely to undertake 
the oiiiigation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure theieanent. 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Curri'iioy licserve and the Gold 
Standard Ib'seivc. Their constitution on April 
:i0, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows : — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crores. 


Silver coin .. 77*0 

Silver bullion . . • . . . . 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion . • . • 22*3 

Rupee securities 57*1 

Sterling securities 21*0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings p<*r rupee). 

The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000,000 invested In Biitish 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. Ifho Paf^r Currency 
Reserve Is the backing for the Note Issue. The 


Commission, 


Gold Standard Rcscrv<*, acciimul.ibMl from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and tlie first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s pro[)Osal 3 
arc adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals arc that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Res«*rve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent., should bo 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
aio of oidnion that dining this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesLs that the 
currency dilliculties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invf'st the official acceptance 
of the Bowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the go'd reserves is In 
entire accord with Indian nec'ds. 

The Ratio. — The majority of the Commis- 
sion, 8ir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres- 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
wortli wliilc to refresh our memories of the 
lilstory of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilLsed at one shilling and fourpenco ; 
the Secretary of State for India acceph'd their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupi'G was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadlba DalaPa 
prophetic minority repoit in 1919, that the 
legal staniiard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
^^ill command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadlba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided tins mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encou- 
raging investment abroad he was on ground 
wheie no one In touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the clrcuinstance.s of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
laibing the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, wliieh during the war 
would have been disastrous I must reiterate 
tlie iK'lief tliat the real ndsehief wjis done not 
when the rate of oxchaiigi' wjvs raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but wlien it was not lowered 
a.s silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise tlie rupee 
at the two shilling rate causi-d the Government 
of India largo losses, and inliicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; afUT It was abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1020, the rupi'c f.'ll below one sldlling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thcrcaftcf, under the infhicuco of a succession 
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ol abuiidaiit lKin(sts, it kmonchhI. In 
it was ono sbUlin;^ and toui ponce storlinp , 
in October, 1921, oik* and sixpence steilnm 
and one and foni K<)ki l\itli tiie use in the 
pound to gold the in])ee leaclud oiu* 

and sixpence pJd in June, 1925, and has n- 
niained theie 

It is not, 1 tliink, opi n to doubt that if the 
xain attemit to stabilise tin' lupte at tMo sbib 
lings had not 1 1 ui made m or it ad\antagt 

had been taken ol its irtuin to oiu and loui, 
the ptnnaiunt stamlaid miglit Iia\e bt I'li le* 
istablished witlioiit undiu distmliann Sii 
Pursliotanidas Thakoidas a^siits in Ins niinilte 
ot dissent tliat “ tlu Lx( ( utni had made up 
their minds to \ioik up to a one shilling and 
sixj'eiue latio long beloie this i'untniission 
was a])} oint( d to (xamiue the ipusiuni 
lndi(d, tlu'y haei ]uestntid to us the i^sur 
in this Kgaid as a faif an'ontjh, adiU'Md b'* 
them, not haMiig lusilatcd b\ mampnlation 
to kee]) ni) the late <‘\en i\hili‘ \\i \i» K' in s( ssion 
1 eannot (oiuiive ol an> ]'aiallel to siuli a 
piocediiie 111 an\ (ountrj ” 

It is to m> mind a gieat iiiisfoitune tliat tin* 
opi’ortnnit> ot iistoiing tha pi imanent latio 
ol OIK and ioiu i\as not si i/a d wlun it ottiied 
Isot betuuse thei(‘ is any s])i‘(ial samtity in a 
ratio as sucli but bi taii-'e then' is a saiu tit\ in tb(‘ 
legal standaid ot monej jiaj mints Jt this 
had bet n done tin* ( omniission’s sihiine Mould 
have reitiM'd laaitually nnanimoiis siipjant 
in India , as it is a moIi nt contioM isy miU lage 
round this suondaiy issue, obsinimg the gieat 
merit of the t omniission’s basic 11 eomnieiida- 
tion a trui gold standaid, statutoiv m its com- 
position and automatic 111 uition with thr 
toalescenie ot tlu iiuHnij and cndit authori- 
ties. lloweMi, \M liaM* to lb al Mith tails 
as we find tlu 111 diu majoiity ot the Commis- 
sion base tin 11 leioinnu ndation on the“conMi' 
tion, wliidi has bu n loinu d and cninulatiMly 
reintoiu'd dining tlu piognss ot our iiiiiuitv 
that at the [>i<*sent < \( haiigc lat** of about one 
shilling and sixjieiue, idius in India haM* al- 
leady attaiiu (1 a siibstanti.il iiu asuii ol adjust- 
ment with tlu)-i in till Moild at laigi , and, 
as a corollaiy, that anv iliangi in the rate Mould 
mean a ditlKult jn nod ol n .idjustnu nt, ui\olv- 
ing widcsjjread iionomie distuibunu , mIikIi it 
is most desiiable iii tin iiiti lists ot tlu pi o pie 
toa\oid, and Mini h Mould ill tlu end hi lolloMui 
by no couiiti 1 \ ailing ad\autagi ” Sir I’m- 
shotaindas 'Jiiakoidas, in a i lost ly-ii asoned 
minute ot dissent, siipporti d by a Mialth of 
ligiires, a\ers — and to niy mind Mith eomliisne 
forte that the adjiistnu nt*- an lat lioiii lomjdeti , 
and cannot be compktid in ngaid to wagi s 
without disastrous laboui disjuiti s both sidis 
admit that tin ir (omhnioiis an Miakimd by 
the uuieliahility of the Indian iiuh x llguiis I 

The tiuth, I suggest, lit s bitwuii tlu se two 
conb ntioiis Tin n hate Iteeii \ii\ sulistantial 
adjustnii iits to one shilling ami '■ixpinu , no 
ratio lould be ojn rative lor o\ii a yi ,u witliout 
iuduiing this result J>ut it is ihaj that tlu 
adjustiiu iits, isjiecially m n ganl to wagi s 111 
Westi rn India, aic not lompli tc In tlu matti 1 
of tile nidi bteUiiess ol tlu agriuiltuial tlassis ot 
India — be\enty jkt cent, of tlie whole poxnilation 
there has been no adjustment, not in reiatiou to 


tlie land levi'iiui' thi'y jiay to Government. The 
ratio tlicictoie caniurt he determined a.s a ques- 
tion of academic luiiieiple, but is a matter of 
exjiedieiuy. 

Heie, it seems to nu', the decisive factor is the 
economic lonscijiieiicc ot a rctuin to one shilling 
and tom pern i' Tlure is no halt-way house, 
the late must be eithei the de facto one of one 
and sixpeiiie, 01 tjie old jieimanent ratio of one 
and iouipi-iiu* The ihaiige Mould be iinnie 
diate not a niattei ot mi'i'Ks 01 months, hut of 
hours 01 minutes 'I’heie Mould lie an immedi- 
ate iisc> 111 pines of tM'i'he and a halt per cent., 
Mith a consequent 1 eduction of leal M'ages by 
that itiopoitioii , theie Mould hi* convulsive 
distill ham e ot the ioieigti tiade , then* M'oiild he 
Mok nt spei Illation 1 omit all laleulation ol the 
etleit ol the loM’ei late on the tiiiaiiees ot the 
(Joceininent ot India, beeausi* this is an lulluenee 
Mliub has been o\ei-valued m the past, it is 
iTitinitesimal in lompaiisoii Mitli the indiistiial 
.iml luiiimeii lal iiiteiests iiisoUed Is’o-one 
Mill) le.ilisis the seiisitiv I iiess ol the Indian 
maiket, and tlu pioneiiess b) sju i illation, can 
loiiteniplati till sr Moleiit distui bailees without a 
lieliiig akm to dismay The balaiiie ol advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six , 
the loiitioM isy Mhieh must i iisiie is pait of the 
June to he paid loi the m gleet to re-establish 
the peimaneiit latio Mheii it Mas piaetieahle. 

The Currency Authority — A feature 
in tile Indian luruney sj.stim little appiei iati'il 
m (tieal lljitaiii is the piedommaiice ol the 
Goveiiinieiit The Coiiimissiou lay spi ual stiess 
on till disabilities this entails “India is pei- 
hups the only lountiy, among the gieat tiadiiig 
lountiies ol the woilii in wliiih the (lov eminent 
ixiriisis diieit lontrol owi i urieney in genc-ial 
and ovei the note i-,sne in paiticnlar The hank- 
ing <iiid ( iiiieni y leseives of the eonntiy are thus 
separated llie (loveriinient contiols the 
cum my Tlu ( redit situation is lontiolled, as 
tai as It is loiitiolled at all, by the iniperlai 
bank ” 

A volume might be MTitten on tins subject 
and on the coiitioveisy, the piejndne, and jxili- 
tiial haiin wlmh it involvixl However, theie 
IS no iisi tul iiuipose to be seived by raking 
amongst tliese aslu s, though the eniioiis will 
Ibid iiimli tood foi thought in the historical 
letiospiit, diaM’ii entiiely liom ollieial soniees, 
Mini h lonns the lijst pait ot Sii biiriishotaimlaH 
'1 hakoidasVniinnli' ot dissent The Commission 
piojiose to.. establish haimon^ between these 
hitheito dlveisi ihteiesis -though tlier'* has 
hi en a ilosi M’oikfng ariaiigeinent hi tween the 
Govi iimieirt/ and the Irnpeiial bank ot lecent 
yiais. and tjie Gqveiniiipiit lias developi*d the 
noli issue Mith skill and eiitei prise - by the 
i st,it)h«.hmeut ol a new Heseive bank. A 
di taili d schiine tor tlu* constitution and work- 
ing ol the bank, nndeistood t/O bi* the hamli- 
Mork ot bir lb my Strakoseli, is embodied In the 
IJepoit. The beseive bank, with a capital of 
livi ( ion s ol 1 opt I s, IS to have the sole* right 
ot till Note issue , the lesponsibility tor niaiii- 
tainiiig the stability ot the eiiiieiicy , the ens- 
bxly ol the ca.sh balames ol the Govi*rnment and 
the duty ol eariying through its lemittanees , 
it is to act geneially as £L,bank of the banks, and 
Its principal J^iuctiou will bo to rc-discount 
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bankable billn held by the commercial i)aiik 8 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Ciovernmeiit In return for making over 
the note issue and the rc'serves, the Ooveinmcnt 
is to nominate the managing-gov(‘rnor and de- 
)uty managing-governor, and tliree membeis of 
the Board — five memixTs from a Board of 
Jourtcen. In older to free the Bank from i)oh- 
lical pi ess lire, the Commission think it desirable 
to provid(‘ that no jK'rson shall be appointed 
President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall lx* nominat'd as a member of flv' Cen- 
tral Board, it he is a membei of any of the legis- 
latures 

The main iwiiuiple underlying this leeom- 
ineiulation is not open to quc'stioii. Jtis of para- 
mount iinpoitanee to lemove the Indian cur- 
rency system born oliicial management and to 
link the eontiol ot eniiemy with the contiol ot 
credit This (onnotes the establishment of a 
Cential Bank But it is not the complete essen- 
tial , tar tioin it 

India is some times spokem of as the sink for the 
precious nn'tals So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on wltli ixmevolent 
approval , now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is diffiTcnt. Indian capital Is sometimes 
descrilx'd as inad<‘quate and timid But critics 
do not realise that the banking organisation ot 
the countiv i'^ so hopelessly inadecpiatc that 
liimdreds of millions of people liave no secure 
lefuge for their stoie of value othei than gold and 
siher bullion in their own possi'ssion. Tlu* 
Kxehange Bank cling to the seaixirts Tlie 
indigenous banks follow their example The 
Imperial Bank is the only oiganlsation which (^11 
eany reliable iredit laeilities into tlie inofussil 
The old Piesicleiiey Banks weie lamentably slow 
in exeieislug this ri'spoiisibility The pace has 
been (piiekened, and as the piicc of the free use 
of the (Joxernnieut balances the Imperial Bunk 
was ealb'd upon to open a hundred new branches 
Th(‘ total number ot its branehes is yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and it was staUxl by a 
(oniix'Umt banking authority in evidence 
before the Cornniissioii that India needed at least 
tlvo thousand. 

This cxbmsion of banking facilities is of trans- 
cendental iinixirtance lii an address to the 
Cnlverslty ot Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement 
“ To some it may souijd fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit— reliance on cxti'rnal capital — to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of hci 
own capital requirements but also Ix'comiiig a 
lender of capital for the development of other 
eountru's. Yet, 1 Ix'lieve tiimly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and cicdit 
taeilitk's and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of Eurojx'an busi- 
nessmen, the time is not very far distant when 
India will bo doing both these thing.s. India 
would seem by natme to be destined to be 
a creditor eomitry, it only hei peo]>le will it so.” 
^hit Indian n'sources will not be mobilised 
without the vehement development of branch 
banks. 

As matt<‘rs stand tills w'ork can only be done 
by the Im^rlal Bank, and Aiough it moving 
la with deaperate alownesa. There arc one or 


two features common to most of the hundred 
new branehes it has opened Tliey attract 
deposits, they facilitate tlie investment habit; 
but they do not pay. To many who arc in close 
touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 
mi'asure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Jmi>erial Bank to prosecute this unremunera- 
tive, but impel atively necessary, work by the 
diveihion ot the Government balances to the 
Indian lleserve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
1 etrograde measure. There are other considera- 
tions The amount of re-disconiitmg to be done 
HI India is not large, as the Exchange Banks, 
which finance the expoit trade, re-discount in 
Jxindon, which is always likely to be the cheaper 
market. The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the direetoiate of banks is small. Are 
there enough to constitute tin* reliable direc- 
torates for two great banking institutions ? The 
(’ommission rather glozi* over these difficulties. 
They think that the ItesiTve Bank will be able to 
spare for the Imperial Bank snHuieiit funds from 
the Government lialaiices to enable it to prosecute 
the work of oixuimg new l)raneheH , also that a 
bill market will rapidly develop. But their argu- 
ments wear an asiieit of special pli*adiug. How- 
ever, the is.sue can be put in a iiut^'hell India 
must have a Central Bank It it is found impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 
must Ix' a Keserve Bank on the lines skcG'hed 
111 tlu“ Keport. But if a new Reserve Bank is 
establi'.hed, it IS (ssential that provision shall 
lx* made for the linpciial Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sulfieient share of the Government 
Imlanees to enabl(‘ it vigorously to develop liaiik- 
ing faeilitk’s in the mofussil and this obligation 
should be made compulsoiy. 

The Note Issue.— Ik'forc the w'ar there 
was a considerable and grov 5 ing eireulation ot 
sov’cnigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual eurreney ot 
India \a a tokiui, the silver ruix'cs and another 
tokiMi, the note coiiMTtilile into rupees. Evi*r 
•..iiK’e tlie breakway fiom the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposeil serious 
ditlieulties on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed lecovery 
from the famine of iHOfi-lbOO , it compelled 
heavy purehivses of silver, whuh luvanubly rose 
in jirices as tin* Government came into tlie 
market; and it placed the Indian eurnuicy sys- 
tem, as ocenned during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market Tlie niaintcnaiue of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of th(‘ jiresent finene.sa is only jiossiiile so long 
as silver does not rise alxive tsd an ouuci . The 
rc*moval of this anomalous provHion, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must bi‘ taken scxnier or 
later. ” No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertiliihty is likely to be so 
favourable at the present wlieii, bv making the 
notes convertible into gold bars tor all purixiscs, 
a more solid right of (xnivertil)ili(y is attached 
to them than they have ev«‘i had since 
silver ceased to be a ielial>le standaid of value.” 
Ikith jiropositlons can be aeeipted in their 
entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is oue of the most remarkable features in Indian 
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financial liistory. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
nominationr and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster tlie use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
lity, “and this confidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra! Bank, and coincidentally 
the one -rupee noti', wiilch had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will bo to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will l)e the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnisli the Bank with siieh eoin. The cur- 
rency position is sucli that the change in the 
legal status of the note will ix* iinfelt. India is 
suffering trom a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is cstimatt'd at approximat<‘ly 
Ks. 400 crorcs. There arc Bs. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in rescr\e. The whole tendency 
nill be in the direction of a n'turn of rupees to 
the reserve ratlu'r than to an ai)pctite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rup<*cs on demand, hut th('re will be a 
positive indneeinc'nt to tlic currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the eurrency 
authority from the deixmdencc on tlie silver 
market which has liamp<‘r(‘d India for so 
many years is exeeptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Keport followed very 
closely the lines indieaU'd as probable in the 
article in T/te Bankers* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively ahov«‘. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strong(‘8t in Westi^m India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rujx'e at one shilling 
and sixp<‘nce and a demand tor a reversion to 
one and fourptmee. There was, particularly 
In Bombay, a r<diictane<* to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Keserve liank, coupled with the 
dc*8lre that the imperial Bank of India sliould 
lie rc-moulded in ord(*r to make it the Central 
Bank, witli the functions profmed hj be remit- 
ted to the Keserve Bank. These voice's were so 
loud that they ov(‘rbore the consideration of the 
liasic recommendations of the Kejiort, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text »f a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Keport. At the re* 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, wliich urged that there had not been 
time to study the Keport and that the papers 
were not available* the discussion of this mea* 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect: — 

“After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session." So 
far from closing the discussion, though the inter- 
pretation placed on the Notification was that 
Government would certify the Act if it were not 
passed by the Legislature, it grew more violent 
than ever, and tlie year closed with a substantial 
part of the country in a state of acute difference 
over the ratio. 

Exchange Weakness. — Other events occur- 
red towards the close of the year. In April there 
were signs of a weakness of Exchange at the ratio 
of one and six, and Governraeiit resorted to the 
measure of offering to sell sterling on Ixmdon 
at gold point an unusual occurrence at such a 
time of year, and after a humpiT harvest. It is 
understood that though the offer was made, 
there were no applications for such hills. In 
November and December a still more remark- 
able change in the situation was not(‘d. There 
was a great break in gold prices, especially in 
cotton, one of India's staple exports This was 
due to the tremendous crop in the United States, 
which sent prices down with a run. But whilst 
cotton suffered most all other forms of agricul- 
tural produce were affected, and jute severely. 
The balance of trade in favour of India dwindled : 
to insignificant proportions. The emergency 
was met by a drastic deflation of the currency, 
the actual amount deflated being over lia. 33 
crores. Reverse Councils were offered for sale, 
and though the amount was not officially stated 
It was understood to be in the nature of 
two millions sterling. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the lateness of the season, especially 
of the cotton crop. Under the measures mention- 
ed Exchange recovered, and at the close of the 
year was a fraction above one and sixpence. 
But these occurrences, aft«T an abundant har- 
vest, strengthened the case of those who declared 
that one and sixpence was a higher ratio than 
Indian agriculture could stand, and that if these 
drastic measures wore needed in a good year, 
one and sixpence could not stand if tliere was 
a had harvest, or a succession of lean years. 

The character of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of ttfe Indian currency gysteio 
are shown below 



CompohUwn of the Curreney Reserve held against the note circulation at the end of each month. (In lakhs of rupees). 
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* Made up of : — 


The Reserves, 



Nominal Value. 

1 Cost J’riee. 

Rupee seeiiritK's — 

Ks. 

Rs a. p 

34 per lent loan of 1842-43 

8,15,95,000 

.8 00 00 000 0 0 

3 pel tent loan of 1896-97 i 

2,04 86.500 

1 1 ,9').<)n ‘M.5 10 0 


10, 20,81. .500 

0,99,99.915 10 0 

Indian Tteasuiy Bills . 

49,65,00.000 

47,11.15,000 0 0 


59, 85,81, .500 

57,11,14,945 10 0 

.'“terling -.eeuiities — j 

£ d 

£ S' d 

Biitish Treasury Bills . . . . . | 

29.305 000 0 Oj 

28,998,687 2 0 


i 


Details of the balance of the (Jobi Standard Reserrc on the 'Mst March 1020. 

In England — t 

Kstimat<‘(l \aluo on tin' ;U>t Marrh 1020 of the sterling socnritu's of the nominal 

\aliU‘ of £ .10,001, :i.'>2 (as fx'r details below) ..... . 20.000,17.5 

Cash at the Bank of England ......... . 825 

Total . 40 00,000 


Details f»f Invi'stments . — 

Fa(t' value 


£ 

British Treasury Bills .. .. .. . .. .. .. . . 7,HH5,000 

Treasury 5 per eent Bonds, Febiuary 1027 .. . .. . . 4,0.50,000 

Treasury jK'r cent Bonds, 1027-34 .. .. .. .. .. . 3,27.5,000 

National .5 per eent. War Bonds, Oetoljer 1927 .. . .. . .* 3.480,000 

National 5 per cent War Bonds, April 1928 .... . . 3,410,000 

National .5 per c<>nt. War Bonds, September 1928 . . . 4,355.000 

National 5 per cent War Bonds, February 1929 .. .. .. . . 1,990,000 

Treasitty per cent. Bonds, April 1929 .... . . . . 1.50,003 

National Wax Loan 3 J per lent 192.5-28 Stock .. .. . . 1.0.50,000 

Treasury 5J per cimt. Bonds, .May 1930 . . 4,725,000 

Treasury 4^^ per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 .. .. .. .. .. 850,000 

Treasury 4 jkt cent. Bonds, 1931-33 . . . . . . . . • • • • 3„0.30,000 

National 5 per cent. War Loan 1920-47 Stock , . . . . . . . . . . 941,352 


ToUl .. 3Wn,.3.52 
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Agriculture. 


As oropi depend on the existence of plant i 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character! 
*$t the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
IS not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed bv the nature of the soil and above all 
hy the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tiin class of agriculture under a certain given 
a >c of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
cry. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry" winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabior Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
f me till October abundant rains fall over the 
(treater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
And January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
I nportance to agriculture. Is none too favour- 
able, but is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu- 
Mon of rainfall such as is common ip England, 
for example, would be of little use to Indian 
•<oll8 


— For the purpose of soil classification 
India ’may be conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions ore essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (Includ- 
ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam' form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great- 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
0 vsUy worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 
joil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand»con8l8t of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to bo suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The main difference betweer» the soils ot the 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India Is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
•iirtace. large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist of au Intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, sUcky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. 


Agricultural Capital and ^ulpment.— 
In ala is a country of small boldinga and the 
vasC majority of the people euitivata patches 
var\ing in sixe from one to eight acras* Large 
holding are practically unknown, and are mainly 


confined to the planting Industries. Farming la 
carried on with a minimum of capital there 
being practically no outlay on fencing/ build- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in band by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase jn Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryot depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active hut possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequercy of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not chiefly due to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
falls, not only through ignorance, but also 
through lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there Is a great similarity «in their shape and ge- 
neral design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many hundred thousand aienow in use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the barrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are tho only im- 
plements possessed by t^he ordinary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cnl- 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes are in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are the lodal or spade with a blade set at an tngle 
towards the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
Is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by baud, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best ia 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for Improvemoiit. 
As in any other country success in agrienltazs 
varies greatly with the character of the peopl^ 
depending largely as it does on thrift ana 
Industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suflerv through lack of organixa-. 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
I of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though thev are, have ^ome 
sub-divided by the Indian laws of inheritance 
without^ any regard for convenience, although 
very definite attempts are now being made by 
some of the Provincial Clovernments to remedy 
this e\il by new legyatlon. Preparatory tUlag 



AliKlCULTUKAL PRODUCE. 

The following table ihowe the area under the principal crops, in British India, and their territorial distribution, for 1924-26. The 
sown ^rea is always greater than the area of cultivated land, owing to double cropping. The figures represent acres : 



Includes 343,176 acres for which details are not available. 
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gdnefally consists ot repeated ploughings, fol- 
lovred as seed time approaches by harrowlngs 
with the leveiling beam The Rabi crops generai- 
ly receive a more thorough cultivation than the 
iiCAflrt/, a finer seed bed being necessary owinv 
to the dryness of thA arrowing feason. Mannr#' is 
generally applied to the ciaximum extent avails 
bio, both td Kharif and to Rabi crops. Seeding is 
*'itner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle whea-e the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number and quality of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation Is necessary in order to grow 
full crops on the land, over a large 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain- 
hll and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 

I he water is generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
fui the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss m case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, t.s., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below tiie level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed Into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills, owing to the very 
gradual slope of trfe land and the lowness of the 
rivers In the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
is difficult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are high. As a rule, in Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May and dry up in September. 

At tlie present time the Ilombay Presidency 
possesses the most siu'ctaeiilar irrigation sehrmos 
in India— If not in the world. Tlio Lloyd Dam 
at llhatgar, 190 feet liigli, will have the greatest 
fnbical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world ; the Wilson Dam at lUiandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
Die highest liam In India, whilst the i^ukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indi^ will Irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 


Irrigation from Wells.— About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

The Bombay Government have lately decided 
to mark time more or less on major irrigation 
schemes, liowe\er, and to concentrate on the 
construction of new wells and tanks and the 
repairing of old and disused ones. An official 
Water Diviner with wide experience has been 
appointed to locate underground water supplies, 
especially in the “dry” or famine areas, and is 
meeting with excellent success. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal 

Manures. — Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown in India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
4vailab]e In other countries from thfg Ronroe 
thus does not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up lor by the large numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
IS very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. 
Most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant. In 
some oarts cakes of oil seed are used as manurci 
for valuable crops like-tsa and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in tne way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Artillclal manures have now, however, become 
popular ill many districts, having been the 
subject of special propaganda by Government. 
The chief artificial fertilisers now in use are 
sulphate of ammonia, calcium cyanamide and 
nitrate of soda. 

fiice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates In the 
wetter parts of the country, in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in q,ua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualiUes are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the nion- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
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and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
18 worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into sinail 
areas with raised partitions to regelate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted In small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a wmter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two’thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Trlticium Yulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and’ largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra- 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moist'! re from the previous monsoon, 
italns in January and February are generally 
benefleial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harves'ted in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost In 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops m the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle, liv? varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and ^oil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known vajteties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vuigare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra wUn a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. QeneraHy speaking the Jowars require 
better land tffan the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied and cultivation is not so 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a fine seed bed. The crop 
is generally sown in the beginning of the mon- 
soon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
In the case of Jowar, however, very large areas 
are sown as a r^bi crop. It Is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses am^ other crops 
In which cqsB thin seedlngs sro resorted to. 


The subsidiary crops are harvested as they riifen 
either before the millet is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people i Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances, among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally srown as such* 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The cblei crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and motlu gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A flne seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well ssrated. Indian pulses are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from India 
and the crop is widely grown in Ihe drier parts of 
the country. The lint from Indian cotton is gen- 
erally speaking short and coarse in fibre and un- 
suited for English mills. Japan and the Contin- 
ent have, in the past, been the chief buyers. The 
crop is grown during the summer months and 
requires a deep moist soil and light rainfall 
for its proper growth. Rain immediately after 
sowing or during the flowering period is 
injurious. In parts of Central Western and 
Southern India the seed Is sown in lines 
and the crop receives csrdul attention bat over 
Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the time of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 4(X) lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not natur- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many ether tropical countries jiome SJ millions 
of acres are annually sown. The crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
bard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and yield 
is grown in South India. In India white sugar if 
not made by the grower who simply bolls down 
the juice ana does not remove the molasses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally told 
and consumed as such, although in some partv 
a certain amount of sugar-making is caxried 
on. The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
presept taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Oovemment 
and a cane? breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
Upited Provinces and more recently in Bomhny» 
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The chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining of 
a sufficiently large supply of canes to offset the 
heavy capital charges of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under thlt 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.X 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua* 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oi less precarious by nature — they covei 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urlted Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. Ibe yield varies greatly from practicallj 
nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum (or Qipgelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is largely exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form ai 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of doveloi^ment. They are one of the moat 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and earson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at tb« 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con- 
sHernble dnmege from this i>est. The seed 
is subject to injury from ram and great 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce 
is largely exported whole, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing — the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and (^itorius. 
.Fute growing Is confined almost entirely to 
Eastern Bengal, in the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The crop reouires a rich moist Goil. 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
Is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeKs submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. At the 
recent high range of prices jute may be con- 
sidered to have been, for the last few years, 
tlio best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, m Bengal, Bihar, 
h?mbay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops arc obtained oo 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to email 
holdings where labour isiplentiful m the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 


jsud the young plants are transplanted when 
I a few inches nigh,* great care being taken to 
I shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
I attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and aH suckers 
iare removed. The crop ripens from February 
! onwards and is cut Just before the leaves 
I become brittle. By varying the degree ot 
{fermentation of the leaves different qualities 
jOf tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 
i required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
i most common product but a certain amount 
I of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making. 

I Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 

I buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
I agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in moiC 
'general use than buffaloes especially in the 
'drier parts of the country, but buffaloes art 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it : but they require more feeding. 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
! of goats of which there are an enormous number 
j throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
I on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
land Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
I Ralputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
} characters have been preserved. The best 
(known draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 

/ /»mntmehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finest 
' milk cows are the Saniwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
jthiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
'encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
■areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
(extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
, the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
{frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
' goes on in the villages. 

I The Government of India and all the 
1 Pro\incial Governments have now’, however, 

[ turned their attention to the great problem of 
I tattle breeding and have instituted a number 
of special farms where high-class stud animals 
are kept. In most cases these bulls are sent 
into Milages to serve cows free on the one 
condition that the progeny are not allowed to 
deteriorate and that details of their history are 
gi^ en to the superintendent of the fara\. Cattle- 
breeding, how’ev er, is naturally a very slow 
I j)rocess and so, no appreciable impro\ ement in 
the draught and milch animals of the country can 
I be exi)eeted for many years, e\en though the 
1 ollieial and non-official schemes now’ in ojicration 
eontiime to be as enthusiast Icall) received in 
tlie ^lUage8 as they are at present. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed, dair 3 ring 
forma a very large indigenous industry through- 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Piesldency). While pure ghee and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the towns dai^ 
products can scamelv be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anana and 
an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dalnrlag 
( at Bangalore where students are given courses 
[for the Indian Dairy Diploma. 
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Abba, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in iyC4-25 in bach Province. 





1 Net Area. 


Area 

Deduct 

Indian States. 



Provinces. 

according 
to Survey. 

According to 

Accordin a U» 



Survey. 

■ 

j Village Paocra. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras .. 

91,699,390 


91, 699, .390 

90, .504,463 

Bombay 

97,420,473 

18,501,600 

78,858,873 

78,858,873 

Bengal 

52,601, hi 8 

3,477,760 

49,123,398 

68,300,509 

49,123,598 

United Provinces. . . 

; 2,648,7 41 

4,348,232 

88,083,068 

Punjab 

65,474,908 

3.215,022 

6 ?,2.59 886 

60,266.730 

Burma. . 

15.5,652,667 

155,052,66 7 

155.652, f67 

Bibar and Orissa 

71,417,061 

18,334,720 

5.3,082,341 

53,082,311 

Central Provinces and 

83.913,0 28 

19,900,727 

63,95.], 201 

64, no 610 

Berar. 

Assam 

41,229,440 

8,06 1,440 

168,000 

.3?, 168,005 

I^orth-West Frontier 

8,524,252 

1^0,800 

8,383,452 

8,515,159 

Province. 



Ajmer-Merwara and 

1,502,267 

.... 

1,802,267 

1,802,267 

Man pur Pargann. 




Coorg 

1,012,260 

— 

1,012,260 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

367,774 

— 

367,774 

367,774 

Total 

743,764,319 j 

76, 100, .301 I 

067,604,018 1 

664,537,616 



CULTIVATED. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually | 

SoNvn. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

1 Not 

available 
for 

1 Cultivation. 

Fo'-ests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

1 

i 

33, .333,764 

10,067,658 

12,465,701 

21,514,917 

13, 11 7, .3.3 3 

Bombay 

31,916,727 

11,034,492 

6,880,025 

19,754,741 

9,269.288 

Bengal 

23,528,300 

4,682,614 

6,206,609 

10,190,451 

4,515,424 

United Provinces . . 

35,121,181 

.3,155,732 

10,4.31,02.3 

10,0.52,831 

9 .322, .301 

Punjab 

26,939,673 

3,169,395 

15,441,817 

12,550,342 

2,165,500 

Burma 

17,040,450 

3,741,071 1 

60, .39 1,751 

54,794.89.5 

19.678,514 

Bihar and Orissa 

25,268,800 

5,519,110 

6,074,372 

7,860,950 

7,459,.309 

Central Provinces and 

24,895,284 

3,085,181 

14,836,112 

4,841,063 

16.442,970 

Berar. 


As^tarn 

5,975.092 

1,790,307 

16.177,364 

5,510. .500 

3,714,737 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2,2 39,254 

688,786 

2,687,791 

2,640,297 1 

359,031 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

356,933 

155,339 

325,517 

852,067 

112,411 

Sfanpur Pargana. 

136,022 


Coorg 

17.3,318 

11,690 

3.34,045 

357,185 

Delhi 

217,968 

15,961 

62,895 

70,960 

Total 

226.080,248 

47,178,964 

152,89 1, 34a 

156,971,049 

86,514,012 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


The Agricultural Departments in India as 
they now "Xist may be said to be a creation of 
the last twenty years. There have for a good many 
years past been experimental farms, under offi- 
cial control, in various parts of India, but they 
were in the past to a large extent in the hands 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural 
Departments, witii which all the major provin- 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the 
main confined to the simplification of revenue 
settlement procedure and the improvement of 
the land records system. In 1901 the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in a position to en- 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
lines in various provinces. At that time the 
staff attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a 
Cryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Proviuot' 
and the Economic Botanist in M^ras was the 
only provincial representative of the more 
spadaUsed type of appointments. Within the 
next few years a number of new appointmentf- 
were made, so that by March 1906 there weie 
altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; ol 
these, seven were Imperial, including a number 
of specialist appointments attached to the Agri 
cultural Ib'search Institute and College, th< 
c'stablishment of which at Pusa in Bengal was 
sanctioned in 1903. A great impi'tus was given 
to the development of the Agricultural Depart 
ments by the decision of the Government ol 
India in 1906 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
(£133,000) a year for the development of agri 
cultural exx)eriment, research, demonstration 
and Instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
mental farm in each large tract of country in 
which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous small demonstration farms; the 
creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
provinces : and the provision of an expert staff 
in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
rosearch as well as education. The eventual cost, 
it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
a year. The Puga Research Institute and Col- 
lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 including 
equipment. A part of the cost was met from 
a sum of £30,000 placed at TiOrd Ourron*'-. dis- 
IxjfSal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to 
India. This example of munificence has re- 
cmtly been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
wiy) placed the sura of £63,300 at the dIsposiV 
of ti)e Government of Bombay for the cstablish- 
UK'iit of vernacular agricultural schools and the 
improvement of agricultural methods, In com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. The headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa 
are maintained at a cost of slightly over £65,000 
and the total expenditure of all Provincial 
Departments Is Rs. 92,62,842, or £6i4,522, or 
about one half penny peraciepcraDoum. 


Recent Progress.— A survey of the results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
— including the Central Research Institute at 
Pusa and the Provincial departments in relation 
to the chief crops of India shows valuable results. 
Of all the grain crops of India, rice stands first 
in importance and its yield is a vital factor in 
the welfare of the land. The Department is 
devoting mucli attention to the evolution and 
introduction of improved varieties. An area 
of 150,000 acres is now grown with the heavy 
yielding races of Indrasall, Dudsar andKatak- 
tara in Bengal alone, while some of the selected 
strains arc steadily gaining ground in other 
provinces. The hybridisation of a race of trans- 
planted rice shows promising results. 

Wheat is the next important crop. The types 
evolved by the Agricultural Departments posses- 
sing high yielding and rust resisting qualities and 
good milling and baking properties arc becom- 
ing very popular all over the land and give satis- 
factory results even under adverse conditions. 
Some of the new scries of bearded wheats evolved 
at Pusa for tracts of country where the crop 
is liable to damage by birds possess equally satis- 
factory milling and baking qualities and yield 
as heavily as the popular Pusa wheat (12 and 4). 

With a view to meeting India’s requirements 
of refined sugar, which are greater than her 
production, the Agricultural Department is 
vigorously experimenting on high yielding canes. 
Some of tile new varieties evolved at Coimbatore 
Cane Breeding Station arc doing remarkably 
well and Coimbatore 210, 213 and 214, the demand 
for which far exceeds supply, have well establish- 
ed their superiority over tne old indigenous 
canes. Experiments are also, with the aid 
of the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, 
being made with field and factory tests on all 
the more promising seedlings. 

There has recently been a considerable increase 
In the area under cotton, especially roseum, 
a high ginning quality. The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, representative of all branches 
of cotton growing, manufacturing and trading 
interests, is co-operating with the Departments 
of Agriculture in the Provinces and with allied 
institutions, to which it has given grants-in- 
aid for the investigation of scientific problems 
relating to cotton. It has also established a 
Technological Laboratory, including an experi- 
mental spinning plant and research laboratory 
in Bombay. The laboratory will, it is hoped, 
prove of great value to cotton workers in furnish- 
ing accurate information regarding the spinning 
qualities of new strains. At the instance of the 
Committee, a Cotton Transport Act has been 
passed by the Indian Legislature, to regulate 
the transport of raw cotton and thus prevent 
the adulterations of long-staple crops by the 
admixture by merchants of coarse varieties 
before marketing. An accompaniment to this 
law is another for the control of gins and presses 
in order to prevent fraudulent malpractices in 
them. 

The Agricultural Department have selected 
strains of jute which maintain their superiority 
over the older varieties used by the cultivators 
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and they are rapidly spreading. Progress has 
been made in the extraction of fibre from sanu 
hemp. 

The Department has been experimenting in 
the selection of a tobacco plant which will result 
in an increase in the outturn of the better quali- 
ties of Indian cigars and thus assist home grown 
tobaeco better to hold its own in competition 
with imported cigars, tobacco and cigarettes. 

Departmental investigations have meanwhile 
been conducted in regard to the reclamation of 
saline lands, the conservation of soil moisture, 
the movement of nitrates in the soil, the storage 
of farmyard manure, the efficiency of different 
methods of green manuring, the solubilization 
of mineral phosphates, the control of insect 
pests and diseases of crops and problems ) 
relating to animal nutrition. 

Improvements are being attained by the De- 
artment in the indigenous milk breeds of cattle 
y better feeding and selective breeding and by 
crossing indigenous breeds with the famous 
milch breeds of Ayrshire and Holstein. Sterilised 
milk is now being carried over distances up to 
1,000 miles and should the experiments being 
made in this connection prove successful it will 
open a new vista of possibilities for the dairy 
industry In India. Much attention is being 
paid to the question of cattle feeding. For 
instance, extensive trials have been made with 
different methods of storing silage. Public 
intereot in dairying and cattle breeding appears 
to be growing throughout India. 

The introduction of improved tillage imple- 
ments from the West has already done much to 
raise the standard of farming in India and work 
in this direction is being pressed forward . Thou- 
sands of improved implements are now to be 
seen in the countryside. A great difficulty 
in the introduction of improved drills, mowing 
machines, fodder cutters, threshers, winnowing 
machines, cane mills and so on, suitable to the 
different needs of various parts of the country 
is the low purchasing power of the people and the 
Agricultural Departments in the Provinces have 
engaged the services of agricultural engineers 
and adopted other means to encourage and facili- 
tate the desired progress by the invention of 
simpler and cheaper implements of the necessary 
kinds than those imported from overseas. 

The past two or three years, however, have 
seen uemendous strides made in the popularising 
of modern implements and at the Bombay 
Presidency Agricultural Show held in Poona in 
October 1926, (the largest show c\er held in 
Asia) the machinery section alone contained 
exhibits of farm machinery valued at many 
lakhs of rupees demonstrating that there is a 
fast increasing demand for modern implements. 

Expansion of Work.—It has long been in- 
creasingly evident that the agricultural revivalist 
activities which have thus grown up In the past 
two decades have reached a stage when their 
processes need overhauling and reorganisation 
on broad lines. The achievements of research 
require better means for their applications and 
to secure their popular adoption. Agricultural 
interests have for some years been demanding 
as much official effort for their improvement 


as has lately bceu given, by the utilisation of 
fiscal measures and in other ways, for the ins- 
titution and fostermg of Indian industrial 
ventures . The awakening of popular Intelligence 
during recent years has almost certainly in an 
Important degree prepared the mind of the 
cultivating classes for a more advanced policy 
of agricultural improvement than was 
previously practicable. The Government 
of India have been aware of the development 
of this new phase in the situation, but post-war 
financial stringency has prevented their making 
funds available for its proper development. 
The financial position has, however, during 
the past two years considerably eased and con- 
sequently proposals have been formulated for 
an important expansion of agricultural policy. 
These were, in particular, discussed between 
H. E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India during the former’s visit to England 
last summer and they have since been the subject 
of correspondence between the Government of 
India and the Provincial Government. As a 
result, and as anticipated, a Royal Commission 
on Agriciiltiu^ was api)Ointpd on January 4th, 
1926, with the Marquis of Linlithgow as Presi- 
dent and consisting of the following members 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

H. Calvert, Esq., o i E., M L A , I r.R. . Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 

Professor N. Gangull, Professor of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy, Calcutta University. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder, M.L.A., Professor of Econo- 
mics, Aligarh University. 

B. S. Kamat, Esq. 

Sir H. S. Lawrence, K.c.s.l. 

Sir James Mackenna, c.i.e., i.e.s. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, k.b.e., o.b. 

Raja Sri Krishna V. J. N. Deo Garu, Raja of 
Parlakimedi. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, c I.E., m.V.o. 
The following are the terms of reference:— 
Generally, 

To examine and report on the conditions of 
agriculture and rural economy in British India 
and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the promotion of the 
welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; 
In particular to investigate— 

(a) the measures now being taken for the 
promotion of agricultural and veterinary 
research, experiment, demonstration 
and education, for the compilation of 
agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better croiis and for 
Improvement In agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and 
marketing of agricultural produce and 
stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural 
operations arc financed and credit 
afforded to agriculturists ; 
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and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Com- 
mission’s duties to make recommendations 
regarding the existing system of land-ownership 
and tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue 
and Irrigation cliarges, or the existing division 
of functions between the Government of India 
and the local Governments. But the Com- 
mission shall be at liberty to suggest means 
whereby the activities of the Governments in 
India may best be co-ordinated and to Indicate 
directions in which tlie Government of India 
may usefully supplement the activities of local 
Governments. 


The Commission commenced its sittings in 
Septem])er aiui during the latter part of the year 
heard evitience in the Punjab, Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and liengal. It will proba- 
bly adjourn in April 1927 for the hot season 


and renew its investigations in October, although 
it is not anticipated that the Report will be 
available at the earliest before the middle of 
1928. 

Another milestone in the history of agriculture 
in India was the Bombay Presidency Show lield 
at Poona in October 1926, wbi<*h attracted 
more than 135,000 people, of wliom at least 
sixty per cent, were cultivators. This ambitious 
scheme of the Bombay Government was made 
ptmible by the formation of a fund of lakhs 
of rupees, and the residue of ^ lakh has been 
turned into a Trust Fund to ensure the Show 
being made an annual one at different centres. 
The Show as genenilly pronounced was tlie largest 
ever held in Asia, and was visited by represen- 
tatives from all the provinces and by the Mem- 
bers of the Royal (.'ommission. ft is understood 
that at least two of the other Provinces have 
decided to hold annual shows on equally as 
large a scale. 


Arba under Irrigation in 1024-25 in baoh Provincb. 


Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 


Total Area 
Sown.* 

By Canals. 

By 

By Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 




Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 

Madras 


Acres. 

37,924,435 

Acres. 

3,529.461 

Acres. 

247,099 

Acres. 

3,285,737 

Acres. 

1,572,207 

Acres. 

478,010 

Bombay 


83,001,783 

3,334,113 

94,842 

124,756 

656,426 

169,498 

Bengal. • •• 


27 . 747,200 

(f>) 

43,608,025 

160,607 

118,670 

419,231 

24,725 

419,982 

United Provinces 


1,878,948 

21,716 

66,498 

4,308,915 

2,219,154 

Punjab 


31,721,487 

9.271,785 

494,475 

13,299 

3,192,323 

111,030 

Burma 


17,650,061 

610,157 

307,114 

210,398 

20,050 

802,102 

Bihar and Orissa 


30,858,000 

829,406 

910,417 

1,809,519 

627,469 

1,103,325 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

& 

27,340,611 

(a) 

859.013 

(a) 

103,622 

53,041 

Assam 


6,512,648 

120 

194,161 

690 


239,100 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

2,514,124 

369,020 

392,446 

** 

79,713 

41,093 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

411,724 

.. 

.. 

36,358 

74,069 

.. 

Coorg , . 

.. 

137,646 

2,541 

•• 

1,367 

.. 

•• 

Delhi .. . 

•• 

326,085 

18,438 

•• 

610 

10,405 

.. 

Total 


(ft) 

259.784,329 

19,984.596 

3,039,683 

6,968,423 

6,136,305 

45,208.891 


* Include! areas sown more than onoe. 

(a) Inolnded under ** Prlrate caimls.** 

(b) Indudea 343,1 7Q aeres for whioh detail! are not available, 
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Aria 

Irrigated. 

Crops Iarigated. • 

Provinces. 

, Total Area 
Irrigated. | 

1 

Eice. 

Virbeat. 

1 

Barley. 

Jowar 1 
or 

choKim 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

eumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Iladraa 

9,112,514 

7,570,493 

3,792 

17 

65e,l54 

338,219 

Bombay 

4.279,635 

1,351,697 

487,162 

22,968 

553,734 

476,761 

Bengal 

1,133,115 

926.186 

12,908 

2,111 

200 

70 

United Provinces 

8.4'l5,26l 

292,689 

2,919,122 

1,700,331 

21,961 

1,500 

Punjab 

13,082,912 

591,620 

4,728,154 

846,426 

218,461 

288,898 

Burma 

1,449,^21 

1,398,934 

179 

•• 

241 

•• 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

5.279,926 

3,592,644 

260,634 

94,993 

3,060 

655 

Central Proviooes and 
Berar 

1,015,686 

886,248 

36,400 

1,658 

19 

- 

Assam 

434,071 

424,084 


.. 


• • 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

872,272 

28,183 

319,125 

65,206 

18,876 

7,143 

AJmer-Merfvara and 
Manpnr Pargana . . 

110,417 

125 

12,509 

37,995 

772 

20 

Coorg 

3,908 

3,908 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Delhi 

29,353 

23 

9,719 

1,611 

671 

59 

Totax 

45,298,891 

17,060,784 

t 8,789,824 

, 2,163,370 

• 1,368,149 

• 76 7,649 


* Iiiolodei tbd area Irrigated at both barFestp, 
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Crops Irrigated. • 


Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Other 

Food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acre?. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

3,458 

1,326,681 

106,711 

288,285 

275,274 

403,738 

10,965,822 

Bombay 

30,051 

651,000 

61,576 

180,479 

417,995 

430,193 

^,663.619 

Benagl 

3,380 

81,904 

25,559 

114,415 

535 

76,085 

1,243,353 

(«) 

United Provinces ,, 

44,137 

1,989,686 

8*^3,206 

287,346 

335,563 

351,921 

8,863,268 

Punjab 

378,659 

1,125,125 

310,230 

252,385 

2,059,044 

3,195,462 

13,374,164 

Burma 

50 

9,427 

1,336 

55,276 

40 

18,002 

1,483,494 

Bihar and Orissa 

72,689 

j 918,476 

115,304 

184,530 

1,886 

120,404 

5,365,275 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

45 

2,483 

20,190 

62,870 

254 

5,453 

1,105,686 

Assam 


1,845 

•• 

6,934 

•• 

1,208 

434,071 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

224,259 

16,789 

I 

40,081 

23,627 

27,785 

113,084 

875,721 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

10,845 

21.586 

86 

8,703 

21,994 

6,170 

120,864 

Coorg 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3,908 

Delhi 

67 

889 

4,819 

4,794 

1,950 

5,251 

29,353 

Total 

767.649 

6.144,391 

1,570,006 

1,449,644 

3,142,320 

4,817,571 

48,428,898 


* Includes the area ir legated at t>oth harvests. 

(a) Includes 85«000 aores (or which details are not availabie. 

11 
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Area under different crops cultivated in 1924-26 in bach province. 


Food Grains. 

Provinces, 

Eice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Gholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked 
Millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

10,870,240 

19,257 

3,031 

4,943,887 

3,046.727 

Bombay . . 

Bengal 

3,062,677 
20,8 -)8, 7 09 

1,968,484 

126,^00 

35,967 

78,900 

9,197,165 

4,700 

4,105,018 

2,300 

United Provinces . . 

7,105,417 

7,466,213 

4,330,045 

2,047,271 

1,789,304 

Punjab 

779,627 

9,657,021 

935,938 

1,053,9()3 

2,684,672 

Burma 

Bihar and Onssa . . 

12,112,290 

14,642,000 

62,691 

1,173,100 

1,330,400 

780,570 

86,400 

68.400 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5,171,308 

3,306,388 

22,296 

4,167,349 

136.644 

Assam 

4,685,317 



.... 

.... 

North-West Frontier Province 

2e,213 

998,349 

151,370 

78,411 

162,168 

Ajmer-Memara and Manpur Pargana. 
Ooorg 

392 

82,188 

20,233 

65,157 

70,057 

30,498 

Delhi 

1 

59,931 

16,688 

40, OOO 

49,680 

Total 

79,306,299 

24,818,067 

0,969.79 2 

22,470,373 

11,965,420 

Provinces, | 

Food grains. 


llagi or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

MaUe. 

1 Oram 

1 (pulss). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses. 

ToUl. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

2,440,839 

147,540 

109,092 

6,780,975 

28,370,638 

Bombay 

Bengal 

634,761 

5,100 

198,471 

78,700 

741,47 9 
130,200 

2,559,046 

908,700 

22,492,988 

22,203,700 

United Provinces . . 

156,349 

1,553,699 

3,816,670 

6,418,104 

37,683,072 

Punjab 

16,245 

921,834 

5,696,732 

1,339,900 

22,985.932 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

708,700 

212,616 

1,593,800 

134,676 

1,436,500 

235,500 

5,344,700 

13,638,348 

26,284,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

14,369 

145,572 

1,120,217 

4,846,470 

18,930,613 

Assam 

.... 

.... 

.... 

(a)180,939 

4,864,266 

North-West Frontier Province 

%• • • 

428,518 

226,551 

80,490 

2,144,070 

Ajmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargan 
Goorg 

162 

3,618 

66,142 

41,824 

143 

58,923 

1,114 

352,088 

86,063 

Delhi 


2,072 

97,734 

11,348 

277.486 

Total 

3,980,093 

5,347,964 

16,561,817 

28,775,20a 

200,216,034 


(a) Inoludes gram. 
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ARB A under DIPEERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1924-25 IN BACH PROVINOF. 





OIL-BKKDS 




Provinces . 

Linseed. 

Sesamnm Rape 
(til or and 

jinjili). Mustard. 

Qroiind- 

nut. 

Cocoa- 

nut. 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Total. 


Acres. 

1 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4.648 

788,641 15,743 

1,904,119 

.525,445 

358,685 

145,347 

3,742,628 

Bombay 

132,249 

220,3(0 367,914 

344, 4C4 

38,006 

56,550 

208,146 

1,367,659 

Bengal 

120,800 

158,800 736,700 

400 

600 


26,100 

1,043,400 

United Provinces.. 

433,466 

275,157 145,699 

1 

13,018 


14,9/7 

18,967 

901,284 

Punjab 

31,107 

109, 242 ', 1,268, 903 


, . 

119 

27,370 

1,436,741 

Burma 

631 

1,065,8431 3,875 

461.856 

11, 3 -SO 

j 300 

7,540 

1,551,295 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

731,000 

217,700j 821,400 

200 

28,500 

' 36,100 

297,300 

2.132.200 

Central Provlnc e s 







and Berar 

1,093,376 

643,776 65,613 

19,847 354,124 

30,466 

. . 1 

51,500 

396,025 

2,280 846 

Assam 

11,370 

. , 


1 5,062 

390,403 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

11 

2,114 124,883 




37 

136,995 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

915 

23,681 802 

, , 

. , 


106 

25,594 

Manpur Pargana. 


158 8 





169 

Coorg 


. . 



3 

Delhi 

• * 

9 8 4,391 

• • 

•• 


116 

4,605 

Total 

2,559,473 

,3,525,117 3,920.035 

2,754,463 

603,001 

j 52 3,383 

1,127,147 

15,0l3.8|9 







FIBRES. 


Provinces. 

Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Sugar 

Others 

t 

Cotton. 

Jutfc. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

663,269 

110,360 

87,148 

2,865,031 


203,470 

3.069.101 

Bombay 

171,974 

62,538 

3.222 

5,316,805 


162,445 

5,479,250 

Bengal 

151,900 

200,200 

to 

0 

0 

58,700 

2,357,600 

75,300 

2,491,000 

United Provinces .. 

143,324 

1,291,097 

.. 

1,034,627 


177,430 

1,212,057 

Punjab 

41,102 

395,032 


2,326,335 


44,466 

2.370,801 

Burma 

09,730 

23,462 

22,048 

351,632 

.. 

2,076 

353,707 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and 

59,100 

286,600 

200 

83,500 

246,200 

21,400 

351.100 

Berar 

90,099 

21,920 

.. 

5,247,439 

.. 

138,767 

5,386,206 

Assam 

• • ' 

42,395 


39,377 

134,131 


173,608 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

1.377 

41.067 

• * 

38,699 

8 234 

41,983 

Manpur Pargana . . 

3,943 

194 


47,126 


10-? 

47,233 

Coorg 

3,760 

58 


2 


352 

354 

Delhi 

1,509 

5,329 

•• 

4,376 

• 

584 

4,960 

Total . . 

1.43L987 

2,486,852 

167,818 

17,414,249 

2,737,031 

829,630 

20,981,810 


t Area under guKar-yieldlna plants other than sugarcane such as date palm, palmyra palm . 
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AgricuUmal Statistics, 


Area under different crops cultivated in 1924-25 in each province. 



1 Dyes and Tan- 
ning materials. 

j Drugs and Narcotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Provinces. 

indigo 

Others. 

Opium. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Tobacco 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay 

70,220 

1,164 

2,220 

600,988 

, , 

54,084 

7 

47,339 

21 

265,402 

122,399 

137,745 

31,014 

423,888 

2,146.443 

Bengal 

Unite! Provinces . . 

100 

12,523 

R820 

125*875 


181,800 

6,222 

280,300 

7.i,394 

4,100 

2,387 

93,000 

1,294,630 

Punjab 

Burma 

6,140 

640 

5,521 

10 

1,577 

’*30 

9,611 

55,112 

54,407 

118,605 

1,517 

69.267 

4,017,501 

217,738 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
Central Provinces 
and Bcrar 

10,100 

14 

3,200 

114 

•• 


2,100 

113,000 

17,533 

2,255 

36,000 

493,059 

Assam 

North-WestFrontiei 

Province 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpar Pargana. 

18 

20 



412,959 

8,904 

11,051 

6.1 

12 

80,514 

2,273 

Coorg 

Delhi 

** 0 


. . 1 

40,168 

672 

483 

284 

25 ',49 2 

Total 

107,214 

613,80.3 

127,452 j 

91,298 

7 1.' ,.83 6 

1,065,65(5 

248,581 

8 386.438 


.? 


Provinces. 


Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les, 

including: 

Root 

Crops 


Miscellaneous 

Crops. 


Food. 


Non- 

Food. 


Total 

Area 

Sown. 


Deduct 
Area 
Sown 
more than 
once. 


Net 

Area 

Sown. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay 

668.415 

477,573 

54,664 

2,033 

Bengal 

640,700 

289,900 

United Provinces . . 

420,699 

88,590 

Punjab 

Burma 

288,901 

1,382.976 

100,204 

22,364 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
Central Provinces & Berar 

696,100 

112,228 

555,000 

3,467 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

A J m e r-M e r w a ra and 
Manpur Pargana 

487,478 

23,662 

775 

* 

19,873 

5,221 

Coorg 

Delhi 

.5,093 

6,710 

* *331 

Total 

6,210,210 

1,141,737 


Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

157,308 

42,530 

.37,024,435 

33,001,783 

4,585,671 

1,085,056 

33,338,764 

31,910,727 

10.5,300 

27,747,2 00 

4,218,900 

23,528,300 

7,9 75 

43,608,025 

8,486,844 

35,121,181 

5,510 

194,720 

t31,721,487 

17,650,061 

4,781,814 

603,611 

26,939,67.3 

17,046,460 

323,300 

1,357 

30,858,000 

27,340,611 

5,589,400 

2,445,327 

25,268,600 

24,895,284 

1.32,655 

6,512.648 

537,556 

6,976,092 

7,650 

2,514,124 

274,870 

2,239,254 

.3,422 

441,724 

84,791 

356,933 

**771 

137,546 

826,085 

1,524 

108,717 

136,022 

217,968 

982,498 

259,784,329 

32,804.031 

226,980,248 


* Included tinder non-food crops, ^ 

t Includes 343,176 ncres for which details are not available. 




Principal Results of Operations in Irrigation Works, 1924-25 
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Percentage 
of Working 
Expenses 
to 

Receipts. 

34 32 
50-15 
4-204 
27-01 
46-32 
146-35 
24 25 

32-44 

OsHtHth-O Ot^eo-ltOS 
00«O»OC0O CO CO rlt 

O«D00<Mr-( •Tfr-liOOSt^ 
»0 CO «0 lO I-- • 10 OS ifj OS CO 

rS 

66-96 

90-26 

*37-14 

35-44 

34-00 

Interest 
on Mean 
Capital 
Outlay. 

Rs. 

23,25,713 
19,31,597 
50,01,529 
91.16 845 
8,69,898 
8,48,220 
1,84,109 

2,02,76,411 

13.46,280 
37,88,579 
2,76,406 
10 24,350 
20,309 
9,131 
20,38,450 
13,07,984 
7,84,839 
1,15,039 
1,14,183 

1,08,25,550 

23,56,675 

3,34,*5’8,636 

3,08,57.437 

2,32,49,305 

u 

u 

'A 

U 

H 

W 

Percent- 
ase on 
Total 
Outlay 

11-7 

7 13 

4 59 
16 -87 

4 36 

12’41 

11-16 

1 01 
1.14 
0.99 

10-38 

2-43 

0 - 15 
1-3S 

0 02 
0-76 

1-09 

0 5 

cs os cs 

01 CO CO 

•t'.t'.CO 

Amount 

Rs 

84,18,361 
38 60,538 
64,59,217 
4 42,63,995 
10,81,423 
—1 64,197 
7,03,994 

ro 

CC 

CO 

4,08,852 
11 21,038 
84.384 
—2,83,461 
63,768 

15,22,072 

48,164 

3,18,228 

569 

24.003 

33,07,617 

2,77,097 

6,81,98,045 

6,87,62,725 

4,87,35,056 

Workiini 

Expenses. 

0 01 tO CO QCi 
to r- 0 c -1 >0 

. CX) CO •^<'iOCO 00 >0 
'f Oi 00 00 r-. w 

Ph rn 00 CD CO o> Iff C 1 

CO CO 

CO 

m 

i-O 

Cs 

0 

r — 1 

co' 

4 23,589 
22,39,189 
1 83,835 
8.24,688 
1.56,166 

18,16,132 

5,29,793 

3,95,719 

85,340 

49,8-29 

67 04,280 

25,69,383 

4,02,94,202 

3,77,48,040 

2,51,15,764 

Gross 

Receipts. 

Rs. 

1,28,16,821 
77,44,010 
1,11 43,761 
6 06,29,8 71 
20,14,631 
3,54,227 
9,29,545 

0 
00 

01 
CO 

CO 

ifO 

cs 

8 32 441 
33,60.227 
2,68 219 
5,41,227 
2.19,934 

33.38,204 

5,77.957 

7,13,947 

85,909 

73.832 

1 00,11,897 

28,46,483 

10,84,91,247 

10,65,10,765 

7,38,50,820 

Total 

Capital 

Outlay 

Rs 

7,19,34,456 
5,41,42,504 
14,08,16,550 
26 23.06,509 
2 48,15,165 
1.93,18,184 
56,72,798 

57 90,06,166 

4,04 62,184 
9,80,86,016 
84,96,213 
2,93,59,847 
6,14,081 
2,74‘086 
6,27,05,443 
3,16,57,506 
2,30,27,963 
35,47,933 
31,70,668 

30,14 01,940 

5,54,36,973 

93,58,45,079 

89.33,66,370 

72,78,79,016 

Area 

Irrigated 

Acres 
2,140 862 
2 848,240 
2.072,989 
10,286.810 
382.485 
207,370 
203,507 

18,142.263 

177,922 
638,476 
76,235 
210 441 
102 480 

*824,486 

199,426 

'152,049 

22,916 

2,404,431 

778,315 

21,335,009 

20,938,678 

17,340,633 

Mileage in 
Operation. 

Distiibu- 

taries. 

, CO -+( ,-1 CO 0 

’fiOOlOrHCO'^O 
jV CO^t- OD r-t 00 00 01 

2 00 " 00 of 

r-t 

os 

os 

oq 

ri 

CO 

705 

1.106 

254 

1,362 

152 

2,752 

1,402 

346 

*71 

8,150 

41,049 

40,958 

36,344 

Main 

Canals 

OS X C5 00 ''1 flO 
-+■ Os > 0 . OI QO 

4 ; 0 'O 01 

2 ■'■f >tf 

to 

cl 

«f 

r-tQOOSOOO' '^OS'^ 00 

lOCSCOCICD COCD-f 

1 - rH rH . iH • 

00 

4,291 

1,590 

21,156 

20,968 

15,892 

Province. 

Productiie Worls. 

Haclras 

Bombay 

United Provinces . . 
4*unjab 

Burma 

Central Ptovinces . . 

W. F. Province 

Total 

Unproducthe Works. 

^ladras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Pro\inee 3 . . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Behar and Orissa . . , . 

Central Provinces . . 

W. F. Province 

Rajputana 

Baluchistan 

Total 

All India 

Embankment and Drainage 
Works 

Grand Total 
1924-25 . . 

1923-24 . . . . ; ' 

1915-16 ; 
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Crop Forecasts. 


Tne following iB a gnmmary of the yarloas crop forecasts relating to the season Je25<'26 
t93iied bv the Department of Oommercial Intelligence and Statistics, India • — 


Crop and 
Forecast. 

1 

Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented ' 

by them. j 

Estimated 

Area. 

Percent, of 
preceding 
year (100= 
figure of 
same date 
' preceding 
year.) 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Percent, of 
preceding 
year (100- 
figure of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 

Jute* — 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 

Acres. 

.3,115,000 

112 

Acres. 

9,000,000 

Ill 

Final. 

Sugarcane—* 

Assam (100 per cent, of the 
total Jute area in India.) 

U. P., tPunjab, Bihar and Orissa, 

2,848,000 

i05 

bales. 

2,923,000 

115 

Final. 

Cotton — 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Sindt, Assam, N.-W. F. Pro- 
vincey C. P. and Berar, Delhi, 
Mysore and Baroda (94 per 
cent of total sugarcane area 
of India.) 

All cotton growing tracts 

27,960,000 

104 

tons. 

6.038,000 

99 

Supplementary. 
Sesamum — 

U. Provinces, Burma, Madras, C. 

4,980,000 

94 

bales. 

419,000 

82 

Supplementary. 

Jndlgo-~ 

P. and Berar, Bombay and 
Sindt, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Punjab, Ajmor-Merwara, Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and KotahJ 
(89 per cent, of total sesamum 
area of India*) 

Madras, Bihar and Orissa, United 

129,200 

1.30 

tons. 

27,000 

144 

Final. 

Groundnut — 

Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Bombay, and Sindt (about 84 
per cent, ot total indigo area of 
India.) 

Madras, Burma, Bombay t and 

3,886,000 

135 

cwts. 

1,908,000 

128 

Final. 

Castor Seed — 

Hyderabad (93 per cent, of 
total groundnut area of India). 
(All castor growing tracts except 

13,65,000 

97 

tons. 

138,000 

§111 

Itice — 

Assam). 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 

81,461,000 

100 

tons. 

30,357,000 

98 

Final. 

Rape .and 

Burma, United Provinces,t C. 
P. and Berar,t Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindt, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India). 

United Provinces, Punjab, Ben- 

5,592,000 

86 

tons. 

909,000 

75 

Mustard- 

Final. 

Linseed — 

gal, Bihar, and Orissa, Assam, 
Bombay t, North-West Frontier 
Province, Delhi, Baroda, Hy- 
derabad and Alwar X (94 per 
cent, of total rape and mus- 
tard area of India.) 

Central Provinces and Berar, t 

3,572,000 

97 

tons. 

401,000 

80 

Final. 

Wheat— 

United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay, t 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
taht fabout 93 per cent, of the 
total linseed area of India). 

Punjab, t United Provinces, t 

30,470,000 

96 

tons. 

8,704,000 

98 

Final. 

Central Provinces and Berar, t 
Bombay (including Sind), f 
Bihar and Orissa, North-West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Centra! 
India, Gwalior, Rajputana, 
Hyderabad, Baroda and 

Mysore (98 per cent, of total 
wheat area of India). 


tons. 



* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, the outturn figure includes Nepal, 
t Including Indian States. X ilajputana. 

$ :p;xcluding the Unite4 rrovipoes and thp Central PrQviilcos an^ Ber»r, 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country) 
its irreguiar distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunii in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
l-he seasons. Except in the south-east ot the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
13 received from October to December, by far ' 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.— Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area*, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
m order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works* — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
•storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their o’-lgin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The exj^ient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent ary weather 


has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
costructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs now under construction in the Deccan 
which will be capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes. 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can bo classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
levenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1924-25 to Bs. 93.58 lakhs.. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion m times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 

Nearly a fifth of the whole area Irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation.— There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From lOJ million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19J million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This record was, however, again sur- 
passed in the year 1922-23. when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 28^ 
million acres. During the year 1924-25 the 
total area irrigated by Government works of 
all classes in British India amounted to some 
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27.2 million acrt's, which is about a million annual sum, or by charging according to the 
acres less than the record area of 28i^ million volume of the water used, but these have never 
acres irrigated in 1922-23, hu t^million acres been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
more than in the preceding year. The main stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
increase has been in the class of productive works which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
which irrigated 4i million acres in 1878-79, administration, but has no confidence in a 
million acres in 1900-01 and 18,906,869 acres in system under which his liability for water rate is 
1924-25. The area iriigated by unpioductive independent of the area and quality of his crop- 
works at the end of 1924-25 was 2,444,936 acres. The rates charged vary considerably with the 
The area iirigated in 1924-25 was largest in crop grol^^l, and arc different in each province 
the Punjab in which province over 10 million and often upon the several canals in a single 
acres were irrigated during the year, which was province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
slightly below the area irrigated during 1923-24. Us. 7-8-0 to Us. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
In addition nearly 689,000 acres were irrigated Rs. 4 to lls. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Ks. 
from channels which although drawing theii 3-4-0 to Ps. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
supplies from British canals, lie wholly in the Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Indian States. The Madras Presidency came Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses, 
next with an area of 7 . 1 million acres, followed No extra charge is made for additional water- 
by Sind with an area of 3 . 7 million acres and the mgs. Practically speaking. Government guaran- 
United Provinces with nearly 2.3 million acres tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
Capital and Revenue. — The total capital in- available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
vested in the works has risen from Rs. 42,36 lakhs yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
in 1900-01 to Rs. 89,25 lakhs in 1923-24, an part of the irrigation assessment is remitted, 
average increase of Rs. 180 lakhs a year. As A somewhat different system, the long lease 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return Central Provinces under which the cultivatori- 
of from 7 to 8 per cent, on the capital invested pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
in them ; this is a satisfactory result as Rs. 33,25 take water or not. In these provinces where 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
tive works, which return less than 1 per cent, question whether irrigation will he necessary 
The capital outlay also includes expenditure on at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
a number of large works under construction, rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
which have not yet commenced to earn revenue, absolutely essential, and the sudden and universn 1 
Charges for Water. — The charges for demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
Water are levied in different ways in the various payings reduced rate every year for a term 
provinces. In some, notably in Smd, the of years they become entitled to water when 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also required; consequently there is no temptation 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, demand is much more evenly distributed 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different throughout the season. 

rates of land revenue are assessed according Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also represent only a very small proportion of the 
the charge for water. These methods may extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over to the water he receives. 

the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- Triennial Comparisons. — The average area 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, irrigated in British India by Government works 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the of all classes during the triennlum 1921-24 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in was nearly 27^ million acres, as compared 
cases where irrigation is by “lift**, that is to with 26f million acres in the previous trien- 
say where the land is too high for the water to nium. The areas for each of the three years 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the were 27,578,308 acres in 1921-22, 28,302,303 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. acres in 1922-23 and 26,539,390 in 1923-24 

Various other methods of assessment ha^e The area irrigated in 1922-23 was the highest 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an on record. 

The results obtained in each province are given in the table below:— 


Provinces. j 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1918-21. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . . . . . 

Central Provinces . . . . . . . . . . 

North-West Frontier Province 

Rajputana 

Baluchistan 

7,276,257 

398,576 

3,040,020 

108,618 

3,601,848 

9,273,009 

1,461,465 

988,368 

831,561 

341 ,809 
. 20,947 
24,833 

7,151,988 

428,750 

3,436,821 

100,49a 

2,433,595 

10,465,404 

3,630,794 

060,506 

431,579 

390,840 

19,422 

23,636 

Total 

26,767,300 

27,477,334 
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Productive Works • — Taking productive works onlj', a similar comparison la given In the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was over a million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1918-21. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Madras 




3,755,814 

3,681,946 

Bombay Deccan . . 




2,973 

2,851 

Sind 




1,9.50,811 

2,545,065 

United Provinces . . 




3,115,207 

2,243,989 

Punjab 




8,480,798 

9,714,815 

Burma 




951,975 

1,065,402 

Central Provinces . . 




127,374 

181,632 

North-West Frontier Province 



204,808 

216,814 



Total 


18,589,760 

19,652,514 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1923-24, Us. 56,08 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was lls. 656 lakhs giving a return 
11 70 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1818-19 and 91 per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
Into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas Irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below . — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1918-21. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24 

Madras 

Bombay-Deccan 


281,608 

242,388 

290,654 

268,863 

Sind 

Bengal 


1,047,268 

87,169 

838,891 

79,121 

United Provinces 

Punjab 


228,418 

46,149 

180,838 

65,844 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 


3,868 

985,955 

6,379 

958,607 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 


1 175,235 

1 137,001 

202,220 

174,035 

Eajputana 

Baluchistan 



20,947 

24,833 

19,422 

28,635 


Total 

1 

3,280,839 

3,108,509 
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Irrigation — Non-capital Works. 

* 

Non<capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below : — ■ 


Provinces. 


Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious trionnium 
1918-21 . 


Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1921-24. 


Madras 

Bombay-Decoan 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 



3,238,835 

153,214 

41,941 

21,449 

158,223 

3,179,388 

157,036 

52,365 

21,371 

8,768 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 



746,062 

505,622 

2,413 

28,942 

684,745 

659,012 

1,898 

I 47,728 


Total 

4,896,701 

4,712,311 


The drop in the area irrigated by non-capital 
works in the United Provinces and Punjab is 
due to the exclusion of certain works owing to 
a change having been made in their original 
classification. 

Capital Outlay. — ^The total capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under ronstruc'tion, 
amounted at the end of 1924-25 to lls. 93,58 


lakhs. The gross revenue for the year was 
Us. 10,58 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Rs. 4,03 lakhs ; the net return on capital was 
therefore 7 . 29 per cent. Of the several 
provinces, the return on the capital outlay 
invested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 10.87 per cent. 
Tn Madras the percentage of return was 11.70, 
wliile In the United Provinces a return of 4*59 
per cent, was realised. 


Irrigated Acreage.—A comrmrison of the acreage of crops matured during 1924-25 b\ 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several pro- 
vinces IS given below ; — 


Provinces, 


Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1924-25 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 


37,924,000 

7,110,000 

18*7 

1,217 

4,109 • 

Bombay-Beccan 


25,120,000 

3,950,000 

428,000 

1-7 

015 

'510 

Sind 


3,725,000 

94*3 

608 

1,090 

Bengal 


23,528,000 

97,000 

0*4 

425 

77 

Uni^ Provinces 


34,617,000 

2,272,000 

6-6 

1,702 

1 643 

Punjab 


31.720,000 

10,100,000 

31-8 

2,629 

6,771 • 

Burma 


15,839,000 

1,741,000 

11*0 

371 

828 

Bihar and Orissa 


24,897.000 

826,000 

3*3 

627 

624 

Central Provinces 
North-West Frontier 

Pro- 

17,885,000 

451,000 

2-6 

510 

259 

Vince 


2,514,000 

356,000 

14*1 

287 

298 

Eajputana 


350,000 

27,000 

7*6 

35 

10 

Baluchistan . . 


276,000 

23,000 

8.3 

32 


Total 

•• 

218,520,000 

27,166,000 

12-4 

9,358 

15,224 


• Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres Irrigated by noO'Capital works 
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New Works. — Inuring the tnennium 1921- bo irrigated 13 6,108,000 acres, or nearly 
24 two major works ol exceptional importance 8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 


were commenced, namely, the Snkkur Barrage 
and Canals m Sind, and the Sutlej Valley Canals 
in the Punjab, which were completed last 
year. The Sukkur Barrage, when completed, 
will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet between the 
faces of the regulators on either side. The 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Bs. 1,835 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about 
Us. 569 lakhs and the canals for Es. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of 7J million acres is commanded, 
of which 6^ million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 6J million acres Is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
llie ultimate annua) net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is Rs. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of lOlr per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head oi 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist o) 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjnad, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canalb 
taking off from above them. The total area to 

WELLS A^ 


are jierennial and 3,033,000 acres non-xierennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Rs. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12i per 
cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro- 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3} million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless, will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
IS customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which dur- 
ing the past seven years has averaged 
over 41 per cent. 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which Will 
coat oyer 6 crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1925 
In Bombay Presidency the Bhandardara 
Dam, 270 feet in height, was compieted 
at the end of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at 
the end of 1926. The Da modhar River (Canal) 
project was sanctioned In 1921, but has been 
re-cast in view of the rise In the price of 
labour. Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda-Oiidh canals in the United 
Provinces. 


TANKS. 


So far we ha\e dealt omy with the great irri- where the water level is three hundred feet 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, below the surface, to still more. The means 
the products of British mle ; the real (»8terii of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
instrument la the well. The most recent figures ia the pieottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation, used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
is more careful in the use of it ; well water which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
exerts at least three times as much duty as well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
It is generally used for high grade crops. It is of the well. Sometimes the wot is just a leather 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands, which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
Although the huge areas brought under cultlva* matioally on reaching the surface. By this 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
disproportion between the two systems, it must raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- ©ase with which the apparatus can bo construct- 
creases the possibilities oi well Irrigation by gd and repaired by village labour, the wot is 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Water and raising the level. Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
of every description. They may be just holes have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or large, especially where two or three wells can 
stone. They vary from the kacha well oostlng a be linked. Government have systematically 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
into thousands^nr In the sandy wastes of Bikanir, the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
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from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 6i per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specifle 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank noay be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to .seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. Ihey 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 


to be over 1,100 yeaia old. Tana inigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
bnt it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. — Triennial Beview of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1921-1924. Calcutta, Superintendent 
of Government Printing. Price One llupee. The 
annual irrigation reports in India used to be 
as and as the Sahara, consisting of a dull stath- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years , The first of these triennisl 
reviews was issued m 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 


Meteorology. 


The met-eorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevaUs. 

Monsoons.-*The all-important fact in the 
m^eoroiogy of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. Daring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vincee of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
BO that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
hall of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 


vear have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rams withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds ol 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properl v 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
line weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz , the Madras c‘6ast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.«., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*36 Inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29*48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
florth-west India. This region during January. 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a successlOD of shallow storm* from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and In some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in liorthem India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
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December to March, amounts to 5*20 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June foim a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature; between 100*^ and 
105*^, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
latures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this ' 
period of rising tempeiature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the ali movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
ovei India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and soa winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity I 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 1 
m the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is Inter-action between damp sea winds and dr> 
winds from the interior. Thc.se storms arc 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the scat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 8t°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about tlie equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
te., between the Equator and Lat*. 20° to 25° 
North; there exists a light unsteady circula- 


tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward aud in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
wmds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extendmg northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
Anally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden wmds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is Invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and B»y of Bengal up to thejr 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay, The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma; 
East Bf^ngal and Assam while another portion 
curves co south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to fou 
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months, viz.^ from the begmnmg of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 

g reat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
irectly on to the west coast districts. | 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is , 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike ' 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, ' 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current , 
after parting with most of its moisture advances | 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- , 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. ' 
The northern portion of the current blowing i 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to coast ' 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region * 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. ) 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 


Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches In the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is : — 


May .. ..2*6 Inches. 

June .. ..8*3 

July .. ..11*9 

August .. ..10*5 „ 

September ..7*2 

October .. ,.3*2 ;; 

Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz.t 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the montlily distribution : — 

Jan. Feb Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 

Arabian Sea 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Arabian Sea 2 . . 1 1 6 . . 


west and is thus directed towards the Ton- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady ' 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy ram. 
That portion of this current which advances | 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal , 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low* , 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gac^tlc plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Choia Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably > 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of | 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of i 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period i 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- ! 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is [ 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 ; 
Inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 1 


I he preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal proetjssion of the seasons through* 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur 

are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rain/ 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region) floe 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modiflcations which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon of 1926, see pays '339). 
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MONSOON OF 1926. 


The special features of the S.W. Monsoon of 
the year lay in its somewhat late advent and 
continued weakness of the current on both sides 
throughout the month of J une, and in the rapid 
improvement of conditions thereafter, making 
the total fall for the season normal or in excess 
in all Divisions except Hyderabad where it 
remained in defect by 17 per cent. 

The current on the Arabian Sea side was 
established on the Malabar coast on the 4th 
June about five days later than the normal date. 
It reached the West Coast as far north as Bat- 
nagiri about the 8th, and on the Bombay coast 
on the 10th June. It extended temporarily into 
the interior of the Peninsula between the 15th 
and 20th June, reaching Ouzrat and Bajputana 
as a very feeble pulse only about the end of the 
month. The rainfall remained thus in heavy 
defect over the northern half of the Peninsula. 
The Bay current also though active in Burma 
and Assam, was decidedly weak over the rest 
of its field, and extended feebly into the United 
Provinces by the middle of the month. Thus 
with the exception of Burma and Assam the 
lainfall gathered for the month by this branch 
was also in large defect over Northern India and 
the United Provinces. Persistent incursions of 
five disturbances Into India from over the west 
supplementing other adverse factors, effectively 
helped to hamper and retard the advance of the 
S W. monsoon current during the month. Thus 
the total rainfall for June averaged on the plains 
of India was in large defect of 28 per cent. With 
the exception of Burma and Assam all Divisions 
icturned heavy deficiencies. 

Conditions, howevei, rapidly improved in 
July, and the general strengthening of the 
current on both sides was further accentuated 
by the rise of five disturbances off the Bay 
which being well spread over the month, 
contributed not a little to the total rainfall 
gathered during the period, specially over and 
along the storm tracks extending from Orissa to 
Punjab and Guzrat. Both currents thus 
stimulated worked vigorously and the average 1 

The following table gives detailed information 


fall for the whole of India was 14 per cent, in 
excess. All Divisions were well served except 
North Western Frontier Province which alone 
returned a deficiency of 70 per cent. 

In August the recurrence of two other Bay 
storms maintained the activity of the currents 
on both sides and good rains were gathered 
during the month in the Penmsula and practi- 
cally over the whole Continent. The total fall 
for the month averaged over the plains of India 
was 25 per cent. in excess, all Divisions returning 
either normal falls or excesses. 

The outstanding feature of September was 
the abnormally heavy rams caused by tliree 
successive disturbances which rose off the Bay, 
and a fourth disturbance in the Aiabian sea 
off the Konkan coast. These gave abundant 
rains practically over the whole country with 
the exception this time of Burma and Assam. 
The fall for the month for the whole of India was 
19 per cent, m excess. Burma returning a defect 
of 50 per cent. Assam of 60 per cent. andHydora- 
bad of 35 per cent. With the disappearance of 
the storms and the incursion on the 22nd Sep- 
tember of a disturbance of the winter type from 
over the west which are normally associated 
with reversal of pressure conditions in India 
indications of the recession of the S.W. monsoon 
current from North-west India, became markedly 
apparent. 

In October yet another disturbance off the 
Bay gave good rams in the central parts of the 
country, and the monsoon continued to remain 
feebly active in North-east India Two other 
disturbances off the Bay which owing to ad- 
vanced season conditions usually alter their 
course, carried copious rains along their tiacks 
now over Burma which occasionally extended 
to Assam and Bengal. The total fall of the 
month over the whole of India was 15 per cent, 
in excess mainly made up of excess returns 
from Burma, Assam, and Central India. The 
total fall over the whole of India for the season 
June to September was 9 per cent, in excess, 
of the rainfall of the period June to S eptember : 


Bai nfaiJi, June to Sbptkmbbr 1926. 


DIVISION. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

Percentage 
departure . 
from normal 

Ilurmn 

Inches. 

87*4 

Inches. 

82 2 

Inches. 

-f 5 2 


6 

A ssam 

62*3 

61 1 

+ 

1*2 

-f 

2 

Bengal 

63-8 

60-9 

+ 

2-9 

+ 

5 

Bihar and Orissa . , 

49-3 

45-5 


3-8 

-f 

8 

U nited Provinces . . 

34 9 

36-1 

— 

1 2 

— 

3 

Punjab 

21*3 

15-7 

+ 

6 6 


36 

N ofth-West Frontier Province . . 

4-2 

60 

— 

0-8 

— 

10 

Sind 

10*5 

4*7 


5’8 

4- 

123 

Bajputana 

261 

181 

+ 

8-0 

4- 

44 

Bombay 

471 

37-9 

+ 

9 2 

4- 

24 

Central India 

38*5 

33-8 

+ 

4-7 

4- 

14 

Central Provinces 

44-7 

40-5 

-f 

4*2 

4- 

10 

Hyderabad 

21-7 

26*7 

— 

60 

— 

19 

Mysore 

160 

15-6 

— 

05 

— 

3 

Madras .. .. 

26-9 

26-3 

— 

0 4 

— 

2 

M#*an of India . . . . . . . . 1 

r 43-1 

39*6 

' 4- 

36 

4- 

9 
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To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populate land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official j 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of ! 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry’* zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem* 


Famine 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “ In 1630,” 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodie.s decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but “the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, w'herc 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes Is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done vill be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 
History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that Induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district In prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or onc-thlrd of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
In Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1890-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine In Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract In the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Bchar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality In this famine Is said to have been 
5,260,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs. 8J crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs. 84 lakhs. 
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The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under tlio presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
tamine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (l)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition ot perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages oi in pool 
houses to those who are unable to work. lhc> 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
jfage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were attected, with a population of 

89.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. li crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. If crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected •*75,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was Intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties In its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
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scope of the relief works when it uas too late 
to save life. A very large area In the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reasons 
relief had to bo given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insigniflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rain a 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
If their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
la the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavl loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a largo and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saying cattle. 

The Government of India is now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fall, policy is at once declared, 
oon-offlcials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and If labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of th0 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
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wlUch so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
cliinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development 6f famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. IJ crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advict 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six nun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indimi 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains be 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance , of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 


approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one- third of the land in the Punjab 
IS now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great infiu- 
ensa pandemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting capa- 
city. The increase ot railways distributes the 
resources of the country with case; the spread 
of the co-operative credit Movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to supjiose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
ot 1920 -21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared In the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was oonsider- 
Bbly less than 8% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 
The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy! 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid » and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to a little over Rs. 35 lakhs. 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated In 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
In India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citisensbip among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 1 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others , 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

6. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 


Indian Head-quarters. 

Patron. — II. R. H. The Prince of Wales , K.G. 
Chiei Scout for India. — -His Excellency the Earl 
of fading. 

ChiefCommiif sinner. — (Vacant.) 

General Secretary. — Sir G.eoffrey de Mont- 
morency, K O.V.O., &c. 

General Council for India — 

Ev~officio. — The Chief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

Elected. — (Not completed.) 

Nominated.— completed.) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency — Sir Chun Hal Mehta, Kt.,M. A., hb. 

[Provincial Secretary for Bombay — M, V. 
Veuateswaran, M. a. 

Scout Strength. 


Province. ( 

SCOUTS 1 

Cubs, j 

Total 

Assam 

542 

121 

663 

Baluchistan . 

80 

31 

111 

Bangalore . . 

184 

21 

205 

Bengal 

1,704 

428 

2,132 

Bchar and Ori'-.^a . 

1,232 

137 

1,869 

Bombay 

10,779 

♦ 2,431 

13,210 

Central India 

38 

6 

44 

Central Provinces . . 

2,662 

169 

2,831 

Delhi 

222 

53 

275 

Madras 

3,209 

633 

3,842 

Punjab 

2,107 

179 

114 

2,221 

Raj putana . . 

71 

250 

United Provinces . . 

1,949 

158 

2,107 

Burma 

2,063 

366 

2,429 

Affiliated Associa- 

tions — 

384 


381 

Cochin State B o \ 

. . 

Scouts Association. 




Marwar State Boy 

. • 

. . 


Scouts Association. 





• Includes 428 Rovers. 


Hydro-Electric 

India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world In regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, bat peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefiy centred 


Development. 

In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand. Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water tliroughout tlm year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season . Favourable sites for this exist in m^y 
mrts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Farther, hydro-clectric schemes can 
frequently be associated with imwrtant Inlj^- 
tion projectf^. ^he water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations 
and then aistributed over the fields. Water 
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as was pointed out in an interesting _ 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
dnstrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr. R. B. Jo- 
yner, C.I.E., M, Inst.C.B.. lately In the Irrigation 
Branch of the Bombay Public Works Department 
andengagedin the Tata’s Hydro-Electric Works 
in Western India up to the time of his death, 
can be stored in this country at a third or a 
quarter of the cost which there would be in 
other countries. This is not merely on account 
of the cheaper labour, which would be the chief 
reason in an earthen dam, but in masonry or 
concrete dams. It is also because we do not use 
cement, which, for some reason not well-known 
to me, is generally deemed essential elsewhere, 
though it cannot really be so suitable.** 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares. 
MJ.O.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Mear^ 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries j 
in India now absorb over a million horse j 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The water power so far actually In sight amounts 
to If million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power In the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwln rivets, given In the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Ixinavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Ko^a Valley and lias the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings in 
India->-and in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
Iriished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Gostling, one of the well 


known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
decade ago. The exceptional position of the 
Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level within a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to Investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostliqg’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The Interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
In and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupees was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence It Is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house Is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and Issued further shares bring- 
ing the capital to Rs. 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 
40,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cent.Proference 8,736 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
paid and 8,000 new shares, on which Rs. 400 
have been called up. There Is also a Debenture 
Loan of Rs. 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
oi)ened H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 66,000 H. P. In service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period often years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 

» Company and the Tata Power Oom- 
etween them supply the whole of the 
^ect'ric power required by the Bombay Electric 
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Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G. T. P. Railway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical enerRV 
and the completion of the Company's full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100.000 horse pAwer, 
there are. for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions. The probable 
future demand Is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site In the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this Instance the draw off point la 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 76 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored, both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerwadl. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brlnlc of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,760 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpurl, about.-17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power In Its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the 31st August, 
1916, with an initial capital of Rs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160,000 Ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 6,000 Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Company will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 16 per cent, upon the profits 
^fter making certain deductions), or a sum of 
Rs. 60,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs. 60,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay ana the Suburban Municipalities of 
Bandra and Kurla. The supply of power 
commenced In 1922 and the whole project was 
completed in the following year. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
80 a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 


those of the Andhra project, is now being 
carried out under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided Into 30,000 71% cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 36,000 ordinary 
shares. One lake will be formed and from it 
water will be conducted direct through a short 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1,750 feet below the forebay. The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
wer and the length of the transmission line 
Bombay will be 70 miles. Half of the scheme, 
i. s., for the supply of 75,000 h. p., will first 
be completed and it is anticipated that the first 
unit of about 20,000 Kilowatts will be brought 
into operation early in 1927. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro- chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi- 
nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimate provided 
for a capital of Rs. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, In 1902. The Cauvery rises In the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line In the world. Current Is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where It Is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in x)arallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would Involve the use of the River Shlmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 26 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
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state, adjaccut to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Siyasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datn the Cauvery runs in rapids and a datn and 
a channel 20,000 ^cet long with a 22 J feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be there 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner In which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
slae, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, Is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water suflftcient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end Is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The x>ower house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The iustiillation at Baramulla was 
ori^nally utilised for three floating dredgert 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in b%nd with satisfactory results and it it 
expected that the lighting demand will rapid); 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city Is now electrically lighted and 
during the i)aBt year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 


two years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. A 
small pljnt was completed and put Into opera- 
tion at Naini Tal during J023, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at .Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
cKumpIe, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories, whilst the Mandi 
(Punjab) project has advanced a stage. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appealed to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
flnancial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horsc-power will be 
available lor electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will bo jointly res- 
ponsible. for the power house will bo located on 
the British side of the river and the current 
transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
State. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much In the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view’ of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Traraw’ays Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies as has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company has 
put forwara a similar projiosition with effect 
from the time when power is available from the 
lata Power Comp.-»uy8 installation at Nlla- 
Mula. This Is a iihase of hydro electric distri- 
bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
but it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con* 
suraer. It Is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 
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No field of the administration of India is likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the Reforms of 
1919 than local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
there are many signs that the power will be freely 
used for the purpose of experiments in the direc- 
tion of building up stronger and more vigorous 
local bodies. On the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The dilficiilties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Goveni 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring ; inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each. Wc 
can indicate here only the broad tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entities — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inimbitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with Itsown organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e.g.,in the greater 
pait of Assam, in Eastern B<‘ngal,and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described docs not exist, the pi^ople living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads .’* — {Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages. — “ (l) The 'severalty ' or 
ralyatwari village, which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There Is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled. ” 

** (2) The Joint or landlord village, the typo 
prevalent Ip the United Provinces, the Puniab 


and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and otliors. The waste land is allottea 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial cliaracter of this appointment, as compared 
with tluit which obtains in a ralyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally larnbardar^ a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number.* It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.” 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landlioldcr as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and ]X)lice organisation, the increase of com- 
rrfunications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the Individual raiycgiixfn system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years' there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village conn ell- tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from Internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here. It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must bo the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different vlllaiieB; 
and there is a considerable consens^is of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special ^iJdanco of sympathetic off|ce^,** 
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This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
8 unnecessary to refer at grc-ater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village aflfairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 

had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1^2. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed In 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed In 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended the elective principle, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. —There are some 767 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
over 18 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 687 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident withjn 


municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Rs. 14*03 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small , the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 16 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent, “Drainage” to 6 per cent, and 
“ Education ” to no more than 8 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal , Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 221 
district boards with 556 sub-district boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees. This 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 213 millions in 1919-20. 
leaving aside the Union Committees the 
members of the Boards numbered a little over 
14,000 in 1922-23, of whom 62 per cent, were 
elected. As in the case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout Jndia to in- 
crease the elected members at the expense of 
the nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent, of the whole 
membership. Only 11 per cent of the total 
members of all boards are officials of any kind. 
The total income of the Boards in 1922 amount- 
ed to Us. 11*32 crores the average income of 
each district board being Rs. 5,00,000. The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent. 
In Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civjl works such ap roads and bridges, 
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cal relief Is also sharing with education though 
in a less degree the Lion's share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvement Trusts. — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities In the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described In a 
separate chapter (q.v ). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
thc«e great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnporc, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the flnancial stress. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date tor groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

Id Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
ot an Act forconstituting,orincreasingthc power 
of village committees, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920; and adistinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
oflficial president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and alarge num- 
ber of non-offlcials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (talnka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in on encourag- 
ing manner. The numbc'r of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Councils 
rose from 73 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
to European and Anglo-Indian members furth»*r 
increased. In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, I 
as against 41 In the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation ]-)er heal of 
population is still very low, being only about 
Rs. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The number of educational institutions main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
was 99 more than in the previous year ; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Rs, '12*61 lakns. 

In the Vmled Provinecs the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-otlicial members 
only with elected non-official Chairmen, were 
plunged straight- way into flnancial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 


ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally Imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from Inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Einances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in thetr work by jKilitical 
and communal obsessions. They are reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water- 
works plant are problems calling almost every- 
where for immediate solution. On the whole, 
the i)OsitIon is more hopeful since the rapid pro- 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show im provem ent,the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. Ge- 
nerally speaking the finances are in a more satis- 
factory position than was the case in previous 
years. Expenditure on water-supply schemes 
is steadily incre-asing and the capital cost of 
schemes executed during 1924-25 amounted to 
over Rs. 21 lakhs as compared with Rs. 11 lakhs 
in the previus year. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvement trusts, 
for the more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panchayats have been passed. Further 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces y the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Ix)cal Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies willbe an incentive to the develop- 
ment of local self-government, leading to an 
increased sense of public duty and responsibility. 
Another very important measure regulating 
municipalities was passed into law in 1922. 
Its chief features are the extension of the 
Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province^ the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibilities 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance In independence of action and In the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti* 
tuted by Government !n January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
crested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in tl^ ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.995 In 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,067 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which Is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced In 
the provincial legislature and the Trust Instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a scheme involving 
the expenditure of Es. 8,22J)0,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end. It also 
provided for the appointment of a whole time 
chairman of the l^ard of trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following formed the Board of Trustees in 
1925-1920 : Mr A. Marr, o.l.E., I c.s., Chairman 
{on leave) : Mr. S. W. Goode, C I.E., I.C.S., Offg, 
Cliairman; Mr. J. C. Mukherjee, Bar-at-Law, 
Offg. Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corpor- 
ation (er-offieto) ; Kaja Rcahee Case Law, c i.K. 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta ; Mr. 
W. H. Phelps, elected by the Commissioners 
appointed nndcr Section 8 (2) of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act, 1899: Vacant, to be elected by 
the elected Councillors, Corporation of Cal- 
cutta ; Mr G. Morgan, elected by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce ; and Babu Woomesh 
( 'bandra Banei jee, deeded by the Bengal Nation- 
al Chamber of Commerce ; and Mr. J. H. 
do C. Ballardie ; Mr. A Cassells, i.e.s. ; Eai 
Sahib Kam Deo Chokany ; and Lt. Bejoy Pro- 
sad Singh Hoy, appointed by the Local 
G overnment. 

During the 14 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several Improve- 
ment schemes for opening up congested areas, 
laying out or widening streets and providing 
oi^n spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
btiateea have been done away with and several 
loads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Central Avenue,100 ft. 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 
Street to Bow Bazar Street, a distance of 1« 
miles and which will shortly be extended towards 
the south to link up with Chowringhee, and to 
Shambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 


ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares havs 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Eussa Eoad which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
irom Ballygunge Eailway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds are being 
made. 

Lastly, for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes: — 

In the early stages three blocks of chawls 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 
pemona of the poorer classes. It was found, 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation and migrate to 
some place where they could erect hastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.y., School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Es. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Es. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Es.6 per mensem, each room measuring 12'X 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Ee-hobsino Scheme. — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
liouses were built. Tlie detached houses were 
sold last year as this scheme never became popu- 
lar w’ith tile class of tenants for whom they were 
orginally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to tlirow open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. It 
is now under contemplation to make some struc- 
tural alterations, so as to ensure more privacy to 
persons living in these houses or m the alternative 
to sell these buildings for wliat they will fetch. 

Bow Street Ee-housino Scheme — Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
roomed and three-roomed suits have been con- 
structed to re-house Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians displaced by the operations of the Trust. 
This scheme lias proved a striking success. 

PAiKPARA Ek-Hobsino SCHEME. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 blglias well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. Special facilities are offered to dis- 
houzed persons for securing land in this scheme. 
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The transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has now been effected by an Act of Legislature 
called “ The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay Act No. XVT 
of 1925). By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the 
Board. 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Board is entrus- 
ted to a committee called the “ Improvements 
Committee” subject to the general control ot 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one by Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern- 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following . — 

(t) The Director of Develojment, Bombay, 

(h) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

{ill) the Collector of Bombay, and 

{xv) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 

and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board. 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat, 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi- 
tion at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government. 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting. He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all oflBcers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and is 
directly responsible to the Board. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
Including those required for the Bombay City 
Police. The Trust derives its Income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 
The Trust receives a contribution from Munici- 
pal revenues amounting to a definite share in 
the general tax receipts — approximating to 2 
per cent, on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
mum Works are financed out of loans raised by 


the Board. By the close of 1925-20 the Board 
had raised Rs. 15,24 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (including grants of Bs. 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Its. 18,23 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs. 113 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Rs. 15,92 lakhs on their aequired 
estates and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation for 
37,000 persons. 

The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows : — 

(а) Elected hy the Board *— 

Sir Vasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar, Kt.. 
C.B.E,, Chairman. 

Mr. K. E. Nariman, B.A., ll.b., m.l.c. 

Dr. A. G. Viegas, L m. A s. 

Mr. Hoosenally M. Ranimtoola, b.a , M.L.C 
Mr. Mirza All Mohammed Khan, m.a,, Ll b. 
Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasia. 

Dr. S. S. Batliwala, r c ?..s , l.m. & S. 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji, l.m. Si s. 

The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 
O.B.E. 

Mr. Sayajee Lakshman Silam, B.A., ll.b. 
Mr. B. G. Horniman, 

(б) Elected by the Chamber of Commerce : — 

Mr. Harry T. Gorrie. 

(c) Elected by the Indian Merchants' Cham‘ 

ber:~^ 

Mr. S. B. Billimoria, m.b.e. 

(d) Elected by Millowners’ Association : — 
Mr. C. N. Wadia, o.i.K. 

(e) Nominated by Government : — 

The Director of Development. 

The Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 

The Collector of Bombay. 

Mr. Ganpat Krishnajee Borade. 

Municipal Commissioner — Mr. H. B. Clayton, 
C.I.E., i.e.s. 

Chief Officer — Mr. R. H. A. Delves, P.s.l. 

Secretary and Chief Accountant — Mr. Cawasjee 
Pestonjeo Gorwalla, b.a. (On leave). Mr. 
Narayen T. Chawathey (Acting). 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. F. Watson, B.E. 
M.i. c.B. (On leave). Mr. T. R. S. Kynners- 
ley, A.M.I.C.B., (Acting). 

Trust Architect. — Mr. M, Pramjee, L.O.E., 
L.R. I.B.A. (Acting). 

Land Manager^ — ^Mr. M. S. Bharucha, L.O.E. 
EstaU AgenU — Mr. J. T. Burge, 7.S.I. 
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The Bombay Development Scheme In Its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality, the 
Oity Improvement Trust and the Port Tnist, 
each working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city. 

The Municipality is developing various 
areas in the city which will result in providing 
increased residential and business accommoda- 
tion. The Mahim scheme will provide main 
avenue running north to south, in addition to 
the 60 feet road from Worli to Mahim Bazar 
and a large number of cross roads. It aims at 
the development of an area in which it may be 
possible to house, approximately, a population of 
250,000. Provision has been made for a central 

r k with a frontage on the bay and for a smal- 
park near the southern end of the area. 
The main contribution of the Municipality, 
however, towards the general development 
scheme lies in the great water and drainage 
projects which it is undertaking and which are 
essential for the health and well-being of the 
city. 

Improvement Trust. — The Improvement 
Trust are developing the north of the 
Island on a large scale completing their old 
schemes, Dadar-Matunga and Sion-Matunga, and 
carrying on with the new schemes, adopted in 
1919, the total area of which amounts to about 
one-ninth of the area of the whole Island. Of 
the latter, the Worli scheme will provide for three 
classes of people ; the richer class on the sea 
face, the middle class on the main road, and a 
large area for the working classes on land 
reclaimed in the neighbourhood of the mills. 
At Dharavi the scheme for removing the 
tanneries and filling m the swamps to the south 
is in abeyance. The Sowri-Wadalla scheme Is 
intended almost entirely for the working and 
lower middle classes, and the area included in 
it will, when the contemplated railway connec- 
tions are made, be within easy access by rail 
from Victoria Terminus, 

Port Trust.— The construction of the new 
cotton depot on the Mazgaon-Sewri reclamation 
has been completed and has released for other 
purposes the ground now occupied by the 
Cotton Green. 

Proiiramme< — The works for which Govern- 
ment are directly responsible aro as follows : — 
(a) The provision of one-room tenements 
for the working classes, to meet an actual 
existing shortage of accommodation as reported 
by the Municipal Commissioner In 1919. 

(b) The Back Bay UeclamatioD, to reduce 
congestion in the business area and provide 
residential accommodation and open spaces in 
the south of the City. 

(c) The development of South Salsetto, in- 
cluding Trombay, partly for residential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 

(d) The provision of other Industrial areas 
at greater distances. 

(e) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban areas. 

The question of special measures for the de- 
velopment of Bombay was under the consider- 
ation of Government for many years. The 

12 


results of the last general survey of the subject 
are contained In the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submitted in May 
1914. The war made it impossible then to 
carry out any large schemes. When the war 
had come to an end, it was found that owing 
to the large increase in the City's population 
during the war, and the high prices of materials 
conditions were much worse than before, and 
that more rapid action was necessary. 

Scope Of Work. — ^In a speech to the Legis- 
lative Council in August 1920, His Excellency 
the Governor explained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government consider- 
ed essential, would be carried out by them di- 
rect, instead of being entrusted to the Muni- 
cipality or the Improvement Trust, because 
of the very heavy liabilities which already rest- 
ed on those bodies. Ho introduced a Bill for 
the levy of a cess of one rupee per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds of which 
would be used partly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of its large 
programme of expenditure, partly to meet the 
loss anticipated on the housing scheme, and 
partly to assist development schemes in 
Salseiite, 

He announced Government's decision to 
establish a new Development Department, 
and Diiectorate which was at once a Depart- 
ment of Government and an executive organi- 
sation and was constituted a few months later. 
Some of the progiamme of work of the Depart- 
ment lias since been completed but the greater 
part of it has been suspended for the present 
owing to depression in the land market, while 
the construction of more chawls has been held 
in abeyance owing to tlie decrease in population 
since the census of 1921. The Development 
Directorate was, therefore, abolished in January 
1927 and the executive organisation under 
the Development Department is, at the 
moment, under reconstruction. 

Personnel — The whole Development 
Department is in charge of the Honourable 
Mr. Cowasji Jehangir (Jr.) C.I.E, O.B.E,, as 
General Member of Council. 

The Back Bay Reclamation Scheme Is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer assisted by two 
Deputy Clilef Engineers, one for the Dredging 
Section and the other for the Marine lines 
Colaba Section. 

The technical control over all works, other than 
the Back Bay Scheme, was transferred to the 
Public Works Department, towards the end 
of the year 1926. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit and Accounts Officer for the Bom- 
bay Development Scheme, and have authorised 
ids appointment as 1 )eputy financial Adviser 
undei a Einancial Adviser who is an officer of 
the Finance Department. 

R D. Bell, C.T.E., I.C.S., Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Development Department, and Com- 
missioner, Bombay Suburban Division, and 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records, liombay Suburban Division, 
(also holds tlic appointment of Land Manager). 
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K. S. Fkamji, C.I E., E.A., L.O.E., F.U B., 
Joint Secretary to Gov eminent, l^evelop- 
ment Departnunt, jmd (’hief Engineer, Back 
Bay Reclamation Sclieme. 

H. St. C. Smith, J. P., Deputy Secretaiy to 
Government, Development l)e])aitment. and 
Assistaiit Commisbioner, Bombay Suburban 
Division. 

R. B. Vachua, MA., J P., Assistant Secretary 
to Gov’einraent, Development Department 
H. A. EIOEE, M T C E., Chief Engineer (Exo‘ 
cutive), Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 

B. M. Duggan, B Sc., A 31. In^t C.E , Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Reclamation Bianch 

C. R. BuiMS, Deputy Chief Engineer, Reclama- 
tion Blanch. 

T. Darvey, M Sc , 31 1 C E , Oflicer on i^pecial 
duty in connection with the Back Ba> 
Reclamation Scheme. 

W. H. Thomas, A C G.I , A 31 1 C E., Executive 
Engineer, Piojects. 

W. E. Anderson, Executive Engineer, Reclama- 
tion Blanch. 

G. D. Kundati, 31 R. San.T. (Bond.), A.3r.T E.S. 
(Glas ), 31arine Surveyor. 

K. R. doctor, F S I , L G E , A 31 1 E , Per- 
sonal Assistant to the Land 3Iaiiager. 

O 

. 31 Bhari OHA, B A . Collector, Bombay 
Suburban Distiict, and SaLsette Develop- 
ment Otticer. (Also Superintendent, Bom- 
bay Suburban Survey and Land Records i 
Bombay), I 


Audit and Finance. 

A. R Dalal, I.C S., Financial Adviser to 
Government. 

W, A W. Ford, Deputy Financial Adviser to 
Government and Audit and Accountb Olficer, 
Bombay Development Scheme. 

Military Lands Scheme 

Colonel R. St J. Gillespie, C.I.E , O.B E , 
Secietary, Boaid of Control, and Chief 
Engineci . 

I. C dare, BA, F R.S A , F.S.I., A.Td I.E , 
31 I 8 E , Executive Engineer. 

Industrial Housing. — In Bombay City apart 
from .some minor schemes affecting Gov em- 
inent properties, the work of the Directoiate 
consists of Tndustnal Bousing and the Back 
Bay Reclamation. There aie four housing 
.schemes and Goveirmient liave decided that till 
these are complete additional land is not to bo 
taken up for nidustiial housing and furthei new 
sehemes aie not to be embarked on without 
Goveinment appioval, Tlic sehemes which 
aic now complete are as follows — 

1. Naigaum. — 42 chawls. 

2. DeLisle Road — :12 chawls. 

3. IVorh , — 121 chawls. 

4. Seivn . — 12 chawls. 

Out of the 16,')44 tenements ready for occu- 
pation, over 5.200 arc occupied Piovisloii 
lias been made for shops in tlic < liawls Tlie 
Bondiay 3lunicipahty have opened veiuacular 
.schools in the chawls at DeLisle Road. .Naigaum 
and Woili, and the Infant Welfare Society is 
tarrying on welfare woik at those chavvl 
centres. 


The average economic rent of the chawls works out approximately to Rs.l6 per month per tene 
ment, but the rents actually charged are as follows — 



DeLisle 

Road. 

Naigaum. 

Worn. 

Sewri. 

Ground floor rooms . . . , 3 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

First floor rooms . . . , !► 

Second floor rooms . . . j 

9 8 

i 8 

8 

1 « 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

Third floor rooms 

9 0 

8 

" 1 

5 

8 

0 

8 


On this basis there is an annual loss of Bs. 20J 
lakhs which is being met from the cotton cess. 

As an experimental measure one chawl at 
DeLisle Road and one chawl at Naigaum have 
been converted into two and three roomed 
tenements. 

Ssi^lsette. — In Salscttc, the widening and tar 
macadaming of the surface has been complete.'! 
in the greater portion of the Bandra-Andheri 
IU>ad, and the road has be(‘n transferred to the 
Public Works Department for maintenam-e. 
The Malad-Marve Road, including the con- 
stniction of bridge, has been completed and 
transferred to District lAical Board, while the 
first section of the Kolwada-Bora Road, 
which will afford direct road communicatioc 
between Bombay and Trombay, has also 
been finished. Quarrying and reclamation I 
works have been carried out at Gilbert Hill,! 


Andheri, and progress has been made in town 
planning schemes. The development scheme 
at Khar, between the Khar Station and the sea, 
known as Khar Model Suburb, and a small 
scheme at Chapel Road, Bandra, have been 
worked out. These provide for about 863 
and 140 building plots, respectively. The 
Khar railway station has been opened to 
traffic and most of the roads in the developed 
portion of the Khar scheme have been construc- 
ted. Most of the plots in the Chapel Road 
Scheme, in which all roads have been constructed , 
have been sold, while at Khar also most of the 
plots in the residential area, comprised in one 
out of the two sectors so far developed, have 
been sold. The development of the remaining 
two sectors in this scheme has been taken in 
hand and a few plots in these sectors have 
already been sold. A small development 
scheme for an area of about 20 acres in Danda 
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village has also been worked out and a few 
plots therein have so far been sold. All roads 
in the scheme have been completed and a 
direct communication between the Bandra 
railway station and the scheme area has been 
established by the completion of the Turner 
Hoad extension through the Salsette Catholic 
Co-operative Housing Societies land. One plot 
was sold therein for a small match factory which 
has been erected and brought into use. The 
water supply schemes for Santa Cruz and Juhu 
and the additions and altf'rations to the An- 
dheri Water Supply Scheme have been complet- 
ed. Arrangements are also being made for 
water supply to Vile Parle and Khar. 

In Trombay the schemes in hand are (i) 
Trombay North-East which is intended to 
provide for (a) a new municipal slaughter-house, 
tanneries, dye-works and other noxious trades 
which ought to bo removed from the City ; (6) 
a separate area for milch cattle stables ; (c) 
residential areas for the people employed in the 
tanneries, etc., and (ii)) Trombay North-West 
which is intended to provide a residential area for 
the lower middle class on good land surrounding 
on three sides, the existing Chembur village and 
extending to the south and east. 

In Trombay North-West the development of 
an area of 122*5 acres known as Chembur Carden 
Suburb to provide about 450 building plots, | 
has been worked out in detail. So far about 
255 plots have been actually developed by the 
construction of roads and provision of a piped 
water supply, out of which an area of 142,800 
sq yds. has been dlsiKJScd ot A passenger 
scrvicii between Kurla and Chembur is run 
by the (1, I. P. llailway and it i.s well pat- 
ronised especially in the morning.s and cv«*nings. 
The earth work foi the extension of the line from 
Chembur to Trombay has been completed as far 
as Mandala Station which will seive the new 
tannery area. Tlie filling in of the tannery area 
has been completed and pending settlement of 
the question of the lemoval of this trade from 
the Island of Bombay, the work of constructing 
roads, drainage, water supply, etc,, in the area 
has been iiostponed. 

The Salsette-Trombay Railway runs from 
Anlk to Kurla and then through the Shahar 
area, lying between the G. I, P. and B. B, & 
C. I. Railways, to Andhori. This railway is 
now complete as a single line. The main 
objects of the railway are to bring stone 
for road-making In Salsette from the quarries 
in Trombay and to provide a tramway service 
to open up the areas, through which it passes, 
which are at present without any means of 
communication. As road -making in Salsette 
is in abeyance owing to the prevailing stama- 
tlon in the land market, the line is not required 
for stone traffic at present, but proposals are 
under consideration for running a tramway 
service through the agency of tlie G.I P. Railway 
between Andlierl and Kurla and eventually to 
Anlk when the bridge at Kurla Is completed. 

In order to help people of moderate 
means to become owners of their homes, Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a scheme of financial 
assistance to Intending purchasers of plots 
in the residential schemes of the Development 
Directorate. The essential feature of this 
scheme fs thfvt Goveriimeut will advauce, at 


6 per cent Interest, a sum equal to fth of the 
cost of land and i the cost of the building 
which it is intended to erect, the advance being 
repayable in instalments spread over a period 
not exceeding fifteen years. Another scheme 
for permanent Government servants on slightly 
easier terms ha.s also iajeii sanctioned. Govern- 
ment have also .sanctioned the extension of the 
benefits of tlie State Aided Buildings Scheme to 
Co-opeiative Housing Societies for building 
houses on tlie tenant ownership sy.stein The 
essential feature of tins scheme is that Govern- 
ment will advance to (Jo-operative Housing 
Societies wliich ac<(nirc building plots lu the 
estates manacted by the Development Depart- 
ment subject to certain conditions, sums to 
the extent of Jtli of the value of any plot plun 
half the estimated cost of the building proposed 
to be erected on it with iiitero.st at per cent, 
per annum, the advance being as in tlie former 
eases repavable in instalments spread over a 
jienod not exceeding 15 years. 

Industrial Town. — The Ambemath Develop- 
ment Scheme aims at creating a new township 
to establish industries with all modern facili- 
ties. During the year no further sites were 
sold at Ambemath. The approach roads to all 
existing factories were completed, together with 
a road connecting Ambemath Station with the 
Kalyan-Badlapnr’ Road. Roads for staff bun- 
galows and woikmcn’s quarters have been 
finished. The existing sewage arrangements 
are by means of septic tanks, but a small activat- 
ed sludge plant has been installed as an experi- 
ment, and, if successful, will iirobably be extend- 
ed to deal with the sewage of the area. A market 
to servo the residents of the area lias also been 
provided. Tlie G. I, P. Railway are running 
a shuttle sorvleo between Kalyan and Badlapur 
with a good number of passengers and are 
considering the question of remodelling Ambeir 
nath station to deal with the tralfic of the 
factories, An arterial siding for the factories 
is also being arranged by the Railway 
Company. 

The water scheme is located at Badlapur 
5 miles from Ambemath Station. The works 
comprise — (a) A barrage across the Ulhag River 
about miles from the railway station, which 
has been completed ; (b) X set of Paterson 
rapid filters to filter three million gallons of 
water dally ; (o) Protection wall for the Ulbai 
left bank. During the year the permanent 
system for the supply of filtered water was 
brought into use. 

A small power station supplies electric energy 
for running the permanent pumping plant at 
Badlapur and the factories in the area, The 
plant has been so laid out that it can easily 
be supplemented, should further demands 
arise in the future. 

Military Lands. — Arrangements have been 
made with the (Government of India involving 
the relinquishment bv the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be rein- 
stated partly at Deolali and partly at Colaba, 
where Ihe military area is to be increased by 
about 247 acres at the southern end of the Back 
Bay Reclamation. The Government of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
this I find, find this payment and the cost of new 
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buildings, etc., due to the removal of the mili- 
tary from the Fort are to be covered by the 
sale of the land to be vacated. A large area of 
land on the Palton Road Estate (formerly the 
old Palton Road Lines) has been sold to the 
Bombay .Municipality. A few plots on the 
estate and another in Carnac Road have also 
been sold. The plots available for sale in the 
Mazagon Defence Yard site have all been sold, 
while the small site, known as the Old Saluting 
Battery site, situated at Strand Street on the 
Harbour Face, south of the Apollo Bunder, 
was sold to the Port Trust for road widening. 
The old town barracks in the Fort have been 
sold to the Bombay Municipality in connection 
with its Hornby Road-Ballard Pier Scheme. 
New Indian Infantry Lines at Carnegy Lines 
near Marine Lines, New Indian Infantiy Lines 
at Deolali, the temporary Mechanical Transport 
Depot at Colaba, the married officers’ quarters 
at Colaba, the Pilot Bunder flats at Colaba, and 


the quarters for the General Officer Command- 
ing, Bombay District, at Colaba, liavo been 
completed. The new Explosives Depot at 
Trombay and the new building for Auxiliary 
Force Headquarters at Marine Lines are under 
construction. The Bombay Military Lands 
Scheme is in charge of a Board ot Control, consist- 
ing of the Director of Dc\eIopment and the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding, Bombay District. The 
Audit and Accounts Officer, Bombay Develop- 
ment Scheme, is also Financial Adviser and 
Audit Officer for the Military Lands Sclicme. The 
Staff employed on this scheme do not form 
part of the Development Directorat-e, but work 
in the same building, and in conjunction with 
the Directorate. As military land becomes 
ready for disposal, it is handed over by the 
military authorities to the Bombay Government, 
and action in regard to its disposal is taken by 
the Development Directorate under the orders 
of Government. 


RECLAMATION INQUIRY ANOREPORT. 


The progress of the Development Scheme 
came uniier acute public discussion in 1925-26, 
and in particular the Reclamation of liack Bay 
There wtK' dibCus‘-ious in the Legislative Council 
and elsevluTC, and various romnnttecs set up 
by the Government of Bombay severely criticised 
the increase in the estimated cost, some indeed 
the whole financial basis of the Hcheine. The 
Government of India, therefore, in its supreme 
capacity, set up an over-riding Committee to 
inquire into the progress and fiituie of the 
Reclamation. 

Chairwan : — Sir Grim wood Mcars, Chief 

Justice, Allahabad High Court. 

Memhen • Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K C T n., n sc, 
M.I.C.E , Sir Iredenck Thomas Hopkinsoii, K n E , 
M.I.C.E., and ]Mr. S B. BilJimoria, M n 

Secretary' — Mr R. B. Ewbank, ci.E, ics. 
Tlie terms of reteience of the Committee were — 

Firstly, to inquire into the history of the 
Inception and conduct of the Back Bay Re- 
clamation Scheme, 

Secondly, to make recommendations as regards 
future operations. 

The Committee took evidence in India and in 
England, and on December Ist signed a unani- 
mous report, which was issued early in 1927. 
The tenor of this is covered in the following 
official summary. 

The object of the Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme was to reclaim from the sea an area of 
1,145 acres at an estimated outlay of about 
Es. 367 lakhs. Government were prepared to 
spend on the scheme up to Rs. 400 lakhs If 
necessary. A revised estimate for Rs. 702 
lakhs was approved within two years of the 
orij^nal sanction, and if the scheme Is to be 
completed, a second revision of the estimate will 
lie necessary. The total cost will approximate 
to about 900 laklis gross, exclusive of interest 
cliarges. This total sum will bo reduced by the 
258 lakhs to be received from the Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts 
from sales of land. The programme of the 
reclamation, which was to have been completed 
by 1926-27, has completely broken down. If it 
is continued under present conditions it cannot 
be finished for many years to come. 


It is believed that land reclaimed cannot in 
the near future be sold at remunerative prices 
and care should be exercised not to reel.um land 
in advance of thf* demand 'J’he woi k is being 
constructed from public loans on wliifh intcr(;st 
and sinking fund diargi's ha\e to be met and 
Government are faced with a growing debt. 

The diflicnlties in which the scheme is at 
present Involved aris(‘ from — 

(1) the unsatisfactory chai.icter of tho esti- 
mates ; 

(2) defcrtlve organisation ; 

(.3) the failure ot the dredging operations : and 

(4) the fall in land values. 

The defects in the various estimat^.s would 
have been avoided if there had bei'ii sufficient 
and c-areful preliminary investigation. If an 
alternative comparative estimate tor dry filling 
had been prepared at the outb(“t and tho 
cost of adequate dn^dging plant properly investi- 
gated, Government might have h('s>itatcd to 
commit themselves to the use of suction dredgers 
for this scheme. A dredging selieino costing 
Rs. 400 lakhs was an attractive tinancial proposi- 
tion, but it might very well be considered to 
have changed its character when the cost went 
up to 702 lakhs. Reclamation by dry flllirig, if 
then practicable, might have proved cheaper. 

As regards the organisation and arrangements 
made for the conduct of the scheme, these in 
themselves were almost unworkable. A reading 
of clause 3 of tho agreement bctweiui tho Secre- 
tary of State in Council and the fliin of Meik and 
Buchanan shows that responsibility was not 
clearly defined between the Engiiuiers and tho 
Director of Development. Mucli of the tech- 
nical work was left to an overworked Chief 
Engineer or was not done at all. There was 
no costing system, without which it was impossi- 
ble properly to control expenditure. 

Because nobody believed himself responsible 
for tho due execution of the work, unwise deci- 
sions were taken and mistakes made, such, 
for instance, as commencing tho constnictlon 
of the sea wall from both ends, delay In sealing 
the rubble mound, undertaking dredging opera- 
tions in Back Bay without consideration of cost, 
absence of preconcerted piogramracs to 
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regulate operations, etc, All these militated 
against the success of the scheme and added 
to its cost. 

The inability of the dredger to give the required 
output has been the chief cause of failure and 
has had a disastrous effect on the financial 
prospects of the scheme. The principal reason 
for the present serious position of the scheme 
was the ordering of the dredger on estimates 
and specifications put forward by Messrs. 
Simons and Company which were not examined 
with due care, the absence of proper guarantees 
for the sufficient output of the dredger and the 
acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant 
without any real effoit to secure competitive 
tenders. 

The work having been undertaken in anticipa- 
tion of lealising large profits, the scheme was 
subjected to \ery great criticism when a period 
of acute trade depiession set in with a conse- 
quent fall in land values. The trade depression 
was not a matter which could have been foreseen, 
although caution was necessary in undertaking 
a scheme of the magnitude at a time 
when world conditions were unstable. With 
the disappearance of the piospect of profits 
public criticism concentrated on the defects 
of the scheme. 

The Future ■ — With regard to future opera- 
tions, the following is a summary of the 
recommendations which we have made * — 

(f) For financial reasons the completion of 
block 8 is a most urgent work. 

(it) The foreshore portion along blocks 3, 4, 
5 and 6 should be filled in to an average width 
of 300 feet seaward of the present shore-line 
and brought up to the ground level of the 
reclamation. The strip should curve at both 
ends so as to join on with block 2 at the nor- 
thern and block 7 at the southern end. This 
should be done as speedily as possible. 

(Hi) The foreshore strip should be reclaimed 
with moorum filling. 

(iv) A complete lay-out of the area to be 
reclaimed should be prepared. The foreshore 
strip should be developed as soon as completed 
and blocks 1, 2 and 7 gradually as land is 
taken up. 

The lay-out already prepared for the complete 
scheme (1,145 acres) should be re-examined 
with the help of a Committee ; and the lay-out 
of the area now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for the 
complete reclamation, if ultimately undertaken. 

(v) The Corporation of Bombay should share 
the exist of development, and Government 
should arrive at an understanding with the 
Corporation on this point. 

(vi) The results of the work oi the ** Sir 
George Lloyd” and the “Colaba” during the 
current season should be verified. If the cost 
of filling by dredging approximates to that of 
moorum and the quality of the reclaimed land 
is satisfactory, they might be used for blocks 
1 and 2 after block 7 is completed. If not, 
they should be dli^osed of. Notice should not 
be given to the stair until this point Is decided, 

(vii) The reclamation should be removed 
|roip the CQptrol oi the Peyelopipcpt Plregtorqte 


and carried out in accordance with one or other 
plans suggested in the report. A small com- 
mittee, including one or two experienced 
engineers, should be constituted to advise 
Government on matters referred to them. 

(mil) The work should in future, as far as 
possible, be carried out by contract agency. 

(ix) Alternative estimates of the cost of the 
scheme now proposed are submitted. The 
extension of the 300-foot foreshore strip by 
additional strips of 400 feet and 300 feet, as need 
arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 and 2, as 
being the most valuable in the whole project, 
should be completed as soon as possible. No 
part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. 

(x) Detailed revised estimates should be 
prepared at once. The form of tender issued by 
the Development Directorate should be revised. 

(xi) Every endeavour should be made to 
complete the scheme proposed in three or four 
years. When a demand arises for completing 
the whole reclamation, the work may be carried 
out by moorum filling exclusively. 

Conclusions * — Lord Lloyd left England 
charged by Mr. Montagu to take urgent steps 
to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. 
Whilst that did not necessarily imply the under- 
taking of a reclamation scheme, reclamation 
had nevertheless been considered for many 
years to be an integral part of any comprehen- 
sive scheme for the betterment of conditions. 
We are satisfied from the evidence that Mr. 
Montagu was deeply interested in the Beclama- 
tlon, and wished it to be carried through. We 
think that Lord Lloyd and the Government of 
Bombay were justified in accepting Sir George 
Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd's 
scheme, and that having taken the man recom- 
mended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as 
final and authoritative. 

Lord Lloyd's letter of 25th May 1919 shows 
conclusively that he had no predilection for a 
reclamation scheme, and that he was prepared 
to abandon it at once had Sir George Buchanan 
reported adversely on it. 

Though we are aware that a Governor must 
necessarily rely upon his advisers for the details 
of any particular scheme, yet having regard 
to the personal interest displayed by Lord Lloyd, 

! as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir 
I George Buchanan, we are surprised that his 
acute intelligence overlooked the apparent 
inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan’s figures, 
even though ho held the belief that the 1912 
figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In the Report, Sir George Buchanan himself 
gave 241*90 lakhs as the figure which he 
would have estimated in 1912, and on that 
basis the work could not have been done by 
him in 1919 for less than 605 lakhs. 

To a lesser extent we are surprised that Lord 
Lloyd, when reading Sir George Buchanan's 
report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan 
described the clay as hard, whilst Messrs. Simons 
& Ck). were putting forward an offer for a soft 
clay dredger. 

We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this was 
a technical point. The explanation may be a 
tcchptcal qqe, but tlie (jispovery^ of the apparent 
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contradiction between the character of the clay 
as described by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs, 
Simons & Co. needed no technical knowledge. 
It stood out on the document and was, unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in term. 

We are satisfied that Lord Lloyd acted through- 
out with the highest motives, anxious only to 
make good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu and 
to benefit the City of Bombay. 

Sir George Curtis, who is living at Dinard, 
was too ill to attend. He has, however, furnished 
answers to certain questions which were sent 
to him. Although he was the Member in 
Charge during the inception of the scheme he 
has not been able at this distance of time to give 
us any information of value, and he cannot 
enlighten us at all as to the reason why no one 
in the Government of Bombay queried the 
varying de'^ciptlons of clay or compared the 
estimates of ^Slr. Kidd and Sir George Buchanan 
with reference to 1912 and 1919 prices. 

The Estimates — We cannot understand how 
Sir George Buchanan’s figures found acceptance 
In Bombay and Delhi even with the addition 
of some 10 iicr cent It was common know- 
ledge that prices of plant, material and labour, 
when taken collectively had gone up at least 
21 times in the period between 1912 and 1919. 
The 1912 flgiiie of Mr. Kidd — 32.5 23 lakhs — 
had been accepted both by the Government of 
i^mbay and the Government of Indbi as a 
fair figure. If that was the belief, then 367*61 
lakhs \\as a manifest underestimate, and pro- 
per scrutiny would Infallibly have demonstrated 
it. When Sir George Buchanan was being 
questioned on these two sets of figures by the 
Committee, and the rise in prices and the 
inevitable inferences arising from them, he 
“preferred” not to answer the questions. 

The failure of the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India, and in particular 
the failure of Sir Sydney Crookshank, to notice 
the varying descriptions of clay contained in 
(a) Mr. Kidd’s Report, (h) Sir George Bucha- 
man’s Report, (c) Messrs Simons & Co ’s letter 
of 12th September, 1919, and the “general 
conditions ” enclosed with that letter are 
regrettable. 

The reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George 
Buchanan were not studied with due and 
proper care by the Bombay Government and 
the Government of India respectively. 

The Government of Bombay ought to have 
approached the Port Trust and the Royal 
Indian Marine for permission to dredge In the 
Harbour before deciding on dredging as the 
mode of reclamation. 

We consider that Sir George Buchanan ought 
to have made far more extended and careful 
local investigations. These occupied him for 
less than a fortnight in May, 1919. 

He knew that the Port Trust had had “ diffi- 
culties ” with the dredgers “Kalu’* and 
“ Jinga” built by Messrs. Simons <fe Co. He 
ought to have made specific inquiries about 
this, but he did not do so. Mr. Messent, the 
engineer to the Port Trust, gave him at some 
time the pamphlet entitled “Some resulte of 
the working of the * Jinga* and *Kalu.*** 
^ t^bje of figures In thaf document showed 


that the average of both vessels was 1,126 cubic 
yards per hour as compared with 2,000 cubic 
yards per hour guaranteed and achieved on 
test. So little attention did Sir George Bucha- 
nan pay to this document that at first he said 
he had never soon it and know nothing of the 
figures. A few days later ho informed the 
Committee that he had found a copy of the 
document and that, as it bore Mr. Messent’s 
initials, he no doubt got it from him. 

In his letter of 25th July, 1919, to Messrs. 
Simons and (Company, ho wanted “your gua- 
rantee that the plant will do the work required.” 
He did not get it. He wanted also a dredger 
“with a minimum capacity of 2,000 cubic 
yards of clay per hour ” Ho did not got it. 
On the contrary, be nltimah'ly acoeph'd a 
specification In which these two most necessary 
stipulations were omitted. 

Not having studied Mr. Messent’s publica- 
tion, he held the unfounded l)eli(3f (which a 
careful reading of ]VIr INIessent’s document 
would have dissipated) that the results of the 
work of the “Kalu” and “Jinga” justified 
him In specifying the same output per hour on 
test for the “ Sir George Lloyd.’* 

The Dredger. — Messrs. Simons and Com- 
pany, through their representative Mr. 
McMurray, wore well aware that hard clay 
existed in Bombay Harbour. Partly for that 
reason they refused a test on site. They sug- 
gested a dredger designed for soft clay but gave 
no guarantee that it would do the required work 
or give a minimum output of 2,000 cubic yards 
per hour. In drafting their offer of 12th Sep- 
temlier, 1919, we think they were more con- 
cemod in protecting themselves than In siip- 
X)lylng a dredger fit for the known purpose for 
which it was going to he used. Accepting 
Mr McMurray 's own account of the interviews 
of July and August‘ 1919, we disapprove of 
his attitude and that of his firm. Sir George 
Buchanan accepted any conditions they made, 
because ho had the fixed belief that the harbour 
reclamation was in all respects the same pro- 
blem as the Sewrl, and because of his erroneous 
belief in the capacity of the ”Kalu’* and 
** Jinga.’* 

The capacity of the dredger was much too 
low, and a guarantee of an output of soft clay 
“at the rate of” 2,000 cubic yards per hour 
on test meant Infallibly an output under ordi- 
nary working conditions of much less The 
position seems ultimately to have been appre- 
ciated by Sir George Buchanan, who. In his 
report of 15th December, 1924, thought it 
“improbable with the class of material now 
being taken from the harbour that the * Sir 
George Lloyd ’ will do her estimated output 
of five million cubic yards per annum.” In 
the same report he said “if we got two-thirds 
of the total output we shall be doing well.” 

Having regard to the great initial outlay and 
the need for sp<;edy realisation, the time within 
which the work would ho completed was an 
element of the highest importance. 

Wo are convinced that no erew, however 
skilful and diligent, ever can or will get any- 
thing like five million cubic yards of material 
I from the Harbour in any one season by the 
I agency of the “ Sir George Lloyd.” In a 
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deep bed of soft clay they i)iobably would get 
from time to time material at the ratc‘ of 2,000 
cubic yards per hour. The first two reasons 
given by Mr. Halcrow in his rcpoit and set 
out in the body of this document are eonelu- 
siv(? against the possibility of any eontinuous 
happening of this kind. The inateiial on the 
average is too stiff, the depth of material 
uncertain, the bed of the sea uneven, with 
uperopping rock, stones and moorum, the 
capacity of the dredger too low. 

Whilst we arc of opinion that the “ Hir (Jeorge 
Lloyd ” would under test conditions have 
delivered 2,000 cubic yards of soft clay per 
hour, and therefore conformed to the building 
contract, of we are opinion *hat the “ Colaba ” 
did not do so, and that she was structurally 
weak. In our view she ought to iia\e been 
stiff enough to take any variation in load with- 
out sustaining damage by vibration. 

In November, 1919, Sir (Jeorge Ihiehanan 
being in ignorance of the quality and (hai.ic- 
teristies of the silt or mud and clay in the 
harbour, ought, as a measure of puideiKe, to 
have advised the (Jovernment of jBondiay th.it 
no decision should be come to to treat the 
reclamation as a dredging pioblem until check 
borings hnu bi'cn taken to ascertain the density, 
depth and loslstuncc of the silt or mud aiwl 
clay in vaiious parts ot tlie harbour, and also 
that it was essential to ascertain by experi- 
ment wh(dh»‘r tile material obtained from the 
bed of the s**a would diy out when ileposited 
In an area unde** reclamation. Certainty on 
these points could have been ariivcd at by 
December, 1919, and the check borings weie 
all the more necessary as JVressrs, Simons had 
at this time deflnitely refused a test at Bombay. 

Witli regard to the order of the dredger we 
consider Sir C-eorge Buchanan committed grave 
errors of judgment. The principal cause of 
the failure of the dredging operations arose. 
In our opinion, from the f.ict that Sir George 
Buchanan did not take the trouble to ascertain 
the working records of the “Kalu’* and 
“Jinga,” and believing that they had done 
“extraordinarily good woik" was of opinion 
that vessels of a slightly increased horse-power 
of the same type would be adequate Ifor the 
work. A most serious mistake in connection 
with the ordi'r of the dredgi^r was the assump- 
tion that a machine capable of dredging 2,000 
cubic yards on a short test would be capable 
of averaging that quantity during a W'holu 
season. 

The Wall. — The building of the sea wall 
at both ends simultaneously was disastrous. 
Though the suggestion emanated from the 
Government of Bombay who must therefore 
take the greater part of the responsibility, wo 
are of opinion that Sir George Buchanan should 
have advised against it, and resisted it, and 
should in the eireumstaneos of the sale of Block 
8 to the Military have piepaied a iirograinme 
for the hiiilding of the wall and the eommence- 
ment of the Beelamation from the Colaba end 
only. 

Moreover, the hiiilding of the sea wall from 
both ends simultaneously prevented the con- 
tinuance of the original luid sensible plan 
which was to shut in an area as soon as possible 
and pump into it with the least possible delay. 


We aie quiU' unable to accept the theory 
set up by 8ir George Buchanan Unit the phrases 
‘‘ soft clay ” and “ stiff clay ” as used by him 
connoted the same density of Tn.itciial. Also 
wc cannot ,iccei)t his explanation that where 
he us»‘s the words “ hard clay ” or “ closely 
compatted clay “ or other equivalent ])hrase, 
he meant, not that it was haid in its position 
m the harbour, but that it was of a character 
wdiich would become hard when pumped into 
the leclamation. 

The film of Messrs. Meik and Buchanan did 
not prejKirc proper programmes of work nor 
adhere to any fixed programme. The reason 
of their indecision with regard to the dredging 
was due partly to the Imiitation of area by 
the Port 'I'nist and Iloyal Indian Mai me (for 
which neithci the firm nor 8lr George Bucha- 
nan <‘an he held accountable), but principally 
to the fact that, having no eeitaiii br^lief in 
the quality of tlic inab'iial in the harliour, 
they weie un.vble to formulate proper and 
precise future plans. 

Hir George Buchanan did not realise that 
ho was the expert to whom from flrjit to last 
the GoverniiK'nt looked for advice and assist- 
ance. He did not appreciate that when he 
found causes for complaint it was his duty to 
leqiiire them to be renuslied, and in virtue of 
his responsibility for supi'rvision to sec that 
they weie remedied. In his evidence he ascribed 
to himself a position of no power, weight or 
importaiKV, and he allov^ed his opinion to bo 
disregaided. Wc think that this was an entire 
miscom*eptioii of his position, and he never 
ought to liave allowed his advice to be set on 
one side. On such occa.sions as this happened 
he should at once have realised his duty to the 
Government of Bombay and assisted them by 
making the facts known to them, and we can 
have no doubt that Lord Lloyd and Sir Leslie 
Wilson would have welcomed information and 
would have given all help and encouragement 
to Sir George Buchanan in any effort made by 
him to advance the work. 

Responsibility. — The agreement of the 
17th March, 1921, between the firm of Meik 
and Buchanan and tlic Secretary of State tor 
India in Council was an unluippily fraroevl 
document. Clause 3 gave Sir Lawless Hepiier 
tlic opportunity of saying that as the Kosidont 
Engineer had to carry out the details of the 
work in accordance with the firm’s instructions, 
that therefore the firm were responsible for the 
duo execution of the works. On the other 
hand, Sir George Buchanan naturally pointed 
to the sentence, also in Clause 3, that the Kesi* 
tlent Engineer should he “ subject to the con- 
trol of the Director of Developinciit.” From 
this arose a mutual misuuderstaudiiig Thus 
fiom the outset neither Sir Geoige Buchanan 
nor Sir Lawless Ilepper seemed to luive a very 
clearly defined idea of their lespcctive duties. 
I.ater, when the disaster was threatening the 
eiiteiiirisc, each relied upon his inh'rpretation 
of the agiv'emont. Sir Lawless Hepper, when 
giving evidence, inslsU'd before us that Sir 
George Buchanan was entiiely responsible for 
the duo execution of the works, as if he were, 
ill fact, a contractor who had undertaken them. 
On the other hand, Sir George Buchanan con- 
tended that that responsibility lay with Sir 
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Lawless Hepper, pointing out that ho it was 
who had control of the Resident Engineer, and 
that his firm has no pow('r of dismissal over any 
of the staff. On tlic strict construction of the 
agreement we incline to the opinion that Sii 
George Bucha.ian is right, although there aio 
statements of his to be found in his correspon- 
dence which would bear the interpietation 
that he did regard his firm as responsible for 
the actual carrying out of the works. 

If the Government of Bombay intended to 
make Sir George Buchanan’s firm responsible 
for the execution of the works, nothing was 
easier than to say so in plain and simple words, 
and as a necessary corollary to put the Besi- 
dent Engineer entirely under the control of 
his firm, including the power of appointment 
and the power of dismissal. The provision 
that the Government of Bombay should pay 
the Resident Engineer would not have detracted 
from a provision that the firm should be res- 
jHinsible for the due execution of the work, 
nor from the legal iiosition that the Kesident 
Engineer would have been the servant and 
agent of Sir George Buchanan. Tn that way 
the position of Sir George Buchanan and Sir 
Lawless Hepper would ha^ e been perfectly 
clearly defined. 

The reports of the Development Directorate, 
drafted by Sir Lawless Hepper, cannot be 
justified. They did not present a true picture 
of the progress of the work and concealed mate- 
rial circumstances. 

We are of opinion that Sir Lawless Hepper 
had so much work in connection with the other 
Development Schemes that even if he had 
appreciated his responsibility for the execution 
of the works he could only have carried out 
that duty as regards the Reclamation by neglect- 
ing other duties relating to the other schemes. 

Mr. Lewis was not a “ specialist 111 sea woiks 
and dredging”, Sir George Buchanan ought 
not to have nominated him. He was, however, 
greatly handicapped by the necessity of pre- 
paring a detailed project estimate, and this 
so absorbed his energies that he was unable to 
devote himself fully to supervising and pushing 
on the work. Very shortly after he became 
Resident Engineer we arc satisfied that he 
was in 111 health which became manifest and 


disabled him in 1922. It is most regrettable that 
he was allowed (contrary to Sir George Bucha- 
nan’s advice) to remain at his post till July, 
1924. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Elgeo, Mr, O’Borke 
and Mr. Speirs have done their best 011 
all occasions to promote the interests of the 
Reclamation, and that the quarry, construc- 
tional and dredging staff have done their duty. 

It has been put forward that the Reclama- 
tion of Back Bay would, by providing 11101 e 
land in the business and residential area, in 
some way relieve housing conditions of the 
poorer classes. That, in our opinion, is too 
remote for serious consideration, but, has 
Back Bay proved to be the financial success 
which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in the City and throughout 
the Presidency would have been that there 
would have been available immense sums of 
money to be used for any pin pose pleasing 
the Legislative Council, The confident antici- 
pation of profits had no doubt considi'rahle 
weight in causing the reclamation of Back Bay 
to be accepted as an integral and necessaiy 
part of any comprehensive plan of development. 

Action on the Report —The action taken 
on the report has been in part desciibed above 
in the passage narrating ^hc new body which 
is to take over the work of the Development 
Directorate. Such excellent progress was 
made with the reclamation of Block 8 that a 
largo part was finished and handed over to the 
Military Authorities in 1927. The diedger 
Lloyd made good progress with the filling of 
Block 7, and this would have been finished in 
the working season 1926-27, if the dredger had 
not broken down. The dredger Kalu was 
transferred from Back Bay to the Harbour to 
complete this work, and it was estimated tliat 
Block 7 would be completed, save for the toj) 
dressing, before the burst of the monsoon of 
1927. A largo part of Block 1 was also finished. 
The policy of the Bombay Government is to 
complete Blocks 1 and 2, and 7 and 8, by the 
most economical means. The major question 
remaining in abeyance is whether tliese blocks 
should be linked with each othci by the marine 
promenade suggested by the Committee, or 
Block 6 taken in hand. 
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The adtninifltratioD of the affairs of ttie 
I irger porte (Oalcvlta, Bombay, Madra*, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) Is vested by law in 
b^^dies specially constituted for the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject In a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute tbe malorlty and the Board for Rangoon 
consists mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to tbe latest flares obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
six principal ports managed by Trusts (Aden Is 


excluded from the tables) are shown In the fol- 
lowing table : — 


— 

Income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 

Calcutta .. 
Bombay . . 
Madras .. 
Karachi . . 
Rangoon .. 
Chittagong. 

Rs. 

2.78,28,364 

2,83,25,678 

83,93,121 

87,95,682 

78,07,846 

6,74,624 

Rs. 

2,80,94 ,24l| 
2,82,86,834 
28,60,879 
68,63,668 
70,33,836 
6,10,768 

Rs. 

17,44,08,986 

22,69,10,467 

1,43,98.072 

3,85,80,000 

8,80,88,060 

3,88,822 
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CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows . — 

Appointed by Government . — 

Mr. S. C. Stuart- William, Chairman. 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Deputy Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. C. deM. Kellock, (Messrs, (iiilanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co.), Mr. J. Y. Philip, M.L.O., 
(Messrs.Kilburn & Co.), Mr. R. B. Wilson, o.i.E., 
MJ» 0„ (Messrs. Shaw Wallace <fe Co.), Mr. H. C. 
Edmonson, (Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). 
Jlon. Mr. J. W. A. Bell, (Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.), Mr. Jv A. Tassie, (Messrs, 
James, Einlay & Co.), 

Elected by the CcdcvXta Trades Association . — 
Mr. J. H. Wiggett, m.b.e,, (Messrs. T. Thomson 

A Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Mr, J. C, Banerjee, 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta. — Eaja Eesbee Case Law, 

M.L.O. 

Nominated by Government. — Mr. L. Green- 
ham, (Agent, Bengal -Nagpur Railway), Mr. G. 
L. Colvin, O.B., o.M. Q., D.s.o. (Agent, East In- 
dian Ely.), Mr. N. Pearce, (Agent, Eastern 
Bengal Ely.), Mr. G. S. Hardy, i.o.s., (Collector 
of Customs) and Commander E. 11. Marsden 

B.I.M. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N. G. Park, O.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr, J. McGlashan, li. inst, 

0. E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander E. A, 

Constable, r.n. 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col, H. B. Steen, 

1. M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent* — Mi. 
J. Angus, H. inst. o.B. 


The traffic figures and the Income ox the Trust for the last twelve years are as follows 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income* 


General 

Export. 

Coal Export. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

Tons. 
1,231,689 
920,669 
1,054,985 
1,185,159 
996,112 
1,097,562 
1,146,479 
1,133,719 
974,783 1 
1,414,166 
1,722,306 
1,779,054 
1,494,442 

Tons. 

3,017,180 

2,633,805 

1,610,645 

1,994,528 

1,014,993 

1,333,285 

2,264,976 

3,046,400 

1,687,222 

1,174,041 

1,325,801 

1,495,915 

1,796,409 

613,876 

700,133 

670,997 

444,210 

363,383 

482,403 

653,066 

413,357 

697,361 

804,109 

221,035 

290,412 ! 

352,714 

1,186,797 

917,978 

788,481 

686,010 

633,693 

575,833 

713,746 

686,080 

622,411 

680,053 

761,920 

874,714 

961,442 

4,266,987 

3,714,344 

2,967,798 

2,804,680 

2,094,011 

2,292,462 

2,941,846 

4,017,514 

3,446,021 

3,336,722 

3,621,243 

3,845.788 

3,887,660 

Rs. 

1,51,28,485 

1,44,50,349 

1,59,35,456 

1,67,23.432 

1,58,39,175 

1.90.53.613 

2.23.55.614 
2,66,08,032 
2,19,17,042 
2,64,76,622 
2,60,89.027 
2,78,23,364 
32,127.748 


BOMBAY. 


BOARD OF Trustees.— jYowinafed by Govern- 
ment— m. W. H. Neilson, O.B.B., 11. inst. o.B.. 
M.l. Mech. E. (Chairman), Sir Lawless Hepper, 
Kt., Mr. H. B. Clayton, 0.1 B., i.o.s., Captain 
E. J. Headlam, o.s.i., O.M.G., D.s.o., r.i.m.; The 
General Officer Commanding, Bombay District. 
Sir Robert McLean, Kt., Mr. A. M. Green, I.O.S. , 
and Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt., O.I.E. ^ 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — Mr. F. 0. 
Annesley.Mr. A. K. Graham, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
Kt., Mr. T. E. Cunningham, and Mr. V. A. 
Grantham. 

Eleded by the Indian Merchants* Chambet.Slt 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.E., 
the Hon'ble Mr, Mimmohandas Ramji, Mr. Lalji 
Naranjl, Mr. Mathuradas Canjl Mattani, 
and Mr. Lakhmidas Rowjee Talrsee. 

Elected by the Municipality.— Tho Hon'ble 
SlrPhlrozo Sethna, Kt, o.B.B..and Mr. Fazul 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla. 

Elected by the Millowners* Association * — 
Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, O.I.E. 


The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 

Dy. Chairman, Vt* R. S. Sharpe. 

Secretary's Department. 

Ballard Road, Fori* 

Ag. Secraary, N. M. Morris, Ag. Deputy 
Secretary, T. B. Hawkins, Probnr., A. S. Bakre, 
B.A. (Hon.), (Cantab.) Bead Clerk, J. D. Mhatre, 

Chief Accountant’s Department. 

Chief AccU., C. P. Gay, Deputy Acetts., J. P. 
Pereira, B.A..and W.D. Read, Asst, jeeiis., W. B. 
McDonnell, B. 8. Turkhud, J P., and R. O. 
Collyer, Junior AssU. AccUs., H. W. Scott, and 
A. N. Moos, Cashier, V. D. Jog, Ry. Audit Ins- 
pectors, W. Oasling, R. C. Palais, and Bhikajl 
Ramchandra, Supdt. Stores Accounts Branch, 
O. Hyde, Supdt., Bstabhshmsnt Branch, A, R« 
Javeri. 

Chief Bnoinber’s department. 

Chief Engineer, J. McClure, m.i.o.b,. Deputy 
Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M.SCi, 1 C.I.C.B., 
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Executive Engineers t C. W. Wabs, ]I.i.0.e.,F. Q. 
Carron, h.i.o.e., B. C. Bowlandson, and A. 
Hale-White, M. Am am.i.o.b., 438i8tant 

Engineers, G, "E Terry, a.m.i.C.e., F. J. Green, 
B.8C. (Hon.), A.M I.O.E., & A. G. Milne. A.M.i o.e., 
Engineering Aasistants, J. A. Kolfe, ^ E. L. 
Everett, A.m.i.c.e Ag. Personal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer, L. S. Holland, Mechanical Supdt , 
11, McM array, M i.m e.. Asst. Mechanical Supdts. 
B.. B. Mc*Gregor, E G. Bowers, A.M i.e.e , B C. 
Sharpe, S J. Watt, and W. O. A. Young, Chief 
Foreman, A. C Strelby, M.i M.A.R.E. 

DOCKS Manager's Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N. Rich, Deputy Docks 
Managers, F. A . Borissow, W. G. H. Templeton, 
and F. Seymour Williams, Deputy Manager 
(Office),?. A. Davie-i, Asst. Docks Managers, 
lAt and 2nd grade, E. C. Jolley, E. H. P. Row, 
‘A. Mattos, L. E. Walsh, C. W.Bond, F. J. 
Warder, 'D. L. Lynn, C. 0. A. Martinsz, P. B. 
Fenner, Nanabhoy Framji and E. J. Kail, Cash 
Supervisor, Frank Cordeiro, Cashier, Robert 
.Fernandes. 

Railway Manager’s Department. 
Raihvay Manager, J. R. Reynolds, O.i E., v.D., 
Deputy Ry. Managers, D. G. Mearns, E. G. 
Lllley, B A., Deputy Railway Manager Supernu- 
merary, A. F. Watts, Assistant Railway Mana- 
gers, S. G. N. Shaw, H. A. Gaydon, Asstt, 
Trajfle Supdt,, C. F.Chard, Office Supdt., W. H. 
Brady. 

Port Department. 

Port Officer, Capt. E. V.Whish, O.b.e. Rl.M, 
J.P., Asst. Port Officer, Comdr. B. C. P. Price, 
R r.M., Harbour Master, W. S. Hoseason, Alex- 
andra Dock, Senior Dock Master, H. E. Johnson, 
Dock Master, T. Q. Warland, Senior Asst. Dock 
Master, C. Haile, Asst. Dock Master, H. Birch, 
Berthing Masters, W. J. Barter, H. F. Eddowes, 
D. Broady and John Bratton, Prince's and 
Victoria Docks, Dock Masters, S. G. Butchart 
(Victoria Dock), and C. H. Crole-Rees (Prince’s 
Dock), Asst. Dock Masters, W. E. Rivers, J. A. 
Paddington, Berthing Masters, W. P. Bigg, G. J. 
Kedge, and J. Morton, Port Deptt. Inspector, J, 
Munster, Office Supdt., Moses Samuel. 

Land and P.unders Department. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, p.A.S.l., m.r 8.1, 
Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant, Office Supdt. 
W. O’Brien, Asst. Managers, 8. J. Plunkett, 
W. H. Cummings and C. P. Watson, Chief 
Inspector, G. C. Battenberg, Head Clerk, 
D. A. Pereira. 


Controller of Storks Department, 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees, Assistant 
W. J. Wilson, 2nd Assistant, G. P. Dooleyi 
Statistical Supdt , B. F. Davidson. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunaz*, 
B A., M D.,B.oh., Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. Bana, 
M.B., M.R O.8., Port Trust Dispensary, Prince’s 
Dock, Dr. A. D. Karkhanawalla, M b.b s , 
Wadala Dispemsary, Dr M. Vljayakar, L M. & s. 
Superintendent, Aritop Jhl Village. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1924-25 amounted 
to Bs. 2,92,61,442. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,85,51,151. The net surplus on the 
year’s working was Rs. 7,10,291, which has been 
met from the Revenue Reserve Fund, the 
balance of which at the close of the year amount- 
ed to Rs. 79,90,3112. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 42,21,396. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 22,60,68,505, 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 304 crores in value. 

The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent years hav^' entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls, and paid dues, 
excluding those which have remained for un- 
loading and loading in the harbour stream : — 


Year. 


Number, 

Tonnage 

1907-08 


.. 1,477 

2,678,345 

1908-09 


.. 1,474 

2,633,303 

1909-10 


., 1,611 

2,747,779 

1910-11 


.. 1,589 

2,866,623 

1911-12 


.. 1,519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 


. . 1,566 

2,926,506 

1913-14 


. . 1,579 

3,135,697 

1914-15 


. . 1,880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 


. . 1,794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


.. 2,112 

6,031,672 

1917-18 


. . 2,069 

4,746,678 

1918-19 


.. 2,058 

4,526,846 

1919-20 


.. 2,164 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


.. 2,029 

4,589,627 

1921-22 


. . 2,123 

4,896,968 

1922-23 


.. 1,907 

4,429,263 

1923-24 


.. 2,044 

4,661,904 

1924 25 

, . 

.. 1,890 

4,500,636 

1925-26 

.. 

.. 1,894 

4,670,038 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1025-26 by 200 vessels, the total 
tonnage amounting to 713,973 tons which wai 
more than the previous year by 36,734 tonsr 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 1 
Port of Karachi are as follows : — 

Chairman. — J. B. S. Thubron, c.i.E., (on leave). 
T. S. Downie, 0. b. e.. Secretary & Traffic 
Manager (acting). 

Appointed by Government. — H. H. Hootl, 

(Collector of Customs, Karachi) ; A.T. Sleigh, 
(Divisional Superintendent, North-Western 
Railway) ; Major B. H. Mylne; (D. A. Q.M.G., 
Sind'Rajputana Diatt*) ; A. S. Campbell, 
(Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Karachi). 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
F. Clayton, o.i.B., (Fleming Sliaw & Co ,) 
E. A, Pearson, (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
& Ck).; 14 ); P. Barker^ (Graham's Trading 


Co. Ltd.); J. J. Flockhart (Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.) 

Elected by the Indian Merchants* Association : — 
Harchandrai Vishindas, C.I.K., M.L.A. 
(Vice-Chairman) ; Shivratan G. Mohatta. 

Elected by the Buyers do Shippers Chamber,—- 
Jamshed N. B. Mehta ; Haridas Lalji. 

Elected fty the Karachi Municipality. — Goolam 
Hiisein Kasslm. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 

Secretary Traffic Manager. — T. S. Downie, 
O.B.E. , (Acting Chairman). 

A. A. L. Flynn, Dy: Traffic Manager, Exports 
{Supernumerary Traffic Manager). 
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L. J. Mascarenhas, Dy. Secretary, (Super* 
numeraru Secretary), 

Pori OJSficer. — Capt. J. F. Vibart, C.B.B., E.I.M, 

Chief Accountant, — B. A. Inglet, b.a., c.a. 

Chief Engineer, — T. H. E. Coad, M. iNST. c.B^ 

Deputy Chief Engineer. A, L. French 
M. INST, c B., (on leave); J. M.S. Culbertson, 
A. M. INST. 0. B., Senior Executive Engineer 
(acting). 

Chief Storekeeper. — T. S. Thadani. 

The jReveniic receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1925-26 were as 
under : — 

Kevenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Ba. 61,79,543, Be venue Expenditure 


Bs. 61,27,987, Surplus Bs. 51,556. Beserve 
Fund Ba. 46,16,000. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1925-26, exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,258 with a 
tonnage of 2,342,865 against 3,565 with a tonnage 
of 2,869,362 in 1924-25. 868 steamers of all 
kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,209,406 
against 1,036 and 2,726,923, respectively, in the 
previous year. Of the above, 701 were of British 
nationality. 

Imports including coal landed at the ship 
wharves during the year totalled 507,548 tons 
against 485,137 in the previous year. Total 
shipments from the .ship wharves were 676,089 
tons in 1925-26 against 2,070,209 tons in 1924-26, 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Officials — Sir Bradford Leslie, Kt,, o.b.e , M. 
INST. C.E., Md.E.E., Chairman and Chief 
Engineer, T. A. Stewart, l.o.s., (Collector of 
Customs), and Capt C. B. Campbell, D.S.O., 
M.v.o., R.I.M., (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Qovem* 
ment.—F. B. Wathen, m.b e , v.D , m. INST. 
T.; P. Bothera, c b.k. , (2) Representing 

Chamber of Commerce ^ Madras . — H. F. P. 
Ilearson, B. C. M. Strouls, C. E. Wood, 
Kenneth Kay ; (3) Representing Southern 

India Chamber of Commerce ^ Madras . — 
M. B. By. Bivan Bahadur Govindas 
Chaturbhoojadas Garu, M.L.C.; V. 
Venkateswara Sastrulu Gam ; (4) Re- 

presenting Madras Trades Association — 
E. A. Heath and H. N. Brown, (5) Represen- 
ting Southern India Skin and Hide Mer- 
chants* Association, — M. B. By. Diwan 
Bahadur M, Balasundaram Nayadu Garu. 


Representing Madras Piece-goods Merchants* 
Association — Syed Esuf Sahib Bahadur. 
principal Officers are.‘ — Dy. Chief Engineer, 
W. iVffe, A M.i.c.E ; Mechanical Engineer, 
T. W. Mair; Assistant Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer, C. G. 8. Carolin, 
B.A., B.A.L., Executive Engineer, M. B. By. 
Bao Bahadur K. Ganapati Kudwa Avargal, 
B.A., B.C.E ; Assistant Engineer, M. B. By. 
V. Dayananda Kamath Avargal, B.A., B.E.; 
Traffic Manager, J. G. Lord , Assistant 
Traffic Managers, F. W. Stooke and 
James Chance ; Chief Accountant, 8. Nara- 
yana Iyer, m.a.. Manager and Accoun- 
tant, M. B. By. Bai Sahib 8. Seshayya 
Avargal ; Office Manager, J. L. Pinto. 

The receipts during the year of the Port Trust 
on Beveniie account from all sources were 
Bs 35,12,861 as against 33,93,121 in 1924-25 and 
the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 30,88,982. During the year 718 vessels with 
an aggregate tonnrgo of 2,461,134 tons, called 
at the port against last year’s figure of 674 
vessels of 2,190,111 tons. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government. — Mr. J. A. Cherry, 
C.I.E., (Chairman); Captain A. St. C. Bowden, 
R.i.M ; (Ih-incipal Port Officer), Lt.-Col. 
E. Butterfield, n.s.o., l.A., m.l.o., (Chair- 
man, Rangoon Development Trust), Messrs 
A. E. Boyd (Collecter of Customs, Rangoon. 
W. Keay ; B. Sinclair ; and W. Kendall, 
M.L.O. 

Appointed by the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce. — Hou’ble Mr. W. A. Gray, Messrs 
W. T. Howison, J. Hogg, m.l.o., and 
C. G. Wodehouse. 

Elected by the Rangoon Corporation.^V Ba Pe. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce , — 
Kheng Beng Chong, m.l.o. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, — Messrs A. Chandoo and Banchhod- 
dass H. Gandhi. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association , — 
Mr. J. Fisher , one vacant. 

Principal officers are : — 

Secretary, — Mr. H. Leonard. 

Chief Accountant , — Mr. D. H. JameSi A.O.A. 


Chief Engineer, — Mr. E. C. Niven, M. INST. 

O.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Mr. H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. H. Cooper. 

Stores Superintendent. — Mr. E. J. Dunkley. 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Bangoon in 1925-26 
were : — Bs. 

Receipts .. .. 85,88,932 

Expenditure . . 73,33,776 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Bs. 3,78,90,182. The balance (in- 
cluding Investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds, on 31st March 1926 
was Bs. 1,33,19,668. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1925-26 was 5,364,367 tons of which 
1,439,249 tons were Imports, 3,913,698 tons 
exports and 11,420 tons transhipment. The 
tonnage of goods dealt with at the inland vessels 
jetties and foreshore dm mg the year amounted 
to 843,507 tons. The total number of steamers 
(excluding Government vessels) entering the 
Port was 1,513, with a total nett registered 
tonnage of 4,049,299, being an increase of 106 
steamers and 374,707 tons in nett tonnage over 
1924 - 25 . 
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CHITTAGONG. 

Chittagong in Eastern Bengal* lying on the Port Commissioners, — J. N. Koy, Bar-at-law, 
right ba^ of the river Kamafuli at a distance o.b.e., Chairman; A. S. Hands, M.O., i.O.B., 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an import- Vice-Chairman ; J. Izat, o.i.E. ; S. C. Satyawadi, 
ant port in tbe sixteenth century, when the M.A.; J. Chambers, M.o,, a.m.i.o.e. ; H. C. 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. McEwen- A. R. Leishman, v.d.; Rai upendra 
The construction of the Assam- Bengal Rail- Sahib MouivI 

way has facilitated the transport of trade with Abdul Rohoman Dubash. 

Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port Port Officer and Secretary to the Port Commis- 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. sioners. — Commander H, W. B. Livesoy, 

The chief exports are tea and Jute and im- ob.b.. b.i.m. (on leave); Commander C. R. 
ports, piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. Blustt, (acting). 

Foreign Trade 1925-26 Rs. (in lakhs). ^ 0 ^ Engineer. P. Shepherd- Barron, 

Imports 100*30 iNST. c.B. 

Exports .. .♦ •• 732*18 Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo- 

C 0 A 8 TING Trade 1925-26 Rs. (in lakhs). dated during the greater part of the year at 
!ltoX>orts . . . - . . 470*64 four Jetties which are fitted with modem equip- 

Ezports •• •• -- 128*71 ment and capable of quick despatch. 

VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the East Coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated 
by the Bengal Nagpur. Railway Company. 
That the creation of such a port would 
have a beneficial influence on this area was 
unquestioned, for it is pointed out that 
Vizagapatam, lying as it does in front of 
the only practicable gap in the baiiicr of the 
Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature to be the 
outlet of the Central Provinces, from which a 
considerable amount of trade has, taken this route 
in the past, even with the iinjicrfett communica- 
tions hitherto available. A necessary comple- 
ment of the scheme is the construction of the 
proposed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
which, with the existing coast line of tlic Bengal 
Nagpur Rallw'ay, would make a large and rich 
area tributary to the proposed port, and obviate 
the long and exjicnsive circuit by Calcutta. 
A link would also be supplied in the most direct 
route to Rangoon from Europe by way of 
Bombay, while, from an imperial point of view, 
the possible provision of a foitifled port on the 
long and almost unprotected stretch of coast 
between Colombo and Calcutta is held to b(* a 
consideration of great importance. The lofty 
projecting head-land of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would, it Is pointed out, offer facilities for this 
purpose as well as for protecting the entrance 
to the Port from the effects of south and south- 
westerly gales. 

The Government of India have, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State and the 
L^i^tive Assembly, sanctioned the construc- 
tion of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatlpur and the work is In progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
DM accordingly been declared to be a major 
port. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in 
sections. At present, the first section only has 
been sanctioned and consists of a wharf 1,560 
feet long, capable of taking 3 or 4 steamers, 
according to their length, with moorings for 
two vessels in the harbour, plus accommoda- 
tion at the oil jetty for 1 oil tanker or oil burn- 


ing steamer. The wharf will afford a depth of 30 
feet below low water ordinary spring tides and 
the entrance channel, through the creek to the 
harbour, will also be dredged to the same depth. 
In tho first section also, goods facilities arc 
jiiovided for in the form of 2 large transit sheds 
wdtli .some 170,000 square feet of floor space, 
with necessary lailway sidings and electric cranes, 
and passenger traffic is provided for by means 
of a dharamsala, a waiting-room and the ncees- 
.sary customs examination sheds. On tlio 
south side of the creek, away fiom the Harbour, 
an oil depot is also to be established where oil 
tankers can come alongside to fill storage 
tiuik.s in the depot. 

The estimated cost of the flist section is 
Rs. 2 23 laklis approximately and the time 
KMpiired to complete this will depend on the 
pericMi that the dredging and reclamation woik 
will take ; but it is anticipated that it will be 
possible to berth ships in the new harbour in 
about 5 years’ time. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the dinjct charge of an Engineer- 
in-Chief, who comes under tho administrative 
charge of the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
who is ex-officio administrative officer for the 
development scheme. An advisory committee 
consisting of tho above-mentioned officers and 
representatives of the Loc^il Government, 
the Vizagapatam Port Administration and the 
commercial interests concerned, has also been 
constituted to advise in the development of the 
Harbour. 

Good progress has been made with tho initial 
portion of the development scheme. Most 
of the laud has been acquired. Arrangements 
have been made for the supply of the necessary 
dredging plant, some of which has already 
arrived and has been working continuously. 
A marine survey to Investigate tho sand travel 
and formation of the bar has been completed. 
Detailed designs have been prepared for tho 
wharf wall, etc., and preliminary work on tho 
quay wall has been taken in hand. Schemes 
for sewage and town planning liave been prepared 
in consultation with the municipality and a 
malarial survey of tho suburban area has been 
completed. Arrangements have also been 
made with the municipality for the supply of 
water to the Harbour area diuiug construction. 
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Indian education Is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the clianncls of 
thought and attitude best calculated to lit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the beneflts of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while tlio middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelli- 
gentsia are in point of number^ at least oduc.ited 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of e<iucatlon, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recxjnt years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primal y Education Acts 111 several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In tlie early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for tne Introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Hircctors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave tlie Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
Instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.’* 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan insti- 

tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
Was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, tlie Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


[ that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
semlnatcd and that independent schools, con- 
[ ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up In every direction. In 
Bombay, the, Elphlnstone Institution was 
founded in ’ memory of the great niier 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach'* the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe." 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusiidan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of w^* 
tem learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforcc, intiuenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
, missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indm by his 
insistence on teaching rather tlian on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Mailras Christian 
OolJege was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tno 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord W. Bentinck*8 minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in rehgious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835. English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western educatioii. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
loaders of the need of Improving the instructional 
level of their co-religion Ists ; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham r 
madan community is now noticeable. ^ 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was- 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.** For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18.35 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid tn private Institutions, 
“Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.** 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy t and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not Intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
. . . .and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all advantages Which accompany the 
healthy increaae of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
vereities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and i^oposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the llepartment of Ihiblio 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Go- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the dejiartments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, In Its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to i>'u3trate the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(a) Students. 




In Ki'Cognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Year. 


Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1896-97 .. 

1901-02 .. 

1900-07 .. 


3,428,376 

3,493,325 

4,164,832 

360,006 

393,168 

579,648 

3,788,382 

3,886,493 

4,744,480 

3,954,712 

4,077,430 

4,743,604 

402,168 

444,470 

645,028 

4,366,870 

4,621,900 

5,388,632 

1911-12 . . 

1916-16 .. 


5,253,065 

6,871,184 

876,660 

1,112,024 

6,128,725 

6,983,208 

5,828,182 

6,431,215 

952,539 

1,186,281 

6,780,721 

7,617,496 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 18 .. 


6,050,840 

6,119,423 

1,166,468 

1,192,309 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

6,621,627 

6,683,879 

1,230,419 

1,264,189 

7,851,946 

7,948,068 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 .. 


6,098,129 

6,306,128 

1,240,534 

1,306,711 

7,338,663 

7,612,839 

6,623,149 

6,829,204 

1,313,428 

1,377,021 

7,936,677 

8.206,225 

1920- 21 .. 

1921- 22 .. 


6.427,966 

6,401,434 

1,347,027 

1,340,842 

7,774,993 

7,742,275 

6,964,048 

6,962,979 

1,412,979 

1,418,422 

8,377,027 

8,381,401 

1922- 23 . . 

1923- 24 .. 

1924 26 .. 


6,807,708 

7,249.256 

7,68S,901 

1,371,267 

1,424,747 

1,497,610 

8,178,975 

8,674,003 

9,186,411 

7,341,285, 

7,807,594 

8,220,080| 

1,449 805 
1,509,060 
1,577,264 

8,791,094 

0,316,654 

9,797,34. 


(6) Expendituee. 



Direct and Indirect on 
education In British India. 

Year, 

Public Funds. 

Total. 


Es. 

Ks. 

1896-97 

1,67,65,650 

3,52,44,900 

1901-02 

1,77,03,968 

4,01,21,462 

1906-07 

2,90,84,674 

5,59,03,673 

1911-12 

1915-16 

4,05,23,072 

6,21,68,904 

7.85,92,605 

11,08,29,249 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

6,14,80,471 

6,46,01,690 

11,28,83,068 

11,82,09,137 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

7,17,26,292 

8,44,63,472 

12,98,63,073 

14,88,96,960 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

10,00,70,871 1 

11,49,61,178 

16,77,33,118 

18,37,52,969 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

11,88,21,038 

12,31,69.553 

12,91,27,690 

18,84,77,181 

19,91,11,191 

20,87,48,319 
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In 1924-25, the total expenditure on and valuable comment on the state of education 
education in Biitish India amounted to In India. Although the statistical returns 
Bs. 20,87,48,319 of which 47 . 9 per cent, came show more than 8 millions of pupils at school 
from» Government funds, 13 1 percent, from it will be seen that over 76 per cent, of these 
Board funds, 22 4 per cent, from fees and 16 6 are In the lower primary stage ; and it may be 
percent, from other sources. In spite of this t>afely deducted that over 50 Tier cent, of those at 
marked advance there Is much lee-way to make school never become literate. Of course, the 
up, as in the last census report the literate total number of pupils at school is not a safe 
population of India was only 72 per thousand criterion of the state of education, and a sounder 

standard of comparison would be that number 
males 122 and females 18 per thousand). multiplied by the average period sjient at 

'Jhe following table provides an intcresling school 




Classification of pupils bf aoes and staoes op iNsrBuorioN in 1921-22. 
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The <^U!cicht types of iustitutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
foilowliig tabic. — 



1 Institutions. 

1 Scholars. 


1924. 

1925. 

1924 

1925. 

Arts colleges 

Professional colleges 

High schools 

Middle schools 

Primary schools 

Special schools 

Unrecognised institutions . . 

170 

67 

2,421 

6,977 

168,004 

6,617 

34,860 

185 

74 

2,530 

7,519 

175,5% 

7,723 

34,602 

56,189 

16,084 

678,064 

750,188 

6,954,764 

217,344 

642,651 

62348 

17,286 

714,436 

829,722 

7,307,262 

255,162 

610,933 

Total 

♦ 219,116 

228,229 

• 9,315,284 

■ 9 , 797,344 


* llovised figures. 


Primary Education. — The primary schools [ Bovs only are Included within the scope of the 
are mainly under the direction of the local Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late I while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial ' extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
Legislative Council for a modified system of applicable to both sexes. All the Acts are 
compulsory primary education, but Government ; drafted on very similar lines. If a local body 
was unable to accciit the proposal mainly fori at a special meeting convened for the purpose 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- 1 decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa* I the introduction of cominilsion in any part 
tlon Acts autliorising the introduction of com- 1 ot the area under its control, it may then sub- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay , mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
which was passed into law in Eebruary 1918. | be within the means of the local body to carry 
The other private Bills which follow'cd were ! out with reasonable financial assistance from 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in Eebruary , Government. Ordinarily tlie age limits of corn- 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and ot the , pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of ' sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
tho Governriiont measures, the Punjab Act vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
W'as passed in April 1010, the Central Provinces tion of particular classes and communities and 
Act in May 1920 the Madras Act in December! tor special exemption from attendance in cases 
1920 and the As-^am Act m 192.'). The City i of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of I school is generally defined as one mile from the 
J920 extends generally the provisions of j child’s home. The employment of children, 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corrioration I who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
education w'ard by ward. Kot content with i with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act > provide tliat, subject to the sanction of the local 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary ' Gj^»rnment, education where compulsory 
education and to make better provision for the shall be free. Such in brief are the ordinary 
management and control of primary education provisions of the various provincial Edu- 
In the Bombav Presidency. The Bombay and i cation Acts. Local bodies have not however 


the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first inrtance, to municipalities, 
but Is capable of extension to mral areas. 


shewn as yet any great alacrity in availing 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them 
by these Acts as is testified by the following 
table 


Province. 

Date of Act. 

Areas undei 

SION 

Municipalities 
and Urban 
Areas. 

“COMPUL- 

District 
Boards and 
liural Areas 

1. Bombay 

February 3 918 

(For the City of Bombay only) 
1920. 

February 1923 

5 

•• 

2. Bihar and Orissa 

February 1919 

'i 

*1 

3. Punjab 

April 1919 

25 

290* 

4. Bengal 

May 1919 



5. United Provinces . . 

June 1919 

is 


6, Centra] Provinces . . 

May 1920 

1 

li* 

7. Madras 

[ December 1920 

15 


8. Delhi 

] (Punjab Act applied) 1925 


.. 


IV.B.— The above taidc docs not include areas for wTilch schemes of compulsory primary 
education are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It Includes, 
on th6 other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 

• Individual school areas. ( 
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Educational Expansion, 


Tho poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their difSdence to introduce coinpul> 
8ory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the Slst March 1926, there were 175,596 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 7, 30V, 2 62 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1924-25, amounted to Us. 5,06,65,211. 

Secondary and High School Education. 

—The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools (roughly one for 
each revenue district) which are to be regarded 
as models for private enterprise, and to aid 
private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1924-25 the number had risen to 2,530, the 
number of scholars in the former year being 
390,881, and in the latter year 714,436. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. Tho Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools,'* one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non- literary pursuits.*’ 
Some years later, what were called B and 0 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similary,the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province. In the Punjab and In Bom- 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct- 
ed by Boards. But the main difficulty has 
not yet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces the standard 
of the schools has been raised by withdrawing 
from the University the Intermediate classes 
and by placing them in a number of the better 
schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has nrov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 


conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— ^The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction In publio 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran I^air, the ttien 
Education Member. Although It was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
tho knowledge of English. 'J'ho result of the 
conference was theretoro inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved of 
scfiemes providing for the recognition of local 
vsrnaculars as media of instruction and examina- 
tion in certain subjects . 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of 
the boy scout movement in public schools. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars. 

Intermediate Colleges. — One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and tho 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
high schools from the rest of the school classes. 
The separated classes have been combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such 
a Board was constituted for the Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921. It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven are elected by the 
University. The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in tho same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately one-quarter represent the Univer- 
sities in the Province. 'J'he Intermediate 
Examination Board of the Aligarh Muslim 
University was brouglit into existence by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922. It is composed of 
eight members. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

—There are 37 Medical Colleges and schools 
with 9,169 students, fifteen Law Colleges and 
Bcnools with 8,140 students, and twenty-one 
Agricultural Colleges and schools containing 
1,088 students. A research Institute in agricul- 
ture was started by Lord Curzon at Puss in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. There are twenty-two 
training colleges for secondary teachers in va- 
rious parts of India with about 1,000 scholars 
and normal schools the training of 

vernacular teachers. T ' are 151 commercial 
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colleges and schools with 8,596 scholars. The 
most important among them is the Syden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important arc the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute ol Science at Baimalore, 
the product of generous donations by thf Tata 
family. 'I’lie tiwidcncy m reccuit y(Mis has been 
to place tlicse lasfitutions undei the cotitiolot 
the Bepartineuts of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Itoorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Itangoon, Patna and Benares each of 


I which except that at Boorkee, is aihliated to a 
I university. There are also a number of engineer- 
ing schools. They had 3,276 scholars on their rolls 
on the 31stMarch 1925. The engineering colle- 
ges maintain a high standard and gieat pressure 
tor admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There are two ioK'st colleges 
at Debra Dun and (’olmhatore with l.U scholars 
III all. A Technical Institute is in existence at 
Cawnporc and a Mining .School at Dlianbad. 
There are three colleges tor veterinary training 
containing 282 students. 


Universities. 


There are sixteen universities in India, namely : — 


No. 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

Calcutta 

1857, 1904, 1906 & 
1921. 

Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
Indian States. 

2 

Madras 

1857, 1904, 1905 and 
1923. 

The Presidency of Madras excluding the 
Telugu country and Coorg and 
certain Indian States. 

3 

Bombay 

1857, 1904 & 1905 .. 

The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, &c ). 

4 

Punjab 

1 

1882, 1904 & 1906 . . 

The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Provmce, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiala, &c.). 

6 

ALLAHABAD .. 

1887, 1904, 1905 and 
1921. 

The United Provinces, A j mere, Merwara 
and adjacent States. 

6 

Benares Hindu 

Oct. 1916 

Benares District. 

7 

Mysore 

July 1916 

Mysore State, 

8 

Patna 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar & Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States. 

0 

OSMANIA 

1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 

April 1920 

Radius of 5 miles. 

11 

Amoaeh Muslim . . 

Sept. 1920 . . 

Radius of iO miles. 

12 

RANGOON 

Oct. 1920 and 1924 . . 

Burma. 

13 

LUCKNOW 

Nov. 1920 .. 

Local, 

14 

Delhi 

March 1922 . • 

Delhi. 

15 

Nagpur 

June 1923 .. .. 

The Central Provinces and Bcrar. 

16 

Andhra 

Jan. 1926 .• 

The Telugu Country of the Madras 
Presidency. 
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Tho foregoing statement mentions the oni- 
versities incorporated by law for the time being 
In force. The first University In India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1867 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
Those five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, 
and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
i.e.y from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows: — 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

68 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

53 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

6,658 

Allahabad 

33 

7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible without 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities m addition to the 
existing affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. The new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. A detailed account of the old and 
new Universities is given below. 

The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and the Puniab^These three Universities 
alone still retain their old form, as measures 
for their reorganisation are still under considera- 
tion. On the 27th March 1921 an amending 
Act was passed by which the Governor-General 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chtanccllor of cacli of the older 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised so 
as to include a larger educational element. Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction who 


I is a member ex-officio. The secretarial work is 
under the direction of the Registrar. The 
I legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 per cent, of whom arc 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
I elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
i by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 
! is divided into Faculties, which arc in most cases 
, those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
. ncering. There is an oriental faculty in the Pun - 
, jab University alone. There are also Boards of 
, Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
books or books which represent the standard of 
I knowledge required in tho various examinations, 
j The newer universities differ considerably from 
I the older universities in constitution. 

• Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity control over its colleges, tho chief fea- 
tiito of university development since tlio pass, 
mg of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
by the universities in post-graduate teaching 
and research. In Madras a small number 
I of university professors have been appointed : 
I in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
I of temporary professors from overseas ha\e 
I been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
I college professors and others have delivered 
I lectures to post-graduate students under the 
I auspices of tho University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit and of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. In 
1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with its report, new 
regulations have been passed by tlie Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Tost- graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
I and a very small number of additional numbers 
I appointed by the Senate. 

The University of Madras. — This is one 
of tho tjider universities. It has recently been 
reconstituted. The reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as the city of Madras is 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remain affi- 
liated to it. The administration of the University 
I is in the hands of a Senate which has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
largo elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
' the details of administration has been decentra- 
lised. Tho affairs of the University arc managed 
! by the Senate through a body called the 
1 Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of the academic matters. 
Tho ainiiated colleges have been entrusted to 
I the care of a new organisation called the Council 
i of Affiliated Colleges. In accordance with the 
lecommendatlons of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to liio courses of the University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
I University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
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powers. The Governor of Madras continues as 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. 

The University of Allahabad.— This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an Act was passed witli 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Governor- 
General is Visitor, and the Governor of the 
United Provinces Chancellor. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor is a whole-time officer. There is a Court, 
an Executive Council^ an Academic Council, 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Associated Colleges, &c. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
In the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor.. The University is very simi- 
jar in its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the oider universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ex-officio, i 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. This University has been re- 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being in force, that is to s.ay, its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresjKinding examications and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India. 

The Patna University. — Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna university, which was con- 
stituted In 1917, is in most of its features 
a university of the old type, hut certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re- 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
FeUows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons ol their principals. The Syndicate 
Is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
Is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University. The coll- 
eges affiliated to the University are of two kinds; 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated within a specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following towns: Mnzuffarpur, Bbsgal- 
puf) Cuttack and Hazaribagh. 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad. — 

TheOsmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated witli a Firman of Hia 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
.September 1918. The fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
is compulsory in the c ise of all students. There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college clas.ses. The constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ex-officio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including general super- 
vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is the highest authority and whi<‘h 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University jiossesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, viz., the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. TheOsmania 
Uiiiveroity has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to sav 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares. —The crea- 
tion ol the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener- 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super* 
Vising distant colleges nor Is Its vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising Its own teaching. 
It is therefore the first Indian university which, 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus. 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa- 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina- 
tion and discipline of students, nnd the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. This 
university can recognise schools all over India. 

The University of Dacca.— With 
the modification of the Partition of Ben- 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
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a committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limits 
of the city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. Tt. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its t<'achers and those of its colleges were 
to bo Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
Body, to be sailed the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to Involve a net total of about 6^ 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State's sanction) could be taken In hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr P. J. 
Hartog, O.I.E., was appointed the first Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University. — 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation withm the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and In 1876 a school was opened 
whlcn three years later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement in favour of transforming this 
college into a teaching and residential university 
started, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King- Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta- 
tire committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh In particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Piaja of Mah- 
mudabad, when it was proposed that the meet- 
ing recommends the Moslem University Foun- 
dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the lines of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. It was evident at the meeting that a 
large number of Xhdian Moslems were not pre- 


f pared to accept a constitution for their univer- 
sity similar to tliat of the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed: — 

** That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th F^'bruary 1917, D. O. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its J^ucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ex-offlcio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council.” 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
Introduced into the Council and was passed In 
September 1920. The Act came into force on 
December 1st, 1920. 

The University of Rangoon. — Plans for a 
university in Burma had been under consider- 
ation lor some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted In 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals ; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in ona 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to esMb- 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. This 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1923. The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com- 
position of the Council and invested the reformed 
Council with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofussil 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and a'^plrations of the province. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vice - 
Chancellor, tlie Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor- General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause Inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University.— The founda- 

tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 


to tl^e patriotism of tlje |)eoplp of It Is 



statement of Edncational Progress in UN ITED PROVINCES. 

___ r 1919-20^ ( 1920-21. ^ 1921^22^ i 
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382 The Universities, 

a unitorjr teaching and residential University The Najpur University. — This Uni' 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The v^ersity was created by an Act passed in 1923. 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with Its constitution follows the recommendations 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Executive of the Calcutta University Commission and 
Council, which administers the property of the the provisions in other University Acts in so 
University und appoints examiners, (3) the far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
Acadi'mic* Council, which controls the teaching In particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- cutta University Commission have been adopted 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference in thematterof the appointment of the Chaii- 
(a Sub- Committee of the Court) deals with cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- powers and duties, the composition and func- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power as in the tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
case of the Rangoon University and other new. Councils, and the relations of the University 
ur reorganised, universities. with Government. The University Act pro- 

vides in the first inrtance for a University of an 
The Delhi University.— The Delhi Uni- examining and affiliating type in which the 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. existence of the cc^leges is preserved as the unit 
The University depends for its existence mainly instruction both in the University centre of 
on the generosity of the Government of India Nagpur and in other places which contain 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
ment in relation to it. It is a unitary teaching versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
and residential University, designed on the of a gradual development of the Univers^y into 
model recommended by the Calcutta University ^ managing and teaching body which may 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess- supplement, or entirely .replace collegiate by 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The University instruction either by taking over 
Act provides for two schemes — a provincial and management of existing colleges or by insti- 
a permanent one. Under the provisional scheme, tilting and maintaining its own colleges, 
which is in force at present, the constituent Andhra University. — In January 1926, 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in their the Governor- General accorded his assent to 
existing buildings. They also retain interme- an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, incorporating a new University in the Madras 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes Presidency. The new University is called 
for graduate teaching. The matriculation exam- the Andhra University and is of an affiliating 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent type and all colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- try, whether first or second grade, professional 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con- or technical, have become affiliated colleges, 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi The university endeavours to develop scien- 
City would become intermediate institutions tifle and technical education with special 
and that degree classes would be conducted in reference to the industries of the Telugu 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi, districts; it appoints its own teaching staff 
There would be halls and hostels where students and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
would receive tutorial instruction. The Inter- colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
mediate Examination of an Indian University The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
or an equivalent examination, would become development in the study of Telugu in the use 
the admission test to the University. The of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
Governor-General is the ex-officio Chancellor, and examination, and also alms at the ultimate 
There is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor establishment of more than one unitary and 
and a Rector. The principal governing bodies residential university in the Telugu districts, 
of the University are a Court, an Executive Tie headquarters of the university have been 
Council and an Academic Council. located at ^zwa da. 

The following statement mentions the normal admission tests to the various Indian Unl« 
verslties : — 


Name of University. Tests. Remarks. 


1. Calcutta . . . . The Matriculation Examination of the 

Calcutta University. 

2. Madras . . . . . . The School-leaving Certificate Examina- 

tion of Madras at present : ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 

8. Bombav The School-leaving Examination of the 

Bombay Joint Examination Board or the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University. 

4. Punjab The Matriculation Examination of the 

Punjab University. 

5. Allahabad . . . . The Intermediate Examination of the 

United Provinces Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education. 
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Name of University. 

I Tests. 

Remarks. 

6. Benakes Hindu 

'Die Admission Examination of the 
Benares Hindu University. 

Tills is equivalent to 
the Matriculation 
Examination of an 
Indian University. 

7. Mysokb 

The Entrance Examination of the Mysore 
University. 

This Is equivalent to 
the first year exa- 
mination of an In- 
dian University. 

Three years arc 
spent for a degree. 

8. Patna 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. 

9. Osmania 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Osmania University. 


10. Aligarh Mlslim 

An Intermediate Examination 


11. RANGOON 

The Anglo-Vernacular or English or Euro- 
pean High School Examination. 

This is approximately 
equivalent to the 
Matriculation Exa- 
mination of an In 
dian Univer^^ity. 

12. Lucknow 

The Intermediate Examination of an In- 
dian University. 

13. Dacca 

Do. 


14. DELHI 

The Matriculation Examination of an In- 
dian University at present ; ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 


15. Nagpur 

The Final Examination held under the 
Central Provinces High School Education 
Act, 1922. 

Do. 

X6. Andhra University . 

The School-leaving Ccrtillcatc Examination. 



Education of Indian Women and Girls. — The comparative statement below shows the state 
of women’s education during 1924-25 . — 



Institutions. 


Scholars. 


Per- 

centage 

of 

scliolars 
in each 
class of 
recog- 
nize 
institu- 
tion. 

— 

1925. 

1924. 

Increase 
( + ) or 
decrease. 

1925. 

1924. 

Increase 
( + ) or 
decrease. 

For Females. 

(Recognized institutions) 

Arts Colleges . . 

16 

14 

+ 2 

1 

1,200 

1,138 

+62 

0-12 

Professional Colleges. . 

7 

8 

—1 

17.3 

149 

+ 24 

0 02 

High Schools 

236 

236* 

. , 

43,693 

42,120 

+ 1,673 

4-41 

Middle Schools 

268 

648 

-1-50 

79,051 

72,416 

+ 6,63.') 

7*. 8 

Primary Schools 

24,677 

23,679 

-1-1,098 

855,337 

817,709 

+ 37,628 

86*35 

Special Schools 

301 

287 

+ 14 

11,093 

55,298 

10,084 

57,416 

+ 1,009 

1*12 

(Unrecognized institutions) . 

2,575 

2,663 

—88 

—2,118 



28,510 1 

27,435 ) 

+ 1,0^ 

1,045,845 

1 , 001 , 032 ! 

1 +44,818j 



There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The l<ady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
^urse for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibal Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nine years ago 
by Professor Karve. It Is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 


Education in the Army. — The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows: — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(a) develop his training faculties ; 

(5) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 
(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on bis return to civil life. 



Education in the Punjabi 
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Includes 33 pupils in high classes. 
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Hi) The fulfllraent of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ear- 
service (British and Indian). 

ini) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Koyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Administration. — The educational services 
are divided Into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (6) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service 

(a) The Indian Educational Service 

which comprises officers performing inspection 
and tutorial w'ork, is subdivided into two 
branches — onefornieii and the otherfor women. 
Appointments to both branches were originally 
made by the Secretary of State tor India in 
Council, but since May 1924 recruitment has 
been susjiended and no further appointments 
will ordinarily be made to this service. Each 
local Government will find its own recruits. 
All officers belonging to this service come under 
the special leave and pension niles. Under the 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission, 
members of non-Asiatic domicile are entitled to 
four free passages, 1st < lass B., P. & O , during 
their service and to oversi as pay in sterling. 

(t) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — There is a tune-scale ot pav ris- 
ing from Rs. 4CC by annual increments ot Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1,250 a month, 'llicre are two selection 
grades — one for 15 pericnt of the cadre on 
1^-8.1,250-60-1,500 a month and the other tor 5 
per cent, on Rs. 1,550-100-1 750 a month. Offi- 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging froni Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 
a month. 'J'he principals of first grade colleges 
receive duty allowances ot Rs. 150 or Rs. 550 
a month. Allowances of Rs, 150 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other officers holding similar 
administrative appointments. 'J'here is one 
Director of Ibiblic Instruction in each province. 
The posts of Director are treated as prize posts 
for the members of the I.E.S. Their pay varies 
from Rs. 1,500-50-1,750 a month in the North- 
West Frontier Province to Rs. 2,500-1 00-;J, 000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. In some provinces the Dircctor-s have 
been made ex-offirio Secretary, Deputv Secre- 
tary or Under-Secretary, in the local Education 
Departments. 

iii) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch). — The organisation and con- 
ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. The pay is Rs, 400-25-^(50 a 
month, with a selection grade of Rs. 900-25-950- 
50-1,050 a month for 20 per cent, of the cadre 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service is eligible for 
a selection grade post, irrespective ol tlie per- 
centage maximum. Officers ot non-Indian 
domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a month. The 
principals of first grade colleges for women and 
ladles holding such administrative posts as tin* 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction arc 
eligible for a duty allowance of Rs. 100 a month. | 
lb 


(ifi) Stoppage of Recruitment tothe I.E.S. 

— As a icsiilt of the Report of the Royal Coni- 
mission on the Superior Civil Servue-, in India, 
1924. turthcr icciuitment tothe l.E S wa^ stopp- 
ed with clfect fioin May 1924 As tlio existing 
membeiH of seiviee letirc, local (Joveinmcnts 
will build up by degrci's provincial su vices to 
tako over tiicii duties ('onstitiitcsl m this 
manner 11»'s(* [iiov im lal servues will dc'velo]) gra- 
dually side by side with the Indian Educational 
S<*ivict-s till by elflux of time Ol othei reasons 
the latter seiviee disappcais. 

The Provincial Educational Service.— 

This service also consists of two branches, one 
intended for men and the other for women. 
The service comprises posts more or less ‘limilar 
to those borne on the cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but of secondary importagjpc. 
Candidates aie reeruitcd in India by local 
Governments, dhey are invariably graduates of 
Indian univer-.ities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

(i) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — 'J he minimum and maximum pay 
has been fixed at Rs 2.50 and Rs. 800 a month 
respectively, and local Governments have been 
emiiowered to settle grading w.tlun these limits. 

(u) Provincial Educational Service 
^Women’s Branch). — The minimum pav is 
Rs.200 a month and the maximum pay Rs. 500 
a month As in the case ot the iMen’s Branch 
local Governments arc competent to fix grading 
1 witliin these figures. 

(c) The Subordinate Educational Service 

— 'J'his service is meant lor jiosts of minor im- 
portance. Each province has its own rate of 
pav. For exainnle, in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of S E S officers 13 Rs. 260 a month. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
— Tu 1910 a Department of Education was 

established in the Government of India with 
an office of its owni and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Tiarcoiirt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the intoi- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it ot the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 'J’he 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department ot Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah and Mr .T W Bhore 
are the jirescnt Member and 8c(ret.irv% res- 
pecfivelv 'The Department possesses an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner. 
'J'he present Educational Commissioner is Mr. J . 
A. Ricliey 

Calcutta University Commission.-7-The 

Repo'-t of the Calcutta University Commission 
was jmblishcd in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing .Tauuary the Government of India issued a 
Ih'solution summarising tlic main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioner.s. 

'rhe Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report • — 

(i) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments 01 the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 
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ill) The intermediate section University 
education should be recognized as part ot 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(in) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching Unhersity in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patni and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorgani« ition of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Heport was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legisative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail elbc- 
where. A scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Calcutta university is under consideration 

The Reforms Act. — The Beforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘ transferred * subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things 
The education of Europeans is a • Provincial 
reserved* subject, i.c., it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India aie still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new uhiveraities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions mamtamed by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit ot members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Chiefs* Colleges.—For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chicls* Colleges .iie 
maintained, viz . — 

(i) Mayo College, Ajmer, (or llajputana 
Chiefs ; 

(if) Daly College, Indore, ior Central India 
ChielB ; 

(in) Aitchison College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 

iiv) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs : and 


(r) Rajkumar College, Raipur, for Central 
Provlncesand Biharand Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for this 
Diploma Is also held by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian University. 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took piactlcal shape and an Inter-Uni, 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Boaid It^i functions are : — 

(a) to act as an inter-imiv ersity organisation 
and a biiieau of information , 

(b) to fadlilate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authonsod channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordmation of 
univ ersity w'ork ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations m other countries ; 

(r) to apjioint or recommend, vidicre neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

{(f) to tultil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

I Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses ot 
the Board 

The meetings of the Board aie held ycaily. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 9,7 97,244 
scholars being educated in India 610,938 are 
classed as attending ‘ private ’ or ‘ un-recog- 
nised ' institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance : The GurukuJa near Hard- 
war and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore's school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi’s 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention, 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schoids attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 

These institutions generally have a religious or 
* national ’ atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 

Indian students in the United Kingdom.- 

'J'lic lumibci ot Indian students vvlio pioccicd 
.ibioad to comiilcte their cdin ution i^ still glow- 
ing. Tlicic were between 1,500 i(>2,000 Indians 
studying m the United Kingdom in 1925. 
G1 these 583 were at the Inns ol Court, 360 at 
tJie London Univcisity, 224 at Edmbuigh, 117 
at Cambridge and 86 at Oxfoid, the rest weie 
studying at provincial Umveisities or leceiving 
teehuieai training. 
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Education in Bihar and Orissa, 




statement of Educational Progress in the CENTRAL PROVINCES and BERAR. 


Education in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Education in Assam, 


Statement of Educational Profiress in ASSAM. 



1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 


Area in 8q^:aro miles 

5*1,015 

63,015 

53,015 

53,015 

63,015 

53,015 

fMale 

3,407,621 

3,966,665 

3,961.109 

3,901,109 

3,961,109 

3,981,109 

Population . . ^ 


Female 

3,240,014 

3,643,196 

3,645,121 

3,645,121 

3,645,121 

3,645,121 

Total PoptJLATioN .. 

6,713,635 

7,698,861 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

7,606,230 

7,706,210 

Public Institutions for Mates, 







Number of arts colleges 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

Number of high schools 

38 

39 

41 

4u 

42 

43 

Number of primary schools .. 

4,030 

4,049 

3,955 

4,019 

4,120 

4,221 

Male Scholars in Public 







Institutions . 







In arts colleges . . 

940 

846 

767 

943 

1,027 

1,309 

In high schools 

13,499 

12,57'' 

11,153 

11,997 

12,675 

166,750 

13,475 

In primary schools 

154,597 

155,466 

145,967 

156,290 

169,266 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 


population 

5*6 

4*9 

4*57 

4-9 

5*25 

5*39 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 







N umbe r of hi gh s chool s 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Number of primary schools . . 

374 

.358 

343 

352 

366 

876 

Female Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 







In arts colleges 







In high schools , . 

620 

594 

576 

5 44 

577 

798 

In primary schools 

25,082 

24,288 

23,184 

24,050 

25,292 

26 to ; 

Percentage of female scholars in 
public institutions to female 



population 

•88 

•76 

•73 

•75 

88 

•85 

Total Scholars in ( Male . . 

195,756 

195,614 

181,206 

194,260 

1.08,123 

213,504 

public institutions ] 

1 Female . 

28,618 

28,009 

26,808 

27,622 

29,230 

30,909 

Total 

224,374 

223,523 

208,014 

221,88^ 

237,353 

244,413 

Total Scholars (both male 







and female)in all institutions. 

233,106 

231,691 

216,218 

229,776 

246,826 

255,018 

Percentage of total r Rfale . . 

5-8 

5*1 

4-7 

6-07 

5-46 

6*57 

scholars to«( 







populations. (.Female . 

•91 

•78 

•76 

•78 

•83 

•89 

Total 

3-5 

3-0 

2*84 

3-02 

3-2| 

8-35 

Expenditure [in thousands 
of rupees). 

Rs. 

Ka. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 

16,49 

19,19 

21,85 

23,74 

22,36 

22,62 

From local funds 

4,14 

4,08 

3,86 

4,45 

4,38 

4,45 

From municipal funds . . 

26 

39 

38 

38 

42 

41 

Total Expenditure from puhUc 







funds 

20,89 

23,66 

26,09 

28,67 

27,16 

27,48 

From fees 

6,20 

5,95 

5,48 

4,16 

6,37 

6,39 

From other sources 

3,25 

3,10 

3,27 

3,10 

3,70 

^>2 

Geano Total of Expenditure 

30,34 j 

32,71 

34,84 

36,83 

37.28 

38,16 



statement of Educational Progress in COORG. 
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Education tn Delhi, 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 



1920-21. 

1 1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1 1923-24. 

1 

1924-25. 


Area in square miles 

673 

1 

675 

575 

593 1 

593 

fMale 

230,345 

281,047 

281,047 

281,633 

281,633 

Population 

t Female 

182,476 

206.044 

206,044 

206,555 

206.555 

Total Population 

412,821 

487,091 

487,091 

488,188 

488,188 

Public Institutions for Males, 






Number of arts colleges 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

Number of high schools 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

Number of primary schools 

124 

l:;2 

117 

131 

131 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions. 
In arts colleges 

559 

581 

705 

848 

1,015 

In high schools 

2,504 

2,811 

3,042 

3,552 

3,512 

In primary schools 

4,434 

5,439 

5,434 

6,847 

7,067 

Percentage of male scholars in public 
institutions to male population 

4*9 

4*5 

4*8 

5*4 

8-0 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges 





1 

Number of high schools 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Number of primary schools .. ..i 

22 

21 

20 

21 

24 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions, 
In arts colleges 

i 


33 

35 

42 

In high schools 

*253 

**473 

488 

497 

497 

In primary schools 

1,012 

1.0121 

760 

740 

1,176 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
institutions to female population .. 

1*2 

1*2 

1*2 

1-2 

1 5 

f Male . . 

11,276 

12,651 

13,420 

16,180 

17,119 

Total Scholars in public ] 
institutions .. ..(Female. 

2,185 

2,435 

2,523 

2,570 

3,056 

Total 

13,461 

14,986' 

15,943 

17,750 

20,175 

Total Scholars (both male and female 






in all Institutions) 

17,716 

19,525 

20,563 

23,721 

26,485 

Percentage of total scholars (Male .. 

6-6 

6'9 

6-2 

7*1 

7-9 

to population. t Female.. 

1-5 

1-3 

1-5 

1*7 

1*9 

Total 

4*3 

4-0 

4-2 

4*8 

5*4 

Expenditure iin thousands of rupees). 

Es. j 

Es. 

Ea. j 

Ps. 

Es. 

From provincial revenues 

6.21 

6,79 

6,45 

7,28 

7,80 

From local funds 

33 1 

40 

20 

23 

.39 

From Municipal funds 

1,02 1 

1,12 

1,14 

1,12 

1,29 

Total Expbnditvbb from public funds. 

6,66 

7,31 

7,79 

8,63 

8,93 

From fees .. 

1,43 

1,62 

1,77 

2,02 1 

2,66 

From other sources .. 

2,82 j 

3,85 

6,24 

3,92 ! 

5,68 

Qband Total OB ExPBNDiiuBB •. 

10,81 

12,78 

16,80 

14,67 

17,22 
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Education in Baluchistan. 
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♦Excludes expenditure on European schoois. 



statement of Educational Progress In BANGALORE. 


596 Education in Bangalore^ 
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The Co-operative Movement. 397 


The Need. — More than seventy per cent, of 
the vast population of India subsist on agricul- 
ture and the majority of these millions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardsiiip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of 
education and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, ho has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has tnerefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rate'^ of interest on such advances, though 
varying from province to province and even 
in different parts of a province, are generally 
very high. In addition to charging excessive 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the necily borrower 
bonds on which stamp duties are payable 
One of the chief causes of tlie ryot’s poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
did not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but frittered away his small earnings in extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on 
marriage and other eeremomci^. Tradition sa^ ?• 
that he hoarded coins uiidiT theground witli the 
likelihood that on his death the money was lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. There is besides a geneial ab- 
sence of ideals or desire for progress, A co- 
operative society changes all this, inasimieh 
as it provides him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and teaches 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility ho feels in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the Introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
Is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement. — The question 
of improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, with 
the assistance of the late Mr. Ranade, prepared 
a scheme of agricultural banks which was 
approved of by Lord Rlpon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting agricultural or land banks in 
the Presidency lor the financing ot the agricul- 
tural Industry. There was in existence in Ma- 
dras an indigenous system of banking available 
for persons of small moans This institution, 
called the Nldhi, corresponded in some respects 
to the provident funds and friendly societies 
in European countries. Though these Nidhis 
provided cheap capital to agriculturists the 
spirit of co-openi.tion was lacking in them. Sir 
Frederick eubmltted an exhaustive report to 


Government suggesting that the formation ot 
co-operative societies afforded an cxcellen 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
fortunately, the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-offieial public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on the recommendations made in it. 
The next h^w years saw two of the worst 
famines from which India had ever suffered, 
and in 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a Com- 
mission to ri'port on the measures to be adopted 
in future to proti'ct the ryot from the ravages of 
famims and to relieve distress The Commission 
laid stress on the proper working of the Agricul- 
turist^’ T.oans and the Land Improvement Loans 
Acts under ^vhlch ^nkari ad\anees are made by 
Government to cultivators. This system was 
given a long trial in the years previous to the 
gieat famines as veil as during the > ears suc- 
ceeding the 1899-1900 tarnines But it is ack- 
nowle Iged on all hands that the svstem has not 
been successful in solving the problem ot rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agnculturi-t and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
ThB Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act. — ^These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Govi'rninent recommending 
that co-operative societies weie worthy of 
every ('ncouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Maedoncll and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar hues in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab V ith satisfactory results. All these 
activities, hov ever, took an organized 8h.^pe only 
vben Lord Cur/on*s Government introduced 
in the fmjien.tl Legislathe Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of co- 
on.'rative cr<'dit societies. The mam provisions 
of the Bill which bc«*ame the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act ( \et X of 1004) were •— 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might bo registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by depoaita from members and loans 
from nou-members, Government and other 
co-operatlvo societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permissiCii of the Registrar, 
to other co-operative credit societies. 

(.3) The organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a special Govern- 
ment olficer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Begistrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(6) The liabiUty of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited. 
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(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 

f rovmccs appointed Registrars with full powers 
0 organise, register, and supeiviso societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given, and the 
response to the organising work of the Registrars 
was gradual and steady throughout most parts 
of the country. 

Co-operative Societies' Act. — As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies* Act and 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- 
ment by the Conterences of the Uegistiais vvp vh 
were for some years held annually. In two 
directions the need tor improved leuislation 
was especially felt. In the first place, the 
success of credit societies had led to the intro- 
duction of co-operative societies Icr distribu- 
tion and for nurposcs other than credit foi 
which no legislative protection could be se- 
cured under the then existing l.iw. And, 
secondly, the need for a freer supply of capital 
and for an imjiroved s\stcm ct supervision 
had led to the formation oi Aaiious central 
agencies to finance and supt'rvisc pMinar\ 
credit sociities and these central agencies ran 
all the risks attendant on a status uiipiotectcd 
by legislation. The Govoinincnt of India 
recognising the desirability for n-moving these 
defects, decaied to amend the old Aet, and a 
Bill einbodjmg the essential alterations pro- 
posed was introduced in the lmi)crjal Legi‘‘- 
lative Count il, and after a few aiiiendmcnts 
it emerged from the Council as the Co-opcrati\e 
Societies’ Aa (11 of 1912) replacing Act X 
of 1904. The outstanding features of the new 
Act were as under — 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes otluT 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India.) 

(b) It defined, in precise terms, the objects 
for which co-operative societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies Into rural and urban and substituted 
a more scientific division in accordance with 
the form of Uabilitv adopted. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed them the discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits to their mombera 
by unlimited liability societies. 
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(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the reserve fund was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments’ Act. (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local' 
educational and charitable institutions ) 

(g) It prohibited the use of the word “co- 
operative ’’ as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies. — On the organization 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented a far more important and far 
more difiicult problem than urban credit. 
There was a great variety of types among the 
agricultural societies started in different pro- 
; Vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiff e- 
I Iscn,” and some the “ Luzzatti “ methods in 
tlieir ciitiiely The cominoiiest type, as pre- 
I vaiiing in the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
I Provinces, — and now extended practically all 
! over India — is the unlimit('d liability society 
I with a small fee for membership and a share 
I capital, the share payments to be made in an- 
; nual instalments. In some places, the bye-laws 
I iiiMst on compulsory deposits from members b('- 
1 tore entitling them to enjoy the lull privileges ot 
membership. 'J'he system in Bombay and some 
paits of the Central Provinces is diftcrent, there 
being no share-ea pital but only an admission fee. 
Tart of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from membexs and other local sympathisers, 
but the bulk of it in all provinces is obtained 
by loans from central and other co-operative 
societies^ In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 

1 usually up to an amount equal to the 
! deposits from members, raised by a society. 

I State aid in the f^nn of direct niomw doles to 
agricultural credit societies has now become 
' an exception rather than the rule, and tins 
.withdrawal in no way hampers thedcvelop- 
[ nicnt of the movement cn account of the rapid 
I increase of co-operative financing agencies 
I and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies. Quo of a total working ca- 
I pital oi 19§ crores, 2icroie8were shares, 2.1 
: crores reserves, 12 crorcs deposits of members, 

[ crore deposits from non-members and socie- 
ties and 15 crores loans from central societies. 
I in Bombay, since 192.3, Government place at 
the disposal ot the Provincial Bank an allotment 
! lor distribution as advances to agriculturists 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, such 
advances to be made through prirnmy societies 
central banks to which these are afliliatcd. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies. — The typical agricultural credit 
I society in India corre-spouds to the “ Raiffeisen 
I society,’* the management being gratuitous, the 
profits Indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where stiarcs form an integral part of 
the system, the distribution as dividend 
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of a portion of the profits after ten year®’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-wlthdrawable. In parts of the coun- 
try there are villages whore a lew literate agri- 
culturists may be found but many of these are 
hardly fit enough to undertake the responsible 
work of a secretary, being practically Ignorant 
of account keeping, in such villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
is appointed secretary. In some places, where a 
suitable person Is not available on the low pay 
a single society can afford, neighbouring societies 
are grouped together with a whole-time, well 
paid secretary. In the Central ProviucfS, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Moharrlrs controlled more or less by 
the inspecting staff of central banks to which 
societies are affiliated. As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries is 
being felt more keenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor- 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand for 
trained secretaries, training classes have been 
organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, in Burma 
and elsewhere during the last few years, and 
efforts have been made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have iu'Cii 
started in some of the major provinces. Ar- 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to cciucatc tlic members ot mana- 
ging couimittccs in the principles of the move- 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple lectures delivered at central 
villages. In Burma, the system of guaranteeing 
unions lias been very successful in promoting 
co-oi)erathe education among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies —The 
managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one of the leading persons in the village. The 
dally work is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of detaulters. The practice Is now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar’s office or 
the central organizations referred to above to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection 
by important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
•nee a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies are inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madras, the inspection is carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests with the central banks. In 


the Central Provinces, the inspection is con- 
trolled by the Provincial Federation working 
through the central banks. In Bombay, super- 
vision is exercised partly by unions, partly 
by central banks and partly by honorary 
organizers. In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the inspecting staff w'orks under the 
direct orders ot the Piovincial Union with the 
Registrar as its pusident. 

The supreme scat of authority in co-operative 
societies IS the entire body ot members as- 
sembled in general meetings at which every 
member has one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held atthe close of the 
co-operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
In some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot lie drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may preseribc. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an ass(‘t or security in borrowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Madras 
and to some extnit in a tew other provinces, 
the ri'serve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, unless they have considerable 
outside deposits and have to make special 
arrangements in respect of Iluid resource to 
cover such borro^Yings. 

Main defects.— The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minent is the evil of uiipunctuality. The jier- 
eentage of over dues to total outstandings was 
a little over I S tor all the provinces and States, 
but w'as as high as 50 in one province. These 
arrears are due more to easy going ways of life 
and the narrowness of margin between income 
and expenditure than to recalcitrancy. Next is 
the frequent apathy of the members in the work 
of the societies owing to thcirlack of education 
and an absence of higher ideals. The general 
i)odv very often leaves affairs wholly to the dis- 
cretion of the committee aiid the committee 
transfers its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is the 
objectionable practice of making book- adjust- 
ments and taking bemmi loans. A grave 
defect Is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such saving 
deposits or temporary surplus funds witbou ' 
delay, and granting loans on demand according 
to actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad- 
vancedand again after harvest time when recove- 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to watt for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations, and as such operations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money 
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lender is not uncommon With the approval of 
normal credits in advance and the provision ol 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now being 
gradually r/'incdied To provide tor member^ 
who want large loans on the sccuiity of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve- 
ment, sepaiate land mortgage societies have 
been started in tbe Punjab, and inav be found 
necessary in other Provinces where large 
amounts are required by agncultmists on the 
security of their landed propertv. A similar 
scheme for land mortgage banks for a group of 
villages has also been accepted in Madras 
wfiere tlie Lcycal (jlovernment have agitcd to 
subscribe to h.iU the capital rcquiicd if the 
other halt is r.nscvi lo(all\, Pour hanks have 
already commenced working. It is jiroposed in 
Burma to liave for the work of land mortgage 
credit a organization foi separate organization, 
distinct from the co-opera tiv'e credit. In 
Bom ha v, tlie assistance asked forfrom the State 
for the s( heme of co-operative land inoitgage 
banks IS the reeogniticii of tlie land mortgage 
bank's debentures as trustee securities, 
and a Gov ornment guarantee for payment ol 
Interest, As the bve-laws, in many pro- 
vinces, place a limitation on the amount of 
loan that can he advanced to an individual and 
financing agencies are often unable to make long- 
term advance**, societies cannot lie said every- 
where to have supplanted the moneylender. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies.— Non- 

agrlcultural credit societies have grownup in 
towns and cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic condition of per- 
bons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
Industrie b, of artisans and small trade r^, mem- 
bers of particular castes and cmpIoyc(“- 
of big flrm^' and Government departments 
These societies have U'^ualJy a limited 
liability. This is due partly to the absence 
of any assets in real property among their 
members, but mainly to the field of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 
cultural societies, where every member mav be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze DeIitz-)Ch’ 
model. In most societies the management Is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work is extended, a paid staff is em- 
ployed. There Is In all soeietieb a substantia] 
share capital, pavments being made in monthly 
instalments, and the rest of the working capital 
Is Obtained by local depodts from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually fon i only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. At tlic end of the vear 1924-25, 
out of a total working capital of crores, only 
72 lakhs were held from central banks. 

At the end of every year, one -fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There are a few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation Is lacking in many n on-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profit-making and dividends, and agrow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 


able lines. The rates of interest on loans arc at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, in Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the Hues of the People’s Banks cf 
Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of partieiiJar com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
eiedits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange 'Hiese hanks give pro- 
mise of developing a truly non-capitallst svs- 
lem of banking run for the people and by the 
people, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries In other countries. Some of the larger non- 
agricultiiral societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large balances 
on hand, wliich they were allowed, vs ith the pre- 
vious sanction of the Begistrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. This practice is, 
liowevor, being gradually discontinued and the 
‘<iirphis('s of all primarv sofu lies are being 
concentrated in their c(mtral hanks through 
which all finance is piovidcd. 

With the growth of Industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big Industrial 
towns and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
uitlinately are. Co-operation, if introduced, 
among people of this class, prov ides oppoituni- 
tics ol organization for common ends, besides 
i)cing the means of their economic regeneration. 
S\stcmatie efiorts liave been made, liow'- 
' ver, only in a few centres ; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among backward classes was 
initiated in Bombay under the auspices of an 
organization known as the Debt ilodemption 
( ommittee. Considerable work in this direc- 
tion has also been done hi Madras, througli 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low’-paid employees of muiiieipal 
bodies. The Social Seivice League of Bom ha v 
and the Y. M. C. A, in scleral other centres 
has lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory' workers, and the 
torrnation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has come to he recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount 
of loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1924-26 
were 3^. 9,12,1,%245 and Rs. 6,16,91,637, respec- 
tively. Ixiansare mostly given on the security 
of two co-members. Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there is nothing 
unco-operative in this so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
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operation, is given and the borrower’s property 
Is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts Agricultural credit 
societies are not permitted to grant advances 
on the security ot moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Registrar, owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and kecpil^ it in safe custody. 
Recently, however, both in Madras and Burma 
the practice has grown up of granting short- 
term advances against agricultural produce to 
be kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on their behalf. The system 
of advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also been introduced in these two 
])rovinces Loans for agricultural purj»oscs aic 
made re])ayal)le at har\cst time while tw^o or 
three annual instalments are allowed for icjiay- 
nient ot advanct s taken tor piirthasc ot bulloiks 
tarts implements or for einenionial or doinestie 
expenses The repayment of loans tor Iniuida- 
tlon of ])re\iou.s debt or toi land imj>ro\ement 
or pui chase and installation of agi l< ult iiral 
machinery is sjiread o\ct a longer period extend- 
ing from fl\ e to ten years. 

It is Impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally is borne 
In mind Is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies ; and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
or trade, for house-building for education or 
medical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agricultura] societies. The rates 
of interest vary from per cent. In Madras 
and Bombay to 12J in the Punjab, and 16 m 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and iion-agricultural societies. 
Ivates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in Madras and Bombay, 
to d in the Punjab, 10 in Burma and 
about 12 in all the other major provinces. 
'Ihe period of repayment is one year oi 
less for loans for current needs, whether 
for agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land improvement. An unsatisfactory 
feature of the co-operative system In 
some of the provinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies' Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 


members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, in cases 
where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law courts have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legtelation it is proposed to convert this 
claim into a hen and thus get over the legal 
difficulty, and this has already been done 
under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925 Most local (jlovernmeiit have also framed 
rules iiinler the Act enabling the Registrar to refe’’ 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arliitiatoi iii the same manner as 
deirecs of the ('i\il Court Under the rules in 
soim* iirovimes, and ac cording to the new Act in 
Bombay sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are under Krtaiii conditions, made recoverable 
aeeoiding to the proicduic allowed for the reco- 
\ory ot airears of land levenue. The Local 
(Jo\ernments of Jh'iigal. and Bihar and Oris.sa 
were the first to adoi)t enaetinents enabling the 
contilbiitions lesied by tlie liquidator of a cancel- 
led scm iety to be (olleited in the same manner 
a.s arrears ot land revenue on an application 
being made in th.it ixhalf by tlie Registrar of 
Co-operative Soiieties J^egislation on similar 
lines has since then bt'eii adopted in almost all 
other iirov inces 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. — Aa soon as the initial stage of the move- 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which W'as growing 
rapidly And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
overthe Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 191)7. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were establialied making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the societies 
within their respeitive areas of operations and In 
some iilaees joint stock banks W'ere persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
oi thiough the medium of local central banks 
A large number of jirosperous non-agncultural 
societies, as stated above, could afford to make 
temporary advances to agricultural societies out 
ot their surplus funds. Government aid was also 
freely given in a few Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, this aid was discon- 
tinued. In Bombay, there w'as no movement 
to start local financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 
difficult for central banks with a restricted area 
of oF>erations to work successfully. Accord- 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded in 1911, with the object of finan- 
cing co-operative societies throughout the 
Presidency. Later on, local central banks 
came to be started, and have takeii over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
bank at Bombay has therefore assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primary 
societies to those areas where central banks 
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are not likely to be established in the near 
future or where special Icxjal circumstances 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organization. For areas served by it the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened fifteen branches, and 
ten branchi^s have been started by five of the 
district central banks. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working tli rough the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies either through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority are 
new and with resources undeveloped, 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 1918 to form a link 
between the district banks in the Province and 
the Joint stock banks with branches in the 
province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 
posed ot central banks as shareholders has 
been started In Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headquarters. In the United Provinces, pri- 
mary sreieties are financed on the same system, 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks will be federat- 
ed has long since been under eontemplation, 
but the pioposal has been finally abandoned 
by the J.iocal Government. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and a new Apex 
Bank with central bank, and societies as share- 
holders has been started, with power to issue 
debentures, as in Bombay, with interest guaran- 
teed by Government. Debentures of the value 
of Bs. 5 lakhs have already been issued with 
Interest at 6 per cent guaranteed by Gov ernment 
In addition to the Provincial Banks mentioned 
above, Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The constitution of central banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads : — (1) banks 
of which the membership Is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
Individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societies and Individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The maiority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need ibr enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, as also to a smaller degree 
in the United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, 
there has recently been an increase in the num- 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 


they serve a compact group of well-established 
societies. Branches of banks have been tried 
with success only in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks. — The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and supervision of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab. Madras and Burma, centra) 
banks perform the functions of supervision 
and guidance of the societies affiliated to them, 
andiu some they also organise new societies 
and even take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
a central bank is fixed as co-terminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, In most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
Central societies for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies which 
are maintained for supervision, either 
combined or not with the assessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies They 
do not, however, undertake banking business 
except In the Punjal), the unions In which, save 
for the smallness of the area they cover. In no 
way differ from the pure type of central bank 
referred to above. These unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, within a radius of 
five to eight miles from a central village. They 
are accepted as integral parts ot the provincial 
organization in Burma and the Central Provinces, 
in one province serving as a link between primary 
societes and the provincial bank and in the 
other between primary societies and local banks. 
The system has also been extended to Madras, 
though in that province no guarantee is under- 
taken by the unions. In Bombay, guaranteeing 
unions were introduced as local agencies for 
supervision and assessment of credit, hut the 
policy now is to have new Unions which eschew 
the guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodies with a tairly wide area of 
operations and engage competent well-train- 
ed supervisors. In Burma and Madras, some 
progress has been made in federating the unions 
into district councils intended to co-ordinate 
local activities and represent local co-operative 
interests. 

Organization and Propaganda. — It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the Registrar with the 
help of a staff of assistant registrars, auditors 
ana other officers and a few honorary non- 
official workers. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the United Provinces where the central bank 
system hag developed properly, the directors 
of the central banks, either themselves or 
through a paid agency, organise societiesand, as 
stated above, surpervise their working. Apart 
from these, the number of honorary workers 
Is steadily increasing and in some provinces 
there Is a staff of specially appointed honor- 
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ary organibcrs who regularly assist the Registrars. 
The activities ol the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative Institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
official workers, and place their activities on a 
responsible basis. The obj('ctive is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self- 
governing representative bodies like organisa- 
tion societies or fedarations existing in Germany, 
England, Ireland and elsewhere. Such institu- 
tions carry on active educational propaganda, 
and through the agency of local committees and 
groups of woikers, assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision. 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the 
audit of societies — for which Go\ eminent cannot 
continue to increase the official staff to an un- 
limited extent — on payment of some fixed con- 
tributions. Finally, such federations gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter- 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over 
in course of time the entire control of the co- 
operative organization in a province. In the 
(’eiitral rro\inces, there has been for some years 
a Federation of Co-operati\e Banks and Societies 
which provided a regular and efficient system 
of superMsion audit and < ontrol, arranged lor the 
training of the fcdeiation staff, attemiited to 
secure uniformity or jiracticc among co-opera- 
tive Institutions and to promote their interest 
and fostwr tlie spread of to-oi)eration i)y active 
propaganda Tlie working of this Federation 
was aclversely criticized in the rc'port of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the Lo( al (iovern- 
mentin 1922, and it was proposed that tiiis body 
should be dissolved and replaced by scpauite 
educational institutes for th« Central Provinces 
and Berar. Though tins step has not yet been 
taken, institutes lor education and propaganda 
have already been started in Berar and the Jub- 
bulpore and Ncrbiidda Divisions. A Provincial 
Union has also been started in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and jiropagaii- 
dist. Its activities are at present conilned to the 
i.ssuing of co-oi)erativc journals and tlie holding 
of conferences Its constitution and its lines 
of work have now been revised so as to 
make it the central self-governing organization 
in the movement but its working has been 
considerably hampered by lack of funds and 
want of support from societies. Its relations 
both with societies, unions, district federations 
and the local organizations for Andhradesa 
Malabar and Kanara are still undefined. 
A Central Institute to focus the efforts 
of co-operative workers and to carry on 
propagandist work was established in Bom- 
bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operative movetnent in 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powrers of con- 
trol, though it isexp(‘Cted to ascertain and re- 
present the vicw’8 of co- operators on questions 
affecting the movement The activities of 
the Institute in the mofussll are carried on 
through Its diTisional blanches formed on 
a linguistic basis and locG branches in taluka 
or district towns. This is the most active 
among non-cfflcial cential organizations in 


India, and has established international rela- 
tions by sending a delegation to the Interna- 
tional Co-operativ e Conference and participating 
in the International Co-operative Exhi- 
bition held at Ghent in 1923. Its constitution 
has recently been revised with a view to give 
to societies a larger representation and a pre- 
dominant share in the working. The Institute 
receives a handsome grant from Government, 
but will be in a position to increase 
its Income from within the movement 
undci its revised bye-laws. In Bengal, a 
similar propagandist organisation has been 
started with identical aims. The Society has 
taken over some of the educational and pro- 
pagandist work liitherto performed by the 
Co-operative Department, and ha‘s assisted in 
the organization of co-operative stores among 
students in colleges It lies opened branch cen- 
tres and projected a scheme for the training of 
members of village societies and their secretaries. 
A federation with a constitution more or less 
similar to that of the Central Provinces Feder- 
ation but having divisional boards to decentralize 
control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, and has appointed a special officer tor 
I)ropaganda and development. In the Punjab 
a provincial union has been organized to 
conduct the audit and inspection of pri- 
mal v societies and to undertake general pro- 
pagandist work. In Burma, the audit of 
j)rimary sociedios is conducted by a Provincial 
Co-operative Council consisting of representa- 
tives of co-operative institutions This also 
a.s.sists in the organization ot the provincial con- 
tf^reiicc and acts as an advisory body to the Re- 
gistrar. Organization, supervision and propa- 
ganda are fiiithered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies. Educational and 
piopagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started in the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mvsore, and Travancore. These are all 
leceiit developments and it is still too early 
to toretast on wffiat lines the transfer of work 
to representative eo-operative agencies will be 
earned out. In the beginning of the year 1926, 
an informal Conterenee of all these institutes and 
fedeiations was held in Bombay at which it was 
decided to convene an All india Conference 
periodically and to establish closer contact 
among these bodies by the starting if necessary 
ol an All-Jndia confederation of these bodies. 
Along with this ('onference was also held another 
Conference of Provincial Co-operative Banks 
in different provinces and Indian States the most 
luipoitaut subject for the consideration of which 
was the projiosal for the tormation of an All- 
India Bank. To secure co-ordination in 
the working of existing piovineial banka, 
to bring about closer touch and to 
convene periodic Conferences, an association 
of the provincial banks has been started 
to which lias been referred for consideration 
the pioposal for an All-India Co-o])erative Bank. 

Other forms of Co-operation. — After the 

passing of the amended Co-operative Societies' 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera- 
tiou to purposes other than credit was 
greatly extended, but it is only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
for producers and consumers’ .societies has arisen. 
The total number of uon-agiieultural non-credit 
bocicties was 1,902, 541 tor purchase and sale, 6 
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for production 614 for production and sales and 
the remainingTOl for other forms of Co-operation. 
Before the year 1918-19, there were only 
a few store societies all over the country 
In all provinces, particularly m Madras, a 
beginning' had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some at^ntion had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies were organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
vaiious distributive organizations. The w^ork 
of organizins co-operative distribution in rural 
areas was pushed ahead with a fair amount of 
success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madras, but in both provinces a setback 
is now evident. Neither the supplv unions 
nor the primary purchase and sale societies 
are in a fiourishing condition. The consumers’ 
movement in urlvin areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras. Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which generated enthusiasm in the j^ears im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 
stagnation has set in and only a few amonu 
the niimerous store societies staited in these 
provinces have firmly cstabhslied their position 
and continue to enjoy the loyal suiiport ol 
their members. Attempts have been made in 
two or three provinces to revi\e tlie movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purcffii.se, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape. 

In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organising co-operative 
societies for the cottage workers. Many of 
these societies merely provide chcaj) credit, but in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An Important industry which flourished in India 
before the introduction of machinery was hand* 
loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
of the weavers* societies are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 
They have also been instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes. In Bengal and 
the Punjab much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers’ 
societies, and similar inten«n e work in Bihar 
and Orissa and Bombay has mot with good 
results. Other Industrial sociidics, to be found 
in very small numbers hero and there are those 
for “gcaolees” or milkmen, dvers, basket and 
brass workers in the Central Provinces, “ Cham- 
rnars " and “Dhors” in Bombay and the 
Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
woodcarvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 


eilltles in the shape of loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies. In Bombay, the producers move- 
ment has extended to communities of workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, and others, and drawing its inspiration 
from the ancient guild spirit animating the 
communities, it aims at creating a strong econo- 
mic organization among these various indus- 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help 
and sclf-gGvermnent. Another off-shoot of this 
movement is the staitiiig of co-operative so- 
cieties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the lines of the labour «ocieti(*s of Italy. The 
Initiative came from Kashmir, w'hile experimen- 
tal societies were also started in Madras , and in 
Bombay. The object of these is to organize 
labourers to tender 1( r contracts tor public 
or nrivatc w’orks, to rlimin.ate the middle-man 
contr<aetor, and to utilize the profits he made 
for the economic and social betterment 
of the labouring community. The Indian 
Industrial Commission in the course of their 
inquiries devoted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage Industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these'. The development of 
subsidiary oeeuputiou in rural areas Is also 
likely to come up for consideration by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture' in India. 

An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co- 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also In a few other centres. They 
are gooerally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents. The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started. There are some building societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but their 
activities are confined mainly to the provision 
of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-operative housing and 
town planning. The Local Uovernmeiits of 
Bombay and Madras as also tlie .State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing so<'ietios at fair rates of interest and with 
repayments spread over a nunilx'r of years. 

The province of Burma is a pioneer In the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
a central re-insurance society, which receives 
>omc financial backing from (^vemment. In 
the othei provinces where it has been intre- 
duced co-operative insurance for cattle has 
made onlv slight progress, and even in the 
Punjab where the movement bad advanced so 
far as to necessitate the starting of a re-lnsur- 
ance society there has been a sct-back recently 

Agricultural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
societies liave until recently been organized only 
to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
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which they may extend their activities. The 
total number of agricultural non-creflit societies 
is 1,740 of which 304 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 388 for production, 274 for i>rodurtion 
and sale and 774 for other forms of co-operation 
Grain banks have, in some provinces, 

been started with advantage, receiving 

deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such banks have been started 
in Beharand Orissa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Barodaand may 
assist in solving what has become an Important 
problem in rural economy in some provinces. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being applied is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed, A 
number of small societies for supply of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
i^resldency and in the Central Ih'ovinces and 
Berar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a tew such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay. In the Punjab 
and in Madras, the supply of agricultural re- 
quisites has been undertaken either by the 
credit societies on the commission -indent system 
or special supply unions are organized for 
bulking orders, making contracts, distributing 
goods, and collecting payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
Become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
“societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most interesting developments in the 
•direction have taken place in Bombay 
Societies for the sale of agricultural commo- 
dities chiefiy cotton and Jaggery have been 
>>tarte<i, in several districts all o\pr the Presi- 
<leiicy. (B-operative marketing of cotton has 
recently made much ])rogress in the Dharwar, 
liroaeh and Surat districts where these ha\e loci 
to the .starting of a lew co-operative ginning fac- 
tories eontrollcHl by cotton-growers. This 
aspect ot co-operation has lat(dy attracted con- 
siderable attention and attem])ts similar to 
those made in bombay liave been made in Madras 
and the Punjal), in tlie latter province with 
considerable success at Lyalliuir and Montgo- 
mery. In Bengal there has been a move recently 
to organize the sale of jute on eo-operativ'e lines 
\. vigorous propaganda has been undertaken 
for the purpose and the starting of some central 
ilepot in Calcutta is contemplated. It 
will indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At 
present he buys in the dearest market and sells 
In the cheapest. But if co-operative purchase 
and sale snow good progress, his economic 
position will bo much improved. Apart from 
separate societies for the purpose, credit socie- 
ties and central banks, in a lew parts of the 
country, arrange tor the joint siqiply of agiicul- 
tural requisites. In some places, credit socie- 
ties undertake the joint purchase of agricul- 
tural implements for members, while in others 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling Implements or supplying these 




on hire. In some provinces in Upper India, this 
work is performed by central banks for the socie- 
ties affiliated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in Bombay, the branchet* 
of the Provincial Bank have helped consider- 
ably in the supply of seeds, manures and ferti- 
lizers, the sale of agricultural implements and 
the sale of produce, particularly jaggery. 

Efforts have been made in various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity- 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. The most 
successful of these efforts has beeu the group of 
milk supply societies started in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta winch have federated themselves into 
a union. Co-operative creameries and ghee pro- 
ducing societies have also been started in one or 
two provinces Another interesting develop- 
ment is the starting of cattle-breeding societies in 
the Punjab and elsewhere. It is anticipated 
that these societies will assist in supplying the 
keen demand that exists for buffs of good 
stock. In a few provinces there are societies 
for rice-hulling, the manufacture of jaggery 
and for joint irrigation. The latter is an 
interesting development of co-operation 
which though tried also in Bombay appears to 
have established Itself in popular favour 
esiiccially in the Burdwan IHvision of Bengal. 
This tract, once very flourishing, has been 
ravaged in recent years by frequent floods and 
1 amines, and the population had lost all initia- 
tive and sank into poverty, while their lands 
deteriorated and malaria claimed a heavy toll. 
The starting of irrigation societies has opened 
\ new chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines 
has also been attempted. An interesting 
experiment in agricultural co-operation 
IS the starting in the Punjab of 
societies for the consolidation of small 
and scattered holdings. These propose to 
re-group and re-allot the holdings of members, 
and it this voluntary action proves suffleient 
for the purpose, one of the gravest evils of 
modern Indian agriculture will be solved with- 
out the aid of State help or legislation. 
The Punjab has some societies for silt 
clearance, and reclamation of waste lands, 
and Burma has led the way in the 
colonization of newly de\elope<i lands 
on co-operative lines. A beginning has been 
made in the direction of starting co-operative 

societies for Joint farming, and the movement 

may lead to the evolution of a system of co- 
operative cultivation of land, such as has been 
extremely successful in Italy, In'undeveloped 
tracts like those to be irrigated under the 
Sukkur Barrage Hcheme Proposals to en- 
eouiage this form of eo-(n>er.ition have been 
Mibmltted to tlie (iO\ermuent of Bombay by 
tiu' Sind Co-operative institute. 

Co-operation has already been suci^ssful 
to some extent in redeeming the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculturist, but if the 
improvement in his economic condition 
is to be permanent it is essential that ho 
should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
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methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departmeuta in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have been made the centres lor conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase mdoeni 
agnculturaf implements, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asao- 
eiation with the other they are fa.^t developing 
a truly organic connection.” To this end, 
joint efforts are being promoted in almost all! 
provinces where the Departments arc in charge j 
of one Minister. This co-ordination is secured ' 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of co- ! 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered under , 
the Co-operative Societies Act. Several of these i 
bodies have lately been started in Bombay ; 
and undeitake active propagandist work, hold ' 
demonstrations, and assist in the work ol 
general economic improvement of the agri- 
culturists. Tile subject of agricultural co- 
operation and oven of agricultuial credit w'lll 
come under enquiry b> the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India which was apiKunted 
during the "vear. Among the terms of refer- 
ence of the Commission mention is made among 
the subject for investigation of the methods by 
which agricultural operations are fmanee<l and 
credit afforded to agricultuilsts, the existing 
methods of marketing ot agricultural proilute 
and the main factors affecting rural prosperity 
and the welfare of the agricultural population 
matters ail of which have a vital bearing on the 
future of tlie co-operative movement in India 

Committee on Co-operation in India.— 
in July ldl4, the Government of India 
Issued a lengthy Resolution on Co-operattion 
In India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the previous ten years. In October 
Gvernment appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement especially in its higher stages 
and in *ts financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
of Improvement which seemed to he required. 
The enquiry was to be directed primarily to 
an examination of such matters as the cons- 
titution and working of central and provin- 
cial banks, the financial connection between 
the various parts of the co-operative orga- 
nization, the audit, inspection, and manaue- 
rnent of ail classes of societies, and the i 
utilization of the reserve funds. In its ' 
Report, whicR was Issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 


I parsed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Oovern- 
I ments. With a view further to elicit opinion on 
’ the recommendations, a special conference of the 
j Registrars was convened in August 1918, 

' to which all the RegiistrarB and a few selected 
non-olflcial co-operators were invited. The 
Conference was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- 
' operation that as the financing of the move- 
1 meiit involved grave difl&culties which baffled 
, solution unless the discounting ot pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
, the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
jation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
' ot an expert committee, but the Government 
of India have pincticallv shelved it by stating 
that they would a'^semble the committee at 
some date convenient to them. The question 
has again assumed some importance in view ot 
the j)ropo8al for an all-India Co-operative i)ank 
referred to above and also in view of the fact that 
the Report of the External Capital Coniiiiitee 
issued in 1925 makes prominent mention of the 
value of tlie co-operative organisation in develop- 
ing the banking resources of the country. 

Provincial Legislation —Ruder the Re- 
foims co-operation has l)cen made a proviiicia 
sulijcct and also a transferred subject The 
control ot Co-opcrati\e Dcfiartnients has been 
entrusted to Mmisters and in Bombay the 
^ United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local LegislatiNC Councils to take the place of 
the Co-operative Sccicties Act. I’lic Bombay 
(’o-opcrative Societies Bill was introduced in 
.July 1924 in the Bombay Legislative Council 
and was referred to a Select Committee. 
It reproduces, m the main, the framewoik of 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the following 
important modifications • — 

(i) The adoption of a scientific system of 

classifying societies, 

(ii) I'hc improvement of the pioccdure for 

liquidation of cancelled societies. 

(lu) The extension ot summary powers of 
recovering to the awards ol arbitra- 
tors 

{iv) The provision of penalties against 
specified offences. 

As the revised Bill dratted by tlic Select Com- 
mittee was subjected to severe ciitklsm by 
non-official co-operators it was refcrreil 
back to the Si'lect C/ommittee lor further 
consideration. After undergoing some addi- 
ti nal modifications, tlie Bill (vas finally 
pjissed into law by the Bombay Legislative 
Council in July 1926, and now replaces the 
Co-operative Societies Act in the Bombay 
Presidency 

Provincial Inquiries. — Tu the Centra i 
Provinces, owing to tlie drying up of recoveries 
and the is.sue of large advances to agricultuiists to 
tide over the had season of 1920-21 the fluid 
n'sources oi the movement were seriously de])le- 
ted and the Ajjcx Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
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the Oovernment of Tndia, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of which 
was a proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
commerci.i! banks. This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance Into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a considera- 
ble measure of public support. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable seasons has 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake the local co-operative 
organizations when agricultural searcitv on a 
wide scale caused serious dilhculties some years 
ago. The same may now be asserted of the 
United Provinces, where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
Huccessfullv withstood. The problem there is 
now that of pushing ahead, and a Committee 
was appomtod in 1925 to hold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest tlie lines of future develop- 
ment. The Beport of tlic Committee whlsh was 
published last year contains uiimerous recom- 
mendations on matters of detailed administra- 
tion and jiroposals for strengthening the official 
staff of tlie Co-operative Uejmrtment. The 
Committee recommend that central banks should 
he relieved of the work of 8ii})ervision and inspec- 
tion which should ha entrusted to a staff work- 
ing under the directions of the Standing Com- 
mittees of eo-oi)erators The Committee further 
suggested that a beginning might be made in 
the. direction of constituting an apex bank for 
tlie pro\ ince hut their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government. Commit- 
tees of Inquiry were also appointed in Bihar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
financial organization and otficial control and In 
the latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularlv in relation to higher finance, non- 
credit co-operation, agricultural irnpjovement 
and the relief of indebtedness . 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operatiou. — It is 

hardly possible without any closo and scientific 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out, to 
appreciate accurately the effects of the co-opera- 
tive movement in enabling agriculturists to resist 
the rigours of a famine as also to judge the reac* 
tion of the latter on the Co-operative organisa- 
tion as there is an interplay of various economic 
forces affecting the life and Industry of agri- 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot be estimated easily. The agricultural 
season of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
orgauisation In most provinces to a very severe 
test and the reports for the succeeding years 
afford some indication of the resisting power of 
the co-operative organization. 

With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of the agricultural finance on the vagaries of sea- 
sons, and a more systematic management of the 
funds of central societies it is anticipated that in 
future the situation arising out of a failure of 
rains will be satisfactorily met. In 1913 and the 
following months practically the whole of the 
country was subjected to a banking crisis of con- 
siderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
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crisis was a tendcucy to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and to place them In 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of now 
deposits. The disturbance wag not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Rs. 5,00,000 to central societies 
to he utilized in the grant of urgent loans to 
agricnltural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has, in 
aome places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on their societies’ papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their Institutions. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
such expenditure on education Is incurred 
by co-operative institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the children of members. There are 
not few cases where a society has set its 
face against drurkenness, expelled members 
notorious Tor their intemperate habits and 
has insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indiP'ctly brained members to habits 
of thrift. The liquidation cf old debts again 
lias been rendered possible to a great 
extent and many an agriculturist who 
was formerly in a state of chronic indebt- 
edness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for- 
merly. It has been calculated that in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from co-operative credit societies instead 
of from the village money-lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of over a crore of rupees. The village rates 
of interest have naturally gone down con- 
siderably, And the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more emci- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated. Association in 
a public institution for common good has 
brought home to the people the blessings 
of unity, and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with cooperative societies. In the 
Punjab, a number of societies were started 
in rural areas wliose members agreed to refer 
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all disputes to arbitration by their elected | of co-operation has been the development of a 
committees and to abide by the awards of j sense of communal life-'-a feeling of “ all for 
arbitrators. PartHpation in the manage- i each and each for all” — among members of 
ment of societies has instilled among member* village societies and the gradual revival of the 
the importaot lessons of self-help and seif- corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
reliance ; bat the most important achievemeot organization famous in the world’s history. 

The following statements show the progress of the co-operative movement in different 
provinces, and contain some information about their detailed working till the end of the 
official year 1923-21 : — 

Number of Societies for all India, showing the increase since 1906-07. 



Average for 4 

Average for 5 

Average for 5 



years from 

years from 

years from 


1906-07 to 

1910-11 to 

1915-16 to 


1909-10. 

1914-15. 

1919-20. 

1 


- 

4 


Central (including Provincial and Central Banks 
and Banking Unions). 

Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including 
Re-insurance Societies). 

1 ” 

23l| 

304 

638 

Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance 
Societies). 

1,713 

10,891 

25,873 

>lon-Agrlcultural 

196 

604 

1,662 

Total 

1,926 

11,786 ' 

28,477 



1920-21 . 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-26 


5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

Central (including Provincial and Cen- 
tral Banks and Banking Unions). 

449 

480 

514 

530 

556 

Supervising and Guaranteeing Union^ 
(including Reinsurance Societies.) 

1,150 

1,240 

1,379 

1,402 

1,340 

Agricultural (incladlng Cattle Insu- 
rance Sodeties). 

42,582 

46,788 

50,286 

54,645 

64,281 

Non- Agricultural 

3,322 

3.674 

3.957 

4,529 

5,432 

Total . . 

47,50* 

52,182 

50,136 

61,136 

71,608 



A umber oj Sceiet^e^ by Proxinren for 1924 -^ 


Statistics of Co-opetfdtidn 


469 




s umber of Members for aU Mia showing the increase since 1906^7 




A umber of Members by Provinces for 1924-25 only. 
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* Includes loans from ProviBcial or Central Banks. 
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NumbfR-S. — T lie total [mlian population resident in the coiintiiea to whieli Indiana malnl 
emigrate for parpo^tis of settlement, accoiding to the latest avail. ihle rctiiins, is as follows 


Name of Country. 


Indian population. 


Date of Census. 


British Empiie. 
1. Ceylon 


2. Straits Settlements 

3. Federated Malay States 

4. British Malaya . . 

5. Hong Kong 

6. Mauritius 

7. Seychelles 

8. Qibralter . . 

9. Nigeria 

10. Kenya 

11. Uganda 

12. Nyasaland 

13. Zanzibar . . 

14. Tanganyika Territory .. 

1.5. Jamaica . . 

16. Trinidad 

17. British Guiana . . 

18. Fiji Islands 

19. Basutoland 

20. Swaziland 

21. Northern B-hodesia 

22. Southern Rhodesia 

23. Canada . . 

24. Australia 

West^irn Au.stralia . . 300 1 

Southern Australia . . 200 ( 

Victoria . . . . 400 ^ 

New South Wales . . 700 I 

Queensland . . . . 300 I 

Tasmania .. .. lOO J 

25. New Zealand 

26. Natal 

27. Transvaal 

28. Cape Colony 

29. Orange Free State 

30. Newfoundland . . 

Total for British Empire 

Foreign Countries 

31. United States of Amenc.a 

32. Madagascar 

33. Reunion . . 

34. Dutch East Indie j 

35. Surinam 

36. Mozambique 


37. Persia 

Total for Foreign Countries . . 

Grand Total of Indians Over^e;m . . 


I 750,000 

[(according to the census of 1921 
the Indian population on 
[estates in Ceylon consisted of — 

Males 257,808 

Females . . . .239,300 ) 

104,628 
.305,219 
61,819 
2,555 
264, ,52 7 
332 

50 (approximately) 

100 ( ,, i 

22 822 

“s’enj (Asiati ! ! 

615 
12,841 
9,411 
18,401 
^21,420 
124,9.38 

60,634 
179 
7 

56 (Asiatics) 

1,2.50 ( „ ) 

1,200 


2,000 (approximately) 


606 

141,336 

13,405 

6,498 

lOU 

2,030,241 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

5,272 (Indians) 

2,194 

832,607 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 

(say) 60,000 Indians. 

34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- | 
caste«i) 

3,827 
100,525 
2 130,706 


1921 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1920 

1920 


1921 
1921 
1921 
] 921 

1921 

1922 
1921 
1921 

1921 

1911 

1911 

1921 

1921 

1920 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not known 
1922 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.— Eioi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 18.J4 
gave the first great imi'etus to the movement 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Braigi-atlon Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration.—Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to wliich the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius, and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1817 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
Tile emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
i)y Act XXIV ot 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended In 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was omly 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872. subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresb con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which It was open to Improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
i but empowers the Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
\n such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
I tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced . This 
Act witli certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grerada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts. Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
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demand for fresh labour havine died out. 
Emigratinn to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July ifill as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country, Eml- 
^ation to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique ard Guadeloupe had been suspended 
t)rior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the Immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and wolfa.o of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourcres. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
intendentured system of emigaration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India In 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indenture^ 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya wa*^ 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ’* was extended to cover all per- 
sons assisted ** to depart from India. 

References.— The following Is a Pst i 
of the most Important reports on questions j 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years: — 

1. Report of the Internationa! Commission 1 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the system of recruiting 
Coolie* In the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 

8. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson's report 
on thti system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1888. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

5. Dr. Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comin's report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to R(3unlon, 1894. 

8. Mr. Huir-Mackenzle’s report on the condi- 
tion of Indian immigrants in Mauritius, 1895. 


9. Repott of the Coramissionfets appolhted 
to enquire into the question of Indian unlnigra* 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies- Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

13. Marjoribanks' and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

"5. Report by Right Hon. V. S. Shastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

10 India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government ot India. 

17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Repoitby Kiinwar Maliaiaj Singh on his 
j deputation to MaiizitiiiH, 1925. 

I 19. Annual Kepoit of the Agent ot the 
! (ioA eminent ot India in Ceylon, 1925. 

^ 20 Annual Report ot th(‘ Agent of the Govern- 

ment of India in Biitish Malaya tor the year 1925. 

21. Rei)oit by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three : — 

(а) Control of emigration. 

(б) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Eroigration.—So far ai 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 
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“ 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose cf 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

“(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, cither without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and addition^ 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved." 

Under this law emigration has been legalized 
tp Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(d) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Commissioner) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(6) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and ha^e 
been accepted by liim. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue ot this 
Notification, or within such further ixsriod as 
the Governor General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Lcgislacure of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of Bcr\ ice for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, , 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed I 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner \ 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(6) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time wlien so desired by the Governor General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent I 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable cither on the 1 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
otsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
( 6 ). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
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as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been Imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with eflectfrom May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms wore more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India thib question was discussed 
at the Imiierial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

"(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British CJommonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

"(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporaiy residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

"(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian." 

Tiie first paragraph of this resolution ha® 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra" 
tion which tKo self-governing dominions have , 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
.are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to whicli arc stated 
to bo not racial or political but economic*. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than .50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the eiitiy ot .any person 
who li.as not received in advuict a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle lu the country. Soidh Affriea pTC- 
hibits the entry of any persrn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of Ids standard or habits of life 
to bo uusuited to tho requirements of the 
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Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he Is a native and unless he 
possesses In his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
mercOv pleasure, or education. India on Its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any Britisli posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in Briti‘^h 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.—The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms:— 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the ^sition of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some part ‘ c i the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
♦he solidarity of the Commonwealth It is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 

” The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution In view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.' 

The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 


object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columbia are exclud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, ho 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving eflect to this resolution 
of 1921 was rais^ by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows : — 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J, Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman^ 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangacharlar, M.L.A., and Mr, 
K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, O.I.E., I.O.S., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty's Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in 
Kenya has also been improved as a result of 
the work of the Committee by the decision of 
the Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji is expected to be announced shortly. 

Summary of Present Position. — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows: — 

(y South Africa.— The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive esistance 
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movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
lied by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Qandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters: 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 30tb, 1914: ‘^With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights." 

(il) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 

“ By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
In the township In which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 

This has been oificially interpreted to mean 
** that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not, 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commi«iBion was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908> and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be Introduced under which municipalities 
should have the right, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(а) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics; 

(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually bo at- 
tracted. 

(б) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons, 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform ” License Law ” applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, be 
possible, be enacted. If that Is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia :— 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor license^) shall be entrusted 
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to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
foi the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep In close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 

No action has been taken by the Union 
Government to give effect to these proposals 
except with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
6,080 Indians have returned to India from 
South Africa during the last 4 years of whom 
probably a large proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted free 
repatriation under the official scheme. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter- provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Wltwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 
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The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(ft) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa does 
not appear to be dimiinshmg, and a bill for 
the segregation of Asiatics known as the Class 
Areas Bill was intrcKluted in the Union As- 
sembly in March 1924, which though not spcci- 
flcally directed against Indians, contained 
provisions which could be used for the com- 
pulsory segregation of all Asiatics in certain 
areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitated 
over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin’ of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to tlic detriment of th«‘ 
Indian community, it was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Goveinment 
itself introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Areas Bill,” containing piovisions which could 
be used m urban areas loi the rompulsoiy 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian oiiinion was 

deeply exercised over the ])iospects of 

this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government tiiat it desired to 

apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1921, the 
Bill lapsed. Towaids the end of Deceinbcr 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 


Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
eiirolmeirt of Indians as burgesses. Similaily 
the Natal Township Fianchise Oidinance (No. 
.> of 192r>) was jiasscd to or to lender Indians 
iindigible toi 'rownsliip Franehisciii future. Fur- 
ther, towaids the end ot January 1925, news was 
received that the Union G overnment had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Helect Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May rt was adopted in 
a joint Sessron of the Senate and the Assembly, 
by eighty-thicc votes to srxtv-se\ en. In rejily 
to reiucscntations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that tliere was no 
present intention on the part of the Union 
Government of exteiidrng regulations beyond 
the posrtion asit exrsted jirior to the jirdgment 
ot the Transvaal Provincial Drv ision of the 
Supreme Com t in the ease Ilex V(>rsus Hildick 
Smith when it was lield tliat certain regulations 
with leforence to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of Soutli 
Africa since 1911 and in ceitain jiioMUces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in tcims of which they wt>re 
jiromulgated The Government of India have 
also been assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem- 
plated in future every reasonable ojijrortnnity 
will be given to all the ])arties in the Union 
interested in tlie matter to make representa- 
tions 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was Introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personntd of which 
was as follows : — 

G. F. Paddison, Esq., C.s.l., i.o.S., Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon'ble Syed Raza All. M.o.S. — Member. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., O.I.E. — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpai, Esq., O.B.E., I.O.S.— -Se- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of the 
Indian community in South Africa. Its 
jireliminary report was received in India early in 
January. On the basis of the facts discloseh 
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in that report the Government of India felt 
justified in renewing their proposal for a round 
table conference and pressed that, if that i)roposal 
was still unacceptable, there was a case for a 
flesh enquiry before the proposed legislation was 
l)joceeded with. -Neither of these suggestions 
( ommended themselves to the ITiium (Joveiuiiient 
wlio, however, expressed their willingness to 
give the Goveinmcnt of India an oj)poitunitv 
of placing the ease ot the Indian Connnunity in 
South Afrit a fully before them by ottering to 
take the course ot proposing the leferenee ot the 
Aieas Reservation Bill to a Select Committee 
before, instead of after, the second reading, in 
order that the Indian objections to the Billmight 
be heard in respect of its principles as well as 
of its details. This offer the Government of 
India aceejited. and their deputation appeared 
before the Select Committee eaily in March and 
jiresented the Indian case against the Bill. 
Their advocacy was effective and after fuither 
correspondence with the TTnion Government 
the Government of India suggested that the right 
method of aniving at a real and effective solu- 
tion of the Indian question would be for both 
parties to enter the confeicnce without being 
committed in advance to any particular solution 
of the questions at issue. They suggested that 
the Union Mmlsteis might confer infoimally with 
the Leader of the Indian dejmtation m oider to 
ascertain whether the obstacles in the way of a 
confeicnce could not be overcome. The sugges- 
ted conversations took place at Capetown eaily 
in April and resulted in a better understanding 
and appreciation ot the respective points of view 
and difficulties of the two Goveinments. The 
IBiion Government impiessed upon the Govern- 
ment of India that public opinion in South Africa 
would not view with favour any settlement which 
did not hold out a reasonable prospect of safe- 
guarding the maintenance of western standards 
of life by just and legitimate means and on this 
basis agreed to enter a conference the recom- 
mendations of which would be subject to confir- 
mation by the Governments of both countries 
They also agreed, subject to the approval of the 
Union Parliament, to postpone further 
progress with the Areas Reseivation Bill until 
the results of the conference were available. The 
following formula was accepted by both Govern- 
ments as the basis on which the conference should 
be held “ The Govcinment of the TTnion of 
South Africa and the Govcinment of India have 
been further in communication with each othei 
regarding the best method of aniving at an ami- 
cable solution of the Indian problem The 
Government of the Union have impressed upon 
the Government of India that public opinion in 
South Africa will not view with favoui any set- 
tlement which docs not hold out a reasonable 
jirospeet of safeguarding the maintenance of 
Western standard of life bv just and legitimate 
means. The Government of India aie 
prepared to assist in exploring all possible me- 
thods of settling the Asiatic question and have 
offered to enter into a Conference with the 
Union Government for the purpose. Any 
proposal that the Conference might make would 
be subject to confirmation by the Governments 
of the two countries. The Union Government 
have accepted the offer of the Government of 
I ndia and in order to ensure that the Conference 
should meet under the best auspices, have deci- 
ded, siibjpcib to the apjuoval of the Select 


I Committee and Parliament, not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
I Registration (Further Provision) liill until the 
lesiilts of the Conference are available.” 

The reception accorded by Indian opinion to 
the decision to hold suth a conteionce auguicd 
well foi Its siKTcss At the same tinic*, in older 
to enaiile i(‘pu's<Mitativos of tiic vanous jiolitical 
jiaities in Soutli Afii( a to apiireciatc India’s point 
of view aiKl to stiengthen the iiettei under- 
standing cie.itcd by the visit of the Government 
of India deputation to South Africa, the Govern- 
ment of India extended and the Union Govein- 
ment accepted an Inv itation to send a representa- 
tive ilepiitation to this country. The deputation 
arrived m India on the 18th September 1926. 
They visited almost all the principal towns of 
India including the IChybei Pass and Land! Kotal 
and returned to South Africa on the 13th October 
1926. 

On the 16th October 1926, it was announced 
that the eonfeience between the repiesentatives 
of the Union (tovmnmont and those of the 
Govcinment of India would take plate at Cape 
Town on the 20th of Doeernher. The Govern- 
ment of India Delegation to South Africa consist- 
ed of the following — 

(1) ITon’ble Kliau liahadur Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah, K (M e , 

KT , Member of Governor Geneial’s 
Council . . . . . . . Leader. 

(2) Hon’blo Mr (J L. Coibctt, 
f T E , I c s , Set retniy to the Gov- 
einment of India in the Com- 

inoiee Depaitmeiit .. .. Dy. Leader. 

(.3) Right Ilon’blo V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastri, P C ... Member 

(4) Sii D’Arcy Lindsay, KT., 

C B E ,M L A . . . ,, 

(.'>) Hon’ble Sii Phiroze C, 

Sethna. KT , o B.E., . .. „ 

(6) Sir George Paddison, K.B.E. 

C S I , I O s , M T, A , . . . „ 

(7) a S. ikiJiiai, CM 1 :., C B E., 

r r s Dy So< retai v to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Depaitment 
of Kdueatioii, Health and Lands Secretary, 

The membeis ot the Indian Delegation left 
India on the 24th NovTUiber and reached Cape 
Town on the 16th December 1926. 'Phe 
confoiemc was formally opened bv the Prime 
Mmister-(Jeneial Bcitzog, on the following day. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points — 

(a) FRANCinsE. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination, for all British 
subjects. 

(If) Seoreoation. — P rofessor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report, on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable , 
secondly, that it was commercially Inconvenient ; 
and thirdly, that Indians are In practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 
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(c) THR HlQnLA\DS. — Lord Elgin derided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) IMMIORATIOK — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

Thu Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided- — 

(o) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(6) Seqreoation. — The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands. — The existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants of 
land and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the low lands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a ret^olution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty s Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them "and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult sufferage on 
communal lines was conferred uixin Indians. As 
regards Immigration, the Government of India 
took the opjiortunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decLsion of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
CJommittee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 


troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary, Tlie Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India rooeivod an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee : — 

*‘(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a deflnite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or demrting from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — 1 have given careful con- 
sideration to representations m favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system Is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lowland areas are Invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an oflftcer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question,” 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — ^In certain 
respects Indians in these colonies are under 
disabilities. In Fiji, for Instance, they are 
practic-ally excluded from both the political 
and the municipal franchise. But the India!h 
population in these colonies belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes and their griev- 
ances are mainly economic. The wages in 
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Fiji are said to be unduly low, and the recent 
poll tax of £1 on every adult Is regarded as a 
heavy burden. The registrations for purposes 
of the tax have proceeded smoothly. It is also 
understood that the number ofindians exempted 
from the tax last year was substantial and there 
seems no reason to anticipate that the policy of 
exempting those in whose case it will bo a real 
hardship to levy the tax will not be pursued in 
the future. Wages in both Fiji and British 
Guiana are to a large extent de]^ndent on the 
sugar market, which is at present buoyant. It 
will be possible to form a more accurate opinion 
of the position in Fiji when the papers indicating 
the concessions in favmu of Indians in the Colon v 
which have been agreed to by the Colonial Office 
as a result of the ripicsentations by the Colonies 
Committee of the Govt of India, aic pubhshed 
The reports of the British Guiana deputation 
were published on the 21st of January 1U24 
Towards the end of the month a deputation from 
the (hlony of British Gniana, consisting of Sir 
.Joseph Nnnan, Kt,, and the TTononrable Mr 
J. C. Liickhoo, K.C., arrived in India to re-affiim 
the scheme of eolonisation which these gentle- 
men had submitted to a eommittcc of the Im- 
jierial Legislative Council in Febiuary 1020 and 
which that committee had generally approved 
They brought proper ci edcntials from the Govcin- 
ment of tlie Colony and were authorised to 
place this scheme before the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature for considera- 
tion. The Government of India agreed to give 
the deputation facilities to meei; the Standing 
Committee on Emigration of the two Houses 
of the Indian Legislature, and this Committee 
met the dejiutatlon, which had, in the mean- 
time, been joined by Messrs. M. Panday and 
C. A. McDum who respectively represented the 
Hindu and Muhammadan sections of the 
resident Indian community, on the 18th and 
19th of March. TTie Committee fully discussed 
the scheme with the deputation, but decided 
to defer making any recommendations to the 
Government of India until their next meeting, 
which took place on the 26th May 1924. On 
this occasion the Committee had also the ad- 
vantage of examining Mr. Tewary, who was one 
of the members of the Commdtee appoints by 
the Govi'mment of India wliich visited British 
Guiana in 1922. After full consideration the 
Standing Emigration Committee reported that 
while they would be inclined to view with favour 
the colonization scheme put forward by the 
deputation, they would, before making any de- 
finite recommendation, like the Government of 
India to depute an officer to British Guiana 
to report on — 

(a) the progress made In providing suitable 
land for prospective settlers, the steps 
taken to provide such settlers with 
materials and skilled assistance to 
put up residential accommodation and 
with loans for agricultural develop- 
ment, and the measiiiea instituted to 
improve the sanitary conditions of the 
Colony, especially in respect of drain- 
age and water supply ; 

(If) the steps, if any, taken by the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana to provide 
facilities for the repatriation of the 
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Indians already settled in the Colony 
who are willing to return to India ; 

(c) what improvements, if any, have 
taken plan in the political and econo- 
mic status of the resident Indian 
community since the earlier Indian 
deputation visited the colony in 1922 , 
and 

(d) sentiments of the Hindu residents in 
the matter of cremation of their dead. 

Kuiiwar Maharaj Singh, M.A , c i.K,, Bar-at- 
Law, was deputed to British Guiana for this 
pnriKJse He proet'cded to that Colony In Sept. 
1925. His report was received on February l^-t 
and the following iiotifieation (No. 240 of tlu; 
23id Mai eh 1926) authorising renewal of emigra- 
tion to British Guiana on t(‘rms and conditions 
which were based on the report and approved 
by the Standing Committee on Emigration was 
submitted to the* two houses of the Legislatures 
and also approved by them. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire.— In 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position of 
Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, and 
the matters have gone smoothly. The Govern- 
ment of India have now appointed their own 
Agents in Ceylon and Malaya The question 
ol the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian state labourers 111 Ceylon and Malaya 
has been the .subject of negotiations between 
the Govt, of India and the Colonial Governments 
ever since tlu* emigiatioii ot Indian labour to 
the Colonies for the puiiiose of unskilled woik 
was declared lawful lu 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settkmient satisfac- 
tory to tile Go\t of India and that of Ceylon 
has been ai rived at < e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding (piestions ath'cting the, inter- 
ests of the labouii'rs and the draft legislation 
to give etfeet to it is before the Ceylon Legisla- 
tive Council 111 regaid to Malaya, the question 
IS still engaging attention. 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
bo continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India m consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
officer for the purpose and to give him all 
facilities ; and ni December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, ICunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh's report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925 
The vaiious lecommcndations made in the 
leporthave been commended to the considera- 
tion of tlic Colonial Government. 

In February 1926, tlie (Jovernmeiit of India 
received a leply troin tht‘ Colonial Government 
stating that tbt'y acci'ph'd the main conclusion 
loiiuulat(‘d byHunwai Maluiiaj Singh in regard 
to the rmiewal of emigration to Mauritius viz,, 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
bcnt to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Jvimwar Maharaj Singh's 
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sugffostiona relating to other matters of intt'rest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial (Jovt expressed their willing- 
ticss to give effect to bcveral of them. 

id Australia, a Bill was introduced In the 
Commonwealth Senate on the i2th June 1925 
amending sub-section (5) of section 39 of the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act^ 1918-24, by 
adding after the word “ Asia ” the words, 

“ (except British India)."* This measure gives 
the Commonwealth franddse to subjects of 
British India at present domiciled in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by^ the 
Commonwealth Government to Mr. Sastri on 
the occasion of his visit to Australia in 1922. 
The Bill was passed by the Senate and under it 
the Indians will enjoy both the State and 
Commonwealth franchise throughout Australia 
except in Queensland and in Western Australia 
where Indians do not enjoy the suffrage in les- 
pect of ejection for the Lower House, 

Emigration to British Guiana,— Emigra- 
tion to British (iiiiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with efh'ct 
from such date as the Govemor-Gencial pi 
Council may with the eonciirrenec of the Gover- 
nor of British Quiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following tcirns and conditions, 
which shall theieiipon bt'come operative • — 

(1) The family shall bo the unit for the pur- j 
poses of ('migration Not moio than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to cmigiat(' and the num- 
ber of persons ineluded in the said 500 families 
s^hall not eveed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall ('ither have been : 
recruited by a ])('rsou hcc'nsed tor that puriKjse j 
by anil responsible to an olbeer (hereinaftei j 
called the Emigiation Commissionei) apixiintcii | 
py the GoM'rimu'iit of Biitish Guiana, oi have | 
iipplied direct to the Emigration Commissionei | 
for an assisted passage and liavc been acceiited 
oy him 

(3) No pait of the cost of Ins leeruitment or 
subsisti'nci' duiing transpoit shall bo ieco\er- 
ablo from any eimgiant and all expenses m this 
connection shall be borne by the Go\einm(‘nt of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their dis- 
posal. 

(4) The GoM'innu'iit of Biitish Guiana shall, 
at any time whi'U so desiii'd by the Governoi 
General in Council, admit and give all taeilities 
to an Agent api)oiute(l under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(6) If at any time thei (' is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of thi' Act, or it the Agent is 
absent or unable to pertoim his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of Britisti Guiana sliall af> the ii'qiiest 
of the Governor- General in Council appoint a 


tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All oxpen- 
8(\s in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Goveinment of 
Ihltish Guiana and sliall in no case be recoverable 
fiom an emigrant. 

The dnnilal rent of the holding sliail be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowi'st rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation o^ 
a holding for thiee yi'ais, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by hims('lf or through some memlx'r of 
his family, bi' entitk'd to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing foui 
years of sucli fees not e\C('eding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the cxpiiy of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigiant shall acquire absolute 
ownersiiix) in tlie holding piovidc'd that lie has 
])ald the it'iit and fees reti'rrcd to in the fore- 
going paragiaphs of this clause and has brougiit 
under cultivation I'ithi'r by himself or l)y some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(H) An emigrant on aruval in Biitish Guiana 
sliall ho housi'il and maintaiiu'd without charge 
by the Government of Britisli Guiana for at 
li'ast one montli, 

(9) If any einigraut so requirt's loans shall 
be ma(fe to him tor luaiivteuaiuH', house aceom- 
modaiioii, payment of rent and for agiicultural 
puiposes gi'iK'rahy, Eree medical assistance and 
tree skilled supeivisiou shall be piovided. 

(10) Any emigiant sliall be ('iititled to le- 
liatuation at thi' expi'iise of the Government oi 
Biitish Guiana to tiu' place of ins foimi'i resi- 
dence in India on the expiiy of 7 years from the 
date of his ai nival in Biitish Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatiia- 
. tioii at the expense of the Govi'rument of Biitislv 
j Guiana to the placx.' of lus foinu'r n sidi'iice in 
' India on the expuy of more than .1 and not 
' more than 5 yeais from tiie date of lus ai rival 
' in Bntisli Guiana on payment to the (govern- 
I ment of Britisli Guiana of halt of the l^ost of 
Ills passage tiom his residence in India to British 
I Guiana. 

! Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
I at the expense of the (fovemment of British 
! Guiana to the pfiiee of ids former ivsidciiee in 
India on the expfiy of more than 5 and not more 
I than 7 years from the date of his ai rival in British 
Guiana qn payment to the Government of British 
i Guiaua of quaiter of the cost of his passage from 
I ids residence in India to British Guiana. 


])erson to perfoim teinporuiily the duties of ^ 
the Agi'iit. I 

'■ (P) ih’ior to jihi' airual of the emigrants al 

Bpttlf'meni/ (’ommissum .shall hi' appointed pi : 
'British Giuana to select and ppepaiii suitable 
agikpltural land for t]ie imigiants and geni'ially 
to supervise thejr employnu nt. Thi' Agent 
lefeired to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
he a meniber of sueii CoTiimission, 

(7) The Government of British Guiana slial^ 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding compiising not less than five acies of 
suitable agricultural land prepared tor cultiva- 


(fl) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last xueeeding clause the Govi'rnment of 
Butish Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall le- 
patiiato at its own expi'iise and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigiant to the place 
of his former rcHidcnci* in India any emigrant at 
any time after his aruval in British Guiaua. 

! (12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 

I time after his arilval in British Guiana to take 
! up work oi emidoyinent otiicr than or In addi- 
I tion to the cultivation of a lioldiug on lease 
I from the ^Settlement Commission. 
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(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the ease of Indian children 
as in the ease of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of aibitration in regard i.o wages 
shall be established befon* thii aruval ol tlu' 
emigrants and Indians shall be ade(puitely lepie- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to Britisli 
Guiana before the date ol this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the datt‘ ot 
this notilication is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not lie required to pay 
more than 25 per eimt. of the excess in the cost 
ol his letuin passage and clothing over the 
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cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana bf'fore the date of this notification and 
has at the date ol this notification beeomi^ oi 
theieafter liecomes destitute siiali be entitled 
to la‘ K'patiiated to India at tiic expense of tin* 
Goxernmeiit ot Ihitish Guiana without being 
fuithei i('((uiied to prove that he has bccoiiio 
imapableot laboui 

(17) The Gov einnu'nt of Biitish Guiana shall 
famish such peiiodieal lepoits and returns as 
may be lequiied fiom tune to time by the Gov- 
(‘rnment ot India in rc'spi'ct of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the ('olony in accotd- 
anc(‘ with this notilh .ition. 
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More than sixty years have gone by since the 
Farsi community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Matiommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
Ijondon and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Three Indians (all belonging to the Parsee 
community) have sat In the House of Com- 
mons. An Indian has served since 1910 on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and a j 
si'cond Indian ( Lord Sinha) took his seat there on 
in 1926. Three Indians are on the Secretary j 
ot State’s Council. In 1919 Lord Sinha was j 
the first Indian to be raised to the peerage and | 
to be appointed a member of the Home I 
Government. In the spring of 1923 Mr. (now 
Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High Com- 
missioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the ofllce. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
previously a member of the Government of 
India. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 

of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference 
or in order to have their children educated 
in England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, 
the stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who come regularly. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, 
with Sir M. M. Bhownaggree as president, 
which arranges for dinners and other I 
functions to celebrate Indian festivals or 
to honour Indian visitors of special distinction, j 
Sectionally» however, the only Indian com- 
munity to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. They have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Pars! Association of Europe, and have 
established Zoroastrian House " (168, Crom- 
well-road, S.W. 6) as a communal centre. A 
later dev^opment of great value in promoting 
social intercourse and good relation has been 
the formation of the British-Indian Union, 10 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W I, imder the presidency 


I of H. B. H. the Duke of Connaught and with 
. Lord Heading as Chairman. 

! The Indian Pavilion at the British Empire 
' Exhibition in 1924 and 1925 with its gleaming 
towers and minarets and its cool, fountain-filled 
I forecourt was one of the most conspicuous and 
I admired architectural features of Wembley ; and 
j the great popularity of the section was shown 
by the crowded state of the more attractive 
I courts day after day. The continuous edu- 
j Cation of English, Colonial andforelgn visitors 
in regard to the products and artwares of India 
was of great value and did much to spread a 
vogue for Indian artistic workmanship. This 
success led to proposals for a permanent India 
House in some central position to be the 
office of the High Commissioner and the 
Trade Commissioner and where a show of 
products and artware would replace the small, 
though choice exhibition of Indian wares at the 
[ present office of the High Commissioner f or 
I India in Grosvenor-Gardeiis, S.W. 1. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
1 preponderating element and creates an Indian 
j problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
; fold in the quarter of a century before the war. 

I After a very considerable temporary check 
i caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under- graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, inclu- 
ding heirs of Native States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are over 300 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, ol them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge. Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It Is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian ' apart from inadequately 
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supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
coming under the influence of English friends , 
of their families, were practically left to their i 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- , 
tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold ! 
to the charge Ot it under the title of Educational 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well -road, together with the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which ; 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young me ^ (For ' 
Burmese students distinct club accoi-i modation j 
Is provided, partly by subventions frt i Indian 
revenues, in the commodious Albion House, i 
St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 6.) In, 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students, but in some 
instances have been replaced by University Com - 1 
mittees. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in ' 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the j 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who, 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was sue - 1 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students | 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London At Oxford, the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge, the Intcr.-Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work “ Sir William Meyer, took ever from the 
Soeretary of State included that connected | 
with Indian students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- ! 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him i 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed , 
Mr. N. 0. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department i 
The administrative work hitherto divided ' 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
road. was consolidated at the offices of the ; 
High Commissioner in Grosvenor-gardens, 1 
thereby obviating a good deal of duplication I 
of flies and papers. I 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
argely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissionsi and by the establishment 


of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided ov^r by Sir Edward Chainier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much leducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 192«. 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans wore formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
, to suitable boarding accommodation in London, 
i The subject had been previouslv discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
j 1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
I that, since non-official eflort admittedly does 
1 not meet the need fully the hostel dhd club at 
21, Cromwell-road should be maintained, more 
i)articularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A. D. 
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Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle” Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
! was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 

I Gower-street, close to University College in the 
i autumn of 1923. It is Indian both In concep- 
^ tion and control, the warden Mr. P. D. Runga- 
! nadhan, and committee being responsible not to 
I the National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 

I While the organization has a definitely moral 
land spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
I is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of nearly 600 members and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The cost of the 
; building and furnishing has been met and the 
I question of extending the hostel accommodation 
I is under consideration. 
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Societies: Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AaniOTJLTUKAL AND HORTIODLTDRAL SOCIETY 
OP India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 

A ClUbs Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trance fee Us. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Its. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S., M.R.A.S. 1, Alipotc Road, Aliporc. 
Aori-IIorticultural Society op Burma.— 
Superintendent, R. E. Cooper, Egq., f.r.h.s.; 
Secretary : C, A. Citicning. Agri-Horticultural 
Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 
Aori-borticdltdral Society op Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ks. 7, in Class B 
Rs. 3. Piesident, II. E. The Bt. Hon. Vis- 
count Goschen ; Chairman, Mr. K Kay 'lion. 
Secretary, Mr. P. F F>son . lion Treasurer, 
Dcwan Bahadur G Narainasuamy Chetty 
Gam, Teynanii)ctt, 8.W , Madras li^ursertf 
Superintendent . Mr. N. Bamalingam Naiker 
Foreman, Ornamental Garden : Mr. N. Muni- 
sawmy Naikcr. 

Anglo-Indian League. — To Protect the 
interests of Anglo-Indians. President : Dr. H, 
W. B. Dtoreno, M.u.c. Hon. Secretaiy. — Mr. 
A McDonald, n.A , b.l. Hon. Treasurer 
Mr 8. V. Cowen. OtUce . 2, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 

Anthropological Society op Bombay. — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. President, Sliains-ul-Dlma 
Dr. Jivanji .Tamshodji Modi, H.A., rh d , c.i.E., 
172, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY.— -Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Patron : Sir William 
Marris, K.C.s.i., K.O.I.E.; Life President, Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad, M A,(Cantab), d. sc ; Secretnrj/, 
Prof. Gorakh Prasad, M. Sc.; Treasure, Prof. 
Syamacharan De., m.a. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — Tlie Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhajidarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord WillingdoD, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
Information bureau on all points connected 


with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R. G. Bhandarkar which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute was 
handed o\ er after his demise by his executors 
to the institute and is now located in the 
Central Hull of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Go\ernmcnt of Bombay 
have trau<^f erred to the Institute the 
unique eolleetion of manuscripts at the 
Deceau College together with a mamten- 
anee giant ot Rs. 3,000 a year. Govern- 
ment ha\c likewise entrusted to the Ins- 
titute a grant of Bs. 12.000 a year for the 
publication of the Government Oriental Series 
The Institute has undertaken to edit the 
Mahabharata critically at the request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Rs. 5,000 annually for that purpose. Grants 
have also been promised by the University of 
Bombay, and the Governments of Burma, 
Baroda and M^sore. The Institute has a 
journal called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
institute ” published twice a vear. It also 
held under its auspice.s the First Oriental 
Conference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of Novem- 
b(T 1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the pn'sidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Owing to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, the Ins- 
titute is housed in a fine building near the 
hills behind the Home of the Servants of 
India Society. 3iinimum membership dues 
Rs 10 a year or Rs. 100 compounded for life. 
Members can borrow books from the library 
and get tlic .Tournul free and other publica- 
tions at concession rates. Secretary : Dr. V, 
G. Paranjpc, M A., LL.B., D. Litt. (Paris). 

Bombay Art Society. — Founded 1888; to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual eyhibition usually 
lield every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ; Life member : Rs. 100. Secretary : S. V. 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary^ 
Di. E. A. Parker, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society.— Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society 
has a membership of about 1.700 and a 
museum with a representative collection of 
the, ditferent vertebrates and invertebrates 
found in the Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 
1921 the Society was entrusted with the 
management of the Natural History Section 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, and a great 
part of the Society’s collections have been 
transferred to that Museum. A Journal is 
published quarterly which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as des- 
criptions of new species and local lists of 
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different orders. In the more recent num- 
bers, serial articles on game birds, common 
snakes, and common butterflies have been 
appearing. Annual subscription Rs. 25 
Entrance fee Its. 20. Patron^ H. R. H. 
the Prince jA Wales ; Vice-Patron^ H. H. 
The Maharao of Cutch, o.o.s.i., G.C.I.E. ; 
President, H. E. The Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, P.C., G.O.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.o. ; Vice- 
Presidents, The Hon. Sir Norman Macleod 
and H. H. the Maharao of Cutch, g.o.s.i , 
G.O.I.E., Rev. E. Platter, S.J., Ph.D., f.l s., 
Honorary Secretary, R. A. Spencer, P z.s. , 
Curator, S. H. Prater, C M.Z s , Asstt. Cura- 
tor, C. A. iVlcOann ; Head Clerk, Mr. A. F. 
Fernandes ; Offices : 6, Apollo Street, 

Bombay. 

British akd Foreign Biplb Society. — 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries In India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxihary in 1820. the North India 4uxi- 
liarv in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863. 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 


Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under : — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been j)rc pared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dil- 
fereiit Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Besi- 
des the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

Bible Society's work during 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 

TABLE OF Circulation op tub B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 


Calcutta . 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bangalore 

North India 

Punjab 

Burma 

Total copies of Scriptures 


1925. 

1924. 

1923. 

1922, 

122,781 

107,08 1 

148,026 

111,579 

164,820 

161,263 

133,608 

181,388 

238,371 

215,247 

231,681 

249.679 

30,315 

29,088 

45,099 

35,866 

133,238 

144,930 

191,692 

108,091 

81,593 

61,781 

65,578 

71,369 

71,G28 

63,472 

65,832 

68,306 

8tJ,446 

782,865 

881,516 

886,278 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
ether Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


BRITISH Indian Peoples’ Association.— To 
protect the ’uterests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. President : 
Raja Rishce Case Law, C.i.e,, m l.o. Joint 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, 
H.L.O., Office: 2, Wellesley Square. Calcutta. 

British Medical Association (Bombay 
Blanch). — Founded 1886 , to promote jMedi- 


cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr. D. R. 
Bardi. Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union. — Founded 1 883 

to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
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medical profession in Bombay. The entrance 
fee for Besident members Rs. 5, monthly sub- 
scription Rs. 2. Absent members Re. 1, and 
non-resident members yearly subscription Rs. 
b. Hon. President, Dr. V. Bhajckar ; lion. 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. S. H. Banker and Dr 
Dcshmookh ; Hon. Librarians, Dr S Popat 
and Dr. Lam, r.o.; Hon Treasurer, Dr. P. T. 
Patel ; and Hon. Secretaries, Dr. S P. Kapa- 
dia and J. E. Spencer, Top Floor, Alice Build- 
ing, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary assootation. — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; ^p) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
ol herwlse ; {d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitar> 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and ojiened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large lie ctu re Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality In 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary, Dr. J. E. Sandilands, 
M.O., M.A., M.D., Executive Health Officer, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess Socip:ty. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, opim to all. President 
Dr. H W B. Moreno, m.l 0 , Hon, Secretary . 
F. Sultano ; Hon. Treasurer: G. Dhara. 

Eckopkan Association. — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European De- 
fence Association, but the present title w^as 
adopted in 1913. The Association has for 
its major object the organisation of European 
influence in the political life of India. The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) are at 
17, Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta ; 
President, Mr. .1. Langford .Tames Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. B. G. Dixon, 0 h.k , and Mr. T. D 
Edelston , General Secretary, ColonelJ. D.Craw'- 
ford, 1) S.O., M.C., M.L A., Asst General Sec- 
retary, Miss L. I. Lloyd , Hon General Trea- 
surer, Mr. C. E. ]j. Milne Rovertson, Publication, 
“ The European Association Quarterly Re- 
view,” obtainable from any Branch or from 
the (loneral Secretary. 

Branches op the European Associa- 
tion. — 

Assam, Cinnamara P. O. — Honorary Sec- 
retaryt Mr. W. F. Nicholson. 


Bengal (Eastern), Narayanqan.7 — 
Chan man, Mr. G. Macartney; lion. 
Secretary, IsfU N.J. Scott. 

Bengal (Western), Asansol.— CA u/man, 
Ml W IT. Goldsworthy. Hon Seiretary 
Mrs. Goldswortliy. 

Bihar (North), Mozufferpore —chairman 
and Hon. Secretary, Mr K L. Mackenzie, 
M L.O, 


liOMB A y. - -Chairman, Mr L. Blunt ; Secre- 
tarif, Ml A W. Wi.'-o. 

Burma, Rangoon. — Chairman and Hon. 

Secretary, Mr. G. S. Clark. 

Cachar, Chandranathpur.— 

and lion. Secrctai'ij, Mr T. A. Evciard. 


C\LCi tta . —Chainnau, Mr. W. W. K. 

Page; Secretary, Miss L. T. Lh"^d 
Chittagong.-- A ir R. L Bliss; 

lion Serretarii, Mr. W Geifs 
DAR.TEFL1NG — Major J O. 
Jattle , Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. S. Hut- 
chinson. 

Delhi. — At present admiiiLtered by the 
Central Administration. — All communi- 
cations should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, 17 Stephen Court, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

Dooars, Matelli P. O. — Chairman, Mr. 
W. Ti. Travers, O.B.K., M.L.C.; Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mr G L. Shaw. 

Jamshedpur --C/^afrwan, Mr. P. C. Tcm- 
l)Io , Hon Secietary, Mr. J. M. Smith. 
Kankanara, Naihati. — Chairman, Mr. J. 

Bell, Hon Se^'retary. Mr. C. D. Leitch 
Madras. — Chairman, Hir A. M. MacDougall, 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. K. Methiel. 
Manbhum, Sijua P. O — Chairman, Mr.R. 
G. M. Bathgate ; Hon. Secretary, Mi 
Ciiilayson. 

Moulmkin — C/mimcru, Mr. W. A. W. 

Pawn; lion. Secretary, Mr. S. C. Jones. 
Punjab, Lahore. — Chairman. Mr. Owen 
Roberts; Hon. Secretary, Capt. W. L. 
Kirby. 

Rajputana, Ajmer. — Chairman, Mr. h. 
Sicvuright; Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. S. 


E. Gow . 

Sind, Karachi. — Chairman, Mr. A. J. 
Rice, o.B.E. ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 
Jacob. 

Sylhet, Lungla P. O. — Chairman, Mr. A. 

Bell ; Han. Secretary. Mr. P Sinclair. 
United Provinces, cawnpoke.— CAair- 
man. Mi. A 11 Silvei. ( IE.; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr .T. W. Fletehei 
Indian association for the cultivation op 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, Ijol. 
C. V. Raman, m.a., d.sc , f R s., 210, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta. ^ . 

Indian Chemical Society.— Was fciunded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ibiy as President, and 
Professor J. N. Muklierjccs 92, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta, as Secretary, homhay A/em* 
bers 0 / the Council, Dr. A. R. Noi mand (Wil- 
son College) and Dr. A. N. Meldrum (Ro>^l 
Institute of Seieiiee). J?ombav Braii^ 

Indian Chemical Society. President : IJ-A.N. 
Meldium , Vice-Presidents . Pr. A. B. Nor- 

niand and Rev. Fr .T. F. Cams 

tanes : Dr. Mata Prasad and Mr. R^ N. Bhag- 

vat. Treasurer : K. B. Bt* A. K, Turner, 
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Members of the liaecmive Committee : Ur. b. -fv. 
Kamat, Dr. N. F. Vajifdar and Mr. E. J. M. 
Hudson. 

INDIAN Institute op Political and Social 
Science. — Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science In general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
‘ social ’ in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions ; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay 
President, K. Natarajan, Esq., B.A., Secretaries, 
Dr. B R. Ambedkar, D.sc. (Econ ), London, 
Bar-at-Law, and Mr. C. S. Deolc, u A. 

Indian Mathematical SooiETr. — Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a librarv 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. 
The library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 226 members from all parts of 
India. President, V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.\ , 
Deputy Collector, Chittoor. Secretaries, 
Prof. M. T Naraniengar, Bangalore and Prin. 
N. M. Shah, Poona. Librarian, Prof. Naik, 
Poona. 

INDIAN Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— President, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 
K.C.I.B., Vice-President, Mr. O. C. Gangoly, 
Solicitor, Editor “ Rupam", Joint lion. Secre- 
taries, C, W. E. Cotton, and G. N. Tagore , 
Assistant Secretary, P. Chatterjee, Hon. Trea- 
surer, Rai Fanimlra Lai Ue, Bahadur Offlee— 
6A, Corporation Street, Hindusthan Buildings, 
Fiist-floor, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School is an mtordenomiriational or- 
ganisation having as its object the establish- 
ment and strengthening of Christian Sunday 
Schools throughout the Indian Empire. It 
embraces a number of Auxiliaries, which are 
generally associated with particular language 
areas. Both in the local Unions and in the 
Central organisation, help is giyen by foreign 
and Indian workers of almost all denomina- 
tions. 

The I. S. 8. U. was founded in Allahabad in 
1876, and reorganised in 1922. Its General 
Committee is made up of the officers, repre- 
sentatiyes of the National Christian Council, 
the Mid-India Representative Christian Coun- 
cil, the Auxiliary Unions, and the World's 
Sunday School Association, and workers In 
India appointed by the W. S. S. A. Funds 
are liberally provided for the support of 
workers by th British Committee of the I 


. S. S. A. and by the International Bible 
Reading Association. The Headquarters of 
the Union is in Jubbulpore, C. P. A. Teacher 
Training Institution was opened in 1926, in 
Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

The chief activities of the Union are — (1) 
The publication and sale of literature in Eng- 
lish and various vernaculars, dealing with 
child study, religious training, lesson courses 
and teacher’s helps. (2) The training of 
teachers by means of lecture courses and 
help in private study. (3) The arrangement 
of examinations in English and vernaculars 
in connection with the various courses pro- 
vided, for which certificates, medals and 
Scripture awards are given. (4) The en- 
couragement of Daily Bible Reading as an 
aid to the spiritual life. (5) The encouracre- 
ment of teachers and other workers by 
means of eonventions and conferences in 
connection with the Auxiliaries. The Teacher 
'Framing Department is in the hands of Mr. 

E. A. Annett, Keswick Cottage, Coonoor. 

The Union publishes the following quarterly 
periodicals in English . — 

Notes for Teachers of Junior Seholais on the 
Brit International Course, Notes for Teachers 
of Senior Scholars on the Amer Interna- 
tional Course and a Journal for Teachers 
containing reports, articles and reviews. 
Approximately 15,000 schools, with 6,000,000 
scholars and 20,000 teachers, are touchi'd 
by these activities. 

The Officers of the Union are — President, 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, M.K., Church, Delhi ; 
Treasurer, The Rev. Joseph Passmore, 
c.L s., Madras ; General Secretary, The Rev. 
A. G. Atkins, Jubbulpore. 

Institution of Engineers (India). — The orga- 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the DisUtutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quai’- 
fleation is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, viz., Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad- 
ditional class for students. President, Dewan 
Bahadur A. V. Ramahnga Aiyar , Secretary, 

F. Powell Williams. Offices — 8, Esplanade 
Row, East, P. 0. Box 669, Calcutta. 

MADRAS Fine Arts Society. — Patron, H. E* 
the Bt. Hon. Viscount Goschen ; President 
The Hon. Mr. Justice E. H. Wallace ; aS'cc- 
retary, P. F. Fysoii, Presidency College, 
Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OF THE royal Asiatic Society. — Secretary, 

G. W. Chambers, Esq., “Waterton,” Cathedral 
Road, 'Teynampet. 

national Horse Breeding and show Society 
OF India — Formed in 1923. Objects : To 
form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage shd 
promote horse-breeding in India ; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breedero 
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and to give them every encouragement ; to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Patron, H. E. The Vlcaroy; President, 
The Ifoii’blo Colonel Malik Nawali 8ir Uinai 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, k.o.i.k., c.n K., M v o 
of Kagra, District Shalipur (Punjab) ; tSecre- 
tan/, Major-Ceneral Sir Bernard James, c.B., 
C.I.E., M.v.o. Registered Office — Keinount 
Camp, Kingsway, Delhi. 

National Indian Association. — Founded in 
1870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, {b) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social Reform in India, ic) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion* and avoidance of jxilitical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and Lahore. 
Eon. Secfetary, Miss Beck, 21, Crom well-road, 
London, Publication, Tlw Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which chronicles 
the doings of the Association in England and 
In India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
Interest readers in the East. Life Members — 
Ten Guineas. Annual Subscriptions ; Members, 
one Guinea; County Members, Ten shillings, 
Associates Students, Seven shillings and Six 
pence. 

PiSSENGERS* AND TRAFFIO RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1916). Bead Office — 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects .* 

(а) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 

(б) To petition Government, Local bodies. 
Railway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques- 
tions relating to grievances, (d) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association, (e) To 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Association. Branches — 
(1) Karachi, (2) Adas, (3) Mahuva.Prmd«wf, 
Mr. Lalji Naranji, m.l.o., J.p. ; Vice-Presi’ 
derUSt Messrs. Laxmidas Raoji Tairsey and 
Fazul Ibrahim Rahimtoolla ; Eon. Secretaries 
Mr. Jivraj Goculdas Nensey and Khan Baha- 
dur P. E. Ghamat and Assistant Secretary : 
C.M. Desai, B.A. 

PHILATBIIO SOOIETI OF INDIA.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 16. Secretary. 
Jno. Godinho, 16, Burrow’s Street, Bombay. 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta). 
— ^Annual subscription Rs. 80 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs. 16 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs^ 10. The Society 
distributes a monthly journal to members, 
and undertakes developing, printing and 


enlarging work from its members only. There 
are excellent work-rooms apparatus and 
reading rooms at the Society’s Headquarters 
at 40, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. Eon. 
Secretary: Capt. G. D. Waller, 40, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. 

POONA Seva Sadan Society.— This Institution 
was started m 1909 by the late Mrs. Kamabai 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Dovadhar and a few other 
%dies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It IS now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. 
Nominal fees are now being cliarged for instruc- 
tion, except for the Music Classes and for 
Special Classes in English, etc. There are 
elglit different departments sub-divided into 
53 classes, arrangements are made for train- 
ing Nurses and Mid wives and women Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospital, 
Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. The number in 
these three hostels is now about 85 to 90. Be- 
sides there is a full-fledged Training College 
named after Bai Motlibai Wadia with abont 85 
students for being trained as Mistresses for 
Vernacular schools. This College is probably 
the only college in India maintained by a 
non-official, non-Cliristian missionary body 
teaching the full course The results of the 
Certificate Examinations held in the year 1923- 
24 under the authority of the local Government 
Training College for Women were as follows ; 
III year 9, II year 11, and I year 21, thus 
working up the percentage of 60. In 1925 
the percentage passes was slightly higher. The 
total number ot certificates granted so far is 
255 now. The Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Training College has now 
ten classes with 260 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in the top three standards. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up t« 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 150 women. It is here that poor wome* 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 60 students; the Music 
Classes by 152 students, and the Work-room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 160 women. Thus, 
the total number of pupils is 900 to-day. 
There are two branches of the Society started 
at Satara and Baramatl which named after 
Lady Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the 
greatest helper of the Society so far, the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thakersey. Besides there are 
branches started at Bombay, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Alibag and Nasik for either edu- 
cational or medical work or for both. Thus the 
total number of women and girls including 
150 duplications on the rolls at these various 
Centres of the Society is nearly 1,260. There 
are in Poona five hostels, two of which aro 
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located at the headquarters and the other 
three In the Rasto’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident students is 
above 210 in these five hostels. In connection 
with the medical branch a committee has 
been formed iu England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. There is an active 
Infant Welfare centre and ante-natal clinics 
with the average daily attendance of 50 exclu- 
ding expectant mothers. The Society is extend- 
ing its medical activities by undertaking, with 
the help of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, 
to work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child welfare and General nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, the organiser of the scheme. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Inlant Welfare centres. Be- 
sides, these Maternity Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes at Ahmednagar and Alibag under the 
management of the society in connection with 
other organizations Now Her I'lxcellency the 
Countess of Beading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Laay Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure roughly comes up 
now to Rs. 2,40,000. President: Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati the Banisaheb of Sangli ; 
Honorary Organiser and General Secretary : Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M.A. ; Local Secretary 
and Treasurer : Mrs. Yamunabal Bhat ; Lady 
Superintendent and Secretary for Development 
and Collections : Mrs. Janakibai Bhat ; Hon 
Secretary, Nurnng Committee : Bao Bahadur 
Dr. P. V. Shikkhare, L M. & s. fon leave), 
Dr. V. C. Gokhale, l.m. & S. (acting), lion, 
Secretarj/t Infant Welfare Centre : Dr. N. j 
Eanade, b.a., m b b.s. ] 

Press-owners' association, Bombay— i 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the j 
Interests of the printing and litho presses | 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
roprietors and to take such steps as may 
e necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Oj^e : — Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Bead, Bombay 4. 

President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee. 
Secretaries: — Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a. and Manilal 
C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— Prmdcnf, H.E. 
The Governor of Burma. Hon. Secretary, 
Blrs. C. Peacock, 17, York Road. 

Recreation Club Instituie.— T his Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi. Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schoolf, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 


structive means to achieve the above objects. 
'Jhe Institute hits 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers, 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The .\izari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalji 
Devraj . 

Royal Society of Arts, Indian Section.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America and 
so on.** It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most Important department of the Society. 

I It has had great results in India by spread - 
j ing information as to the directions which 
I the development of Indian manufactures 

I and Indian products could most usefully 

take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
It has in return been of service to the Indian 

f >ress in supplying useful information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
Itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.** Sec- 
retary of the Society : G. K. Menzles, M.A. ; 
Seerdary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections : W. Berry, b. a., i.o.s. (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. 0. 2. 

Servants of India Society. — The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by 
the late Mr. Qopal Krishna Gokhale, 
C.I.E., in 1905, has Iti Head-quarters in 
Poona and itf objects are ** to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people.*' Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected 
Presidtnt and continues to hold the 
office being duly re-elected tnrice. Besides 
the headquarters, it has at present four 
branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, (2) in Madras, 
(3) in the United Provinces, (4) in the Centra 
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Provinces. Moreover, it has several addi- 
tional centres ot its activities under the 
branches such as, Calicut, Mangalore, Luck- 
now, Lahore and Cuttack in Orissa. Each 
Branch consists of ordinary members, mcm* 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem - 
ber. Mr. N. M. Joshi, a nominated member 
of the Legislative Assembly, representing 
labour interests. The branches engage both 
in propagandist and active work of political, | 
educational, social, rural credit co-operative 
and philanthropic character in which they 
secure the help of a large number of 
Voluntary workers, both men and women. 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombav Branch whose members I 
have so far undertaken activities in various 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
Ian of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the Indian National 
Social Conference, (3) rousing public opinion 
about elementary education, (4) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Indian women by building up institutions 
like the Poona Seva Sadan, with 1,095 
(including duplications of about 160) 
women and girl pupils in nearly 53 classes 
of its 8 departments and five hostels 
in the city. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A., is its 
Hon. Organiser and General Secretary. (6) j 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, B.A., is tile Honorary General 
Secretary/ (6) spread of co-operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors in the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay, The 
co-operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefltof these poor people, number over 36 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
of five lakhs per year. Nineteen of these 
societies which are In Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirely from their chronic indeb- 
tedness. Their membership of the latter 
group consists of sweepers, scavengers, 
mill-hands numbering above 550 and debt 
amounting to nearly three lakhs of rupees have 
been cleared off. Moreover, educational i 
work was organized by starting a 
Co-operative Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secretaries' Training Class in 
Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districts for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of which Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar is now the Vice-President. These 
three experiments on such a scale were the 
first of their kind in India, (7) relief 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
by organizing the Plague Belief Committee 
of Poona, which succeeded in making 
Inoculation popular in the Deccan, the Saium- 
bra Fire Belief Committee which arrange 
for the Belief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1011-12 and the famine of 
1918 in the distdot of Ahmednagar, and that 


of 1918-1919 in Gujerat and the Deccan ; 
and in 1920 in Orissa near Puri, (8) 
Influenza relief was well organized by 
members of these associations in Bombay 
and Poona. Since the outbreak of the 
Malabar B('boIhon In August 1921 the 
members of the Society organised the work 
of relief which was administered with the 
help of outside organizations like the Poona 
Seva Sadan, the Y M.C.A., etc , and in col- 
lecting tundrt from all over the country espe- 
cially Bombay, Thus from all over the coun- 
try substantial help to the extent of nearly 

B. S. 3,50,000 was collected. For the first 
six months about 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
men, women and children of all castes and 
creeds were maintained very efficiently and 
during the later six months thousands of 
Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
in their villages in the disturbed and the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malabar. 
This work was closed in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922, Mr. G. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Belief Com- 
mittee directed the work on behalf of the 
Servants of India Society. In 1924 the 
Society organised the South Indian Flood 
Belief Central Fund in Bombay with a view 
to giving relief to the poor people, especially 
the Paoebamas, who had suft’ered from 
unprecedented floods in the districts of 
Malabar, Trichlnopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjore, 
and the Indian States of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin. Mr. G. K. Devadhar is the Hon. 
General Secretary and Treasurer and Mr. 

C. S. Deole, one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the Fund. The distribution of relief was 
carried on with the help of Y. M. C. A. workers 
in the different districts, (9) organizing 
public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) It started in Bom- 
bay an organization called the Indian 
Economic Society with a view .to promoting 
the study of Indian economics on right lines 
and also conducted a vernacular class. 
Mr. C. S. Deole, b.a., is one of the Hon. 
Secretaries. (12) A new association called 
the Indian Liberal Club has been started to 
carry on political propaganda. It is now re- 
organized as Institute of Economics and 
Politic'^. Besides, the society was engaged 
In conducting a scheme of welfare work to 
supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and cheap 
credit at Jamshedpur, Mr. E. J, Chltalia, one 
of Its Members, has started a Gujarati ladies’ 
organ! atlon called the Bhagini Samaj for 
work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the District of Panoh Mahals in 
Gujarat a mission for the Bhils for the 
improvement of the Bhil population and 
It is called the Bhil Seva MandaU The 
^ciety also takes active interest in the 
organization of labour movement in India. 
Two of its Members, Messrs. N. M. Joshi and 
B. B. Bakhale, are conducting a labour 
monthly, called the ** All-India Trade Union 
Bulletin," which has been recognized as the 
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Official organ of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. Quite recently the United 
Produces Branch organized a band of 
volunteers who rendered assistance, in a 
manner that called forth eenerai approbation, 
to the pilgrims at tne Kumona Moia 
in Hardwa^ and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work. The Society engages in journalistic 
work also, having in its control 
the EUavada, an English weekly in Nag- 
pur, and the Dnyan Prakas^, a Marathi daily 
and weekly In Poona. The Society has 
been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English weekly called The 
Servant of India, The U. P. Branch liad 
in addition undertaken the publication of 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
uiTge quanuty oi leaflets. This Branch has 
caken lead in organizing the Boy Scout Move- 
went all over the province through the local 
Seva Samitifl. The Madras Branch engages 
Itself principally with co-operative organi- 
zation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socie- 
ties and the Social Service League activities 
in the city of Madras. In 1924 it did the 
work of distributing relief to the refugees in 
the flooded areas of the Madras Presidency. 
The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona its four branches 
together with the various centres working 
under them exceed Bs. S5,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributiODS from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 30, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. Besides, there is 
a large number of devoted associates and other 
helpers — men as well as women — connected 
with the institutions started by the members 
of this Society. 

President . — The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, B.A., liT., Beyapetta. 
Madras, Senior Member, Madras Branch, Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Devdhar, M.A,, Vice-President 
of the Society and the Senior Mem- 
ber, Bombay Branch, Mr. Natesh Appaji 
P'-avid, M.A., Senior Member ; Central 
jvinces Branch, Mr. Hirdayanath Kunzru, 
B.A., B.Sc., Senior Member, Upper India 
Branch *, Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, b.a.. Senior 
Member, Business Branch, Poona, Messrs. 
Joshi, Vaze and Thakkar together with the 
senior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Society with the Hon'ble 
Mr. Sastri as its President. Mr. Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan, b.a., is the Secretary 
of the Society. Six young men, nearly all 
graduates, who were admitted on probation, 
were last year enrolled as members under 
training. In 1923 and 1924, two members | 
were admitted as members under training i 
and one young man, an m.a., to probation. 

Seva Sadan.— T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the lltb of July 1908, by toe late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies' society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The Society 
has its headquarters In Gamdevi, Bombay. 


The Society maintains the following institu- 
tions for training its probationers aad for 
doing its other work: (1) A home for the Home- 
less. (2) An Industrial Home with various de- 
partments. (3) A Dispensary for Women and 
Children. (4) Ashrams. (6) Free educational 
classes and a Library. (6) Homo Hldueation 
Classes and normal classes tor training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
fession. All these are for the benefit of poor 
women. Secretary^ Miss B. A. Engineer, m.b.b., 
M.A., LL.B., j. p. Eon. Gen. Secretary ^ Sir 
Lalubhai S&maldas, O.I.E. 

CoNSuicpTiTEB* HOME SOCIETY. — Thls So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bar! and Mr. Dayaram Gidulmal on the 1st 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act :kX1 of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Bs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatarium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hard Inge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 75 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbal B. H. Patrick Dairy. The Becrea- 
tion Hall is called ” The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Becreatlon Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Bs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Ils. 2,45,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc,, and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Bs. 42.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Mr. K.M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOE THE PEOTEOTION OF ChILDEEN IN 
Western India. — O ffice and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annuEl membership, Bs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Bs. 100. 

Honorary Secretaries. Dr. Mrs. D. A. De 
Monte, Mrs. D. N. Sirur, Mr. B. P. Masani, 
M.A., and Dr. Kashlbai Nowrunge. Bon. 
Treasurer, Khan Saheb H. 8. Katrak. 
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THEOSotHIOAt tJDUOATIONAt ^RtST.— This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
Rirls, in which the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general educational poflcy of 
the Trust Is embodied In “ Principl(‘s ot 
Education ” by Dr. Besant. The chief schools 
and colleges maintained are (1) Theosophicjil 
School and College at Adyar (llesidential and 
(’o-educatlonal) : (2) Theosophical College at 
Madanapalli; (3) 'Pheosophical School for 
Boys at Benares ; (4) Theosophical College for 
Women at Benares. It is under contempla- 
tion to open a Unitary Residential University 
at Madanapalli and apply for a charter Pre- 
sident, Dr Annie Besant ; Secretary, Mr. Yadu- , 
nandan Prasad ; Treasurer, Mr. A. Schwarz. | 
Headquarters are at Adyar. 

Western India National Liberal Associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (h) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view — to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The Association accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Organization as it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fulfilment of the declaration 
made by His Majesty’r Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principles embodied therein. For the pro- 
motion of its aims and objects the Associa- 
tion shall pursue the following principles, 
policy and methods: — (a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work ; 
{b) Co-operation with Government, when- 
ever possible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary ; and (c) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded liberalism based 
on principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, among the different classes and com- 
munities of the people. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members 
who arc elected every three years. 

President, The Hon’ble Sir D. E. Wacha, Kt., 
M.c.s. ; Vice-President, Sir Chimanlal H. Sotal- 
vad, Kt., LL.D., M.L.A. ; Hon. Secretaries. 
Mr. Kazl Kabiruddin, Bar.-at-Law, Mr. J. 
R. B. Jeejeebhoy ; Mr. J. R. Gharpure, 
B.A.. LL.B., and Mr. N. M. Joshi, b.a., m.l.a. 
Assistant Secretary : — Mr. V. R. Bhende. 
Women's Indian AssooiATioN.-^Thls Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. In eight years it has been able to 
start 65 branches and it has now over 3,000 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women In each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 


teach the vernaculars, English, needle- work — 
plain and fancy — first-aid, rattan- work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on subjects 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational insiitution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to tne 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
icmoval of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislatho councils. Valuable 
v/ork along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma in 
English with Tamil and Telugu articles. (Rs. 4 
to non-members, Rs. 2 to members;. It is an 
all-India Association. Its largest branch is in 
Bombay, its greatest number of branches In 
South India.bnt yearly additional branches are 
being started in other provinces, and there are 
flourishing branches as far north as Lahore 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
for the Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. 

Objects : — 

To present to women their responsibility os 
daughters ot India; 

To band women into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and the 
definite service of others; 

To Secure the abolition of child-marriage and 
cbild-p..renthood, 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
ana guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India; 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may be 
granted to men; 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

Headquarters : Adyar, Madras. President — 
Dr. Annie Besant. Vice-President — Mrs. 
Jinaraiadasa. Hon. General Seevdary— 
Mrs. M. E. Cousins, B. Mus. Hon% 
Treasurer^We 2 >. Mahadeva Shastn, 

YotTNG Men’s Christian Association. — 
This Association, wdiich was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
w'orld-wide movement, well established in 
almost ocry country iii both the hemispheres, 
q’he aim of the Association is through its 
religious, soeial, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fouifold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men. 

'riie Young Men's Cluistian Association* 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 



rapidly. The ‘local* Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council who are responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association woik in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to national union and many other Milage 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters ; — Allahabad ; Banga- 
lore , Alleppey ; Bombay , Calcutta ; Calicut ; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Gallc ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; 
Kunnamkulam ; Kottayam ; l^ahore ; 
Madras ; Maymyo ; Nagpur ; Naini Tal , 
Palamcottah ; Poona ; Ilangoon ; Se- 
cunderabad ; Simla ; Ootacamund ; Welling- 
ton ; Jlelhi; Jaffna; Madura; Murree , 
Risalpur; Trivandrum. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and (’ommittees. assisted 
by 120 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y.M. C.A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 21 Americans, 4 Canadians, 
22 English, 2 Scot, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo-Indians 
and 69 Indians. 

The classes of i)eople reached by the Indian 
Y.M.C.A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows . — 

Generally * — 1. Literature — Publication o^ 

original works and reprints. Four series* 
“ Heritage of India ; ” “ Beligious Quest 

of India “ Beligious Life of India ”, 
“ Makers of Modern India.” 

2. Lantern Slides Bureau — Many thou- 
sands of slides on a wide variety of education* 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centies in India. 

3. Physical — Training Physical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. 

British Army Work in a number of centres 
and especially on the N. W. Frontier. 

Boys : — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc. 
Students * — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain .* — Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
''Citizens*’. — (t.e., English-educated Indians, 
Ceylonese and Burmese) : Heading Booms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles ; handling many subjects of 
vital interest — social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Rural Reconstruction • — In 4 selected centres 
where demonstrations arc given in (Jottaue 
industries, poultry fanning, btekecidiig, etc 
Soldiers •—-Institutes and Holiday Homes. 
Anglo-Indians : — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux. 

Europeans: — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 


Welfare” Work. 
Indian Labourers in FijL — 

Rural Communities : — ” Bural Beconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distiibution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education. 

A monthly magazine, the YouNO Mkn of 
INDI 4, is issued at Bs. 5 per annum, including 
postage. 

The woik of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 170 local Y M.C.As.) calls for a 
Budget of Bs. 2,20,547 in 1925. Of this 
sum, Bs. 70,000 has to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Bussell Stieet, Calcutta. The ofheors 
arc . — 

Patron * — His Excellency Lord Beading. 
Viceroy and Govcriioi -General of India, 

Chairman of the Executim — The ITon’ble Sir 
Ewart Greaves, K.c.i.E., Bar-at-Law. 

Treasurer: — Col.W. M. Craddock, P.S.o., M.O. 
General Secretaries * — K. T. Paul, O.B.E , 
and S. K. Datta, »i l.a. 

The Bombay Association now possc'sses four 
well-equipped buildings — Wodehouse Boad, 
Lamington Boad, Bebsch Stieet and Bcynolds 
Boad. The President is the Hon’ble Sir 
Norman Macleod, and the General Secretary 
is Mr. Adam Scott, o.b.e. In conncctioa 
with each building there is a well managed 
hotel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, one 
for Indian students, one primarily for European 
business men, and one for Indians. There 
is also ‘Welfare’ Work for labourers in Naigaon; 
Secretary, W. K. D. Ward. There is city- wide 
Physical Work progi amine; Secretary, F. 
Weber. 

Younq Women’s Christian Association op 
India, Burma and Ceylon — This Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga- 
nized nationally in 1896. The aim of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian. This is done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centres. At present they number 154 includ- 
ing city and student branches. The Asso- 
ciations in big cities have a large member- 
ship including all classes of the com- 
munity. The needs of girls are met by 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional meetings, and meetings 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, 
some of them holding as many as 70 
girls, are established where there is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 
present, owns 23 including 6 holiday homes 
In the hills. These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprentices. Residents are charged according 
to their salaries, though all equally receive 
the benefits of a comfortable home, good food 
and wholesome surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sur- 
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roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. Tn 
addition to holiday homes Summer Conferen- 
ces are held annually at Ootacamund and in 
a North Indian Centre. Special Girls Camps 
are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Travellers’ aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
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deration and has branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is international and 
inter-dciiominaf.ional. Full membership is 
confined to members of the Christian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head- 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and busine.ss 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership in all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Reading and the General Secretary, 
Mrs. S. K. Datta. 

Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the Nauonal 
Office which is at 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 
The Official Organ of the Association is the 
“Woman's Outlook,” an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which supplies women living 
in India with a good magazine at the price 
of Rs. 2-0-0 post flee per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are : — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
3o-operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and tor concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and Interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has four branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Hon. General Secretary: — Mrs.E.F. Bingeley, 
c/o P. O. B. 535, Bombay. 

Hony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. Blair, Arthur Hoase, 

Cooperage, Bombay. 

Calcutta . . Hon. Secretary c /o Miss Cor- 

nelia Sorabji, 28, Chowinghee, 
Calcutta. 

Delhi . .Mrs. Blomfleld, Aurinzet Ed., 

Eaisina, Delhi. 


Punjab . .Mrs. Irving, 16, Davis Road, 

Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came Into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
carried ttirough an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
bub-eommittee, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into 
the employment Bureau established by 
;.he Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform* 
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Federation of Indian University Women. 

The Federation of Indian University Women 
was founded in Calcutta in July 1920. 
The effort was an outcome of the discovery 
that to find a common factor and co-operate 
upon that basis, was our best chance of achieve- 
ment in a world which needed the work 
of women. The women of Great Britain 
made this discovery during the war when the 
British Universities Mission to America 
helped to solve a large political problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
Women has embodied the memory of that 
discovery in a Federation which aimed at in- 
cluding all the Universities of the world. It 
is in fact a League of Nations, in which the 
University is the unit. Most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
The Federation of Indian University Women 
the Indian unit. 

In the International Federation there are 
opportunities for better understanding and 
world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 
leges of the International Federation, plans for 
the foundation of scholarships, for the care of 
students going to foreign countric.s, for the 
exchange of Lectureships, and other privileges 
and in short the benefit of all attempts made 
to better the position of women. 

The aims and object of the Indian Federa- 
tion are (1) To act as an organization which 
shall afford opportunity for the expression of 


united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
veraity Women. (2) To facilitate intercourse 
and co-operation between University Women 
and maintain their Interest in, and connection 
with, academic life. (3) To encourage post- 
graduate study, and to stimulate the interest 
of women in public life. The annual subs- 
cription is Bs. 2, 

Membership is open to graduates of Indian 
Universities only as far as possible : but a 
limited number (five in Calcutta) of women of 
other Universities may be admitted as Associate 
Members. During the one year of its existence, 
the Indian Federation has collected over 200 
members, and has Branches in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Orissa. Other Branches are in process of 
formation. 

The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
eventually in all Indian University Towns — Mem- 
bers in Districts belonging to the nearest Branch. 

OmOE-BEAEERS FOE 192(1. 

Bombay — President , .Miaa 0. da Cunha, b.a. 

Secretary ..Missl*. M. Kangii, m.so., 
25 Nepean Sea lload, 
Malabai Hill, Bombay. 
Calcutta — President . .Mrs. P. Chaudhuri. 

Secretary . .Miss Chatterjee, 2, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Orissa — Secretary ..Miss C. Roy, Ravenshaw 

Girls' School, Cuttack. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100. 

Calculated for 1 Fear, 1 Month (Calendar)^ 1 Weekt and 1 Day (305 Days to a Year) 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Da/y being shown for the Day, 


Per cent. 

1 Day. { 

1 fFeek. 

1 Month. 

1 Year, 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS, 

A. 

p. 

5 

0 

0 

2*630 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3*156 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3*682 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4*208 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

^ 0 

0 

4*734 

0 

2 

9 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5*200 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5*786 

0 

3 

4 

0 

14 

8 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 *312 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 
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Esta 

bllshe 


1 Subscription. 


Name of Club, 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary. 




nua 

1 thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

i Rs. 


ABBOTTABAD 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

16 

, . 

‘ 10 

Lt. A. G. Maybe w. 



Provinces. 





Adtab 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

6 

E. Barrington Smyth. 

Aora 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

75 


12 

Capt. A. Catling. 

Ahmednagar 

1889 


50 


( 11 

Capt. E. M. S. Gibson, 






1 

M. B. E. 

AIJAIi 

1893 

Lushal Hills, E. B. & 

32 


20 

William H. Tilbury, 


Assam. 




M c. 

AJMBRB 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh 

100 


i 18 

Lt. P. W. Grant. 

AKOLA 

1870 

Berar .. 

100 


' 13 

Lt. G. H. Lee, M.C. 

Allahabad . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

iOO 

io 

12 

E. F. J. Payne. 

Amraoti 



100 


13 

W. A. Forbes. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


8 

R. Waugh. 

BANGAiiORE, United 

1868 

38, Residency Road . . 

100 

12 

' 13 

St. John L. Oliver. 

Service. 

BAREILLY 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


1 

9 

Stanley Jones. 

Barisal 

1864 

BackergunJ, Barisal .. 

32 

. , 

13 

W. H. Carter, I.C.S. 

Barbacfpub . . 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, 8. 

100 


1 15 

W. H. Gorton. 


Riverside. 





Bassbin 

1881 

Fytche Street, Basseln, 

60 

. . 

11 

A. F. Dawson. 



Burma. 




Major E. A. TrafTord. 

Belqattm 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 

• • 

13 

Benares 



20 


16 

Rev. John Porter. 

Bengal 

1^7 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

25 

16 

Col. A. t. Barrett, 



Calcutta. 




D. S.O. 

Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Chowringhee Road. 

150 

20 

14 

T. S. Sterling. 

vice. 

Bombay 

1832 

Esplanade Road 

300 

12 

10 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Bombay Gymkhana.. 

75 

12 

, 9 

J. B. Barclay and W 
Blake. 



Byculla . . . . ' 

1833 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 



i • * 

H. F. Hobhs. 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 
Road. 

200 

120 

10 

T.T Williams. 

Hon. Ml. Aroon Sinha 

1 




1 

I 

(On leave.) 

Dr S. Goswami Officia- 







1 

ting in place of A. 
Sinha.) 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 


10 

n. H . Reader. 

Chittagong . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

10 

W. P. S h e p h e r d- 
Barron. 

Club of Central 

1885 

gong. 

Mhow 

60 

.. 

20 

Lieut. J. liallin. 

India. 

Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

12 

10 

Capt. H. A. Bleach. 

India. 


Poona. 





Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 1 

1 10 

0. Grob. 

F, N. Ryalls. 

COCONADA 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


1 '' 

Coimbatore 

1868 

Coimbatore . . . . 

50 

9 

! 10 

R. H. Smith. 

J. 0. Aguilar. 

COONOOR . . . . j 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiria 

100 

12 

8 

Daooa . . . . ( 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 

C. L.Wrenn. 

Dalhousie . . 

Dalhousie, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

W. L. StevenBon* 

Darjeeling . . 

1868 

Auckland Road . . 

100 

16 

7i 

A. A. Price. 

A. W. Walker. 

Delhi 

1808 

Ludlow Castle^ Delhi. . 

100 

15 

J 
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Subscription. 


Name of Clab. 

bliahed 

Club-hoiiee. 

i Ent. 

An- 

nua] 

Mon- 

1 thly. 

Secretary. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 


Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

76 


12 

Capt. O.S. Cuimning, 
11. A. 

Madras 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras. . 

250 

20 

10 

J.A. Tliompson. 

Madras Cosmopoli- 
tan. 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

60 


T. V. Miithukrlshna 
Aiyar. 

Malabar 

1804 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

100 

6 

12 

L. n. (Jillies. 

Matmyo 

1901 


100 

12 

12 

E. A. C. Walker, l.s.o. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


15 

Capt. H. F. Jeffreys, 

I.A. 

Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 

O.B.E., F.R.G.S. 

Nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

OOTAOAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, NilgirJ 
Hills. 

150 

18 

10 

J. A. Thomson. 

Orient 


Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

150 

72 

6 

R. M. Chinoy and 
F. G. Cueiiiinals. 

Pegu 

1371 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

13 

J. Mackinnon Gould- 
ing. 

PESHAWAR . . 

1383 

Peshawar 

50 


12 

E. E. Hills. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore , . 

150 

15 

12 

R. G. R. Sauloz. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 


18 

Major B. Leicester, 

Rangoon Gymkhana.. 

1874 

Halpin Rd., Rangoon 

75 

6 

7 

Capt. C. L. Foreman. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 


3 

C. M. W. de Facieu. 

Rajpotana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 


8 

R. E. Coupland. 

Capt. F. E. Henderson, 

Rotal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

350 

is 

10 

Club. 





Royal Calcutta Turn | 
Club. i 

1861 

ll, Russell Street 

500 

25 

• • 

Capt. A. Howard, M, C. 

Royal Western 


Nasik 

75 

15 

12 

F J. Moss. 

India Golf Club. 







Saturday 

•• 

7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

I 190 

12 

10 

P. N. Teale. 

Secunderabad 

1883 

Secunderabad (Deccan) 

100 


8 

Lt -Col. W. C. Clark, 
D.S.O. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

100 


20 

F. M. Clifford. 

SIALKOT 

•• 

Siaikot, Punjab 

32 


19 

Major H. W. Walker, 
D.S.O., R.II.A, 

Sind 

1871 

Karachi 

300 

12 

13 

Major E 11. M. Kirk- 
patrick. 

TmiOHlNOPOLY 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

12 

Capt. R. U. WigfalU 

TUTXOORIN . . 

1885 

Tuticorln 

60 

6 

12 

W. J. Francis. 

Onitbd Sbryiob Club, 

1866 

Simla 

200 

12 

15 

Major L.B. Grant, t.d. 

United Servioe Club, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace. 

100 


12 

D. H. Keelan. 

LUOENOW. 







Upper Buena 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man- 
dalay. 

60 

12 

10 

J. G. Bumpers. 

WiSTREN India tuei . 

•• 

Bombay and Poona . . 

60 

16 

• • 

Major J. E. Hughes. 

WiLLiNQDON Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

600 

120 

.. 

W. Botterill. 

WRBLEE 

1803 

The Mall, Meerut 

76 

•• ’ 

10 

Capt. Colin Weit. 
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The Church. 


In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Ifagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Travancore-Cochln, Dorna- 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
In 1915. In its relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the see of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholics and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards “ disestablishment ” has recently taken 
definite shape. The Indian Church Measure 
adopted by the Provincial Council of the Church 
of England in India and Ceylon in February 
1022 and in 1926 aims at the severance of all 
legal ties between the Indian Church and the 
Church of England. The Government ot India 
has accepted the principle and the details of a 
Bill to be presented to Parliament to biing 
about the legal separation of the Church in 
India from tlie Church ot England ha\c lM‘en 
worked out. T'he object of the Measure is thus 
stated by the Bishop of Nagpur : — 

“ It Is simply to sever every legal connection 
which at present exists between the Church of 
England in India on the one hand and the 
Government of India, together with the Secretary 
of State for India, as well as the Church of 
England in England. If passed, it will make 
our Church in India as independent of the Home 


Church and of the Governing body of 
this country as are our sister Churches in the 
Colonies. We shall then have jwwer to select 
our own Bishops, to create new Dioceses, to 
frame new rules and regulations fo5 the Church 
suitable for India, as well as to give it freedom 
to adopt its own expressions of faith, worship, 
rites and ceremonies. Our Synods and Councils 
will then be not merely Synods and Councils in 
name but actually ruling bodies whose resolu- 
tions would form laws of the Church which every 
loyal member of the Church would feel bound to 
oi^y." 

In effect it will confer upon the Indian Church 
not only the privilege of appointing Its own 
Bishops but the responsibility of paying their 
stipends. This aspect of the matter causes 
disquietude in certain quarters. On the other 
hand the fact that Government is already 
taking steps to reduce the personnel of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is regarded as 
a strong argument in favour of the Church 
claiming full freedom of self-government now. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 
Martiuiere Schools, on a non-denomlnatlonal 
basis ; but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of varioua 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterian! 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-ir.- 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free owra- 
tion of the denominational principle and iti 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“ religious difficulty ’* in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The travlltlon that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed In Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except In its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided Into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timea. 
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Western Christianity was JBrst introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
real was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Homan Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-192]. 
The total of “Syrian*’ Christians (exclusive 
of those who while usin^ .the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 316,000, as 
against 367,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,930,000, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1818. They 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 130 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 lieport of the National 
ChnsHan Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children in these schools are non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested In the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational Ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
aie the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay * 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges— the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and tbe Women’s Clhristian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholics have a large 
number of educational Institutions, ranging 


from small village sshools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees. 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions is very much larger than 
In those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
(Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts; but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuously 
higher. The Roman Catholics have some 

3.000 elementarv schools m which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction. 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, Include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and Industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 

the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
Stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up In 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown bv their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminsl tribes to a life of Industry 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “The Servants of India’’ 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely che outward and visible si^n of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.—- For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are duo to a very much 
greater extent than Is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line is that between Christ and Mahommed 
, or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
! ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
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fundamental unity In Christ. Compared with the 
ureatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non- Christian, the differences of ‘ * con- 
fession ” and “order” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 

In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.O. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Homan Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was [ 
begun In what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces m 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, and m the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 


Society for the propagation of the Gospel 

Statistics of the w6rk of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The S. P. G 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G ; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal, There are 11 mission* 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christiana are chiefiy drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints' Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented m India are the Clewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilbum) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses' Association of Ijahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampiir (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcot.t, Tile Right Reverend Foss, d.p Lord Bishop of Calcutta and ^Metropolitan 

of India. 


Senioh Chaplains. 


Parker, Rev. William Almair Hedley 
Penley, Rev. Horace Octavius, m.a. 
Riusdale, Rev. Artlmr Cyol . . 

Godber, Rev. John 

Dyer, Rev. Basil Saunders, n.\. 

Rlrch, Rev. Ormonde Winstaidey, M.O. 
Thomson, Rev. Tiiomas Alliert 


. . Senior Chaplain, Bankiporc. 

.. Chaplain, Shillong. 

.. Chaplain, Darjeeling Cantonments. 

. . . . Archdeai’on of Calnitta and Senior Chap- 

lain, St. Paul’s Catlicdral, I'alcutba. 

. . . . (On leave.) 

. . . . Senior Chaplain, St. John’s Church, Calcutta. 

. , (On leave.) 

Anti 9 Junior Chaplains, 
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CffAPLAINS OF THK ClirRCH OP SCOTLAND. 

Macfarlane, Rev. Andrew, d s o., d.d. . . . Senior Chaplain (On leave,) 

.Tamieaon, Rev. Rol)ert (Jeorge, m.a. . . . . (On leave ) 

McCaul, Rov. Mathew Wilson, JJ.\. .. . .. OffjJC. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Clnireh of 

Scotland, Benijal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andri'w’s Church. 

( HAPLAINS OF TIIK Ciniliril OF ROMK. 

Perior, The Most Rev Or. Kcrdinaiid, S..T. .. Arthhishop, C.ilcutta, 

Bryan, Rev. Loo., S..r, .. . .. . Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin .lames, m.a. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Hamerton, Rev . F W M , m.a. .. .. .. Archdeacon 

Walker, G L. . . . . . . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese. 


Senior Chaplains. 

.. (On leave). 

. . . . (On leave). 

.. Chaplain of Choi purl. 


Tibbs, Rev Phillip Gordon, H A. 

Arnould, Rev Henry Lloyd T^. K. 

Hill, Rev Edward Eustace 
Hamerton, Rev. Frederick William Mountgarett, 

M.A. . . 

Collier, Rev. Charles Bernard Gray, M A 
Hewitt, Rev. George . . 

Harvey, Rev. George Frederick, M.A. 

Sawtell, Rev. William Arthur, A K r. 

Ryall, Rev Charles Richard, M a., b d., b,\ 

Mason, Rev Charles Douglas Thomas, m A , A K c. 
Dart, Rev John Lovering Campbell, m.a. 


Archdeacon and Chaplain of Colaba. 
Ahmednagar. 

(On leave ) 

(On leav e ) 

St. Mary’s Poona. 

(On leave ) 

Garrison Chaplain, Bombay 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay 
and (’haplain of Mahableshwar. 

(On leave.) 


Martindale, Rev, Henry, m.\. 


And 6 .Tunior Chaplains, 

Chaplains of thi-: Church of Scotland. 


Mitchell, Rev. J.D., m.a. 

Idacpherson, Rev, G C , o b e., vi.a., b.d. . . 

McLean, Rev. L., m a., b.d. 

Rennie, Rev J. Y , m.a , b d , D, Litt. 
Macnico , Rev. Dr N , D.Litt 

Short, Rev. G. M. D., m.a 

MacDonald, Rev. 1) , M.\., b.d 

Chaplains of 

Bertram, Right Rev, L 


.. Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. AndreM’’a 

Church (On leave ) 

. . Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrews’s 

Church, Bombay (Ag.) 

.. Second Chaplain. St Andrew’s Church, 
Bomiiay. (On leave ) 

. Chaplain St. Andrew’s Church, TCarachl. 

.. Chaplain, Poona and Kiikee. 

.. On Probation. 

. . On Probation. 

E Church of Rome. 

. . Presidency. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mansfield 

I),D ‘ . 

J/Oansby, Rev. Harry Clement 

Sipitl), Rev. George Oeoll Augustus m.a 

;^wIapdson, Frederic, b a., ll b 


Lord Bishop of Madras. 

(On leave.) 

Arehdeaeon, Ag, Senior Joint Chaplain, St. 
George’s Cathedral 

Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary to 
the Lord Bishop. 


Senior Chaplains. 


^lynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton , . . . . . . Grant-in-aid Chaplain, Bangalore. 

Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur . . . . . . . . (On leave.) 

^ell. Rev. Charles Edward , . . , . . . . St. Thomas’ Mount with Pallavaram and 

VcUor^, 
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Brownrigf?, Rev. Ernest Graham, M. A. .. .. (On leave.) 

Borlase, Rev. J. T. D., B.A., LL b Bangalore. 

Hacking, Rev. Henry, M. A. (On leave.) 

Beoloy, Rev. Ben Darcey Vizagapatam. 

Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner Bangalore. 

Jones, liev. Hugh, m.a. Bolarurn. 

And 12 Junior Chaplains. 

Church of Scotland, 

Dodd, Rev. G . E., MA, b.d. . .. .. .. Presidenev Senior Chaplain, St, Andrew’s 

Church, Bangalore. 

Mackenzie, Rev. Donald Francis, M.A. (On leave.) 

Short, Rev. G , M i). . . . . . , . . Bangalore. 

McLellan, Rev. Duncan Tait Hutchison, M.A. Secunderabad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Penlcy, Rev. Canon II. O. .. .. ,, Shillong. 

Wyldc, Rev. F. St. J. Quinton Lakhlmpur, 

Wood, Rev. W. S. A Slichar. 

Hefton, Rev. T. .. .. Sibsagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains, 

Parker, Canon W.A.H., M \ .. ,. ., Senior Chaplain, Bankipur. 

Tambling, Rev. F. G. H. .. .. .. .. Junior Chaplain, Dmapore. 

Grundy, Rev. B , M.A. Bhagalpur. 

Reginald, Rev. A. J. C.. . ,, Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Ethelred Ju'Jah, Rev. B. A. ., ,, Muzaflarpur and Darblianga. 

Whitley, Rev. E. 11., M.A Ranchi. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fytle, The Right Reverend Rollestone Sterritt, M.A., Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Cowper- Johnson, Rev. Willnd Harry, M.A. .. Chaplain, Mandalay, Archdeacon of Ranvoon, 

and Bishop’s Commissary. 

And 5 Junior Chaplains. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chatterton, Right Reverend E., d.d, .. ,, Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Martin, Ven’ble F. W , . Archdeacon, Nagpur. 

Senior Chaplains, 

Molony, Rev. P. J. (On leave.) 

Clongh, Rev. E. R. Mhow. 

Warden, Rev. A. F. O. Jubbulporo. 

Carter, Rev. B. B., m.a. Saugor. 

And 11 Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Kottlcwell, Rev. H. A Abbottabad. 

Carden, Rpv H. C. .. .. .. ,, Peshawar. 

Ap4 6 Ji|q)or Chapla)q8. 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., m»a., d.d. . . Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Wheeler, The Ven’ble Cauffon High Trevor, m.a. . . Archdeacon, Murree. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Buckw'ell, Rev. Frederick OharieS . . . . . . Ambala. 

Castle, Rev. Willie Wichello, B.A. (On leave.) 

Stephenson, R('V. Canon Henry Stanley, M.A. . . (On leave*,) 

Selwyn, Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry, n A. . . . . (On leave.) 

Camplx)ll, Rev. Rowland William, BA. . . . . (On leave.) 

Maunsell, Rev. Arthur Perseo Gahbett, b.o Oulmarg. 

Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris, m.a Sabathu. 

Henry, Rev. William Ernest Charh'S, M.A. .. .. (On leave.) 

Dbion. Rev. Thos, Harold, m.a. Raisina. 

Barne, Rev. George Dunsford, M.A. .. .. On Foreign Service. 

England, Kev. Herbert George, m.a. .. .. .. (On leave.) 

Strand- Jones, Rev John, B a. .. .. Dalhousie. 

Hemming, Rev. Charles Henry .. .. .. Simla 

Kerr, Rev. George Henry Bruce, B.A Lahore Cantonment. 

Spooner, Rev. H. F. .. .. N. W. F. rrovince. 

Garden, Rev. Henry Craven, m.a .. (On leave). 


And 20 Junior Chaplains. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop tf Lucknow. 

Irwin, The Ven’bie B. C. B., m.a, .. .. .. Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Westmacott, R. . . . . . . . . . . Registrar of the T)ioc<‘se of Lucknow, 

Senior Chaplains, 

Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, m.a. (On leave.) 

Padfleld, Rev. George Augustus Selwyn .. (On leave.) 

Meyler, Rev. Edward Mowbray, B.A. .. .. .. J/indour. 

Cotton, Rev. Ben, m.a. Bareilly. 

Roberts, Rev. Arthur Belton . , . , , . . . lUnikhet. 

Smith, Rev. Francis Herbert, m.a. .. .. .. Chakratta. 

BUI, Rev. Canon Sidney A It red m A . . . . . Kaini Tal 

And 15 Junior Chaplaing with 8 Additional Clergy . 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Tmngram, Rev, J. W , M B d Attached, Army Department, Meerut. 

.Tanvier, Rev. C A R., m \ Allahabad. 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 


Rev. A. J. R(‘vnell, o.B E . Superintending Wesleyan 

Chaplain in India . . Simla. 
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A. W. Buckley, Oifg. Supdt , W(‘Sleyan Chaplain 

in India . . 

A. D. Brown 

A. Yeomans Wright, m.b.e 

W. E. Cullwick, 11 o.F. 

F. A. Wenyon 

F. E. Poad . . . 

J. Dwyer Kelly, h c e 

J. H. Munro, h.c r 

R. H. Spence, H o.f. 

J. E. Davies . . 

R. T. Kerr, h.c.f 

F. S. Briggs 

J. M. Darlington 

A. Whitbread 

J. D. Percy, B.A., H.c f 

T. Harris, M.O., h.c.f 

J. R. Hudson 

Clifford Leser 

G. L. Frost 

A. Plain 


Leave ex. India 

Lahon*. 

Bombay. 

Kirkee. 

Leave ex. India 
Quetta. 
Jubbulpore. 
Jharisl . 

I^eave ex. India. 
Delhi. 

Rawalpindi. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Secunderabad. 

Bangalore. 

I¥.shawar. 

Lucknow. 

Rawalpindi. 

Mhow. 

Bombay, 
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THE HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1924, gives the following table?: - 


— 

1901 

lOll 

1921 

1. British India and Indian 
states — 

(a) Latin Rite . . 

(b) Syriac Rite . . 

1,312,224 

315,923 

1,614,620 

364,660 

1,851,108 

440,488 

2. French India 

3. Portiiguese India .. 

25,859 

262,650 

25,918 

296,148 

Cr-I 

00 

lO 00 
Cl 00 
Cl 

Total, India 

1,916,656 

2,301,346 

2,606,117 

4. Ceylon 

285,018 

322,163 

383,986 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2,201,674 

2,623,509 

2,970,103 


OTK (1) :~In 1 860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,26: , 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

NOTR (2): — The uumbe jof Catholics under the Royal Patronage of Portugal (tlie Padroado) in 
1921 were reckoned at 604,802, of whom more than half are in British India. 

NoiB (3) In 1860 there were 1,504 priests. In 1921 there were 3,158. 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements: — 

(1) The " Syrian Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sutlragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at ail times, ln> 
eluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent nussion centres. 

The Portuguose mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a confiict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the ** padroado ** or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, wlilch after subse* 
quent adjustments now stands as follows: — 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 
gan bishoprics at Ckicbin, Mylapore and 
Damaun (all three covering British terri- 
tory). 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

The archbishopnc of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly, and Tutticorin. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Erisbnagar and Patna, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

One Archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite for the Syrian CbrisUans of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1923 two new dioceses have been 
constituted ; Tutlcorin and Calicut 
The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to reUgious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides wnich there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
coimtry, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
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ofHiodiis, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
tbe most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra. St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, 8t. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly. St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching umversitv 
courses ; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
Tbe total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 
among which those in Cbota Magpur, Guierat, 
Orissa, the Nizam’s Dominions, the Ahmed - 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 

THE SCOTTIS 

The Church of Scotland.— The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. Tbe 
centenary of the churches in the throe 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914 : Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
•faff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns whertj 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with tbe regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable nulitary stations, 
a.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Siaikot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mbow and Quetta. Tiie Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Dutf, one 
of the greatest of modern missionariep, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Import- 
ant branch of tbe mission work of the Church, 


by ahortage of men and money, which il 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
Indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway cbaplamcies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation oj the Paith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down tbe 
record, has tbe advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is usually represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present tiiis post is 
occupied by the most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
D. D., appointed in 1925. 

H CHURCHES. 

but the Bombay College was closed in 1891 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the CJollege of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian commifnity now numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community theie of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 103 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Together with the United 
Free Church St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayroileff 
Girls* Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Ralimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in ** Reports of the Schemes of tbe 
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Church of Scotland,** Blackwood A Sons ; ** The / 
Church of Scotland Year Book ’* and “ The ' 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India! 
and Ceylon.** 

The United Free Church of Scotland.— ! 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only | 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah : 
and one In Bombay, Waudby Road. In Calcutta ! 
the Howrah Church is in the district of the 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education fori 
European children. 1 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura) ; the Santal Parganas’ 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag) ; Hyderabad State (Jalna, ' 
Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madrar ! 
City, Chlngleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- | 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur. : 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti) ; Raj- j 
putana, where the extensive work In- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church I 


in 1860 is now carried on from eleyen 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Chiistian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of hi slier 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Clmrches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson College, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr. Mac- 
kichan are specially associated and Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of the United Free Church. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Thh Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
Britain.— -Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, the United Provinces, 
t he Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
226 missionaries and about 1,253 Indian and 
Singalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 296 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 27 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological Training Colleges 
The CVmrch membership at the close of 1925 
stood at 19 995 and the Christian community 
at 66,389. The membership during the past ton 
years has increased by about 63 per cent, 
and the commui.ity by 50 per cent, in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. i 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
liostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Eduoationaii Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government In the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed In 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of Its 

X6 


Missionary Educational operations. Arts and 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
cewly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : Rev. G. Howells, M.A., 

D.D., b.iitt., pb.p. 

A Vernacular Theological Department likewise 
attaches to Serampore. Tliere is an institute 
also at Cuttack for the training of Indian 
preachers and Bible schools In several centres. 

Tliere are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 6 Hospital**, and 7 Dispen- 
saries.' Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Celcutta and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the 
Mission are the Rev. John Reid and W. Craig 
Eadie , Esq., 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19 Fumival Street, Holbom, London, The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1925 
amounted to £239,684. 

THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— WaS COm. 
mcnced in 1873, and is located In the Telugu 
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Cotmtry to the north of Madras, in the 
Klstna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Oanjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 359 out- 
stations with a staff of 92 mis'^ionaries, including 
a qualified physician, and 1,031 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,399 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 86, communicants 18,833 
and adherents 12,116 for the past year. Seventeen i 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 1 
Educational department are 452 village day 
schools, with 13,927 children, 13 boarding schoolis, 
1 High school, a Normal Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress Is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 80 per cent., tlie Christian 
community by 85 per cent., and scholars by 
500 per cent. The Indian Secretary la the Rev. 
A.. Arthur Scott, Tuni, Godavari District. 

THE American Baptist telugu Mission. | 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and ! 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, j 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Enikalas is carried on at Kaval! 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High ^hools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Organized Telugu Churches number 236, with 
88,713 baptized communicants. There are 102 ' 
missionaries, and 2,190 Indian Workers. The ] 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at i 
Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- ; 
ors. A bible Training School for the training ) 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A tota^ 
of 32,689 receive instruction in 1,270 primarj^ 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 High schools t 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries j 
report 3.823 in-patients, 47,286 out-patients, i 
and 115,073 treatments during the year. ' 

Secretary : Miss E J Draper, Nellore. I 

Ambbioan Baptist Foreign Mission So- , 
OIBTY, organized in 1814, has Missions In Burma | 
begun 1814; Assam 1830; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesitsrlse to the 
celebrated Adoniram Jud«>on. Until 1910 the ' 
Society was known as the American Bafitist, 
B^siooary Union. There are 33 main stations 1 
In Burma, 13 In Assam, 29 in Bengal and Orissa, , 
10 in South India, besides hundreds of out- 1 
aUtlonp. All forms of missionary enterprise | 
come within the scope of the Society. j 

The missionary staff numbers 437 In all, ! 
wMli an Indian workers* staff of 6,992. Com- i 
munlcants number 202,934, Organized chur- 1 
ches number 1,779 of which 1,173 are self -sup- 1 
porting. Educational work is conducted on ' 
a large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades being 4,293 with over 85,027 pupils. | 
The CSiristlan College has 262 students In ool- 
Jege classes. There are twenty High Schools 
with 4,68$ pupllf. i 


Medical work embraces 14 Hospitals and 27 
Dispensaries, in which 61,653 out-patients 
and 4,263 in -patients were treated last year. 

Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than Rs. 5,71,251 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Blble-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. There are 18 
Theological Seminaries and training schools 
with 672 pupils. The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Assam Secretary, llev. R. B. Longwcll, Gauhati. 

Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Rev. Walter E. Wiatt, 15 
I Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary, Rev. Harold 
' I. I'To&t, Balasore, Oiissa. 

I South India (or Telu<ju) Secretary, Rev. W. L. 
j Ferguson, d.d , Madras. 

! The Australian Baptist Mission. — With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, E. 
Bengal. 

Missionary-in-rharffe : Rev. T. C. Kelly, 

Mission House, Serajgunge. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion. — Embracing the societies representing 
the Baptist Churches of the States of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. The field of opera- 
tion.s is In East Bengal. The staff numbers 44 
Australian workers. There are 2.238 com- 
municants and a Christian community of 4,746. 

Secretary, Field Council: Rev. H. J. Sutton, 
M.A., Mymensingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.— H as 16, 
European Missionaries, and 120 Indian Workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 270 ; organised Churches 8 ; elementary 
schools 41, vvitli 1,625 pupils. 

Treasurer: Rev. L. Watts, Kilpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

American Baptist, Bkngal-Orissa Mission, 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 30, 
Indian workers 287, Two English Churches 
and 22 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education- 
al: One Theological and two Boys' High 
Schools and one Girls’ High School and 118 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,559. One Indus- 
trial School for ca^entering, Iron work and 
motoi mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language. 

Secretary : W, $. Dunp, Balasore, Orissa, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission. — 
Operates In Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
or 40 Missionaries of whom 5 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 406 including school 
teachers. There are 11 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1.730, and a Christian com- 
munity of 7,247. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 968 in-patients 
and 12,069 new cases and a total attendance of 
43,163. The Mission conducts .x High schools, 
1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 125 Vernacular 
schools affording tuition for 5.879 Pupilf*. 4 Or- 
phanages, a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for women at Borsad 
and a Mission Press at Surat. The Mission 
has made a speciality of farm colonies, of which 
there are about a score in connection with it, 
most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and llewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary : Rev. M. W. Beatty, b.a , Mission 
House, Anand. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. — The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on \Aork in ten 
districts of the province and one in the N. V,\ 
P. Provinces. Its missionaries number 170, 
and its Indian workers 893. Its educational 
work comprises one Theological Seminary, one 
College, siv High Schools, one Industrial School, 
nine Middle Schools, and 220 Primary Schools. 
The total enrolment in all schools w a? 1 5,065 in 
1925. The Mission is also carrying on Medical 
M'ork through five hospitals and eight dispensa- 
ries. The total Chrlsrian community in con- 
nection with the Mission is 70,086 and Church 
membership 38,517. 

General Secretary : Rev. W. D. Mercer, 
Oujranwala, N. Punjab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 263 
and the Indian Staff 1,211. There are 35 main 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which are self-sup- 
porting. There arc 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows :2 Men’s Colleges, 
and an interest in the Isabella Thobiirn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students 
1,396, Theological School 1, students 24; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180; High Schools 14, students about 1,600; 
Industrial Schools 4; A gri cultural Demonstra- 
tion Farms 4 ; Teachers’ T raining Departments 
7 ; The Miraj Medical School and an interest In 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu- 
dents 100 ; Elementary Schools 230 ; Schools 
of all grades 271, pupils 10,646 ; Medical work : 
Hospitals 6 ; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schools 
371 with 13,401 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the Indian Church, Rs. 4 7,220. 


The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of 
Dr. W. J. Wanless and Dr. C. B. Vail, is well 
known throughout the whole of S. W. India, and 
the Forman Christian College at Lahore under 
the prlncipalship of Rev. E. D. Lucas, D. d.. 
Is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. R. Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and Influence. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. Missions in India'" 
Rev. H. C. Yeltc, M.A., D.D., Saharanpur. 

Secretary t Punjab Mission : Rev. W. J. Weir, 
M.A., Lahore. 

Secretary f North India Mission : Rev. W. T, 
Mitchell, M. A., Mainpuri, U. P. 

Secretary, Western India Mission : Rev. H, 
1C Wright, M.A., Ahmednagar. 

THE New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadbri: 
Punjab. 

Secretary • Miss A E. Henderson, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Aroballa. 

The United Church of Canada Mission. — 
Commenced in 1877 , has 15 main stations in the 
Indore, (iwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Alirajpur, Bar- 
wani, Jobat, Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara and other 
Native States The Mi^Mon Ftaff numbers 81; 
Indian workers 290. This Mission works in 
conjunction with the Presbytery of Malwa of 
the United Church of India (North) which 
reiiorts Organised Churches 14 ; Unorganised 
Churches 12, Communicants 1,386 ; Baptised 
non-commumcants 4i]17 ; catechumens, 152. 
Total Christian community 5,655. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools, High S( liools for boys and girls. 
College, Theological Seminary and Classes. 
Industrial teaching and work are done in the 
three Girls’ Boarding Schools, women’s industrial 
work in Mhow and Rutlam and in Rasalpura Boys* 
School.Technical and practical training is given in 
Printing, Weaving and Carpentry. The Medical 
work is largo. There are three General Hospitals, 
where both men and w’onien Are treated, and 
five Women’s Hospitals and also a number of 
dispensaries in cential and out-statlons. 

Secretary Rev. J. S. Mackay, B.A.» 
Neemuch, C'^ntral India, 

The WELSH Calvinistio Methodist (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassla and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. 
’fhe Kbassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 29,850 ; the total Christian community 
81,461 ; organised Churches 650: Elementary 
schools number 626, scholars 17,209: in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries. Three Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries i>rovide annually for 
more than 10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Rev. P. J. Sandy, Duitlang, Aijal. 
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The American Argot Mission of the Reform- 
ed Church in America organised in 1853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chittoor 
districts in S. India with a staff of 54 Missionaries, 
and 695 Indian ministers and workers. Cliurches 
number 17, 'Communicants 4,848 ; total Chris- 
tian community 19,937; Boarding schools 12, 
scholars 970 ; Theological school 1, students 35 ; 
Voorhees College, Vellore, students 143, High 
schools 3, scholars 1,794 ; Training schools 2, 
students 98; Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and School 1, total pupils 156 ; Elementary 
4 chools 225, scholars 8,264. Two Hospitals and 


4 Dispensaries with a staff of 36 provided for 
1,500 In- patients and 26,107 out-patients exclud- 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore, 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
I ocated at Vellore, the head quarter of the Mission . 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for S. India is near Madanapalle, Arogiavaram 
P. O , Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary : Rev. H. J. Scudder, M A , b.d.> 
Punganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. — Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Shoiapur. It was commenced in 1813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and varied. The staff at the begin- 
ning of 1926 consisted of 48 missionaries and 631 
Indian workei’s operating m Stations and 133 
out-stations exclusive of Bombay City. Organis- 
ed Churches number 70 with 9,492 communi- 
cants, and 7,602 adherents. Tiiere is a Lepei 
work at Shoiapur. The Educational work em- 
braces 14 tiaining and secondary schools, with 

I, 116 pupils and 158 piimary schools, with 7,007 

pupils, tiirec-tlfths of whom are iion-Christians. 
A Theological College at Ahmednagar trains for 
the Indian Ministry. Zenana work and Indu-j- 
trlal work aie vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry and lace work A school 
for the blind is conducted on both Educational 
and Industrial lines. Thousands of iiaticnts 
were treated in the Hospitals and dispensaries of 
the Mission last year This Mission was tlie 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the Marathi tongue. At Shoiapur, a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is carried on under the 
supervision of (Jovernment. Secretary. Rev 
William Hazen, m a., Shola])ur. i 

The Madera Mission.- In the south of the 
Presidency founded m 1811, has a staff of 65 
missionaries and 972 Indian woikers, operates m 
the Madura and Raniuad Distiicts and has a 
communicant loll of 9,756 and a total 
Christian community ot 28,320 and 33 
organized Churches most of which are 
entirely self-supporting and self-govcining. 
Schools number 322 with 17,873 pupils Theie 
is a First Grade College in Madura, high and 
training schools for girls and hospitals for men 
and women. At Pasumalai thiee miles from 
Madura, a high school, training scliool, theologi- 
cal institution, trade school and school ot agricul- 
ture. Five elementary boarding schools are 
found in as many out-stations, industrial work 
is increasingly a part of tlie curricula of(all schools 
above the lower grade. The Secretary is the Rev . 

J. H. Dickson, b.a.,b.Sc., Pasumalai. 

The Aboot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Eeformed Cbnrcb of America In 1851. 


The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
JIORTH Ambrioa.— Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The 
total mission staff isrepiesented by 15 missiona- 
ries and 30 Indian workers. There are 75 
communicants and a Christian community of 
158 Ten Elementary Schools provide for 200 
pupils. 

Secretaries'.'R^&y. J. S. Otteson, Anialnf‘r,Rhan- 
debh, and Mr. Dover, Baksa Duar, Bengal. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among the Bhils in M est Khandesh has 28 
missionaries and 60 Indian workers. There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 850 of whom 348 are communicants. There 
are H Elementary Schools, 2 Training Schools 
and 4 School Homes. The pupils in all schools 
are 375. 

Secretary: Rev. E. N. Gustafsson, Nandurbar, 
West Khandebh. 

Free Church of Finland Mission. — Total 
Mission Staff is represented by 8 Missionaries, 
one being on fuilough, qdc native Pastor, two 
Catechists, one Tcaciier. There are about 133 
communicants and total community 218. There 
is one day school, two dispensaries, Weaving and 
Hand-Carder industiies. 

Acting Secretary : Rev. E. A. Ollila, Lachung, 
Gangtok, V. O. Sikkim. 

THE London Missionary SociETY.—Com- 
mcnced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in 8. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 133, Indian workers 2,^50; 
Organised Churches 52u ; Communicants 
19,450 and Christian Community 138,800. 
There are 1 Christian College, students 169; 
2 Theological Institutions, students 70 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 12 High 

bools pupils 4,849 ; 25 Boarding schools, 
scholars, 1,167 and 862 Elementary schools with 
45,150 scholars. In medical work Hospitals 
number 6, Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 
7 European, 41 Assistants and 3,971 in- 
patients and 174,898 out-patienu for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, and Benares. Evaiigellstlc work is 
cairied on amongst the thousands of pilgrims 
visiting Benares. Special efforts are 
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made amongst the l^ama Sudras and the abori- and congregation said to be the largest in 

glnal tribes known as the Majhwarc, Theros and India, and a large Printing Press, the centre of 

Pankas. The S. India district and Travancore the s. Travancore Tract Society. 

are divided into the Kanarcse, Telugn, Tamil, and Calmtla Secretary: Miss A L. liakcr, 1, Eally- 

Malayalam fields with 19 stations and 800 out- ganj Circular Eoacl, Calcutta. 

stations. At Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott Benare’^ Secretary. The itev. J. C. .Tackson, 

Memorial College with 985 students, a Church London IMission, Benares, XI.P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


Thb Christian and Missionary alliance. 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries wore at work in 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, IChandesh, Gujarat, 1 
North-West Frontier Province and Darjeeling 
District. There is a staff of 83 missionaries 
and 152 Indian workers. The number of mis- 
sion stations is 19. w ith additional out-stations. 
There is a Chiistlan community of 2,300 adults 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls, 2 Training Schools for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal, 

Executive Secretary : 'Rtw. W. Moyser, Akola. 
Berar, C.P. 

The Church of the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work in l‘<95, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Bacoda and 
Rajplpla States. Its staff number 6l foreigii 
workers Including missionaries’ wives, and 24 1 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersed) member- 
ship stands at 3,405. Education i'^ carried on in 6 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools lor 
Boys, and 114 Village Day Schools. Females j 
under instruction number 4 79, males 2,409, total 
under instruction 3,148. There arc 77 Sunday 
Schools having 165 teachers and a total (mrol- 
ment of 3,313. There were 37,853 calls at miS'.Jon 
dispensaries in 1924. The foreign medical Bt.tff 
consists of lour doctors, three nurses, and 
one medical Evangelist At Umalla, llaj- 
pipla State, there is a Horn** for Babies with 
22 inmat('s. Industrial work is carried on 
in six of the Boarding Schools, and a voca- 
tional training school was opened at Aiikles- 
var in .Tune 1924. Evangelistic, Temper- 
ance and Publicity work receives duo emphasis, 
the “ Gujarati Sunday School Quarterly ” (1,800 
copies) and the “ Prakash Patra,” a Christian 
monthly of 500 copies, are published. Secretary 
L. A. Blickenstalf, Bulsar, Surat District. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission. — 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations — Xlicd 
Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapiir (Bhor i 
State), Poona District ; Lonand, M. S. M. Ily., I 
Satara District ; and Pandharpur, Sholapur . 
District. The staff consists of 26 European 
and 36 Indian workers, with a community of 
about 25 Indian Christians and their families. 
The main work is evangelising in the villages, 
women’s zenana work, and primary education. 
Medical work is conducted at each station, with 
a hospital at Pandharpur Headquarters : Nas- 
rapur, Poona District. Secretary: J. W. Sto- 
thard. 

The American Churches of God Misfion. 
— Has two missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at Ulu- 
barla, Howrah District. 


Executive Secretary: Rev. Howard W. Co- 
ver, M.A., Bogra, E.B R. 

Reeordinj Secretary: Rev. A. E. Myers, b.a., 
Uliibaria, Howrah. 

The India Christian Mission. — Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 43 stations, and out-stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 45 Primary schools and 
two Industrial Schools In the Ellore District, 
also Bible Training Institute, Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, S. India, stations also in 
Nuwara Eliya, ivrulpotha Uva Province and 
Polgahawella, Ceylon ; Girls' Orphanage at 
Colombo ; Industrial School for children of 
mixed parentage, Nuwara Eliya. Total Chris- 
tian community 4 092, Director.* Rev. A. S. 
Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church op the Nazarexe Mission* — 
Has its head(|uartcrs for Western India at Bui- 
daua, Bciar, wheic it has a Boys’ Boarding 
School. It also has fifty girls in school This 
Mission also has thiee stations in Thana District, 
namely Khardi, Vasind, and Murbad. At 
present tluue are only' four missionaries in this 
})art ot India also 32 Indian preachers and 
Bible women. 

President of the Council : Rev. A. D. Fritzlan, 
Biildana, Bciar. 

The headquarters for Eastern India are at 
I KLshorganj, Mymensmgh District, with an orphaii- 
1 age and a force ot 4 niihsionaries * also about 11 
' Indian pu'acheis and Bible women. This makes 
I a total at ])iesent of 8 missionaries and about 
j 43 Indian workeis foi The Church of The Naza- 
I rciie ill India. 

j President of the Council \ Rev. G F. FiaiiKliu* 

I Ivishoiganj, Mymensmgh Distiict. 

I The tanakpur and Lohaghat Bible an.” 

I Medical Mission — Was established in 1910. It 
I is now carried on in Tanakpur and District 
I only, that neighbourhood having again been 
' attached to the Naini Tal District in Kumaon. 

I Address : Tanakpur, Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway, United Provinces. 

The Hbphzibah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion— Has six missionaries. Field Superin- 
tendent ; D. W. Zook, Adra, B. N. By. 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary: Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinnb* 
velly (Dornakal Mission)— Opened in 1904, 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
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Christians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly 
4,000 Telugu Christians in 100 villages and 35 
Paliar Christians in the hills. Secretary: Eev. 
R. V. Asirvadam, Palamcottah. 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874. 
is an inter-denoniinational and international 
Society for tlu' establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and ot their 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largely m India, Cluna, Korea and Japan. Its 
work 111 India is eniiied on through co-oi>eiation 
with 30 IMissionaiy Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 40 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 5,000 inmates and is aiding oi has 
some connection w ith woik for lepeis at 34 other 
places in India. Altogether m India over 7,000 
lepers aie being helped. 

The Mission ailso luovldcs for the scgiegation 
of the healthy children of lepeis from their 
diseased parents. Moie than 050 children aie 
thus being saved from becoming lepeis. 

An important feature of the woik of the 
Mission is the measuie ot successful medical 
treatment where by early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 


Provinces. Organs : The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English sold 
at Re. 1 per year post free), Qasid (a monthly 
journal in Persian Urdu) at Re 1-8-0, Deepekai 
(a monthly journal in Tamil and Kanaresc) at 
8 as. per year, post free 

General Secretary: Rai Bahadur A. C. Mu- 
kcrji, B.A , K.m S Otfice, Vepery, Madras. 

The Seventh Day Adventists —The Se- 
venth-day Adventists commenced mission work 
in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
approximately five hundred workers, European 
and Indian, including ninety-seven ordained 
or licensed ministers. Evangelistic and educa- 
tional work is conducted in fifte(‘n vernaculars, 
besides w’ork for English-speaking peoples in 
the large cities. For administrative purposes, 
the work is organised into tour Union Missions 
located as follows •— 

Burma Union Mission of S D. A. (J. Phillips, 
Superintendent). Office address . — 1, Franklin 
Road, Rangoon. 

North-East India Union Mission of S. D. A. 
(A. H Williams, Superintendent). Office 
address' — 30, Paik Street, Calcutta. 


Most of the Mission’s income is received from , 
voluntary contributions Some funds aie laiscd I 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India, was leceived from 
Britain, although the provincial Governments 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 1 
Lepers, of which H E. Lady Wilson, who repre- 
sents the Bombay Pici^ideucy, is a Vice-Presi- 
dent. ^ 

Hon, Treantrer : Henry F. Lewis, Esq., 12, 
Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 33, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London, W. C. The Secretary tor India 
8 Mr. A. Donald Miller, Puruha, Behar. 

Thh Regions beyond Missionary Union. 
-An inter-denominational Society commenced 


North-West India Union Mission of S. D. A- 
(I. F. Blue, Superintendent). Office ad- 
dress. — 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

South India Union Mission of S. D. A. (G. G 
Lowry, Superintendent). Office address: — 
7, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and 
Burma is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. 
(A. W. Cormaek, President ; C. L. Terry, 
Secretary ami Treasurer. Office address ’ Post 
Box No. 15, Poona). On the same estate is 
an up-to-date publishing house, devoted entire- 
ly to the printing of evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address : Oriental Watchman Pub- 
I lishing Association, Post Box No. 35, Poona). 
A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted 
in different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoone, European education is 


work at Motiharl, Behar, in 1900, and now ' provided, a regular high-school course, with 

occupiei 6 stations and 6 out-stations in the i inore advanced work for commercial and other 

Champaran and Saran Districts, with a «tafi ] special students, being available. In all the 
of 13 European and 3 Indian Missionaries ami j aenominational boarding schools increasing ein- 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main - 1 p^asis is being laid on vocational work, the 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ [ Students being required to share in the domestic 
Orphanage and Boarding School, 1 M. E. School | institutions, and m many cases 

and 16 Primary Schools, with 500 pupils j engage m some trades work or other. Four 

Communicants number 80. Secretary: Rev. i physicians, one maternity worker, (C.M.B.) 
J. Z. Hodge, Motiharl. | jukj ^ number of qualified nurses are employed, 

—Established 1905, it has a staff of 17 Indian 2,500, organised into 66 churches ; and in 
Missionaiies and 6o ' addition a substantial community of enquirers 

Operates in Montgomery District (the i^njab), receiving systematic instruction. 157 Sab- 
Nul^w Tahsil (U. P.), Haluaghat, M^en- Schools are conducted with an enrolled 

Blngh District (Bengal), Jharsauudah (B. & O.), TnoTnhf*^^hm of 3 716 
North Kauara, Mirajgaon and (Bombay).— membership ot 3,716. 

Karmala Talukas (Bombay), Parkal Taluq The American Mennonitb Mission.— 
(Nizam's Dominions) and Tirupattur Taluk (N. Established 1899, works in the 0. Provinces. 
Arcot). Christian community over 7,000. Thirty - 1 Mission staff numbers 30, Indian workers 80, 
One Elementary Schools and High Schools, one i Church members 1,400, 1 Industrial Training 
printing press, two Dispensaries and one Hospi- Institution, 1 High School, 2 Vernacular Middle 
tal. Annual expenditure Rs. 70,000. Supported j Schools, 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for untainted 
by Indian CJhristians of all denominations and j children of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 
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1 Widows* Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; Elementary 
Schools, 9 ; Dispensaries, 0. 

Secretary : Rev. A. C. Brunk, Dhamtari, C. P. 
The general coneebenob—Mennonite 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the 0. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 20 ; l-^eper. Medical, 
Orphan. Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev, P. W. Penner, 
Janjgir, 0. P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 18, Churches 6, Communicants 171 : Chris- 
tian community 397; 2 Boarding schools with 
8 ’» boarders and 3 Elementary schools. 
Secretary : Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 
C. P. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Established 1892, occupies stations m India 
ill Mysore State In the Coimbatore and Ananta- 
pur Districts and also stations in Panadura, 
Ceylon. Mission staff 31 ; Indian workers 138 ; 
Churches 13, with Communicants 574, and 
Christian community 2,399 ; Orphanages 6 ; 
Elementary schools 43 ; pupils 1,193. 


Women’s Christian Medical College, 
WITH WHICH IS incorporated THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women.— in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women wa«« opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M A , m D., was its Founder and 
Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
ZenAna and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 200 
beds. In 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted foi trainmg,and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 32 yeai*^ ICO ineilicai stuih'iits have quali- 
fied as doetois, besides compounders, nurses 
and dais At piesent over 90 are in training 
as medical students, is as compounders, 56 as 
nurses ami 3K as dais Aew laiioratones have 
been built for ('liiiieal Pathology for Physio- 
logy and for tlumistry and fhysies and new 
quaiters for the Si^tsrs and Nurses. 


Secretary: Mr. N. F. Silsbee, Richards Town, 
Bangalore, S. India. 

The boy«»* Christian Home Mission.— 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899. Mission staff J7, Indian 
workers J25. There are elementary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows' Home, where Industrial training is 
given. There are four main c+atlons — At Dhood, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraieh, Orai and 
Benaies in TTnitcd Provinces. There are also 
34 out-stations. DireHori Rev. JohnE. Norton, 
Dhond. Poona District. Secretary : W. K. 
Norton, Benares, U. P. 


Ladies* Societies. 


Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters’ 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in six stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 3 in the Punjab There are 78 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 40 Assistant 
Missionaries, 191 Indian teachers and muses 
and 6 7 Bible women. During 1925 there were 
3,208 in-pationts in the fi\c hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Benares, .Taunpur, Luck- 
now and Patna), but the Victoria Hospital, 
Benares, was closed. 'ITicro were 26,211 out- 
patients, 96,187 attendances at the Dispen- 
saries. In their 30 schools were 2,302 pupils, 
and there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women In Zenanas, 1,345 women were regularly 
taught and 1,363 houses were visited. The 
57 Bible women visited 435 villages; the number 
of houses was 1,308. 

Hon. Treasurer : The Lord Meston of 
Dunottar. 

Secretaries : Rev. Dr Carter, Rev. E, S. Carr, 
(Hop.), apd Miss R, Manjper. 


THE Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies. Its acti- 
vities now include a hostel for women students. 
In addition to educational, 'jocial, and evange- 
listic work, and a Holiday House for students 
and other ladies at Berdi-Gholvad, B. B. 

(’. T. Ry Warden . Miss Gedge, Vacchagandhi 
Road, P. O. 7. Bomiiay. 

The ramab\i Mttkti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orplians, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is cairied on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaoii, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Clirist, under the 
United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis, 
U.S A., began work in India in 1882. It works 
in the Central Provinces and South United Pro- 
vinces. There are 86 Missionaries including 
missionaries’ wives and 349 Indian workers. 
There arc 14 Organised Churches with the 
membership of 2,385. There is a Christian com- 
munity of 4,117. There are 7 Hospitals and 12 
Dispensaries in wdiich 141,264 in-patients and 
out-patients were treated last year. T'wo Orpha- 
nages and Industrial Homes show 376 in- 
mates. A Boarding School for girls and 
fine for boys and 3 Hostels for boys show 501 
inmates. 2 Leper Asylums have 160 In- 
mates. A Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 
Road admitted 95 patients during the year. An 
Indiwtrial School is conducted at Damoh in 
connection with which a 400 acre farm is used 
for practical work. In the Home for women and . 
children at Kulpahar needle work, garden- 
ing, etc., are taught m connection with which 
a large business is done each year. The Mission 
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Press at Jubbulpore printed about 3,000,000 
pages of Christian Literature. There is a High 
School ; also 8 Middle Schools, 28 Primary 
Schools with about 3,000 pupils. 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. 3’heso two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciple-^ of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer’. W. n. Scott, Jub- 
bulpore, C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Cehtrai Asian Mission, with a Church 
Dispensary and School, is found on the N.-W 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafnstan as its objec- 
tive. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provlnce.s, and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some work going on in that of Gwalior. There 
are 7 Churches, 14 missionaries, 185 member.^ 
in full communion, 1,076 Christian adherents; 
1 boarding School for girls and 1 also for 
boys, 2 Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools and 
12 Primal y Schools; and tuo hospitals with 
dispensaries attached. In addition to a self- 
supporting w'eaving community at Itarsi and a 
Farm Colony at Mukoriya, in Hoshangabad 
District. Secretaiy : 'fSHr. k. Taylor, Sehore Can- 
tonment, C. I. 

The American Friends’ Mission with 8 Mis- 
sionaries IS working in Bundclkhand. Secretary : 
Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong,C. I. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Secretary : The Chaplain, 11, Mission Bow, 
Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
In the G. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
bold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United Luthe- 
ran Church in America — Formerly American 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Guntur and 
Rajahmundry. Work is conducted in the 
Godavari, Kistna, Guntur ami Vizagapatam 
Districts. Its Missionary staff consists of I06, 
including Missionaries’ wives and 3,221 Inaian 
workers. The baptised membership is 106,503 
There are 928 Village Schools, 13 Boys’ Board- 
ing Schools, 6 Girls’ Boarding Schools, 3 High 
Schools, a Second Grade College, 7 Bible and 
Secular Training Schools, a Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hospitals and 2 
Mission Presses. Chairman : The Rev. G. A. 
Rupley Rentichintala. 

The Evanoblioal National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden, founded in 
1866, occnples the districts of Saugor, Betul, 
and Chindwara In the Central Provinces. 
Th^re are about 2,000 Cllbrcli members consti- 


tuted into an indigenous Church with 12 
local congregations. The European and Indian 
Staff numbers 34 and 165 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists and 
pastor's, and one training school for training 
Bible Women. 38 Day Schools with 1.442 
children. 35 Sunday Schools with 1,121 
children. 10 Dispensaries with 39,068 patients 
during 1922. 3 Workshops, one of them with 
an aided Carpentry School. One Female 
Industrial School, one Widows’ Home, 6 
Orphanages and one Boarding School for 
Christian children. At the end of 1922 there 
were 165 boys and 218 girls in these institu- 
tions. 

Secretary : Rev. G. A. Bjork, B.D., Chhind- 
wara, C. P. 

The Kanarese Evangelical Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, was 
oiganised on January 1st, 1919, to take over the 
Mlh'^ion woik done formeily by the Basel Evan- 
gelical Mission in twm of her fields, namely, the 
Districts of South Kaiiaia and South Mahratta. 
In 1926 a union was eltech'd bi'twemi the Home 
Boards at Lausanne and Basel, but as before 
Lausanne will be specially lesponsible for the 
two distiicts in th<*ii charge at picscnt. The 
Mibsionaiics and the Funds come fiom Switzer- 
land. It is hoi)ed that a few of the former Basel 
Missionaries will leluin to these Distiicts. The 
last available figures are 12 chief stations and 
56 outatatioTis with a total missioiiaiy staff of 35 
and 412 indian workeis. There are 48 oiganised 
congregations with a total membership of 
12,324, whicli gave a total contribution of 
Rs. 16,107-1-11 for chuirh and mission work. 
Educational work embraces 72 schools, of which 
there an* High Schools. The total number of 
scholars is 8,626. 

Medical work is done at Betgcn, South 
Mahratta, with a full stalf and a hospital and 
two blanch hospitals and dispciisaiies. A 
Women's and ('hildn'ii's Hospital was opened 
in June 1923 at Udipi, South Kanara, and has 
been enlarged of late. 

The Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
department for women’s work and a large 
Publishing Department at Sfangalore with a 
bookshop and a printing picss occupying some 
150 haixls and doing woik in many languagcjs. 

Ag. Secretary * The Rt‘V. P. E. Burkhardt, 
ph..D, Udipi, South (Janaia. 

The Church of Sweden Mission was 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1915 in the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Ramnad 
Districts. Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and 8. Arcot 
Distiicts with diaspora congregations In Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo. European staff 
numbers 37, Ordained Indian Ministers 37; 
Indian workers 81, Organised Churches 44; 
Baptised Membership 24,611 ; Schools 341 ; 
Pupils 16,641 (12,7.52 boys and 3,889 girls); 
and Teaching Staff 735. President : Rt. Rev. 
Bishop E. Henman, l>.i)., rh.D. Ti ichinopoly . 

The India Mission of the Evangelical Lut- 
heran synod of Missouri, Ohio and O.S., is 
located In North Arcot, Salem ahd Tinnevelly 
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Districts, in Travancore, and the Kolar Gold 
Fields, with 18 missionaries, 3 nurses (American), 

1 doctor (Indian), 1 Zenana worker, 1 American 
teacher in charge of Missionary Home for child- 
ren, and 1 Lady educationist. Besides the 
three Training Institutes there are one complete 
and one incomplete High Schools, and among 
the Elementary Schools three complete Higher 
Elementary. In addition to evangelistic and 
educational work, the Mission has now an up- 
to-date Dispensary and Lying-in Hospital with 
18 beds in Ambiir, a Dispensary in Krish- 
nagiri (Salem) and a Theological Seminary. 
Secretary : Kev. T, Outknecht, Nagcrcoil, S. 
Travancore. 

The Danish Missionary society.— Esta- 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy Hills 
and in Madras, has a total staff of 319 Indian 
and 43 European workers, (Communicants 
1,668, Christian community 4,380, 1 High 
School, 3 Boarding Schools, 2 Industrial Schools, 

1 Orphanage, 2 Hostels and Elementaiy Schools 
96, total scholais 4,665. 

President: Rev. K. Lange, m.a , b.d., Cudda- 
lore, N. T. 

Treasurer: Rev. K. Heiberg, B.A., b.d., 38, 
Broadway, Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27; Indian workers 480; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian community 
23,000; organised churches 36; boarding 
schools 4 ; pupils 608 ; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,035; Industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
1 ; children 29. Secretarv : Rev. P. O. Bodding, 
Dumka, Santal Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act. — in 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the “ Gazette of India": — 
“ The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermausberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behai 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” | 

In Juno, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — *' Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approYal 
of the GoTeinment of India and partly of 


Government officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the appro va* of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1856, "at first confining 
its activities to what ig now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found In Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what Is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 489,217, 
of whom 29,904 were baptised the year ending 
with 1925. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depress('d classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational w ork of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
42,529. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the voung people of the Church, 
there now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 20,253 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
159,520. 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing w'ork in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-i-Hind, the 
Rafiq-i-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for w'omcn and children are issued 
in seveml of the vernaculars, as are lesson helps 
of various grades for the Sunday Schools. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
I General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
In India are represented by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-five 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. Ilie work 
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is supervised by four Bishops, elected by the included in this statement. The European staff 
General Conference, and resident as follows : ■ numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, Bansalore ; Bishop Indian workers ; Communicants 18,613, and 
John W. Ivobinson, Jlelhi ; Bishop Frederick ' total Christian community 101.246. There are 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop Brenton T. | 7 large numbers of organieed Churches many of 
Badley, Bombay. | which are self-supporting. 


The American vveslevan Methodist :mis- 
6ION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters 
Stations with missionaries, Banda, Maroli, via 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Hoad Sta* 
tion), Surat District. Pardl 6, Surat District 
Six missionaries on field. Two on furlough. One 
under appointment. Four mam stations. 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school. 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin- 
tendent, C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Tliana District. 

Tub Reformed Fpiscopal Church op 
America at Latipur and Jmcknow, U. B., has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Oiitstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly lOO. 

Th2 Wesleyan Methodist Missionakj 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon ii^ 1814). The Mission in India, apart | 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synodo with 2 Froviucial Synods. There is a 
large Bnghsh work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Mihtary work and English churches. 


Educational work comprises 8 Christian 
Colleges, students, 2,033 ; 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
8,-127; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400, 923 
Elementary schools, witb 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis 
pensanes, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 
M. S There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
j 28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,532 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £25,000. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 


The districts occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Cejlon Provincial Synod for purposes ot 
administration, Its statistics arc no longer 


1 America — Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 19 Missionaries and 42 
Indian worKer'-. Organised churches 4, l Theolo- 
gical school and 6 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo- Vernacular schools and Dispensaries 3. 
Secretary Rev. Elizabeth Moreland, VeotmaP, 
Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army m India were under the immediate 
direction of eight Tenitorlal Commanders, in 
part responsible tc Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India and in part 
to International Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country Into lour 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters. 

Northern India — The area under this com- 
mand is the S. A. work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangeli^tic work 
in the Punjab, and in several centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab Is situated an agricultural 
settlement consisting of a large village of 1,800 
inhabitants who cultivate some 2,000 acres of 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rights, the Government having given it 
^.o the Salvation Army on easy terms. This 
is proving to be very successful. 


The Kainl)ardarl of a large tract of country 
in the Punjab, eompiiMiig some two thousand 
acres of land, has b(‘(‘n baiid(‘d over to the 
Salvation Ainiy, foi the purpose of establishing 
a Colony. 

Other industries include Weaving Schools, 
Agricultural, Dairy and Fruit Farms, Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, 2 Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries. 

Village Centres occupied, 1,8 il ; Ofllcers, 390, 
Employees, 246 ; Social Institutions, 23. 

TerrUorial Ileadquarters : S. A.,* Ferozepore 
Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

TerrUorial Commander : Colonel Himmat 
Singh (Baugh). 

ChieJ Secretary : Lt -(i^olonel Jeyadas (Han- 
cock). 

Western India. — The three Territories of 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are established a Targe General 
Hospital — Thomas Emery Memorial — several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
20,000 patients are treated, over 210 Day 
and Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
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Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, conditionally Released Prisoners’ Horae, 
Weaving Schools ; a Factory for Weaving, 
Warping, and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of some hundreds 
of Salvationists. 

Corps, 310; Outposts, 47rj ; Officers, 626, of 
whom 461 are Indian ; employees and teachers, 
32 : Social Institutions, 15. 

Territorial Headquarters ; S, A. Moreland 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander'. Commissioner Hors- 
kins. 

Chief Secretary : Lt.*Col. Jaya Prakas (Gore). 

Msdras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nelloro, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godaveri Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also 
Bangalore. 

There are the following agencies at work: — 
257 Corps and outposts, viz , places in 
which work is systematically done. 

1C6 Village Priraaiy schools, 4 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3,588. 2 Industrial Schools for children of 
Criminal Tribes. 1 Rescue Home. 1 Silk Farm, 
where some 60 boys are being instructed in the 
various branches of sericulture, 2 institutions 
for the training of officers and 1 girls’ boarding 
school. 

1 Trading Department, where cloth, lea- 
ther goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc., 
the products of Industrial Institutions, are 
disposed off. 

Territorial Headquaiters — The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Territorial Con manler : Colonel N. Muthiah, 
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I Chief Secretary : Lleut.-Col. Charles F. A. 
Mackenzie (Anandham). 

The South Indian Territory of the 

Salvation Army comprises that vast stretch 
of country to tho^outh of a line drawn from Pon- 
dicherry, skirting the State of Mysore, to the 
most soutlurly point of the Bombay Presidency, 
though the real sphere of operations is in Tra- 
vancore, that m Cochin State and the Tinne- 
velly District adjoining Travancoro being of 
a few ycais. The work had a very humble 
beginning on an <>state in Travancore, being 
commenced prmeipally for the well-being of 
the coolies and labourers, but it had gradually 
increased and extended, the entire inhabitants 
of certain viliagi's have become Salvationists 
and to-day representatives of The Army are 
carrying on that work m 1,102 different villages . 

In the villages round Nagcrcoil over a thou- 
sand women liave been taught lace-making and 
needle-work, and as a direct result their home 
income has been considerably helped. The 
Medical work, too, plays an important part in 
the W'ork of the Sal \ at ion Army. Staff Cap- 
tain (Dr.) W, A. Noble is in charge of this 
branch, v\hlcli consists of the mother hospital, 
known as tlie Catherine Booth Hospital, and 
six Brancli Hospitals Its value has been 
increased by the bringing into being of a Dental 
Department. 

There arc 1,102 Coips and outposts, i.«., 
villages in which w'ork is sj stematically earned 
on; 1,138 Officers and Teachers; 302 Day 
Schools, 2 Boardmg Schools, 1 Hostel, 
4 Training Garrisons ; two Homes of Rest for 
J'hiropean and Indian W orkers. 

Terntonal ITcndquaders ' The Salvation Army, 
K ura\ ancoiia m , Tri\ andi uni . 

Tcndorial Commander : Lt -Colonel (Mrs.) 
A. Trounce. 


Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
law^rs as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against | 
ft Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
Against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be ^plied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some' 
owes altered and relaxed. Instances can be 


found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage /ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law Is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessar; law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.’* 
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Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Benry Cunningham described it as " hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1883, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Bjjrnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British hndia is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
” The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal (!lode has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes are now in force. ! 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. ' 
Mnddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of j 
statute . law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration ] 
of Government such measures of consolida- j 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of I 
formal perfection in the statute law of India.', 
In several branches of the law consolidation ' 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European B ftisb 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of ' 
the High Courts. It was then enacted thati 


European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ” to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Stra^hey (” India ”). “ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same oflGice. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the distnet magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jiirv of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted; — ‘‘That In 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made In the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of givbig 
effect to their proposals.” As a result of the 
recommendations of the Eacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was fuither 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act xn of 192ii in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (56443-463) the new Chapter XXXItl 
(55443-449) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
measure reduced the diflerences between the 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were constl- 
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tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Huclder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Banwon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending tor proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal court- 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions- 
consistfng of one or more districts and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessloiia judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to ia,flict any punfshraent authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or Juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 


The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
hla functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to trv 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis* 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
slmirar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side ol some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side ol certain ol 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there Is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the banisters practising in each EUgh Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
AUahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
Is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate, In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
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similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suMce. The 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1923 reiating to the constitution ot Bar 
Councils for ^hc several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, XXXVUI of 1926 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) Indicates the character and 
incidence of this development. “ During the 
lost forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of v/hom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
eitors, of whom more than 130 wore Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.” 


membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non -officials of stan'Iing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are oflSlcers 
of the Court, 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 


Law Officers. 

The Govemmert of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted In this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, m 
Calcutta he is eissisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attachea to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the JucMcial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consnltB the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister) ; the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 


The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal pro\ince8. Their constitution and 
functions are fully desenbed in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.v,). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-General-ln-CounciJ Is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of certain enactn entb 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Sanderson, The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot .. 

Cbatarji, The flon’ble Sir Xalini Ranjaii, Kt., 

Walmsley, The Hon’ble 5lr, Hugh, i,o.s (On leave) . . 
Eankln, The Hon. Mr, George Claus, Bar-at-Law (On 
leave.) 

Greaves, The Hon'ble Mr. William Ewart 

Newbould, The Hon'ble Mr. B. B 

GboCb, The Hon. Mr. Charu Ohander, Bar.-at-Law . . 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne J iidge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, ( On deputation). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Bengal Judicial Department - coh^/. 


Buckland, The Hon. Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Pearson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Grayhurst, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Siihrawardy, The Hon. Mr. Justice Zahhadur Eahim 
Zahid , Bar.-at-Law. 

Cuming, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, i.o.S* 
Ohosh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bepin Behari 


I uisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Panton, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Brookes 
Henderson . 

Page, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, Kt . . 

Mukharji, The Hon. Mr. Justice Manmatha Hath 


Ditto. 

])itto. 

Ditto. (Additional). 


Chotzner, The Hon. Mr. Justice Allred James, I.C.S. 
Gregory, The Hon. Mr. Justice Walter Jasper, Bar-at* 
Law. 

Duval, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Philip, c.i.E., I.O.B. 
Graham, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Fuller, i.o.s. 
Cammlade, The Hon. Mr. Justice Paul Eugene, i.o.s. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. (Officiating). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ditto ( „ ). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 


Mallik, The Hon. Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra, I.O S. Ditto. ( „ ). 

Roy, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gyanendra Hath, i.o.s. Ditto. ( ,, ). 

Chakrabarti, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dwarka Hath .. Ditto. ( „ ), 

Mltter, B. L., Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. .. Advc cate* General. 


Gooding, G. C. 

LiddeU, H. C., I.o.s 

Khundkar, H. A., Bar*at-Law 

Dwarka Hath Chakrabattl, M.A., b.l. 
Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Hath 
Ramfiey, Maurice 


Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs. 

Deputy Superintendent .md Remem- 
brancer ot Legal Affairs. 

Senior (iovirnment Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Registrar. 


Ghatak, H., M.B.E. 

Satish Mitra, Cliandra 
Moses, 0,, Bar.-at-Law .. 

Kirkham, Joseph Alfred . . 

Stork, H. C., I 0 8. 

Counsell, Frank Bertram . . 

Kinney, Alexander 

Bonnerjee, K. K. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law 
Falkner, George McDonald 
Bose, B.D.. Bar.-at-Law .. 


Master and Official Referee. 

Registrar in insolvency. 

Clerk of the Crown for Crim’nal 
^e9sions. 

Secretary to the Chief Justice and 
Head Clerk. Decree Department. 

Rpgistiar and Taxing Officer, Appel - 
lat‘ Jurisdiction. 

Dep'ity Registrar. 

Administrator-General and Offieial 
Trustee. 

Official Receiver. 

Official Assignee. 

Ed tor of Law ReixirLs. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Marten, The Hon. Sir Amberson B 

Crump, The Hon'hle Mr. Louis ( harles, i.e.s. 
Kemp, The Hon. Mr. Hoi man Wright, Bar-at-Law 
Blackwell, The Hon Mr. 0 . p.. Bar-at-Law, 


t hief Justice, 
Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Madgaonker, G. D., The Hon. INfr. i.o.s. . . 

Mlrza All Akbar Khan m.a., ll.b , The Hon Mr. (J^,) 

Baker. The Hon, Mr. W. T. W., i.o.s 

Patkar, The Hon, Mr. Sitaram Sunderrao, B.A.,IL, 
Taleyarkhan, The Hon, Mr. K.S,, Bar-at-Law 
Kanga, Jamshedji Behramji, h.a., ll.b. . . 


Ditto. (Ag ) 
Ditto. (Addill ) 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Addill.) 
Advocate-General, 


Bailee, K. W., B.A., Bar-at-Law 
Kirke- Smith, A 


Remembranier of Legal Affairs 
(Acting). 

Government Solicitor and Puchll 
Prosecutor, 
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Bombay Judicial Department— con/J. 


Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law 

Kemp, K. Mac I., Bar.*at>Law . . 

Mitchell, H. C. B 

Phlrozshah Behram J I Malbari, Bar.-at-Law 

HIrjibhaiHormasjiWadia, M.A. 

Nassa^\^anji Dinshahji Gharda, B.A., ll.b. 


Clerk of the Crown. 

Beporter to the Hl£(h Court. 

Administrator-Genera* and OCBcial 
Trustee and Begistiar of Companies. 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Bogistrar. 

Master and Registrar la Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 

Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, ana Secretary to Buie Committee, 
Acting Begistrar, Appellate Side. 


Court of the Judicial Commissioner op Sind. 


iCincaid, Then Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus, c.v.o.,i,c.s. . . 
Calcraft-Ko nedy, i.e.s. 

Raymond Edward 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Rupchand Bllararn 

DeSouza, Dr F. X., M.A., ll.b., i.c.s., Bar-at-Law 
Tyabji, Faiz B., Bar-at-Law 


J udicial Commissioner . (On leave) . 
Acting Judicial Commissioner. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Ditto. (On leave.) 

Ditto. (Temporary). 
Ditto (Acting). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Trotter, The Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults 
Spencer, The Hon. Sir Charles Gordon, l.O s., Bar-at-Law 
Odgers, The Hon. Mr. Charles Edwin, M. a., B.L.O., 
Bar-at- Law 

Wallace, The Hon. Mr E. H., i c.s 

Waller, The Hon. Mr. D. G., i c s. 

Bamesam Pantulu, The Hon. Mr. V. 

Oldgers, The Hon. Mr. Charles Edwin, m.a., B.l 0. 
Phillips, The Hon. Mr. William Watkin, i.o.s. 
Kumarswami Shastri,The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V, 

^On leave). .. 

Krishnan, The Hon. C. Dewan Bahadur, m.a., Bar-at-Law 
Devadogs, The Hon. Mr. Justice M. d.. Bar -at- Law .. 
Venkata Suba Bao, The Hon. Mr. Justice M., B A., b.l. 
Madhavan Hair C., Bar-at-Law 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Hon Mr. Justice V.V., b.a.,b.l. 

Venkatarama Sastri, T. A. 

Moresby, Charles . . . . 

C. V. Ananta Krishna Iyer . . 

Adam J. 0., Bar -at- Law 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, m.a 

While, G. S 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (Temporary). 

Ditto. ( „ ). 

Ad vocate- Gen era 1 . 

Government Sfdicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Beports, Madras 
Series. 

Administrator-General, Official Trustee 
and Custodian of Enemy Property. 


Wadsworth, S., i.o.s. 

Mudhava Menon, K. P., Bar.-at-Law 


Registrar. 

Crown Prosecutor. 


Ran, B. N. 


Jack, Robert Ernest 
Dow, Thomas Miller . . 
Gosh, Durga Prasad • . 
Lahlri Jatindra Chandra 


Assam Judicial Department. 

• • Secretary to Government, Legisla- 

tive Dei>artment, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Superin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee. 

• • •• •• •• District and Sessions Judge, Assam 

Valley District. 

> •• District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 

Cachar Offg. 

► •• •• •• .. Offg. Additional District and Sessions 

Judge, Sylhet and Cachar. 

• • •• •• .. Offg. Additional District and Sessions 

Judge. 
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Miller, The Hop. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson .. Chief Justice. 

Jwala Praahad, The Hon'blo Sir, Kt., Rai Bahadur . . Puisne Judge. 

Adami.The Hon. Justice Leonard Christian, i.o.s. . . Ditto. 

Prafulla Ran)an Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar.-at-Law .. Ditto. (On leave). 

Mullick,The Hon’ble Sir Basanta Kumar, i.o.s. . . Ditt^. (On leave). 

Buckuill, The Hon. Justice Sir .John Alexander Stracbey, Ditto. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Ross, The Bon. Mr. Justice Robert Lindsay, i.o.s . . Ditto, 

Foster, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Frederick Edward Ag. Additional Judge. 

Barton, 1.0,8 , ll b 

Sahav, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kulwan Ditto. 

Maepherson. The Hon. Mr Justice "I’honias Stewart .. -Ag. Judge. 

Sweeny, J. A., i.o.s. Superintendent and Remembrancer of 

Legai Aifaiis and Secretary to Govern- 
ment, j udicial Department. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Rutledge, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Guy, K. 0., m.a., Chief Justice, Rangoon. 
Bar-at-Law . 

Brown, The Hon. Mr. Justice H. A., B. A., i O.S., Judge, Mandalay, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Heald, The Hon. Mr. Justice Benjamin Herbert ., Do. Rangoon, 


Carr, The Hon. Mr. Justice William, I.O.S. .. .. Do. do. 

Cunliife, The Hon. Mr. Justice John Robert Ellis, Bar- Do. do. 

at-Law. 

Chari, The Hon. Mr. Justice P. M., B.L. .. .. .. Do, do. 

Duckworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice ,E. D., B.A., i.o.s. . . Do. do. 

Das, The Hon. Mr. Justice Jyotis Ranjan . . . . Do. do. 

Otter, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Edward, M.c, . . Do. do- 

Maung Ba, The Hon. Mr. Justice, K S.M., b.a Do. do. 


My a Bu, The Hon. Mr. Justice, Bar-at-Law .. .. Ag. Judge, Rangoon. 

Hormasji, Jivanji, M.A. ,1.8.0. , LL.B., Bar-at-Law,. .. Administrator-General, Ofl&cial Trustee. 

Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 
goon. 

Eggar, A., m.a., Bar.-at-Law Government Advocate. 

Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate Government Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Stanford, John Kelsh, m.a., i.e.s. Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Findlay, Cliarles Stewart, M.A. , LL.B., I.o.s. .. . Judicial Commissioner. (On leave). 

Kotwal, P. A., Bar-at-Law Oflg. Judicial Commissioner. 

Prideaux, F. W. A., o.B.B. Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Hallifax, H. F., I.o.s Do. do. 

Mitchell, D. (>., O.I.E., I.o.s Do. do. 

Kinhhede, Rao Bahadur Madhorao, b.a., B.l; . . . . Do. do. (Temporary). 

Jackson, R. J. . Legal Remembrancer. 

Dick, George Paris, O.I.E., Bar-at-Law . . . . . . Government Advocate. 

Alay Raza, Saiyid, Bar.-at-Law Registrar. 

Abdul Latif Khan, b.a., ll.b Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Eraser, J.H. R., o.b.e | Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Saadud Din Khan, K. B., b.a., Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Kazi Abdul Ghani Khan . , . . I Registrar. 
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Punjab Judicial Department. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bai Bahadur Shadi La), Bar.-at'Law. Chief Judge. 

Le Rossignol.The Hon. Mr. Walter Aubin, I O.s. .. Judge. (On leave.) 

Broadway, T>'8 Hon. Mr. Alan Brice, Bar.-at-Law , . Bo. 

Martineau, The Hon. Mr. Alfred Edward, i.o.s. .. Do. (On leave.) 

Harrison, The Hon. Mr. Michael Harman . . . . Do. 

Campbell, The Hon. Mr. Archibald, i.c.s. . . . . Do. 

Fforde, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cecil Do. 

Jai Lai, The Hon Mr Kal Bahadur I.ala .. ., Additional Judge. 

Zafar Ali, The Hon. K, B. Mirza . . . . . . . . Do. 

Addison, The Hon. Mr. .rustice James, m’a , b.So., I.c.s. Ofliciating Judge. 

Balip Singh, The Hon Mr Justice Kuiiwar, Bar-at-La\v. Bo. 

Coldstream, John, B. A , I.C.S. .. .. .. .. Legal Itemombraneer and Secretary, 

Legislative De partment. 

Noad, Charles Humphrey Cardon , B A., Bar*at-law .. Government Advocate. 

Bam Lai, Biwan, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-J^aw . . . . Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Con* 

veyancing. 
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1I.A., LL.B. 

Daniels, Hon. Mr. Justice S. E,., i.c s. . . . . . . Ditto. 

Dalai, The Hon. Mr. Justice Barjor Jarashedii, j. p , Dlttc. (On leave.) 

Bar-at-Law. 

Boys, The Hon. Mr, Justice G. P., Bar-at-Law .. Acting Puisne Judge, 

Mukharji, The Hon. Justice Bai Bahadur Lai Gopal . . Ditto. 

Ashworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ernert Horatio, i.O.S. Addittional Puisne Judge. 

Banarji, The Hon. Justice Bai Bahadur Babu Lalit Ditto. 
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J. E. Pedlev, I c.s. .. .. .. .. ,, Registrar. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law Law Reporter. 

Dillon, G. W , Bar-at-Law. . .. .. .. .. Government Advocate. 

Wali-Uilah, Dr. M., M.A. , LL.D., Bar-at-Law .. .. Assistant Govcinment Advocate. 

Chief Cohet of Oudh — Lucknow, 

Stuart, The Hon. Sir Louis, kt., 0 I.E., I.c.s Chief Judge. 

Wazir Hasan, The Hon Justice Saiyid, B.A., LL.B. . . Judge. 

Ashworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ernest Horatio Additional Puisne Judge 

Gokaran Nath Misra, The Hon. Justice Pandit, m.a. . . Judge. 

Muhammad Kazi, The Hon. Justice Khan Bahadur Do. 

Saiyid. 

Kendall, The Hon. Mr. Justice C. H. B., I.C.S. Acting Judge. 

Mnnmatha Nath Upadhya, Pandit . .. Registrar. 

Thomas, G. A. .. ,, ,, Government Advocate. 
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The Police, 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian (Jovemment employ (1923-24) 
about 203,000 Officers and men in the Indian 
Police. In addition to these there are about 
30,000 Officers and men of the military police, of 
whom more than half belong to Burma. The 
total cost of maintaining the Force has greatly 
risen in recent years on account of increases of 
pay and allowances made on account of the 
increased cost of living. The Budget Estimate 
for 1922-23 Is Us 90,78,000. In large cities 
the Force is concentrated and under direct 
European control : In the mofussil the men arc 
scattered throughout each District and 
located at various Outposts and Police 
stations. The smallest unit for administrative 


purposes is the Outpost which generally con- 
sists of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
report all matters of local interest to their 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. They have no 
powers to investigate offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro- 
tection against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
question whether they are now of much use. 
Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
is controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector. 


Distribution of Police. — The area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 
ditions. The latest figures available are : — 


— ' * 

Average area per 
Police Station. 

1 

Average number of 
Regular Civil 
Police per 10,000 
of Population. 


Square miles. 


Bengal * 

126 

4*8 

Assam 

616 

6*3 

United Provinces 

127 

7-7 

Punjab 

203 

10-3 

North-West Frontier Province 

179 

19*8 

Central Provinces and Berar 

242 

i 8*6 

Burma * 

487 

13*4 

Madras 

144 

8-0 

Bombay * 

252 

1 15*0 


Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures include the 
Bailway police, but not Military police. 

Organisation of Poiice. 


The Foiice Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is responsible for the investigation or all 
co^ifuible crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
iorisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the 
maint^ance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Byot, he is the most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone o! the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector Is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Foiice Stations. His duties are chlefiy those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of bis subordinates 
renders tbii necessary. 

The Inspector Is nsnally a selected and ex 
perlenced Sub-Inspector. Each District con- 
tains 8 or 4 Circles, and In the case of large 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divisions — one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District Is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who Is 
responsible to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) for tha detection and 
prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General, for the internal 
administration of his Force. Eight or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the head ol 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
General who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the rank and 
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Btandlns of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. 1. D., is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions ; In Calcutta each divi- 
sion is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of 
Police; in Bombay and Madras of a Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force. In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers, and two of them are Indians. Each 
division Is aub-divid(d into a small number 
of Police Stations, the station being in charge 
of an Inspector assisted by Deputy Inspectors, 
Indian Sub-Inspectors and European Sergeants. 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
in the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political enquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted. 
Recruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could riso to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed *, this has certalnlv lowered the standard 
coming forward for service in the Force In the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1900, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzou’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are select^ by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 

STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among suDordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis being able to show a high 


School, and; after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to Judge this 
system by results; but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
IS increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector Is generally a selected Sub* 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rale. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, thic system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination in London. On arrival in 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
liad passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Police Training Schools in 1906 has 
done much to improve the training of the Police 
Probationer, and selection oy examlnawon 
has given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be temperel, as in 
the Navy, by selection 

Internal Administration. — The District 

Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed, As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially Indict- 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray aogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into accidents and non -cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
bui; every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to anv 
pension, unle^ss he can obtain a medical certi- 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
If Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service, 

POLICE WORK. 

ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for .larger areas without taklee 
mto account the differences in the conditlong 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
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mperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police cany out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 

the figures below may be given as some 
Indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces:— 

Administrations. 

Number 

of 

Offences 

reported. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Trial. 

Persons whose Cases were disposed of 

1 Died, 

Dis- Com- 1 Escaped 

charged Con- mitted or Trans- 

or victed. or f erred to 

Acquitted. Referred | another. 

iPro Vince. 

Persons 
remain- 
ing 
under 
Trial at 
the end 
of the 
jear. 

Bengal 

376,603 

(6) 342,302 

128,205 

193,412 

3,983 197 

16,499 

Bihar and Orissa 

112,206 

132,983 

75,397 

47,325 

2,183 96 

7,982 

United Provinces 

255,631 

383,393 

223,322 

141,665 

7,759 312 

10,435 

Punjab 

193,985 

(c) 275,816 

174,271 

73,372 

2,665 634 

24,976 

North-West Fr 0 n t i e r 24,742 

36,599 

18,552 

15,822 

524 50 

1,661 

Province. 







Burma 

129,115 

197,204 

71,526 

111,081 

2,778 2,534 

9,285 

Central Provinces and 43,029 

64,089 

32,195 

21,215 

1,751 77 

5,851 

Beiar. 







Assam 

47,534 

49,0<3 

29,456 

14,936 

723 116 

3,853 

Ajmer-Merwara 

8,832 

13,689 

5,698 

6,779 

.... 157 

1,055 

Coorg 

4,826 

5,300 

3,004 

1,698 

4 

594 

Madras 

338,693 

462,063 

196,299 

237,929 

4,757 166 

22,912 

Bombay 

237,096 

(a) 311,596 

105,668 

188,692 

1,798 971 

14,453 

British Baluchistan 

8,731 

14,555 

7,847 

4,312 

403 

1,993 

l>dihi 

10,411 

9,581 

3,515 

5,643 

9 0 

405 

TOTAL, 1924 . 

1,791,434 

2,298,253 

1 , 074,955 1,066 781 

28,930 5,625 

121,944 

r 1923 . 

1,702,088 

2,189,841 

1,041,607 

996,496 

26,868 6,418 

118,414 

1922 . 

1,685,055 

2,150,115 

1,023,773 

982,995 

28,022 6,771 

109,747 

1921 . 

1,005,524 

2,044,956 

986,178 

913,270 

28,628 5,555 

111,313 

1920 . 

1,707,359 

2,115,885 

1,001,259 

973,250 

27,343 5,453 

108,676 

totals ..*<1919 . 

1,720,347 

2.134,582 

973,645 1,024,447 

33,185 5,632 

97,664 

1918 . 

1,536,081 

1,929.669 

892,131 

918,881 

25,517 6,239 

86,889 

1917 . 

1,638,577 

2,038,170 

943,905 

987,148 

22,820 4,810 

79,672 

1916 . 

1,669,070 

2,098,879 

980,625 1,014,891 

23,186 6,139 

73,619 

, 1915 . 

1,603,075 

2,086,622 

982,689 

997,210 

25,185 4,769 

76,861 


(a) Includes 14 sent to Military authorities. 

(ft) „ 6 persons remanded for retrial by the High Court, 

(e) Excludes 2 insane persons sent to the Lunatic Asylum. 
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House-trespass 
and Housebreak- 
ing with intent 
to commit 
Offence. 

•p9U|«(»qo 

now 

•OfAUOl^ 

2,545 

337 

1,246 

3,705 

2,510 

100 

809 

8,906 

188 

1,224 

637 

21 

2,634 

1,862 

455 

54 

77 

21,809 

20,405 

21,024 

23,346 

23,117 

28,961 

21,191 

21,379 

21,763 

22,758 

•pa<iiod8'a 

39,986 

1,355 

19,975 

43,500 

23,366 

859 

2,254 

12,823 

639 

11,615 

6,167 

96 

14,722 

10,569 

2,191 

229 

633 
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Ordinary Theft. 
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non 

-0IAUO3 
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37,734 

39,745 

44,204 

49,962 

59,034 

43,297 

40,511 

41,972 

44,224 

•psijjoda'a 

2S,695 

5,070 

16,427 

22,522 

8,650 

873 

1,111 

19,148 

1,948 

17,508 

5,032 

164 

22,301 

11,376 

6,171 

299 

1,891 

© 1 
© 

© ! 
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169,589 

181,845 

191,641 

202,989 

232,815 

105,261 

181,056 

181,551 

190,441 

CatUe Theft. 
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tH 

•pajJOdo'a 
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33 

800 

3,256 

3,251 

11 

110 

6,325 

'*882 

290 

13 

4,863 

2,749 

10 

72 

22,549 
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© 
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Offences 
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State and 
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Tranquillity. 

©CO ©C40©t-.©©© OCO©©© tH© 

(.ot- ©©© !>©©© © ©OI© fHi-t 

'«< 1 ©© lOlNfri©^ 

5,217 

cOd'«f©C)'H'©©£- 
© 00 © © w © «C^*> 

.lir©’',;^ •hJ' -^jT "V 

•pa^JOda^j 

2,176 

155 

1,534 

1,868 

2,504 

49 

192 

1,382 

231 

698 

831 

6 

2,052 

1,410 

89 

18 

27 

16,272 

14,774 

15,051 

13,987 

11,923 

11,518 

10,946 

11,265 

n,477 

:i,750 

1 

1 

a 

a 

3 

Bengal 

Calcutta Town and 
Suburbs. 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 

Delhi 

BT.-West Frontier Pro. 
Burma 

Bangoon 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bombay Town and 
Island- 

Baluchistan . . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Total, 1924 

ri923. 

1 1922. 

1 1921. 
I 1920. 
Totals 1919. 

1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
. 1916. 
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Jail Admittistration, 


JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally bv the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued, under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission ol 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both oflacials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of Jail Organization and administration In the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might In 
fact be described as the comer stone of their 
report, Is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of Jails : in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district jails at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
** lock-ups ” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The Jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
be is generally an oflacei of the Indian Medical 
Service with Jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The dlitrict jail is under 
tile charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
ouder the Superintendent includes, In large 
central Jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the Jail manufactures, and In all central 
and district Jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district Jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these ^sts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — "The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered In recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the Jail administration at 
the moment are the Insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders." 

The Jails Committee. — ^ince the Intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere ol provincial GovemmentSi and i t subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility pf proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails C’oiuraittee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of impioving and inereaslng 
existing jail accommodation ; of rc'cniiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoneis , and of developing fjrison 
industiics so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important reeomrntndations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from eiiminal offenders , tlie 
adoption oi the Englisli system of lelease on 
license in the eas<' of adolescents ; and the 
creation of ehildroii’s courts. The Committee 
found that tiie reformative sid(‘ of the Indian 
system needed paiticular attention. They 
recommended the si'gregation of habituals 
from ordinal y prisoneis , the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation tor prisoners under trial ; 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the at)olition of ccitain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.— Th« work 
on which convicts are emploved is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
Uroes allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jbelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on Jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while car® 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schoolmg is con- 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian Jail 

The conduct of convicts io Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed as ** minor." 
Among the " major" punishments fetters take 
the first place. Ciorporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised In Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all Jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards V youth- 
ful offenders” — i.e., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; , 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the j 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a i 
bond to bo responsible for the good behaviour i 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school i 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of ” young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age o f 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has M Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
vonng adults was established at the Dharwar 
fall in Bombay; In 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Melktila lall in Burma and the Tanjore Jail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new Jail for juvenile and ” juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system tor “juvenile adults” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and ” Bors- 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the moro im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should bo prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-offlcial. In all oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special oifleers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
i parole officers should possess a good standard 
' of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— If 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle 
is not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
, the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
i recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 


tal enclosures ” bad been established in some , should cease, except In regard to specially dan- 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to , gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
appreciate that it has a duty towards pnsoners, | from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
and but little progress has been made in the i ment to be in the public interests. The e»s^ 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except ; fug restrictions as to age and physical condl- 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those ^ tlon of prisoners sentenced to tronsportation 
cities much remains to be done. ' to the Andamans should, unless special medical 

Reformatory Schools.— These schools have | grounds exist in any 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- I to apply. The In^an 
cation department, and the authorities are amended by the substitution of rlgorojjs 
directed to improve the industrial education of sonment for transjportation. In nro^nces where 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- the available Prison accommodaUon wiU 
raent on leaving school, and as far as possible prrait of the .cessation of ^porto- 

tion of all but selected prisoners, the SUr mass 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andanmns, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and ^stributed among the Pro^noes 
to which they ^long. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prlwuers 
now deported, addiUonal accommodation should 
be provided as e\pon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first of suc- 

cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degrep of eoonomlO 


raent on leaving school 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
ind a number of places were formerly appointed 
<or the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to Investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
pqblfsfjpd ip ;991» wps sqmffiprjspd in tho 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them, 
Oommitraent to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the Jail population in British India during the five yearsending 1024 
are shown in the following table : — 


— 

1924. 

1923. 

1922. 

1921. 

1920. 

Jail population of all classes on 

January 

Admissions durln g the year 

1st 

126,478 

536.4*28 

134,286 

536,690 

128,917 

639,001 

118,250 

693,348 

120,133 

578,109 

Aggregate 


€62,906 

669,876 

765,918 

711,598 

698,242 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

aU 

634,455 

643,399 

631,628 

584,681 

579,992 

Jail population on 31st December 


128,451 

126,478 

134,290 

126,917 

118,250 

Convict population on Ist January 


109,230 

114,817 

106,117 

100,541 

101,617 

Admissions during the year 


158,466 

158,336 

185,092 

176,056 

168,572 

Aggregate 


267,696 

273,153 

291,209 

276,697 

270 189 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, (2o. 


156,219 

571 

2,340 

161,166 

329 

2,428 

173,313 

1 614 
3,244 

167,403 

637 

2,832 

166,184 

1,656 

2,563 

Convict population on 31st December. 

109 566 

109,230 

114,817 

106,117 

100,541 


More than one-half of the total number of 
convicts received In jails during 1922 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 150,000 out of 185,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 13’ 21 as against 13*37 in 102] 
while the number of youthful offenders fell 
from 417 to 360. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails m 1922 to 1924 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1924. 

1923 

1922. 

Not exceeding one month . . 


.30.676 

82.684 

38,028 

Above one month and not exceeding six mouths. 

64.933 

62,252 

72,141 

„ six months „ „ 

one year . . 

30,972 

33, 52? 

37,177 


five years . . 

24,975 

22.223 

25,147 

„ five years „ „ 

ten „ . . 

3,866 

3,605 

4,422 

Exceeding ten years 



514 

282 

645 

Transportation beyond seas — 





(a) for life 

. . • ■ 

1,475 

1 703 

2,193 

(5) for a term 

• • • « • • 

114 

893 

4,219 

Sentenced to death .. 



942 

1,158 

1.111 


The total dally average population for 1922 
was 110*738 the total ofl-ncs dealt \\ith by 
criminal courts was 390, and by Superin'^end 'nts 
126,967. The corresponding flgurfs for 1920 
were 99.736 and 127,595, le^pcctively. 

The total nnmber of corporal punishments 
showed an increase, viz., from 234 to 330. 
The total number of cases In which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 7,227 as compared with 6,037 
jH the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Rs. 1,67,64,616 to Rs. 1,94,20,232 and total 
cash earnings decreased from Rs. 28,67,629 to 
Us. 26,34,877, there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 28,98,937 In the not cost to 
Government. 

The death late In 1924 excluding the Anda- 
mans was 14*42 and including of them 15*34, 
both being below those for 1923 (14*95 and 
16*0) and the decennial mean (22*04 and 
23*21). 
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RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL, 
Editors, ** Bombay Law Reporter ^ 


The Small Causes Courts (Attachment 
of Immoveable Property) Act.—A full 

Bench of the Calcutta High Court held 
recently (I.L R. 52 Cal. 275) that a provincial 
Small Causes Court had juiisdiction to ordci 
attachment of immoveable piopeity befoie 
judgment. This jurisdiction did not appear on 
the face of the Civil Procedure Code itself 
The Code has now been amended by making 
it clear that the Small Causes Court m the 
inofus.sil has no power (1) to order attachment 
of immoveable property ; (2) to grant injimc- | 
tions ; (3) to appoint a receiver of immove- 
able property , and (4) to issue interlocutory 
orders. A new rule Is added to Order 38 
which says that the provincial Small CaiisesCourt 
has no powei to make an ordei for the attach- 
ment of immoveable propeity, which would 
obviously include attachment befoie judgment 
also. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amend- 
mentj Act. — It will be remembered that in the 
year 1923 the Code of Criminal Procedure was 
extensively amended, and the sections dealing 
with sanction to piosecute underwent a great 
change Sanction to prosecute is no longer a 
weapon of toiture in the hands of a successful 
litigant, but it is now an older of the Court. 
The Court conceined can itself flic a complaint 
This has rendeied two important changes in the 
Code. Pirst, except in the case of complaint 
by the Court, no direction under Hection 200 of 
tlie Criminal Procedure Code can be made unless 
the complainant is examined. Secondly, when 
the complainant is the High Court, the com- 
plaint need not be so signed by the Judge of 
the Court but by an oflicer of the Court 
specially authorised in that behalf. 

The Government Trading Taxation Act 

Wheie a trade or business is carried on by 
Covernment of any part of His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions, exclusive of Biitish India such Covern- 
ment is liable to pay income tax and such like 
Taxation as would be payable by a company 
under similar circumstances All piopeity 
occupied, and all goods owned, by such (iovern- 
ment in Biitish India would be liable to be taxed 
accordingly. 

The Guardians and Wards (Amendment) 
Act.— All proceedings under the Guardians and 
Wards Act had to be taken In the District Court 
This led to congestion of work In many Courts. 
Special enactments were therefore passed In the 
Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces, ena- 
bling the Subordinate Courts to entertain such 
proceedings. The Act Is now amended and all 
High Courts aie now authorised to empower any 
HubordinateCourtto entertain proceedings under 
the Guardians and Wards Act and all District 
Judges are enabled to transfer any proceedings 
under the Act to any Court subordinate to them. 


The Indian Lunacy Amendment Act.— 

i he Act has been so amended that a lunatic may 
be admitted under a reception order passed on 
the application of tlie husband or wife of an alle- 
ged lunatic and in his or her absence by the 
nearest relative. Under the Act as it stood 
hitherto, whcne\er a release of the lunatic was 
desired, it could be done only at the instance of 
the person who got the reception order. This 
was not always feasible. It is now enacted that 
any relation of the lunatic may get what is called 
a substitution order and step into the shoes of 
the person who has procured the reception order. 
Under the substitution order the person obtain- 
ing It may apply for the release of the lunatic 
from the asylum. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Act. — Section 103 of the Civil Procedure Code 
has been so amended as to enable the High Court 
in Second Appeal to decide Issues of fact which 
have not been determined by the lower appel- 
late Court at all or have been wrongly deter- 
mined by such Court by reason of any 
illegality, omission, erior or defect. 

The Indian Naturalization Act.— An alien 
can under certain conditions obtain the right of 
British Subject In England a Statute was pas- 
sed m 1914 called the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, under the provisions of 
which a foieigner could obtain the status of a 
British subject throughout the British Empire ; 
but one of the requisites imposed by the Act is 
that the alien should have an adequate knoi\- 
ledge of English oi of any other Continental lan- 
guage of the same equality I n India, under the 
jiresent Act, all that is required of an alien is that 
he must have an adequate knowledge of a prin- 
cipal vernacular of a province, but the opera- 
tion of the certificate is limited to British India 
alone. Under Section 3 of the Act, a certificate 
of naturalization can be granted if the alien in 
question («) is not a minor; ip) is not a European 
01 an Ameiican ; (c) he has resided or been in 
Gov eminent service for five years or upwards; 
(</) is ot good character; (c) he has adequate 
knowledge of a principal vernaculai of the pro- 
vince, and (/) he intends to reside in British 
India or to enter the service of Government. A 
person applying for a certificate is bound to state 
in his application • — (i) his age , (n) his place of 
birth ;(w)hi8 place of residence, tmsi- 

ness,(c) his qualifications ; (ri)his previous 
application, if any ; (r u) whether such ap- 
plication Is rejected or granted ; (riu)lwhether 
the certificate, if any, is revoked (S.4). 

The certificate can also natuialise the minor 
children if any (S 5) The alien to whom the 
certificate is issued has to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Crown (S. 6), and he is there- 
after entitled to all the rights, privileges and 
capacities of a boin British Subject within 
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British India (S.7( A certificate once granted 
can be revoked if tlie alien ^trades with the 
enemy during war or if he be convicted of any 
oifence and sentenced to a fine of Ks. 1,000 or 
upwards or to imprisonment foi moie than 12 
months ; or if he was not of Sgood beliaviour at 
the date of the certificate or if he is absent for 
more than 7 years out of British India or if he 
j.emains a subject of an enemy State (S 8). 

The Steel Industry (Amendment) Act. — 

In 1921, the Indian legislatuie passed an Act 
providing for a giant of bounties to the extent 
of 21 lacs in three years, for the manufactuie of 
Steel Wagons in India The extent and opeia- 
tion of that Act are here enlarged as to time by 
one year more ; as to commodities, ^ c , to undei- 
frames for railway passenger carriages and as 
to the amount vhich is augmented to 33 lacs. 

The Insolvency (Amendment) Act — The 

object of this Act is to apply the provisions of the 
Presidency* towns Insolvency Act to the town of 
Karachi. This is rendered necessary both by 
the recommendations of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee and by the establishment of a Chief Court 
in Sind Two new Sections are inserted in the 
Insolvency Acts for the Presidency and the Pro- 
vinces, under which when an offence is commit- 
ted under the Insolvency Act, the Court can 
make a complaint of it in writing to the Magis- 
trate of the first class (Ss 9 and 10). 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Second 
Amendment) Act.— The effect of this Act is 
that when security is demanded for good beha- 
viour from vagrants and suspected persons 
under Section 109 of the Ciiminal Procedure 
Code, the Court can, on failure to furnish it, sen- 
tence the person to imprisonment which may be 
rigorous or simple. 

The Promissory Notes Stamp Act — At 

first, the Government of India issued special 
adhesive stamps of one anna for fiscal imrposes, 
i.e, for affixing on receipts and promissory notes 
Since then, they issued half-anna and one anna 
postage stamps lor postal as well as levenue pur- 
poses, and discontinued the issue of npci ial adhe- 
sive stamps. This new issue tended gicatly to 
the convenience of the public , but the omission 
to validate the use of quaitei anna stamps led 
to some cases of hardships In 192 i, the Govern- 
ment raised the stamp on piomissoiy notes of 
more than Rs. 250 in amount to a graduated 
scale of 2 annas and 4 annus , but Government 
omitted then to validate the use of postage 
stamps of the coi responding araoiintH. Tins 
defect they remedied on Januaiy 5, 1925. 
Meanwhile, people used a number of 2 and 4 
anna postage stamps on promissoiy notes. This 
Act has been passed to validate the use of such 
stamps from September 30, 192.3, to January 5, 
1925. 

The Contempt of Courts Act —The High 
Courts in India have undoubtedly the power, 
derived from the Common law of England, to 
punish their own contempts * but there was 
difference of opinion whether they could do so 
in respect of Contempts of Coui ts subordinate 
to them. The present Act defines their powers 
to punish contempts of the Second Class. But 
when such contempt amounts to an offence 
punishable under the Indian Penal Code, it 


must be tiied and punished in the ordinary way 
(S 2). A person found guilty of C contempt is 
liable to be punished with imprisonment for six 
mouths or with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 2,000 But if the accused purges himself 
of the contempt by an apology his sentence may 
be 1 emitted (8.3). 

The Registration (Amendment) Act.— 

This IS a purely administrative measure It 
provides that 'wlien the maker of a document 
denies its execution, before the Sub- Registrar, 
at the time the document is presented for regis- 
tration, the Sub-Registrar Is competent to exer- 
cise the powers of the Registrar with reference 
to the procedure to be adopted subsequently. 

The Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) 

Act — The purpose of this Act is to relieve the 
District Judiciaiy in Madras. Proceedings 
under the Indian Succession Act of 1925 can now 
be instituted in the Court of the Subordinate 
Judge specially empowered in this behalf by the 
High Court, or a District Judge ran transfer 
suth proceedings fiom his Court to the Court of 
a Subordinate Judge imdei his control. 

The Legal Practitioners (Amendment) 
Act. — The impoit of the teim “tout” is enlarged. 
It now means “ a person, {a) who procures, in 
consideration of any remuneration moving from 
any legal practitioner, the employment of the 
legal practitioner in any legal business ; or who 
proposes to any legal piactitioner or to any per- 
son interested in any legal business to procure, 
in consideration of any remuneration moving 
from either of them, the employment of the 
legal praetitionei in such business ; or (b) who 
for the purposes of such procurement fiequents 
the precincts of Civil or Ciiminal Courts or of re- 
venue offices or railway stations, landing stages, 
lodging places or other places of public resort. ” 
(S 2). A person may be declared as a tout either 
on investigation by a Court, or on the strength 
of a resolution to that elfect passed by a 
majority at a meeting of legal practitioners. 
If a person who is declaicd to be a tout, acta 
as a tout, heisliabletobepunishedwithim- 
piisoninent which may extend to three months 
01 to pay a fine extending to Rs 500. 

The Trade Unions Act - This Act follows 
moie or less in the wake of English legislation 
on the subject Any seven 01 more members 
of a trade union may apply for its registration 
(S 4) to a Registrar specially apjioiiited (S,3). 
Every trade union so desiious of registration 
must frame rules sp(‘cifying its name and object; 
the objects to wldch its fund could be devoted 
and its safe custody ; admission of ordinary 
membcis and their list (S.6). On its registration 
the Registrar is to issue a certificate (S.9), which 
is liable to bo cancelled on its own application 
or in the event of its having been obtained by 
fraud or mistake (B 10). If the Registrar refuses 
registration, the trade nmon may appeal to the 
Civil Court (S.ll). I'he general funds of a 
registered trade union can be spent on any 
of the following objects and none else ; — 
(1) the salaries of officers of the union , (2) 
expenses of administration of the union ; (3) 
prosecution or defence of the union ; (4) 
conduct of trade disputes ; (5) compensation 
of members for loss arising out of trade 
disputes; (0) allowances to members or their 
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dependants on account of death, old age, sick- 
ness, accidents, or unemployment of members ; 
(7) seeming policies of assurance ot members ; 
and (8) for educational, social or religious bene- 
lits of members (S.15). A Union may consti- 
tute a sepaiab* luiid wliieh may be dc'voted to 
the promotion ot the civic and political interests 
of the membeis (H.IO) if the otlicers or mem- 
bers of a union combine loi the purpose of fur- 
thering the object of the union, they arc not 
guilVy of conspiiacy (S.17), nor can they be sued 
in damages in a (;ivil (Joint (S.18). An agree- 
ment between m<*nibeis ot a union is enfoiceable 
though it may be in lestramt of tiade (8. 19) 
The account-books ot a union and the list of its 
members are open to inspection by any of its 
members (S. 20). A minor of 15 years of age 
can be a member (S. 21) , and not less than one 
half of members must be actually employed or 
engaged in industiy (8. 22). A union may 
change its nanu' (S 23) 01 amalgamate with 
another (8 24), plo^ided due notice of it is given 
to the Registrar by the Secretaries and seven 
members (8. 25) " Eveiy Union must send an 
annual retuiii ot its reciupts and expenditure to 
the Registrar (S 28), failuie to do which is liable 
to be penalised by a flue of Hs 5 (8 31). Any 
person who givt's false information regarding any 
union is habit' to a fine of Rs 200 {8 32). Theisc 1 
offences are triable only by inagistiates of the 
first class (8 33). 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 

Customs duty lexicd on some of the imported 
articles has undergone a changt* Hay-presses, 
lac and parts of hand-loom aie exempt trom 
duty. Duty on saechharinc is reduced from 
15 per cent to Rs 5 per pound , and lulnicating 
oils used in motors an* now visited with a lighb'r 
duty. The duty on Portland ct'ment is now at 
Rs. 9 per ton in outer to promote Indian in- 
dustries , and for tlu' same ri'ason an ad lalorem 
duty of 5 per cent, is levied on printer’s ink. 

The Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) 

Act — This Act ('iiables Subordinate Judges in 
the province of Madras to try suits of Small 
Cause nature U|) to Rs 1,000 111 value ; while 
District Munsills aie inxcsh'd with similar 
powers in claims ui) to Rs 300. 

The Indian Finance Act -Duty levied on 
salt, the lati'S ot postage and iiitonu'-tax and 
supei-tax lemaiii at the same figures where they 
stood in 1925. Thi' cotton duties stand abo- 
lished. The shall' of annuities paid by (teiinan 
under the Dawes plan and received in India, will 
first be approjiriated to local authorities and 
other persons “ by way of icpaiatioii for loss 01 
damage due to enemy ai tlon in the late War” 
and the balance will be applied to leduce or 
avoid ” public debt.” 

The Cotton Industry Statistics Act — 

As said above, the Cotton Duties Act of 189(1 has 
been repealed by the Indian Finance Act ot 
1926. With the lepeal ot the Act has disappear- 
ed the machinery which provided statistics of 
quantities of cotton goods produced in difft'rent 
Mills in India. For thirty years past, that is 
since 1896. these statistics aic carefully pre- 
pared and preserved It is advantageous to 
continue the preparation and preservation of 
these statistics ; and with that end in view the 
present Act has been passed. Section 3 lays 
the owner of a Mill the obligation 


to deliver monthly returns of goods and yarns 
manufactured at the Mill. Power is given by 
Section 4 to an officer of Government to 
inspect any Mill and to take copies of its 
record to gather the above infonnation. The 
lesult ot these returns shall be published each 
month by (Joveinment (8. 5). A per.sou who 
furnishes a false ri'turn of produce is liable to 
fine in a sum of Rs. 500 (S. 7). No person acting 
in good faith under the Act liable to a suit or 
other legal proceedings (S. 9). 

The Legal Practitioners (Fees) Act —This 
Act imposi's a liability on the legal profes- 
sion and at tlie same time enables them to sue for 
fees. It is enacted that a Mukhtyar, Vakil or 
attorney can settk' his fee with his client by 
private agreement (8 3) ; whilst he can be sued 
by his client 111 respect of any loss or injury due 
to any negligence in the conduct of his profes- 
sional duties (S. 5). Any such legal practi- 
tioner (which term may include an advocate) can 
sue his client to recover the fees earned by him 
for his work (8. 4). 

The Civil Procedure Code (Second Amend* 
ment) Act — Some of the recommendations 
made by the liar Committee are carried out by 
this Act A pleadtr who acts for his clients 
is bound to pioduce in Court a Vakilpatra duly 
sign* d by liis client A pleader once so appoint- 
ed can act until the determination of the suit 
or until he dies 01 his appointment is terminated 
by himself or his client. The Vakilpatra once 
filtd holds good for a review application, or 
application tor restitution or for amendments 
m judgments and dicrecs, or for obtaining 
copies or refund of money, and even for purpo- 
ses of appeal The piactitioner who merely 
pleads has only to file in Court a memorandum 
of app«'arance signed by himself. But when a 
pleader duly appointed to act files a Vakilpatra 
signed by his cli(*nt, and instructs another plea- 
der to plead on behalf of his client, such other 
pleadei is uiidi'r no obligation to file a Vakilpatra 
or a memoiandum of appearance. 

The Delhi Joint Water Board Act— The 

creation of New Delhi has called for an addi- 
tional demand for water. To meet this demand 
eiononmallv, it is tliought advisable to enlarge 
the Slope ot the Water- Woiks existing hitherto. 
The goveinance of the scheme is left in the hands 
of a joint boaid, on which sit tiic Chief Commis- 
sioiu'i, tom members eleeted hy the Delhi Muni- 
cipal Coinmittet' ; one elected liy the Delhi Noti- 
fied Aiea Committee, oim sdicted by the Officer 
Commanding Iho Delhi Independent Brigade, 
ami two nominated by tlu' Gov'i'rnor-General 
111 Council (8. 3). The board so constituted la 
vested with the property of the Works (8. 5), and 
has power to construct additional Works (8. 6), 
which may bo carrit'd out by Government Agency 
(8. 7). The board is to supply to each consti- 
tuent body as much water as is required by it 
(S 11), for which tlic body pays tlie actual cost 
(S. 12). 

The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 

Act.” 'Where a non-iesident member of a single 
company draws in India dividends of amount 
liable to super-tax, the piiiiclpal officer of the 
Company is empowered to deduct the amount 
of the super-tax at the source and to make It 
over to the Income-tax Officer (S, 19 A). Where 
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such non-residont nK^mbor owns shares in several ' 
companies, the dividends on whieli i)ut together 
are amenable to super-tax tlie Income-tax Officer 
can collect supei-tax from the different compa- 
nies concerned (S. 57) Section 66- A ena<'tsthat 
references under the inconK'-tax Act to th(‘ Higli 
Court are to be heard by a beucii of 2 Judges ; 
and in case of ditterence of opinion between them 
the reference is to l)e lieard by a third Judge. 
I^rther, from the decision of the Higli Court, 
an express appeal to the Privy Council is pro- 
vided. 

The Indian Divorce (Amendment) Act. — 

Since the passing of the Indian Divorce Art in 
1869 the Indian ('ourts used to grant divorces 
to parties who were not domiciled in India In 
1921, the President of the Probate Court in 
England lield in Kat/eh v. Kaifes that the Courts 
In India had no jurisdiction to dissolve marriages 
between parties not domiciled in India Th(‘ 
result of it was that hundreds of divorces granted i 
by tlie Indian Courts since 1921 became inopera- 
tive Tile above decision led to the passing 
ot the Indian Divoice (Validity) Act of 1921 
(11 and 12 Geo III, cl 8). i)y which all divorces 
decreed iiy the Indian Higii Courts from 1869 i 
to 1921 weic validated. Since then in 1923, a 
full bencii of the Bombay High Court, held in 
Wilkinson e TFilkinfion that tht* High Court 
had no juimdiction to grant divorces in cases 
where parties were not domiciled in India. But 
shortly afterwards the Lahore High Court in ; 
a Full Bench in Lee o Lee held that the High 
Court had such jurisdiction To remove all j 
doubts ansing from the conflict of decisions, the 
legislature has now made it clear that only 
Christians can take benefit of the Indian Divorce 
Act , and thm too the Court can act only wheie 
parties are domiciled in India, The Indian 
legislature could not go further . The impel lal j 
Parliament has, therefore, come to the rescue ^ 
and recently enacted that the Chartered Higli 
Courts in India liave the jurisdiction to grant 
divorces even where the parties are not domici- 
led in India ; but then they could only apply 
English laws to them. There is one more re- 
quirement that such decrees should be registered 
in England or Scotland as the case might be, 
Id order that they might be effective in those ' 
countries. I 

The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act- - 

The Indian Factories Act of 1911 was amended 
in 1923 on three major points, viz , the creation 
of 60 hours week ; the raising of ag(‘ of chihlren ' 
employed in factories troni 9 to 12 and the pro- | 
hibltion of night work for women These | 
amendments have revealed in their working I 
a number of minor defects in the Act whicli are j 
sought to be remedied l^y the present Act It ^ 
carries out in the main the recommendation.s ' 
made at the conference of Chief Inspectors of , 
Factories held in Simla in August 1924. Section | 
19 of the Act is so amended us to xiroliibit any 
person from eleaning any mill-gearing or machi- , 
nery while it is in motion (S. 6). Under H 21 
it is now permissible to allow a period of rest 
from half an hour to one houi at tlie end of each 
period of five hours of work (S 7) Ijiider S, 24 
it was hitherto not allowable to « mploy women 
before 5-30 a.m. and aftel 7 p in , but now 
they can lie ennployed in fisli-t iiring or fish- I 
canning factories beyond tliese hours (S. 11) I 
Section 33 has now been so amended that for 
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breaches of provisions of the Act the de facto 
manager also can be made amenable (8. 12). 
Under Section 34 now it Is tlie duty of the fac- 
tory owner to report any collapse or other acci- 
dent although it IS attended with no injury 
(S 13). If a child IS found working at the same 
time ill moie factoiies tlian one, his parent or 
guaidian can be fined up to lls. 20 (S. 16). 

The Transfer of Property (Amendment) 

Act — ^The teim “attested” as used in the Act 
with reference to attestation of documents 
has been the subject of many a conflicting ruling. 
All doubts as to the exact import of the term 
are now set at rest by an enlarged definition. 
The term moans attestation by two or more per- 
sons, each of whom has (dther himself seen the 
executant allixing his signature or has received 
from him acknowledgment of his signature ; 
l)Ut it IS not necessary tliat more persons than 
one need be present at the same time. 

The Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act — 

The salutoiy provisions of the Usurious Loans 
Alt apply only to suits brought by creditors: 
now they are extended also to suits for redemp- 
tion brought by mortgagors. Further, tlie 
agreements purporting to close previous deal- 
ings and to create new obligations may now 
be re-opened up to 12 instead of three years. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Amend* 
ment) Act- — The protection afforded to Work- 
men when dealing in “ hides or skins” is exten- 
ded to “ animal carcasses or . . loading, un- 

loading or tiausport of any nu'rchandise or any 
work .... witl) aniiiiaLs infected with Anthrax”. 

The Negotiable Instruments (Interest) 

Act — In a summary suit on a negotiable instru- 
ment, the Court has power to award such interest 
as IS piovided for in the instrument up to the 
date of filing the suit : and tlie Court, is at liberty 
to aw'ard interest from the date of tlie suit to 
th(‘ date ot the decree and from the date of tlie 
decree to the date of realisation of the amount 
at such rate as it thinks fit to award. 

The Indian Evidence (Amendment) Act.— 

Tins Act makes a new departiuc* in tlu* inode of 

P roving all legisb^ed documents except wills 
'hey can be proved witiiout calling any of the 
attesting witnesses as witnesses in the case, 
1 ‘xcept where tlie execution is sxiecifically denied 
by the persons making them. 

The 'Administrator-Generai’s (Amend* 
ment) Act —Hitherto the Administiutoi-Gt*ne- 
ral iiad the power to grant letters of admlnistia- 
tion forestates woith Ks. 1,000 m valiu'or under : 
the limit is now raised to Ks. 2,000. 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) 

Act — Under the Indian Companies Act, asso- 
uations formed for religious piiriioses can now 
be registeied. 

The Sind Courts (Supplementary) Act.— 

in 1926, the Bombay Legislature passed an Act 
(No 7) to constitute a Chief Court for 8lud. 
That Court will shortly coniinence to function 
at Karaclii. This Act makes (onsequential 
changes in all pertinent Acta ot the leglslatuie. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act.- - 

The working of the Cantonments Act of 1924 
lias revealed a number of minor defects whlcli 
are sought to be remedied here. The appoint- 
ment of In8i)ector8 of Cantonment is snlfted 
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fioin the Oflicers f'oininanding the District to , 
(lovomor-General In Council or the Otticer Com- 
man^ng-in- Chief. Section 99-A enacts that the 
local Government may exempt any person, pro- 
perty or goods from taxation In Cantonments, 
it is now competent to a Cantonment Authority 
to spend money mi educational institutions 
situated outside the limits of the Cantonment, i 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Third 
Amendment) Act. — fender Hertion 99-A of the ] 
Cidmlnal Procedure (Jode, the local Govern- ' 
ment has the powei to confiscate any seditious j 
literature , tliat power is now extended to all | 
doeuminits which offend against Section 153 A ! 
of tlie Indian Penal ('ode, viz , promoting fed- , 
ings of (‘nmity between different classes or com- i 
m unities in India. i 

The Indian Succession (Amendment)Act 

— Tins small Act elf eels clianges of a fai-reaelnng 
diaraet('r. All wllla made anywhere In India, 
by Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jams, after Januaiy 
1. 19ii7, must be reduced to writing, signed by ' 
the testatoi and attested by two or more wit- , 
nesses. It will be noted that this Act does not ' 
affect Mahomedans at all, who still retain the 
capability of making non-ciipatit'e wills i 

The Indian Bar Councils Act —The sole 
refrain of the Bar (’ommittce that was appointed i 
sonic time ago was creation of Bar Councils 
similar to those as established in England and ' 
her Colonies. 'ITie (^ommitti'o aimed at creating 
one (Jeneial Connell for tlu' whole of India 
That was given nj) probably as too ambitions 
for a vast coiintiy like India This Act creates 
Bar CounelLs wherever tluTc is a Chartcied High 
Court, except Jiahore. It will consist of fifteen 
membi'rs, one of whom shall be the Advocate- 
General . four to be nominated by the High 
Court of whom two will be Judges of the High 
Court, and two shall be elected from advocates 
of ten years standing, by advocates of the Court 
The Advocate-Ccueral of Bengal, Madi.is and 
Bombay shall be ex-offleio Chairman (S. 4). 
Section 6 provides for rules (1) showing the man- 
ner in which elections are to lie held. (2) the term 
of office ; (3) convening meetings, etc. The fiist 
rules arc to be made by the High Court but 
they ar(’ liable to be amended or supeiseded by 
new rules by Bar Connells wifli the sanction of 
the High Court. TTu'y also have tlie powei t^) , 
make bye-laws for the appointment of minis- 1 
ferial offieeis and appointment and eoiistitutlon 
of (’ommittces ol the Council (S. 7). Tlu‘ names ' 
of all Advaicates are to be eni<‘red in a roll kept 
by the High Onirt, and they have to pay a foe , 
ol Rs. 10 to the Council. A copy ot the roll ' 
shall bo kept by the Council (S. 8). It is com- ' 
potent to the Bar Council to make ruk's regula- 
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ting the admission of persons to be advocates 
I of the High Court (B. 9). An Advocate who i« 
1 guilty of professional or other misconduct is 
1 liable to be reprimanded, suspended or removed 
J from practice by tlie High Couit. The High 
Court may depute the Bar Council to make 
I preliminaiy inquiry in the case oi an Advocate, 

I or any Suboidinate Court may be asked to do 
it (S. 10). The inquiry is to be conducted by 
a tribunal composed of three to five members 
of the Council (S. 11), who have the power of 
summoning witnesses, or compelling production 
of docunn nts or issuing commissions for examin- 
ation of witnesses (S 13). The Councils can 
make general rules on tlu' folowing matters . - 
The lights and duties of advocates and their 
discipline and piofcbsioual eonduet ; the lules 
by which adv^otatos of om* High Court can prao 
tiHC in othei High Court ; the legal education 
and holding examination of tandldates and the 
Investment of their funds (S 15). Tlie mem- 
bers of Bar Councils are immune from legal 
proeeeilings for anything done by them bona 
JMe under the Act (S, 17) 

The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) 

Act —Section 3.1 has been so amended that 
henceforth tlie receiv(‘r and not the insolvent 
will be competent to contest pi oofs of debts. A 
new Si'ction (.>1- V) iias been added by which a 
petition tor amendment e.an be made eitlier by 
the reieiveroi by a ere<litor who has proved ins 
deiit. The has tiie powc't to summon any 

person known or suspected to liave in his iiosses- 
sion anv'^ luoperty belonging to the insolvent 
or indeided to the insolvimt or who is capable 
of giving an> information about tiu' lusolvent’s 
pioperty or liis dealings (S 59- A). The Court 
may further aiitiiorise tlie cieditors who have 
proved their debts to appoint a committee of 
Inspection for tlie purpost* of siipiTintending 
tile administration of the nisolv’ent’s property 
by tile p'ceiver (S. 59-A) 

The Indian Succession (Amendment 

I Act — Before the year 1890, a widow under the 
English law', in the case of intestacy of lier 
liusband who has left no lineal descendants, took 
one half of his ])roi)erty if there were kindred 
in exist enee This law w'as copied by the Indian 
Suceessiun Act In 1890, the Intestates E.states 
Act was passed in England, under whidi the 
widow in tlie like cireumstanec's took tlie whole, 
estal(’ it it did not exceed i.lOO in value; and 
sh(' also took £500 if it exceeded £500, The 
pii sent Vet gives to the widow' a like interest 
upto Rs 5,000 Thus tlie w idow get tlie whole 
estate' of lu'r intestate and isbueless husband, if 
it eloes not »'\ceed Bs 5,000 in value, and she 
gets Bs 5,000 if it exceeds tliat ainouiit. The 
Vet. be it noted, applies only to European 
Chiistians. 
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Labour. 


Various causes have combined to give added 
importance to the great group of human acti- 
vities concentrated under the generic term of ^ La- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- 
tural country and more than seventy per cent, 
of Its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of indus- 
trialisation has gone steadily forward. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing 
cities. Whilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
up round these industries a substantial body of 
other manufactories. Another considerable 
manufacturing centre has developed at Cawn- 
pore, with cotton, wool and leather factories 
The textile industry of Bombay lias overflow- 
ed into the mofussil,and Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pqre are considerable centres of manufacture, 
with a lesser one at Broach. In the Central 
Provinces the cotton mills of Nagpur are famous 
throughout India. The Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is the centre of the great coal mining 
trade, having absorbed the bulk of the coal mines 
formerly included in the Province of Benga’. It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, where in what was jungle fifteen years ago 
a considerable city is springing up, which will 
produce over a million tons of steel a year, and 
house subsidiary iudustries which combined 
with the iron and steel works will probably main- 
tain a city ot a quarter of a million in the near 
future. The railway works of the North-West- 
ern Bailway form the core of the industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories, nota- 
bly of cement, are developing. The industrial 
expansion in India mav be judged from the 
number of factories coming under the operation 
of the Indian Factories Act of 1911 as amended 
by the Act of 1922, which amounted to 6,406 for 
the whole of British India during the year 
1924. The average daily number of persons 
employed amounted to nearly a million and a 
half and rose from 1,409,173 in 1923 to 1,455,592 
In 1924. At the moment of writing no 
official figures are available in respect of 
the statistics tor the whole ot British India but 
It may safely be predicted that the number of 
factory workers at the beginning of this year 
must be over a million and a half. The 
different Local Administrations in India arc 
now each faced with a vivid and growing in- 
dustrial question. 

Social Consciousness. 

Side by side with this industrialization 
there has grown an increased social conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of the comicunitv 
towards Labour. The Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it in 1891, But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted considerable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Times of India m Bombay in 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
limited the hours of labour in 1911. With the 
CQpstjtqtIpn of ^he League of Nations, India as a 


signatory thereto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions. 
India was represented at the International La- 
bour Conference held in Washington In 1919 
and it became obligatory on her to enact legis- 
lation giving effect to the decisions of the Con- 
ference. Another International Labour Con- 
ference Was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding employment 
and other cognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Geneva in 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct. 1923 and 
dealt with only one item of importance — factory 
inspection. The Sixth SesMon ot the Interna- 
lional Labour Conterence was held in Geneva 
trom the 16th June to the 5th July 1924. Forty 
countries iverc represented at the Conference 
The agenda of the Conference comprised (1) 
Oevelopment of facilities for utilisation of 
workers* leisure, (2) c quality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards com- 
pensation for accidents, (3) weekly suspension 
of work tor twenty-four houis in glass manu- 
facturing j)iocesses where t.ink furnaces 
are used; and (4) night work in bakenes 
The Seventh Season was held at Genoa on the 
2l8t May 1925 The agenda consisted of four 
items — (1) the report bv the Director ot the 
Intel nation ni Labour Office , (2) equality of 
treatment tor national and foielgn woikers as 
regards compensation foi aeddents; (3' weekly 
suspension of work tor 21 hours in gl.. ^s ma- 
nutacturing processes whe-re tank furnaces are, 
used ; and (4) night work in bakeries The 
Eighth Session of the Gonfeieuco was held at 
(icneva on the 26th May 1926 and the Ninth 
Session immediately alter on the 7tli June. 
The Eighth Session dealt with the question of 
the simplification of the In'<pector of Emigrants 
on Boarilships, The Ninth Session was devoted 
entirely to the consideration of maritime pro 
bleras — the main question dealt with being the 
International Codification of the Rules relating 
to Seamen’s articles of agreement, and general 
principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. India was repiesented at 
all of these Conferences. In 1922 India was ad- 
mitted as one of the eight countries of industrial 
importance after piotraeted examination of 
the grounds of her claim by experts appointed 
by the League of Nations India theretoic 
assumes responsibility for giving elFect to the 
decisions of these Conference 

There has been a considerable extension of 
what is known as Weltare Work, and although 
tins so far depends on the individual activities 
of emjiloyers of labour the work is progressing 
well. The Sixth International Labour Conference 
which dealt with the question of the utilisation 
of workers* spare time resolved that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should collect periodic in- 
formation on the action taken in various countries 
for the development of facilitiesfor the propcruli- 
lisation of the time during which workers are not 
actually employed. In May 1926 the Government 
of India requested all Local Governments to 
collect infornuition on this subject from emplo* 
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ycis* and employees’ associations and associ- 
ations of social woikcrs who conduct welfaie 
Avork for the benefit of workers. The results 
of this enquiry which the Government of India 
liope to publish during the course of thi« year, 
will be of consider! ble interest, further there 
is tue nascent Trade Union movement in India. 
'I’his movement lies rather moie on the surface 
than m deep roots but it hires up in times of 
labour uniest and is nominally at all events focus- 
sed in The All India Trade Union Congress. The 
liequcncy of strikes and the lack of any means 
to hasten a solution have given rise to (aietul 
mvestigation of the possibility of establishing 
.boards oi Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
increase of industrial uniest in the winter ot 




1 920-21 led to the stimulation of public interest 
in labour questions. The fact that several of 
the more protracted strikes occurred in public 
utility services strengthened the demand that 
some efforts should be made towards a solution 
of the problem. In nearly every strike or lock- 
out of importance which has occurred in the last 
six years there has been a fairly strong demand 
from some section of the public for reference of 
the points at issue to arbitration. The last 
few years have therefore seen a remarkable 
change in the attitude of the State and the com- 
munity towards Labour, which under the 
more democratic constitution which now ob- 
tains is assured of a hearing in the Legis- 
latures. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
wjre regulated by the Indian Factories Act | 
Oi 18SI, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- ' 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- , 
ernments were empovrered to appoint inspec- 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to ' 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day , 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- j 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- j 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at ; 
least an hour and a half; their employment . 
between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. was prohibited, I 
as a general rule, except in factories woiked 
bv shifts. The hours of work for children 
f defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
ave of nine were not to be employed. Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
piipply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 

Hours Fixed. 

The next Factory Act was finally passed 
Into law as Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended tlie definition of 
’* factory " so as to include seasonal factories , 
working for less than four months in the^year; 
shortened the hours within which children, , 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment o! 
women by night by allowing It only in the 
case of cotton-ginning and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tive*, making Inspection more effective, and 
si'ciiring generally tlie better administration 
of the Act. The most important feature ol 
the Act, however, was the Introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile Wtorios. Tlie report of the F’actory 
Coiiimission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult- 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, ”no person shall be employed 


In any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
In the case ot textile factories that no child 
may bo employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). 

The Amending Acts of 1922 and 1923. 

The acceptance by India of her obligations 
under tlie International Labour Conference held 
I at Wa-'liington in 1919 necessitated radical 
I levision of the Indian Factories Act of 1911. 
This was undertaken dining the year 1921 and 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922 
(11 of 1922) introduced a series of important 
icforms including the adoption of a sixty hours’ 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
fiom 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, tlie extension of the Act to a large num- 
ber of small factories, drastic restriction of the 
exempting provisions, etc. The Act was further 
amended m 1923. The principal object of the 
Amending Act of 1921 was the removal of a 
difficulty which had arisen in connexion wdth the 
law relating to the weekly holiday. 

The Amending Act of 1926. 

The experience gained during the three years 
whi(*h immediately followed the revision of the 
Act in 1922 indicated that the Amending Act 
liad worked smoothly on the whole and that 
' the main principleh followed in 1922 commanded 
gencial accejitancc. It was not considered 
nece.ssaiy, thcrefoie, to modify any of the main 
' jirinciples of the Act * but several ndiuluistra- 
’ tive difficulties had arisen in couiicxion with 
some sections of the Act — one siicli difficulty 
, relating to Section 2L which provided for inter- 
vals of real. In practice it had proved difficult 
I to enforce the provisions of this section in some 
industries. Local Goveinmonts were asked in 
I .luiie 1923 to consider a possible solution of the 
j difficulty and to bring to the notice of the 
j Government of India any ditllculties which might 
have arisen in connexion with other provisions. 
I On receipt of their repUes, a Conference of Chief 
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Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
Conference recommended a number of alteintions 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by inci easing control in others 
to make for smoother woiking. The Factories 
Amendment Art of 192d was, therefore, based 
on the recommendations of that Confeience and 
on the opinions rocei\ed fiom the Local Govern- 
ments. The more impoi tant alterations etfectod 
include the widening of the definition of ‘ Facto- 
lies’ 80 as to bring within the control of the Act 
such establishments as Klectrical (Jenerating 
Stations, Watei Woiks, etc., the pic\ention of 
the ihsue of age ceitifteates by (’citifying Sur- 
geons to children who are not fit for emidoyment; ] 
the iircvention of cleaning machinery 111 motion j 
even by men in cases where T^ocal Governments ! 
are of opinion that the woik is attended by j 
danger to the opeiatives , a clcaier diflmtion of j 
the periods jirescribed for intervals of lest , and, j 
while still preventing tlie eiiiployinent of chil- [ 
dren in two factories on tlie same day, the per- 
mitting of women to work m two fai tones on 
the same day provided that the limits for houis 
of work are not exceeded. 

The Present Law. 

Ill the following paiagiaphs it is intended 
to give the more important provisions of the 
present law on the subpii t by combining the Act 
of 1911 with the Amending Acts ol 1922, 1921 
and 1929 The Amending Act of 1922 came 
into foicc on the 1st July 1922 and that ot 192tt 
on the 1st .Tune 192(5 The Ac t extends to the 
whole of British India inch ul mg British Baln- 
thistau and the Southal Parganas. 

Hours of Employment. 

Rest periods in factories.~(l) In every 
factory there shall be fixed, — | 

(a) for each person employed on each work- 1 
ing day — : 

(i) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 

periods of rest of not less than one I 
hour, or , 

(ii) at the ipcpiest of the employees con- I 

eeiiied, ])criods of rest, at intervals , 
not exceeding five houis, of not less 
than half an hour each, the total dura- 1 
tion of the periods of rest on that clay ! 
not being less than one hour for each j 
pciiod ot SIX hours' work done. 


I mediately preceding or succeeding the 

j Sunday, and 

ib) the manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day which is 
to be substituted and has at the same time 
aflaxed a notice to the same effect In the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shall be 
made as will result In any person working for 
more than ten consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 

(2) Where in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-section (1) any person is employed on a 
Sunday in consequence' of his having had a 
holiday on one of the three days preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, for the purpose of 
calculating the weekly hours of work of such 
pereon, be deemed to be included in the preced- 
ing week. 

I Employment of Children. — With respect 
I to the employment of children in factories the 
; following provisions shall apply : — 

I {a) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
I tory unless he is in possession of a cerii- 

i fleate granted under section 7 or section 

I 8 showing that he is not less than twelve 

I years of age and is fit for employment 

j in a factory and while at work carries 

i either the certificate Itself or a token 

I giving reference to such certificate ; 

(b) no child shall be employed in any fac- 

tory before half-past five o’clock m the 
morning or after seven o’clock in the 
evening; ... 

(c) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than six hours in any one 
day. 

Employment of Women.— With respect to 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply : — 

(а) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o’clock in the 
morning or after seven o’clock in the 
evening; 

(б) no woman shall be employed In any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day. 


Provided that, in lieu of the periods provided 
under sub-clause (i) or sub-clause (n) there may 
be fixed iier each male ])erson employed for not 
more than eight and a half hours on each working 
day, at the request of the employees concerned 
and with the previous sanction of the local 
Goveniraent, a period of lest of not less than 
half an hour so ai ranged that no such person 
shall work for moie than five hours rontimionsly 
and 

(b) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. I 
(2) The period of rest under clause {b) shall be j 
so fixed that no such child shall be required to j 
work continuously for more than four hours i 
Weekly Holiday. — (l) No person shall be j 
employed in any factory on a Sunday, unless — j 
(a) he has had, or will have, a holiday for j 
a whole day on one of the three days Im- 


Prohibition of Employment of Persons 
in two Factories on Same Day.— No person 
shall employ, or permit to be employed, in anv 
factory any child or, save in such cir- 
cumstances as 'may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any other factory. 

Hours of Employment to be fixed. — The 
manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed In 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
except during such hours. 

Limitation of Working Hours per Week. 
— No person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than sixty hours in any one week. 

Limitation of Working Hours per Day- 

— ^No person shall be employed in any factory 
for more than eleven hours in any one day. 
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Exceptions. 


Where It is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government — 

(a) that any class of work in a factory is ! 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 1 
mentary work wliich must necessarily ; 
be earned on outside the limits laid down , 
for the general working of tlie factory , i 
or 1 

(fc) that the work of any class of workers! 
is essentially intermittent ; or 1 

(c) that there is in any class of factories; 
any woik which necessitates continuous , 
production for technical reasons ; or ; 

(d) that any class of factories supplies the 1 

public with articles of prime necessity ’ 
which must be made or supplied every 
day ; or ! 

(e) that in any class of factories the work ! 
performed by the exigencies of the trade ' 
or by its nature, cannot be carried on 
except at (1) stated seasons or (ii) at' 
times dependent on the irregular action 
of natural forces; 

the Local Government may, subject to the con* 
trol of the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, exempt 
on siuh conditions, it any, as it may impose, and 
in such aica as may lie spc'cillcd in the notifica- 
tion -- 

111 caso (a) sncli class of work trom all 01 
any ol the provisions of sections 21, 27 
and 28! 


in case (b) work of tlie nature described 
fiom all or any of the piovisions of sections 
21, 22, 26, 27 and 28. 

in case (c) work of the natinc desciibed 
from the jiKAisions of sec tions 21 , 22 ami 28. 

in lascH (d) and (e) siieh class ot factoiics 
fiom tin; juovisions of bcction 22 

in case (c) (a) such class of far tones from 
the provisions of section 26. 

The system of Inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. The principle 
of appointing women as factory Inspectresses 
has already been accepted by the Government 
of Bombay and a beginning was made 111 the 
year 1924 by th(‘ appointment of Dr. Tehraina 
I. H. Cama as a whole-time Inspectress of 
3''actories. 

The Government of India have repealed the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from 1st April 1924. 

The Indian Mines Act. 1923. — The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1923. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, 
and came into force on the first day of Jwly 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear, and the weekly hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below ground. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


In most industrial centres In India the question 
of proper and adequate liousing is engaging 
the attention of all public bodies and govern- 
ments to an increasing extent. Employers 
themselves are becoming increasingly alive to 
this burning question and wlicnever finances 
permit tenements are eonstrueted for the housing 
of the workmen. In crises where housing is 
provided the amounts charged for rent are just 
.sufficient to cover the interest charges on the 
capital outlay. In Bombay City, where the 
housing question was one of groat difficulty a 
few years ago, tne City Improvement Trust and 
the Development Directorate of the Government 
of Bombay have done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the problem. The scheme 
originally outlined by the Development Direc- 
torate for Industrial Housing aimed at a con- 
struction programme of 50,000 tenements pro- 
viding accommodation for a quarter million 
lieoplc and to be completed within a period 
of eight years. This scheme was conceived 
in the boom period when labour conditions in 
Bombay were probably abnormal. By the end 
of December 1926 ttie Directorate had 16,544 
tenements completely ready for occupation out 
of which 5,182 were let. The total number 
of chawls completely ready is 207. Govern- 
ment liavo deiidod that until the tenements 
now provided are fully occupied no additional 
land is to be taken up for Industrial Housing 
and that no new schemes are to be embarked 
iipon withoqt Government approval. 


The aver.ige economic rent of the chawls 
works out at Rs 16 per month per tenement. 
All the tenements are now provided with 
Nalianis. The rents fixed for the present, per 
month, for each tenement, vary from Rs 5-8-0 
at W'orli to Its 9-8-0 at DeLisle Road. On 
tills liasis tliere is an annual loss of alKuit Rs. 20 
lakhs and this is being met from the cotton cess 
and other sources. 

The City Improvement Trust in Bombay havs 
also made very good progress in the direction 
of providing industrial housing. The Trust 
had a total number of 8,493 tenements ready at 
the end of December 1926, out of which 8,251 
tenements were let for living purposes, 128 as 
shops, 59 as godowns and 10 as schools. 45 
tenements were reserved for occupation by 
Muccadams, for offices and stores, and as 
Superintendents’ Quarters. The floor area of 
each tenement inclusive of a small verandah 
varied from 125 square feet to 176 square feet 
but tlie majority of the tenements were provided 
with the maximum floor space allowed. The 
average rent for a tenement in an Improvement 
Trust Chawl works out at Rs. 5-10 but the actual 
rents vary from Rs. 4-4-0 to Rs. 15-5-0. The 
maximum permissible population in adults for 
a total of 8,251 tenements has been fixed at 
37,699. The actual population living in 
these tenements, at the end of the year 
1926, was 20,058 or 23,779 when equalised to 
adults. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Complete statistics in connexion with 
Industrial Disputes are now available for the 
whole of India. The increasing irnporfcaiu-e 
that is being attached to the weapon of strike 
by the workmen in t^ll^ country may 1)0 gatlvTod 
from the liguros given below in resjK^ct of the 
industrial disputes in British India for whieJi 
statistics have been collocted for the year 1925. 
This was one of the worst years in the Iiistory 
of Industrial relations in the country. The 
number of disputes reported was 134 as against 
133 in tlio preceding year. The number of 
workers involved in those disputes was 270,423 
and the number of working days lost amounted 


to 12,578,129. The corresponding figures for 
192t were 312,102 and 8,730, 0i8 The increase 
is duo entirely to the strike in the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the last quarter of the vo.ir which 
accounts for the loss of about 11,000,000 working 
days Of the stiikos reported, onlv 1 1 ot n pei 
i'ciit were sucrc..sful in whole or in part 'Phisre- 
piescnts a slightly liigher ])roporl, ion of successful 
strikes than in the preceding years, Tlie following 
table sliow.s (1) the number of disputes , (2) the 
number of workpeople affecteil ; and (3) the 
number of working days lost on account of 
Industrial disputes in the dilferont Provinces 
of British India during the year 1925 : — 


Province. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeople 
Involved 

Number of 
Working Days 
lost. 

Bengal 



43 

60,185 

511.279 

Bombay 



69 

175,214 

11,382,509 

Madras 



4 

1,279 

5,226 

Central Provinces and Berar 



6 

4,31 1 

63,505 

tl nited Provinces 



6 

5,923 

80,308 

Punjab 



1 

11, 187 

375,234 

Bihar and Orissa 



2 i 

170 

170 

Burma 



3 

11,854 

153,778 

British India 


"1 

i 1 

270,423 

12,578^29 


The following table shows the data given above reclas.sifled according to dilTerent classe-., of 
Industries : — 


Class of Industry. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeo])le 
Involved. 

Number of 
Working Days 
lost. 

Cotton Mills 

63 

17 3,339 

11 054,132 

JuteMUls 

15 

45,187 

246,082 

Engineering Works 

7 

0,067 

154,111 

Bailways (includmg Kail way Workshops) 

6 

21,356 

821,032 

Woollen Mills 

1 

1,185 

8,295 

Paper Mills 

2 

923 

1 

17,268 

Transport Services 

2 

1C9 

, 1 

3,305 

Printing Works 

1 

179 

895 

Conservancy 

4 

1,361 

5,986’ 

Dock Workers . . . . h 

4 

4,151 

151,911 

Miscellaneous . . 

24 

17,206 

112,112 

All Industries 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 
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Thft next two tables show the causes of disputes by Provinces and Classes of Industries. 
Caunen of Disputes by Proiinces. 


Province. 

Pay. 

Bonus. 

Per- 

sonnel. 

Leave 

and 

Hours. 

Others. 

Bengal . . 

10 

3 

0 


12 

Bombay 

33 

1 

24 


11 

Madras . . 

3 




1 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4 




2 

United Provinces 

3 

’2 




Punjab 



1 


1 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 




1 

Burma 

2 




1 

British India 

65 

6 

35 

1 

1 

28 


Causes of Disputes by Classes of Jndusti ies. 





Per- 

Leave 


Class of Industry. 

Pay. 

Bonus. 

.sonnel. 

and 

Others. 




Hours. 


Cotton Mills 

33 

2 

24 


9 

.1 ute Mills 

4 

3 

4 


4 

Engineering Works 

3 


2 


0 

Kail ways (including Kailway workshop-,) 
Woollen Mills 

3 

1 


1 

■ ; 

2 

Paper Mills 

1 

i 




Transport Services 





2 

Printing Works . . 





1 

Conservancy . . . . 

*3 




1 

Dock Workers . . . . 

3 




1 

Miscellaneous 

14 


*4 


6 

All Industries 

1 

65 

6 

35 


28 


The following tables show the results of the dispute in the same way as in the two preceding 
tables ; — 


UesuUs by Provtnas, 


Province. 

Successful. 

Partially 

Successful. 

Un- 

successful. 

In Progress. 

Bengal 

, 

5 

32 

1 

Bombay 

8 

15 

40 


Madras 


3 

1 


Central Provinces and Berar 


1 

5 


United Provinces . . 

*”3 

2 

1 


Punjab 

.... 

.... • 

1 


Bihar and Orissa . . 



1 


Burma 

1 . . 


2 


British India 

1 17 1 

1 27 1 

89 

1 
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BesuHs by Classes of Industries. 

Class of Industry. 


Successful. ^ 

Partially 

TJn- 

In Progress. 




! 

1 

Successful. 

successful. 


Cotton Mills 



9 

14 

4.5 


Jute Mills . . 



1 

1 

13 


Engineering Works 



1 


6 


Kail ways (Including 

Hallway 

Work- 





shops) 



1 

2 

3 


Woollen Mills 




1 

.... . 


Paper Mills 




1 

1 


Transport Services 





2 1 


Printing Works , . 





1 


Conservancy 



*’*1 


3 


Dock Workers 




i 

3 


Miscellaneous 



*4 


12 

•"i 

All Industries 



17 

1 27 

1 89 

' 1 


During the last four years the Cotton Mill i 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency has auf- 1 
fered from three big general strikes, each of which 
has lasted for more than two months. 

The general strike in Ahmedabad which I 
affected 56 out of 61 cotton mills in that locality , 
commenced on the Ist of April 1923 and con- ; 
tinned till the 4th June 1923. The reasons of i 
the strike were (1) the announcement that the , 
millowners in Ahmedabad would reduce wages i 
by 20 per cent, with effect from Ist April 1923 ! 
and (2) the alleged non-payment by many mills i 
of the bonus on the precise terms agreed on by i 
arbitrators to whom a settlement of this question j 
was referred. The number of workpeople affect- 1 
ed was 43,113 and the total time loss amounted 
to 2,370,933 working days. This strike lasted | 
for 64 days, the men were almost completely 
defeated and on the 4th J une a compromise 
was arrived at by the terms of which ( 1) wages 
were to be reduced by 16 | per cent, instead of I 
by 20 per cent, and (2) the question of the 
interpretation of the last bonus award was to 
be again referred to arbitration. The President 
of the Millowners' Association also gave an 
assurance that wages would not be reduced again 
for at least six months from the date of the , 
compromise. | 

The second big dispute in the Presidency was | 
the general strike in the cotton mills in j 
Bombay City ut the beginning of the year j 
1924. ft had its origin in the no- bonus decision | 
of the Millowners in Bombay. The men had | 
been paid a bonus regularly for five years and , 
had come to regard its payment as an annual i 
affair. In view of Its regularity it also came to | 
be considered as deferred pay. The bonus was j 
usually paid in the middle of January in each 1 
year along with the pay due for the month of : 
December. When the bonus was not paid at 
pay- time in January, the operatives of one mill I 
demanded the payment of bonus on the 17th 
January and on its being refused went on strike. 
The strike-fever soon spread and in about a 
week almost all cotton mllKin Bombay had to 
close down. On the 22nd E'ebruary 1924, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry with the Hon. Sir 
B^ji^cleodj Kt., Chief Justice of the High 


Court in Bombay, as Chairman to enquire into 
the dispute. The terms of reference were (1) 
to consider the nature and ba^ls of the bonus 
which was granted to the employees in the cotton 
mills of Bombay since 1919 and to declare 
whether the employees established any enforce- 
able claim, customary, legal or equitable, and 
(2) to enquire into the profits made in each year 
since 1917 with a view to comparing these pro- 
fits with the profits made in the year 1923 and to 
report on the contention of the mlllowncr-. 
that the grant of a bonus such as was given in 
previous years was not justified by the prefles 
of the mill industry as a whole in 192.3. The 
findings of the Committee on these points were 
submitted to Government on the 11th March, and 
were (1) that the mill workers had not establish- 
ed any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable to the payment annually of a bonus, 
and (2) that the results of the working of the 
mill industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the mlll- 
ownere that the profits did not admit of the 
payment of a bonus The strike, however, did 
not terminate till the 25th March when work 
was resumed in almost all the mills although with 
considerably reduced staff due to the fact that 
there was an almost general exodus of all up- 
country workers to their homes before the strike 
ended. 

The third and perhaps the largest of all in- 
dustrial disputes in India was the general 
strike in the cotton mills in Bombay City 
and Kurla at the end of the year 1926. This 
strike had its origin in the decision arrived at 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association in July 
1925 to reduce the wages of all workpeople in 
the mills affiliated to the Association by eleven 
and a half per cent with effect from the Ist 
September 1925. The millowners stated that 
they were forced to reduce wages on account of 
the severe and unprecedented depression wldch 
had overtaken the cotton mill Industry In India 
during the year 1925 on account of (1) high 
prices ruling for cotton ; (2) increased costs of 
production due principally to the high standard 
of wages paid to workpeople and generally to 
increased prices of coal and stores and heavier 
I interest charges ; (3) Japanese competition , 

' (4) tlie maintenance of an excise duty of three 
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and a half per cent, on cotton manufactures; 
and (5) unprecedented accumulations of cloth 
and yam due to the demand for cloth not keep- 
ing pace with production Several representa- 
tions were made to the Government of India 
urging them to abolish the Excise Duty entirely 
or, alternatively, to suspend the collection of 
this duty for the remainder of the current finan- 
cial year. The millowners maintained that the 
non-collection of the duty would afford relief 
to the industry to the extent of nearly a crore 
of rupees which would help to tide over an 
exceptionally critical period. Proposals were 
also put before Government to afford protection 
to the industry either by increasing the import 
duty on Japanese cotton manufactures an<i /or 
by the levy of an export duty on raw cotton 
purchased bv Japan in India. His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his reply to the address presented 
to him by a joint deputation of the Bombay 
and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations, 
said that it was impossible to remove the excise 
duty in the middle of the financial year before 
the commitments and the jirospects of the next 
year were fully known, and that it would only 
be at the time of tlie next budget that the situa- 
tion could be thoroughly rt'vlewcd and a proper 
estimate formed. His Excellency pointed out 
(1) that the remission of Provincial Contribu- 
tions to the Central Exchequer was the first 
charge on tlie consideration of the Government 
of India ; (2) that the position of th<‘ industry 
could not be considered at that juncture as so 
(’xceedingly critical as to justify the abolishing 
of the duty ; and (3) that the duty would be 
abolished as soon us financial considerations 
jermitted. 

The millowners stated that in view of the very 
unsatisfactory reply received from Government 
to their various representations regarding the 
abolishing of the Excise Duty they had no other 
alternative left open to them except to call on 
their workpeoj)le to share the burden of the bad 
and difficult times through which the industry 
was passing and to consent to a wage cut in 
their earnings. 

The workpeo])le refused to agree to any reduc- 
tion in their earnings. They sEated (1) that 
thev obtained the increase granted to them 
in the shape of dearness allowances in their pre- 
War wages as the result of several hard and 
bitter struggles during which they lost very 
heavily owing to loss of wages for the periods 
for which they were on strike, (2) that the pre- 
sent Ates ot wages recei^cd by them were in- 
suflicient to jmovide for a decent standard of 
living ; and (3) that the Millowners ought to 
hold an enquiry with a view to effecting a 
decrease in the costs of production by retrench- 
ment in other directions. Labour leaders, 
after consulting the workpeojilo, offered to meet 
the millowners half way b> agreeing to follow 
Gie example of Lanc.ishire ami to work shorter 
hours with a view to le.ssening the evils of over- 
prcKluctlon. The millowners contended that 
U the working hours were reduced by one day’s 
work in a week the wages of the workmen would 
he reduced by Ifiji per cent, instead of by 11 J 
per cent, as propos^ by the owners ; and that 
the proposal for going on short time was not 
feasible in view of the fact that the cost of pro- 
duction would go up by flvo-cighths of an anna 
per Ib. of cloth which would only result in still 


further increasing the prices of cloth and making 
it more difficult to sell the products of the mills 
in the home market against competitive Jalianesb 
goods. The millowners therefore adhered to 
their decision to cut wages and the men went out 
on strike. 

As is usual with strikes in India, no warning 
was given of the threatened strike. 33,249 
workpeople from 15 mills suddenly downed tools 
on the 15th September and by the 2nd of October 
there was a comj)lete stoppage of work in all 
the mills in the city The two cotton mills at 
Kurla, employing a total number of 4,600 work- 
people and which are usually the last to be 
affected by a strike in the Bombay mills were 
also compelled to close down on the 6th October. 
The total number of workpeople involved in 
the general strike therefore amounted to 161,986. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
took a considerable interest in the progress of 
the strike and he did his utmost not only to 
prevent the strike but also to bring It to an early 
termination once it had started. Several meet- 
ings were arranged between the owners and the 
representatives of the men, and His Excellency 
received frequent deputations from time to 
time from both parties with a view to formulat- 
ing some basis for a compromise Several dis- 
(asslons also took place on the subject in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council. The only point on which there 
a|)peared to be a general unanimity was the 
immediate suspension of the Excise Duty. His 
Excellency the Go\ernor and the Government 
of Bombay made several representations to 
the Government ot India to suspend the duty 
and the Press in India constantly demanded 
Its total abolition. Both the parties to the 
dispute icmaincd quite firm in the respective 
.standjxiints which thev had taken up and the 
strike dragged on till the end of November, 
when, at length His Excellency the Viceroy, 
suspended the collection of the Excise Duty 
with effect from the 1st December 1925 by 
Special Ordinance. 

In view of the repeated assurances given by 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the 
old rates of wages would be restored in the event 
of the Excise Duty being removed, the strike 
virtaiallv ended as soon as the Ordinance was 
published. The mills started their engines from 
the 3rd December onwards according as 
sufficient numbers of workpeople offered them- 
selves for employment; but the strike cannot 
be considered to' have terminated on that date 
in view of the almost complete exodus of up- 
country workers to their homes. On the 7tli 
December only 44,584 or nearly 30 per cent, 
of the workpeople had retume<i to work and on 
the 15th December 88,388 or nearly 60 per cent, 
'riio total number of working days lost as a result 
of the stiike amounted to nearly eleven millions. 
If the average daily earnings oi all workpeople 
in the mills in Bombay CUty be taken as Re. 1-4-2 
according to the figure published by the Bombay 
Labour Office in its second Report on au Enquiry 
into Wages and Hours ot l.abour in the Cottop 
Mill Industry in the Bombay Presidency ip 
August 1923, the workpeople lost 139 lakns of 
rupees in wages during this strike, 

When the Bombay Millowners’ Ass-ociatiop 
imblished their first notice In July 1945 Intimate 
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ing the proposed cut in wages with effect from 
the Ist September 1925, several Labour leaders 
in Bombay City combined themselves into a 
Committee under the name of “ The Bombay 
Textile Workers* Deputation ” On the actual 
outbreak of the ctrike this Committee renamed 
itself “ The Committee of Assistance to the 
Textile Workers " with Mr N. M. Joshi, m.l.a , 
as Chairman and Mr. R. R. Bakhale,as Secretary. 
The Committee consisted of representatives of 
almost all Trade Union and labour organisations 
in Bombay City. The most important work 
done by the Committee was the organisation 
of Belief Work. A Belief Fund was opened 
and relief was given in the form of rations of 
grain and free passages to their homes to all 
cotton mill w'orkers who asked for assistance. 


Eighteen relief centres were established in dif- 
ferent parts of Bombay City and Kiirla. The 
total number of people to whom rations were 
supplied during the whole period of the strike 
amounted to 184,038 and the number of days 
for which rations were supplied amounted to 
nearly a quarter of a million. The actual number 
of different individuals who received assistance 
amounted to over 20,000. The total sum con- 
tributed to this Belief Fund amounted to 
Rs. 42,582-3-10, out of which the International 
Federation of Trade Union at Amsterdam gave 
Bs. 24,836-8-5 in seven separate instalments 
amounting to £ 1,885 and the International 
Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations, 
London, subscribed Rs. 8,416 m three instal- 
ments. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has been 
paid to the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committee which laid stress on the 
value of Works Committees and favoured the 
Institution of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes in public utility services. It also 


favoured the appointment of a panel on widen 
the Local Government could draw when con- 
stituting a Board to enquire into any dispute. 
The Bombay Government, which had already 
explored the ground informally, apiiointed a 
similar committee in November 1921, which re- 
ported in February 1922. As this Committee sur- 
veyed the position in some d^jtail, and its report 
constitutes the most recent contribution to the 
discussion, its re«;;ommendations are summarised 
below because they reflect the existing situation 
and are applicable with modifications to suit local 
conditions, to most industrial centres in India . 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES COMMITTEE. 


The Industrial Situation —Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency is mainly confined to , 
the three centres of Bombay, Ahinedabad ; 
and Sholapur with a factory population of some 
200,000, 55,000 and 20,000, respectively. 

Of the workers of Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
44,000 and 20,000, respectively, are dependent i 
on the textile trade. Those in Bombay may be i 
divided Into— j 

(1) Textile operatives. l 

(2) Transportation service workers (includ- • 

Ing Bailways and Docks). ! 

(3) Gas and electric light workers, munici- ' 

pal employees, Mint and Government ' 
Pleas workers, customs, postal, telegraph , 
and telephone employees and inferior ! 
Government employees generally. ; 

The Operatives. — ^The general body of this ; 
working population was accurately described , 
by Mr. C. N. Wadia, O.I.E , in 1919, as “agn- ; 
cnlturists first and agriculturists last.’* They i 
come to Bombay — as a rule without their fami- 
lies — and work till they have funds enough to 
return to their villages. In the textile trade ( 
and amongst the general lalioiirerH almost all the ' 
operatives, except the “ Jobbers ” and gangmen 
are of this migratory class. These remarks j 
apply with almost equal force to the industrial ' 
population of Ahinedabad and Sholapur. In , 
the workshop and in semi-clerical employment ^ 
where skill or some education is required, there 


is however being formed a more permanent 
class of workmen who can almost speak of Bom- 
bay as their home. The standard of literacy 
IS exceedingly low, not more than five per cent, 
of the oTierativcs class being able to read and 
write their own vernaculars. 

Characteristics of Strikes— Certain cha- 
racteristics are common to most of these 
itrikes *— 

(fl) The frequency of the strike without 
notice, 

(b) The absence of any clearly-defined griev- 
ance before striking. 

(e) The multiplicity and sometimes the 
“xtravagance of the claims put forward 
after the strike has begun. 

id) The absence of any effective organisa- 
tion (except perhaps at Ahmedabad) to 
formulate the claims of the ofjeratlves 
and to secure respect for any settlement 
which may be made. 

ie) The increasing soHdarity of employers 
and employed and the capacity of the 
operatives to remain on strike for con- 
siderable periods despite the lack of any 
visible organisation. 

The Prevention of Strike#.— Amongst 
the employers of labour there ate strong organi- 
sations and tho present tendency Is for them 
to become more and more teprescntatlve ; but 
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eraployers’ associations have not yet evolved 
any standard scales of wages and individual 
employers are usually ignorant of how their 
rates compare with the wages given by others. 
The uncorrclated raising of wages in one factory 
is almost invariably seized upon as a grievance 
in other factories of the same class, and instances 
of strikes caused in this way are within the me- 
mory of all. The attempts made to standardise 
wages on a definite principle ha\e hitherto 
been largely ineffective. 


I cial privileges outside the ordinary law of the 
land or, on the other hand, any special respon- 
sibilities. 

Most of our witnesses have agreed that Works 
Committees promise to discount that absence 
of personal relationship between operatives and 
employers, which is inevitable in largo factories 
owing to the numbers of the men employed. We 
also agree that they may have an educative 
value among the operatives themselves. 


Trade Unions — Amongst this heterogeneous 
labour force, there have in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad, gradually developed the beginnings of a 
Trade Union movement. In most cases the 
Unions are little more than strike committees 
consisting of a few officers and perhaps a few 
paying members around whom the rest rally in 
times of trouble. After work is resumed the 
union dwindles, and in most cases disappears. 
According to data published by the Labour office, 
Bombay, in the Labour Gazette, the number and 
membership of trade unions known to be actually 
in existence in the Bombay Presidency for the 
quarter ending September 1924 were as follows. — 
Bombay City and Island Bunions with a mem- 
bership of 21,659; Ahmedabad 7 unions with 
amembershipof 17,200; and in other parte of the 
Presidency 6 unions with 8,38 5 members. The 
totals for the Presidency were, therefore, 2l unions 
with 47,242 members in September 1924 
as compared with 19 unions and 41,646 members 
in September 1923. 

The evolution of any means of preventing 
or adjusting strikes and trade disputes in such 
a floating and illiterate body, lacking any homo- 
geneity, is exceedingly difficult and we put for- 
ward such recommendations as we make with 
full recognition of their indecisive character. 
In the forefront of these recommendations we 
place a wise and statesmanlike attitude towards 
the nascent Trade Union movement. 

Wo are fully aware that the early days of a 
Trade Union movement are often full of 
difficulty. Strike committees arise calling them- 
selves Trade Unions and demanding the 
privileges of Trade Unions without any means 
of discharging the responsibilities thereof. 
Sympathetic friends unconnected with the 
industry or any industry, and consequently 
knowing nothing of the special difficulties 
Involved, spring into notoriety. Strike leaders 
appear claiming the right to bargain but 
with no power to make the bargain respected. 
But these are the growing pains of Trade Uni- 
onism ; it is far better to treat than to inflame 
them. We therefore express the very sincere 
hope that there will be, neither on the part of 
the state, nor of Industry, any hostility to the 
free evolution of the Trade Union movement. 

As soon as a genuine Trade Union organisation 
emerges it should be officially recognised as the 
channel of communication between employers 
and employed. We are strongly in favour of the 
compulsory registration of Trade Unions under a 
broad and generous Act. Such registration 
should ensure at least strict adherence to the 
elements essential to any substantial association 
of a definite code of rules, regular office bearers 
properly elected and an accurate register of 
subscribing members. But wo are strongly 
opposed to conferring on Trade Unions any spe- 


Welfare Work. — Next to Works Com- 
mittees we plat e the large group of humanistic 
activities known as Welfare Work. Here we 
wish to make an explanation. We were greatly 
impressed by the evidence which declined to 
accept the term “ Welfare " as accurately 
defining these energies and classed them as 
“ efficiency ” work, because they had such a 
direct reaction on the physical contentment and 
efficiency of the operatives, that economically 
they justified the expenditure thereon. 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes.— 

So far we have devoted our attention to a con- 
sideration of the means which will contribute 
to the prevention of industrial disputes; it 
remains to suggest the methods of settlement, 
when such disputes either develop irreconcilable 
differences between capital and labour or else be- 
come a menace to the community. 

There are some who hold that the State has 
no right to intervene in industrial disputes. 
To that position we cannot subscribe. 

But we are agreed that no outside agency, and 
in particular the agency of the State, should be 
used until all other means have been employed 
and failed, or unless it is invited by one or 
other of the parties to the dispute, or unless the 
situation is such that peace, order and good 
government are prejudiced. If such conditions 
should arise, then there should be formed an 
Industrial Court of Inquiry, to be followed, 
if necessary, by an Industrial Court of Con- 
ciliation. We deliberately place the function 
of inquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation, for we desire to avoid the facile 
opportunism which seeks to patch up an 
industrial dispute by proposing a compromise 
between the views of the two parties without 
going down to the economic principles which 
are at stake. 

Constitution of the Court.— The con- 
stitution of the Court should be as follows ; — 

(a) A chairman selected by the members of 
the Court from a panel maintained in the 
Labour Office ; 

(b) Three members representing the em- 
ployers in the industry concerned ; 

(e) Three members representing the opera- 
tives in the industry concerned. 

A bare majority of our number is of opinion 
that the public should not be represented on It 
a Court dealing with an industrial dispute, but 
should be represeiTted when the Court is inquiring 
into a dispute affecting a Government Depart- 
ment or a public utility company or corporation. 
Whilst we are divided on this point, we are un- 
animous in the conclusion, that when a Govern* 
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ment Department, or public utility company, or (Hi) Three representatives of the operatives 
corporation is concerned in an industrial dispute (iv) Three representatives of the general 
demanding the constitution of an Industrial public. 

Court the general public should be represented in The special reasons which have induced us to 
equal proportion to the parties directly con- recommend the representation of the g3neral 
<'erne(i. The constitution of such a Court would public in such cases, arc that the whole cost of 
then be any increase in wages is at once passed on to the 

public either in increased charges for an essential 

(i) A chairman chosen from the panel. public service or else m a diminished revenue to 

the State, which is taxation in another form. 

(ii) Three representatives of the Government We recommend that the representatives of the 

Department, or public utility company general public should be selected from the panel 
or corporation concerned. of Chairmen. 

TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The valuable suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee have been considered both by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and by the Government of 
India. On the 14th March 1923. the Hon. Sir 
Maurice Hayward, Home Member of the Bombay 
Government, made a statement in the Bombay 
Legislative Council to the effect that details, 
were being worked out by the Government of 
Bombay in connexion with the drafting of a 
BUI to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee, and that, as soon as Govern- 
ment were satisfied on these points, legislation 
would be introduced in the Local Council as 
early as possible after the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India had been obtained. The big 
strike which occurred in the Bombay Cotton 
Mills on the question of the Bonus Dispute at 
the beginning of the year 1924, precipitated 
affairs and the Government of Bombay decided 
to introduce a BUI in the Local Council to 
{urovide legislation on tliis subject in the second 
session of the Council which met at Poona in 
July 1924. In accordance with tliis decision 
the Government of Bombay drafted a Bill for 
this purpose and this was published in the 
Bomoap Goieminent Gazette of the 30th May 
1924 . The Bill was a simple one and was meant 
in the first instance to cover manual and clerical 
employment. Persons working in the capacity 
of members of His Majesty’s forces and Govern- 
ment servants were excluded. The main object 
of the Bill was the appointment of a Court of 
Enquiry to which any trade dispute that either 
existed or was apprehended could be referred 
on the motion of the Governor in Council. 
The function of such courts was to enquire into 
the causes and circumstances of each such trade 
dispute and to make reports, interim or final, 
as the Court thought fit. The proceedings of 
these Courts of Enquiry were to be conducted 
either in public or in private as might be deter- 
mined by a particular court. A second object 
of the Bill was to make provision for Voluntary 1 
Arbitration. Where a trade dispute existed or, 
was apprehended the Governor in Council was 
to be empowered (1) to take such steps as might | 
geem expedient for the purpose of enabling the 1 
parties to a dispute to meet together with a view 
to the amicable settlement of the dispute, or, ' 
if both parties consent. (2) to refer the matter 
for settlement to the arbitration of one or mom 
persons appointed by him; or (3) refer the 
matter for settlement to a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one or more persbns nominated by 
or on behalf of the employers concerned, an 
equal number by or on behalf of the employees 
concerned, and an independent chairman to 


be nominated by the Governor- in- Council 
Panels were to be constituted from which the 
members of such !^ards could be nominated 
from time to time. 

In .July 1924, the Government of India inform- 
ed the Government of Bombay that as they 
considered that this subject was one for All- 
India legislation, the Government of India were 
themselves preparing a Bill for early intro- 
duction in the Legislative Assembly and that 
the Local Government should not introduce the 
Bill which it contemplated doing in its own 
Council. 

Tlie Government of India prepared a Bill to 
make Provision for Enabling the Investigation 
and Settlement of Trade Disputes and this was 
publUhed in August 1924. This Bill may be 
considered as bc*ing very wide and coraprehen- 
.slve in scope and extent. It covers all workmen 
including employees of the Government of India 
and of any Local Government. An important 
distinction is made between the general body of 
workmen by dividing these into employees in 
Public Utility Services and other employees. 
Tn the case of public utility services and in those 
services specially notified as such by the 
Governor- General in Council, it Is provided that 
it shall not be lawful for any employer to declare 
or enforce a lockout or for any workman to 
take part in a strike on account of any dispute 
unless due notice of the proposed lockout or 
strike has been sent to the prescribed officer. 
.Such strikes or lockouts are not permitted until 
the expiry of thirty days after notice has been 
served in cases where no order has been made for 
reference of the dispute to a Board and until 
the expiry of ninety days after notice has been 
served in cases where such an order has been 
made or until the expiry of seven days after the 
publication of a report by a board whichever of 
the two dates may be earlier. 

There Is no separate provision In the BUI for 
Courts of Enquiry, Board of Arbitration or for 
ConcUiation. The functions of these two 
separate institutions in Industrial Disputes 
legislation are vested in the Government of 
India Bill with one body which is to be called 
the Board of Investigation and Conciliation. 
The members of tnese j^ards are to be selected 
from permanent panels of (1) representatives 
of employees, (2) representative of employers, 
and (3) persons to be appointed as Chairmen. 
The Government of India and each Local Govern- 
ment are to construct their own panels. The 
iunctions of these Boards are to endeavour to 
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bring about a settlement of any dispute by a 
thorough investigation of the circumstances 
and causes of each dispute. The Government 
of India do not appear to bo inclined to present 
this Bill to the Legislative Assembly just at 
present. No official declaration in conncacion 
with this matter has been published but a 
special remark made by His Excellency the 
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Viceroy in his speech at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon at Calcutta in 1925 is significant. 
His Excellency said : “ The question of providing 
means of conciliation in trade disputes has been 
thoroughly explored, but it would be premature 
to legislate on this question until the Trades 
Union Bill has become law. *’ 


TRADE UNION LEGISLATION. 


In Maich 1021, Mr. N M .Toshi, M.L A , ' 
moM'il a Kesolution in the Legislative A.ssem“ I 
bly recommending that ste})s sliould be taken j 
to provide legislation for tlu* regihtiation ot | 
Tiudc Liiions and for tin* inoteition of Trade! 
rnions. In September 1921, the (Joveinment 
of India addieshed all liOtal (loveininenth for 
their views, aftei consulting the inteiests eon- j 
eerned, on the question ot tin* priiuiple of such 
h'gislation and with regaid to the foim which 
it should take. On receii)t of their replies, a 
Bill was drawn up and this was again eirciilated 
for opinion The Bill to provide for the Kegis- 
tiatioii of Tiado Unions and in certain respects 


to define the Law Belating to Registered Trade 
Unions 111 Jiritish India was introduced in the 
Simla Session of the Legislative Assembly on 
tin* 91 st August 1925 and was referred to a 
Select (’oniinittie. It was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 8th February and by the 
Council of State on the 25th February and recei- 
ved the assent of the Governor-General on the 
25111 Maich 1926 The Government of India 
])ropose to bring the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, into opeiation with effect from the 1st 
April 1927. 

The following paragraphs give the more Im- 
Iioitant provisions of the Act : — 


DEFINITIONS 


Registrar. — “ Registrar” means a Registrar 
ot Trade Unions appointed by the Local (Jov em- 
inent undci section 3, and “the Registrar,” 
in n'lation to any Trade Union, means the Regis- 
trar apiiointed for the province in which tin* 
tiifiad or irgisU*rcd oflice, as the ease may be, of 
tAic Trade Union is situated. 

Trade Dispute — ” Trade Dispute” means 
atry •dispnte between employers and workmen 
or b<*<t>ween workmen and workmen, of bctw'een 
employeis and employi'is which is eonneeted 
with the employment or non-employment, or ■ 
the 'texuis of employment or the conditions ' 


of labour, of any pe rson, and “ woikmcn” means 
all persons employed in trade or industry whether 
or not in the employment of the employer with 
whom the trade dispute arises. 

Trade Union. — “Trade Union” means any 
coml)ination, whether temporary or permanent, 
formed piimarily for the purpose of regulating 
the relations between workmen and employers 
or between workmen and workmen, or between 
enijdoyeis and employeis, or for imposing rcs- 
triitlve conditions on the conduct of any trade 
or business and includes any federation of two 
or more Tiade Unions. 


REGISTRATION. 


Mode of Registration.— Any si ven or more 
mi'inbers of a Tradi* Union may, by subscribing 
their names to the rules of the Trade Union and 
by otherwise* complying with the provisions of 
this Act with respi'ct to r(*gi8tration, apply foi 
registration of tlie Trade Union under this Act 
Provisions to be contained in the Rules 
of a Trade Union. — A Tiade Union shall not 
be entitk'd to legistiation under this Act, unless 
the executive tliereof is constituted in accoid- 
ane(' with th(‘ provisions ot this Act, and tlio 
lules thi'reof piovide foi the following matters, 
namely . — 

(а) the name of the Trade Union; 

(б) the whole of the objects for which the 

Trade Union has been established ; 


(c) tile wiiole of tlu* purposes for which the 

general funds of the Trade Union shall 
be applicable, all of which purposes 
shall be purixises to which such funds 
are lawfully applicabli* under this Act ; 

(d) the mainU nanee of a list of tlu* members 

of the Tiade Union and adequate facili- 
ti(*.s for tlu* mspt etion tliereof by the 
ofiieers and nu'mi)eis of the Trade 
Union ; 

(c) the admissfon of ordinal y members who 
shall be persons actually engaged or 
employed in an industry with which 
the Trade X^niou is connected, and also 
the admission of the number of hono- 
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rary or tcmporaiy members as oifae^ers 
required under section 22 to form the 
executive of the Trade Union ; 

(/) the conditioiiH under which any merabc'rs 
shall be entitled to any beneflt assured 
by tb^ lilies and undci which any An.' 
or forfeiture may be imposed on the 
mcmbcis , 

{^) the manner in vhieh the rules shall be 
amended, varied oi lescuidcd , 

{h) the manner in which the mcinbois of 
the executive and the other ollioeis ot 
tiie Tiade Union shall be appointed 
and removed , 

(t) the safe custody of the funds of tlie Trade 
Union, an annual audit, in such inannei 
as may bo presciibed, of the accounts 
thereof and adequate facilities foi the 
in selection of the account books by the 
odi((’is and members ot the Trade 
Union ; and 

(j) the manner in which the Tiade Union 
may be dissolved. 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 

Objects on which General Funds may be 
spent. — general tunds of a Trade Union 
shall not be sjamt on any other objects than the I 
foUowing, namely . — ■ ! 

(а) the i>ayment of salaries, allowance's and I 

expenses to oifieeis of the Tiade Union; 

(б) the payment of cxpe'iise-s for the ad- 

ministration ot the Traele Union, , 
iiK hiding audit of the accounts ot the i 
genoial funds of the Trade T'mon, j 

(c) the prosecution or dt'fence of any legal I 

proceeding to which tlie Trade Union or ' 
any member thereof is a party, when j 
such prosecution or detence is under- 
taken foi thf' purpose of securing or 1 
protecting any rights of the Trade ' 
tUiion as such or any rights arising out , 
of the relations of any member with his 
employer or wuili a pi'rson whom the , 
member employs , 

(d) the eondiiet of tracle disputes on belialf j 

of the Trade Union or any member 
thereof , ( 

(e) the compensation of inemlnTs for loss i 

arising out of tiade disputes , i 

(/) allowances to members or their di'pen- 
dants on account of death, old age, sick- ' 
ness, accidents or unemployment of , 
suchmembeis, 

(g) the issue of, or ilu' undiTtaking of liabi- ! 

llty under poh< les of .issuranee on the [ 
lives of mernbei.s, or under policies iiisur- ' 
ing members against sk kiicss, accidents ] 
or unemployment , 

(h) the provision of educational, social or ' 

icligiouH beni'lits for niemliers (inclu- 
ding the payment of the expenses of ’ 
funeral or religious ceremonies for decea- ! 
sed members) or for the dependants of , 
members ; } 


Cancellation of Re^stration. — A cer- 
tificate of registration of a Trade Union may bo 
withdrawn or oancedled by the ll(*gistrar — 

(a) on the application of the Trade Union 
to be verified m such manner as may 
be prescribed, oi 

(0) if the llogistrar is satisfied that tlie cer- 
tificate has Ix'cn obtained by fraud or 
mistake, or that tlii' Tradi' Union has 
ceased to exist or has wilfully and aftci 
notice from tlu* lleglstiai contravi'iii'd 
any provisions of this Act or allowed 
any lulc to coiitimu' in foice which is 
inconsistent with any such ptovision, 
or has rescinded any luli' providing for 
any matter piovisiou for which is re- 
quired l)y section 6 . 

Provided that not less than tvo months’ pre- 
vious notice 111 writing spcciiying the ground on 
which it is pioposed to witbdiaw or cancel the 
certificate shall Ix' giwii by the heglstrai to the 
Trade Union hefoie the c(*itificat<' is withdrawn 
or cancelled otherwise than on the application 
of the Trade Union. 


REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS. 

(i) the upkeep of a pi'nodieal published, 

mainly for the purpose ot discussing 
questions affecting employ eis or work- 
men as such ; 

(j) the payment, in fuithoraiiee of any of 

the objects on which tlui general funds 
of the Tiade Union may bo spent, of 
coi!tii))utions to any cause intended to 
beneflt workmen in general, provided 
that the expenditure m respect ot such 
contributions in any financial year shall 
not at any time during that year l)o in 
excess of oiie-tourth ot the eombmed 
total of the gioss ineome which has up to 
that time accriK'd to the general funds 
of the Trade Union dining that year and 
of the lialaneo at the eiedit ot these 
funds at the commencement of that 
year , and 

(A*) subject to any conditions contained in 
the notification, any other ohjc( t noti- 
fied by the (Jovernoi-Ueiieial m Council 
111 the Gazette of India. 

Constitution of a separate Fund for Poli- 
tical purposes. — (t) A icgisteied Tiade Union 
may constitute a separate fund, fiorii contribu- 
tions separately levied lor oi made to that fund, 
from which payments may be made, lor tlu* 
promotion of civic and political interests of its 
members, in furtherance of any of the objects 
specified in sub-section (2). 

(2) The o])jeets ref(>rred to in siib-scction 
(l)are- - 

(«) Th(' payment of any expenses incurred, 
eitlu'r diicetly or indirectly, by a can- 
didate or prospective candidate for 
election as a member ot any legisla- 
tive body constituted under the Go- 
vernment ot India Act or of any local 
authority before, during or after the 
election in connection with his candi- 
dature or election ; or 
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(b) tho holding of any meeting or the distri- 

bution of any literature or documents 
in supi)ort of any such candidature or 
prospective candidature ; or 

(c) the maintenance of any person who is 

a member of any legislative body con- 
stituted under the Government of Jndia 
Act or of any local authoiity , oi 

(d) the legistration of electors or the selec- 

tion of a candidate for any legislative 
body constituted under the Go\ em- 
inent of India Act or for any local 
authoiity ; or 

(e) the holding of political meetings of any 

kind, or the distiibution of any politi- 
cal literature oi political documents of 
any kind. 

(3) ]No member shall bo com])elled to contri- 
bute to the tund constituted imdcr sub-section 

(1) , and a member who does not contribute to 
th(' said tund shall not be excluded from any 
benelits of the I'rade Union or placed in any 
icspect either diiectly or indirectly under any 
disabihty oi at any disadvantage as compared 
•with other members of the Tiade Union (except 
111 relation to tho contiol or management of the 
said fund) by leason of his not contributing to 
the said tund ; and eontiibution to the said tund 
shall not be made a condition tor admission to 
the Tiadc Union. 

Criminal Conspiracy in Trade Disputes- 

— iSo ollicer or member of a registered Tiade' 
Union shall bo liable to punishment under sub- 
section (2) of section 120- B of the Indian Penal 
Code, in respect of any agieenient made between 
tho iiK'Hibeis tor the puipose of furtheiing any 
such object of the Trade Union as is 8p(‘cilit‘d in 
section 15, unless the agreement is an agreement 
to commit an offence. 

Immunity from Civil Suit in certain 
Cases — (1) Ko suit or othci legal proceeding 
shall be maintainable in any Uivil Uouit against 
any legist ertal Trade Union oi any ollicer or any 
membei theicot in respect ot any act done in 
comtemplation oi tuitherance ot a trade dispute 
to which a member ot the Tiade Union is a 


party on the ground only that such act induces 
some other person to break a contract of employ- 
ment, or that it is in interference with the trade, 
business or employment of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or of his labour as he wills. 

(2) A r(‘gistercd Trade Union shall not be 
liable in any suit or other legal proceeding in any 
civil court in rebp<'ct of any tortious act done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
by an agent of the Trade Union if it is proved 
that such person acted without the knowledge 
ot, or contiary to express instructions given by, 
the executive of the Trade Union. 

Proportion of Officers to be connected 
with the Industry — Not less than onc-half 
of the total number of the oflicers of every re- 
gistered Trade Union shall be persons actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which 
the Trade Union is connected : 

Provided that tiie Local Government may 
by special or giuieral order, declare that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any 
Trade Union or class of Trade Unions specified 
in the oidei. 

Returns ~(1) There shall be sent annually 
to the Kcgistrar, on or before such date as may 
be piesiribcd, a general statement, audited in 
the piescrilied manner, of all receipts and expen- 
dituie of every registered Trade Union during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March next pre- 
ceding such prcsciiiied date, and of the assets 
and liabilities of the Tiade Union existing on 
such 31st day ot March This statemeilt shall 
be prepared in such form and shall comprise 
such particulars as may be piescnbed. 

(2) Together with the general statement 
there shall be sent to the Registrar a statement 
showing all changes ot officers made by the Trade 
Union duiing the yeai to which the general state- 
ment ndeis, together also with a copy of the 
rub's ot the Tiade U nion corrected up to the date 
of the despatch theieot to the Registrar. 

(3) A copy of every alteration made in the 
rules of a registered Tiade Union sliall be sent 
to tlie Jiegistiar within fifteen days of tho 
making of the alteration. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 tion of seaman is limited to those employed on 
received the assent ot the Governor- General certaminIandves8el8,onIyavery8mallpropor- 
on the 6th March 1923. The Act extends to the tion of Indian seamen will benefit by the bill, 
whole of British India including British Balu- The five important classes are the workers m 
chistan and the Sonthal Parganas and came factories, mines, docks and on railways, practi- 
into force on the first day of July 1924. It cally all of whom are included, and those engaged 
contains two distinct parts Ghapter II which lies in certain types of building work, notably the 
outside tho general scheme for compensation, con- constniction of industrial and cominercial 
tains provisions modifying the ordinary law in res- buildings, and any other buildings which run 
pcct ot employers’ liability and making it easier to more than one storey. The most important 
for injured workmen to sue their employers for classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
damages m tho Civil Courts. These clauses workers and domestic servants. Non-manual 
apply only to workmen, who come under tho labourers getting more than Rs. 300 a month are 
workmen’s comiieusation provisions, so that, excluded, except on the railways. Power Is 
although they omit the limit to damages which taken to inciude other ha/;ardoiis occupations by 
governs their counterpart in England, they are notification from time to time. Comiiensation 
not likely to be much used. Ten classes of is to be given, as in the English Act, for personal 
workmen are covered by the bill. Some of injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- of employment. It is also to be given for dls- 
graph and telephone linesmen, sewage workers eases in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
and tramway men, are small, and as the deflni- have been so framed that if a certain class of 
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Workmen contracts a scheduled disease, It will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises “ solely 
and directly " from the employment. The 
diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the 
list is made capable of extension. 

Scales. — The scales for compensation are 
more generous in every way than those originally 
suggested by Government ; they are based 
on the unanimous recommendation of a Commit- 
tee which met in June. Adults (i e., persons 
over 15) and minors are distinguished through- 
out and compensation is subject to upper limits 
in every case. For death the relatives receive 30 
months’ wages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of E-s. 2,500 if he was an adult. 
For a minor who is killed, the comjiensation 
payable is the fixed sum of Rs. 200. If a workman 
18 completely disabled tor life, he gets 42 months* 
wages if he is an adult and 84 months’ wages 
if he is a minor, subject in each case to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 3,500. If he sustains permanent 
injuries that do not completely disable him, 
he gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain clearly recognizable injuries, like the 
loss of limb, these proportions aie specific. 
Thus a workman, who lost his right arm below 
the elbow would receive 60 per cent, of the sums 
specified above, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 2,100. If his pay was Rs. 30 monthly, the 
sum would come to Rs. 756. All these payments 
are lump sums. Of much greater importance 
are the provisions for the minor and more com- 
mon injuries. Statistics based on experience 
of industry generally in other countries indicate 
that 60 per cent, of injuries from accidents cause 
disablement for not more than ten days, 44 
per cent, cause disablement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimately disappearing, 5 per cent, 
result in permanent injuries and 1 per cent, end 
fatally. A largo proportion of cases will be 
excluded by the provision that no compensation 
is to be paid on account of the first ten days of 
disablement. The great majority of the re- 
maining cases will fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement. The rate of payment 
for temporary disablement is half wages for 
adults and two-thirds wages for minors, subject 
to a maximum of seven years, and for minors, 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages after 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject 
in each case to a maximum amount of Rs. 30, 
and to a maximum period of 6 years. This 
maximum of 6 years is not of great importance, 
as experience shows that the numlier of 
such cases which last more than six months 
is insignificant. During the first six months 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
to a lump sum if both parties agree; after 
payments have gone on for six months, 
either party can apply for commutation. 
In its treatment of the difficult question of de- j 
pendents the Indian bill allows only husbands and 
wives, parents and minor children to claim com- 
pensation, and it makes tlio compensation a fixed I 
sum independent of the number of those rela- I 
tions. The administration of the Act and the I 
settlement of disputes is entrusted to special 
Commissioners, with a very simple procedure ( 


wide powers and restricted opportunities for 
appeals. 

Only two Provinces have ho far appointed 
lull-time Commissioners. In Bengal, Mr. M 
H. B. Lethbridge, i c.s., is the Commissioner 
tor Workmen’s Compensation ; and in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Mr. N. M. Patwardhaii, 
Barrister-at-Law, has been appointed a full- 
time Commissioner with an immediate jurisdic- 
tion extending over Bombay City, the Bombay 
Suburban District, tlie Districts of Abmodabad, 
Broach, Surat, Kliandesh and Sholapur and the 
whole of the B B, A C. I. Railway line coming 
within the Bombay l^residency. In the Madras 
Presidency, the Labour Commissioner is also 
the Commissioner for workmen’s compensation ; 
and in the Punjab, the Chief Inspector of 
lactones is responsible for the administration 
of the Act. In the other Provinces and in the 
Districts of Beng.il and iiombay which are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Provincial full- 
time Commissioners, the District Magistrates 
and Subordinate Judges liave been appointed 
ex -officio Commissioners. 

Th(‘ annual nquirt ot the woiking of th(* Woik- 
mens’ t’OTnp»Mi‘5ation Act in the Bombay Presi- 
dency imludmg Sind, for the year 1925, shows 
that in adilition to the 2 applications tor distri- 
bution that weie pending fiom the pK'vious 
y<*ai 232 applU ations vv(‘r(' lih'd and 3 received 
irom otlK'i CoininissioiKU’s during the yc'ai as 
against 65 filed in the last si\ montlis of the 
year 1924. Ot these*, 45 appln ations lelated to 
fatal aceide'iits, 66 to perniaiK'iit disablement 
9 to temporaiy disaiile'inont and 108 wen* for 
distribution of eoni]H*nsation di*j)osited with 
the Commissiomr under se'ctioii 8. sub-clause 
1 ]5esid(*s tins, 5 applications weie foi 

reeov(*iy of eom})<*nsation awarded and the 
i(*niainiiig 4 wi re misei'llaiieous applications. 
Of tlii*se 237 a])pheations, 3 weie tiansiened 
niuh*r s<’(tion 21 to the* otb(*r Conirnissioneis 
foi <iis]Kisal, 3 wen* n*e(“iv'(*d under the* 
saim* s('(tion from otbei ('ommissioneis, 5 
wen* witlidrawn and 2 weie summaiily 
disiniss(‘d Jn 141 applications liability was 
adniitt«*d by the* opposite paity, 7 wen* allowed 
eor-purte and the* lemaining 60 vvf'n* contested 
ot tln*s(‘ 60 applh ations el.iinis w'e'ie allowed in 
lull in 13 eases, allowed in pait in .13 ease*s anei 
14 applications we*n‘ dismisse'd. This left a 
I lialaiiee* ot 19 applications pe nding at the enei 
I of the* yeai In 3 out of the 14 aiijilie atieins that 
wen* dismisse*el, the emjileiyeis made* ex-qralm 
jiayments to the* inj lin'd workme*n. Of the* 33 
appln ations that weie* allowe'd in part, 15 were 
left to the* sole; arbitration of the Commissioner 
as ])rovnie*d by the Rule's 

At tin* ht'ginning eif the* year 1925, the*ro was 
a iialanee of Rs. 6,022-8-0 in le'spe e-t of de'j^iosiis 
made* with the* i:omnnssioiie*r. Dining the* ye*ar 
under report., Rs 1,09,427-7-2 we*ie* deposlte'ei of 
wiih'ii Its 93 074 iepre‘se*nte ei the* amount of 
eompe*nsatietn tei lie* paid to the; depe-ndants of 
workriK'n wliose* injuiie*s i(*siilte‘d fatally and 
Bs. 16,353-7-2 n'pn*sonte*el the* ameeunt of eom- 
jie'nsation de peisiteel in n'speet oi nein-tatal acei- 
de'iits. Rs 94,909-9-2 W('n* paid out to various 
elairnants during tlie* year — tlius le*aving a 
balance of Rs, 20,540-6-0 in the hands of the 
Commissioner at the end of the year. 4 Deposits 
amounting to Rs. 2,392-8-0 were refunded to 
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employers; no dependants of the deceased work- 
men on whoso account the deposits were made 
were forthcoming in si)itc‘ of the notices put up 
and other enquiries made. 289 persons in all wore 
awarded coinpiuisation of whom 284 were adults 
and 5 minors Out ot the adults 118 weie award- 
ed com p<*nsat Kill for fatal accidents and the 
lemainder loi disabhunent eitlier pennaiuut oi 
temporary Of tlu* :> cases iclatiug to ininois 
compensation in 1 case was )oi a latal adulent 
and foi tile otlau 4 case's lor perinaia'iit disable- 
ment. 

JMemoranda of 8 agreements were pending for 
registration at the* end ot the year 1924. During 
1925 121 memoranda were received lor legis- 
tration. Ol tlu'se 119 were for coinucnsation 
in respect of permaiu'ut disablement and the 
remaining 5 foi commutation of half-monthly 
])ayraents for ttmipoiary disabk'mc'nt 112 
Agreemc'uts wc're registeicai without any change, 

2 were n-gistcicd after cc'itain mociiflcations 
a,nd one was not i egistc'red at all, as the amount 
proposc'd to be given was vc'ry inadecpiate— 
the mattc'r was argued before the Commissionei 
by botli the parties and payment was made 
according to the orde r made* by the Ooininis- 
sioner. Nine nu'moranda of agrecunents wiuc* 
pending loi registration at the end ot the yc'ar 

Proposed Labour Legislation. 

Larg(']y as a result ol the demands ol Jailwui 
in Indian JiC'gisl.itiires, in the* Press and else- 
where, the Dovciniueiit ol India have at jirescnt 
under eointc'mplation the piovisiou of legislation 
(1) lor dcliniug the limits within which wage's 
must b(' jiaid , and (2) toi the legulation ot 
Deductions made' tiom Wage's or Payments in 
respect of Finc's. 

The Prompt Payment of Wages. 

In Se'])tcmbe'r 1924, the (loverume'nt ot India 
reque'stc'd all boc'al (tovernnie'uts to furnish parti- 
enlars re'garding the pc'riods by which wages 
are paid in organise'd industii<*s and the' delays 
which are' associated with their payment The 
K'sults ot the' ('iiepiiry tor the' Bombay Pre'sideney 
well' published in the issue of the Labour Gazette 
for .January 192.5 and for all India in a special 
bulletin issued by the Departmc'nt of Industiies 
and Labour — -Bulletin No 34, ‘ Periods of Wage 
Paymc'nt * The' mtcnmation eollecte'd rewali'd 
a state of atfaiis which could not ho n'garded a.s 
other than uiisatistaetoiy The delays which 
elapse hc'twe'e'ii the; cud of the period by whie'h 
wages have leee'U eaiiied and the date ou which 
they aie paid weie touud to be* longer than is 
usual 111 industiies lu other couutiies, and, in a 
number ot eases, weie sej gieat as to add apprecia- 
bly to the eeonomie dittieultie'.s of the* woikers 

In .Inly 1926, the Government of India address- 
ed all Local Governments for their views, after 
consulting the interests conce'rned, on the pro- 
visional proposals drawn up with regard to the 
form which the legislation tor the control of this 
matter should take. It was pointed out that 
systematic delays in payment are particularly 
associated with payments ou a monthly basis — 
a month being the period most commonly em- 
ployed for the calculation of wages. It is no 
uncommon thing — in fact, it appears to be the 
rule in certain industries for monthly wages to 
be systematically withheld until a fortnight after 
the close of the month to which they relate, and 
oases have been reported where wages had been 


withheld for considerably longer periods. It 
was suggested to the Government of India that, 
as the evil is particularly associated with month- 
ly payments, employers should he compelled to 
adopt shorter jieriods of wage payments. This 
wa.s one of the arguments put forward in support 
of Diwan ('h.imdii Lai’s Weekly T'ayments Bill. 
This Bill when it was reh'rred to Local Govern- 
ments foi eoii'-ideiatiou met with siu h general 
opjio'-itiou tluit tlie Goveinmeut of India were 
(oinpelled to o])pos(‘ its consideration iii the 
Legi.slative Assembly The Goveinmeut of 
India do not tliink tliat any Bill ot this kind is 
likely to reieive the support of public opinion 
or to prove effective in its ofioration ; but, whilst 
not accepting the view that the general system 
of monthly jiayments is a satisfactory one, they 
recognise tliat if tlie abuses referred to can be 
checked or ehinmated by legislation It is the duty 
of Government to introduce such legislation 

The sclieme outlined proposes to set statutory 
limits to the time witiim which wages must be 
paid In the case of monthly workers the limit 
proposed is .seven days, for fortniglitly workers 
tour days, for weekly workers two days and for 
daily workers one <lay Jt is suggested that it 
•should be left to the employcis subject to the 
afiproval ot tlie Local Government, to fix the 
date ou which tlie mouth should commence. 
Tlie difliculties arising out of the fact that in 
some cases when wages are paid at piece rates 
intricate valuations may be required to calcu- 
late wag(*s are proposi'd to be met by prescribing 
that, in sucli cases, the jiavmcnt, within the sta- 
tutory limits laid down, of seventy-five per cent, 
(or some higher jicrci'iitagc) of the wages earned 
should constitute compliance witli tlie law. It 
is further proposed that tlie measure, in the initial 
stages, should be confined only to such establish- 
meats as arc covered by the Indian i’actories 
Act and the Indian Mines Act, and that the 
enforcement of tlie measure should rest with the 
inspection staff of the Factories aud the Mines 
Departments tlirough some form of summary 
procedure. 

Regulation of Deductions from 
Wages for Fines. 

In June 1926, the Government of India re- 
quested all Local Governments to procure infor- 
mation oil the extent of the practice in India by 
which employers in industrial concerns are em- 
yiowered to inllict fines upon their workmen. 
Suggestions have been made in the Central Legis- 
lature. in the Press and elsewhere that the system, 
of inllicting fines upon workmen is common in 
Indian indu.strial establi.shments, and that it 
constitutes an evil of such pro[)ortions that .steps 
should be taken either to abolish the system 
altogether or to reduce it to such dimensions as 
to prevent abuse. 

The' experience of Western countries with 
regard to the subject has in many cases led to 
more or less elaborate legislation on the subject. 
The main Provisions of the English Law are con- 
tained in the Truck Act of 1896. In several 
other countries the power to Impose fines and 
make deductions from wages is regulated by law. 
Sometimes a limit in the shape of a maximum 
percentage of wAges Is Imposed ; generally, deduc- 
tions can only be made in accordance with a code 
of regulations duly posted in the factory or other 
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estahliahment ; anti frequently the law contains 
the statutory provision that sums paid as fines 
must be credited to funds devoted in some man- 
ner or other to the benefit of the workers 
The Government of India have not at present 
sufficient information at their disposal reuardini; 
the degree to u lii{ h the system of imposing flues 
is prevalent injndia, the forms winch it takes. 01 
the extent, if any, to which it is in practice abused 


to enable them to form any definite conclusions. 
The object of the enquiry is to ask Local Govern- 
ments to furnish them with such information 
as they are able to collect on the subject, after 
consultation with the interests concerned, and 
to favour them with their views on the d(*sirabi- 
Iitv of taking any action, legislative or otherwise 
to counter any abuses which may be found to 
prevail. 


WAGES 


In Agriculture, — There is much dis- 
cussion, with no very definite conclusions, as 
to whether wages have kept pace with the 
cost of living. Conditions vary so markedly 
between Province and Province that it js 
difficult to give exact figures. Dilferent Pro- 
vincial Governments publish, from time to time, 
the results of Quinquennial Censuses into the 
wages of labourers mainly in agricultures. 
Tbe Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay published a Report in 1924 of a 
Enquiry into the Wages in Agriculture which 
gave the average daily earnings of three 
classes of agriccltiiral labour, m?,, skilled labour, 
ordinary laboui, and field labour, in each of 
the 26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
separately for urban areas and rural areas, 
and for each of 23 vears from 1900 to 1922 
The figures for 1923, 1924 and 1925 have 
been published in the General- Administration 
Bepoits of the Bombay Presidency, d'he 
wages prevailing in other provinces for simi- 
lar types of labour do not compare un- 
favourably with wages in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency for any particular year for whi^h a 
comparison is made. This statement requires 
an important qualification. It is not meant 
that the money amounts actually paid are 
similar. The rates of wages in diiTorent pro- 
vinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in Provin- 
ces which are mainly agricultural arc on a 
lower level than the money wages in Provinces 
which are highly industrialised, 9 e , in Bombay 
and Bengal, But there is no doubt whatever 
that wages have risen markedly in all parts 
of India during the last ten years and that the 


general condition of the Indian labourer has 
improved. The construction of a real wage 
index number is not always indicative of the 
general material condition of any group of 
woikers. 'The utility of such an index number 
IS only confined to a ])articnLii comparison 
with any given date and provided always 
that the two sets of figures showing money 
wages and the cost of living at two pailieular 
dates are acciiratelv compiled, the real wage 
index number at the later date as compared 
with the condition of the workman at the 
former date gives an accurate reading of tip 
position of his purchasing power in comparisoi 
with that date. Indian publicists constantl/ 
aver that the condition of the Indian labonrc 
to-day IS worse than ever it was before. The 
true fact is that since wages and piiees aie 
both variables, “ real wages ” being a func- 
tion of two variables, could only lemain at 
the same level, if the two factors vary piopor- 
tionately. But this does not happen and 
wage changes always lag behind price changes. 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowly 
to the original level, and when prices fall real 
wages fall slowly. Consequently the labourei 
is sometimes better off and sometimes worse 
oft. Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year show that during 
this particular pciiod the condition of the 
Indian labourers has undoubtedly improved. 
I’his is amply proved by the figures given 
below showing the index numbers of daily 
average wages of skilled labourers, ordinary 
labourei 8 and field laboiuers, for urban 
areas and for rural areas for the Bombay 
Presidency. 


Agrieullural Wages (Nominal). 

Index Numbers for the Bom])ay Piesidency (including Sind) 1913=100. 


Year. 

Urban Areas. 

Rural Areas. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

1021 

179 

184 

180 

159 

148 

166 

1922 

189 

192 

195 

170 

162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

i 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 


The construction of accurate real wage 
flgares to correspond with *the index num- 
bers of nominal wages given above is not 
possible on account of the inapplicability 


of any general co.st of living index 
number for a particular group of workers in 
a particular centre to the Presidency aa a 
whole. 



Labour. 


In the Cotton Mill Industry — An enquiry 
was held by the Labour Oltice of the Govern- 
ment of Jionibay into Wages and Hours ot 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry for August 
1923 which eoveied a total number of 251*210 
work-j.eoplo in 180 mills in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the States within its tcin- 
loriil liniils. The important icsiills of this 
eiiquHV were (1) a decline in tin', number of 
children emi'loycd owing to more neoroiis 
factory inspi'ction under the new Factory Act, 

(2) airabbcnleeism llguic as high as 10 4 pci cent 
for all work-people , 9 2 per cent h,- men , 
14*7 pci cent for women , *98 jicr cent, for time 
workeis: and 11 2 per ccait. for piece-woi kers , 

(3) the average monthly earnings per head in 
August 1923 as compared with May 1921 were 
at the same level in Bombay, slightly over in 
Ahmcdabad and lower in Sholainir, Baroda 
State and other Centres in the Fresidericv; 
14) the potential monthly earnings for all work- 
people in the Pi esidemey would liave amounted 
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to Us. 32-1-0 per head per month had all work 
people worked for a full working month of 27 
days at the rates of average daily earnings which 
prevailed m August 1923— the diftercnco between 
this and the actual monthly earnings amount- 
ing to Its 3-8-0 or 12 per cent.; (.5) the total 
Wages Bill m tfie cotton mill industry in August 
1023 amounted to Its 72,22,000 for the number 
of work-people covered in the cnquiiy; (6) the 
average hours ot labour i)cr day amounted to 
10 hours and 5 minutes for men, 9 hours and 35 
minutes for w'omcn and 5 hours for half timers 
or childien , (7) the number of holidays recom- 
mended in the Bombay Mills by the Millowners’ 
Association during the year 1923 amounted to 
57 , and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
paid for service in the year 1923. 

The following table shows the daily average 
carning«i, per capita, of work-people in different 
occupations clissilied according to age and sex 
groups . — 




Bombav 

1 

Abmeda- 

Shola- 

Baroda 

Other 



City. 

bad. 


pur 

1 

State. 

Centres. 



Pi,S u. p 

Us a 

r 

Us a 

V 

Jls. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Mean — 

r rime. 


15 



1 

6 

1 

10 

10 


4 

11 

1 14 

8 

Jobbers 

1 Piece. 

4 

1 

0 

1 

o 

10 

2 

12 

4 

2 

8 

10 

2 13 

10 

2 loom weavers 

. . Piece. 

1 

11 

3 

1 

10 

5 

1 

9 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 8 

2 


fTimc. 

• • 1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

4 

0 

14 

5 

1 

0 

10 

0 12 

4 

Mule Side Piecers 
















(Piece. 

1 

7 

2 


•• 








1 0 

7 

Ring Side Piecers 

. . Time. 

1 

0 

4 

i) 

15 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

12 

4 

0 10 

7 

Ring Followers 

. . Time. 

0 

11 

4 

0 

H 

10 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

3 

0 9 

3 

Rulers 

. . Piece. 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

9 




0 

9 

7 

0 8 

7 

Winders . . 

. . Piece. 

0 

13 

4 

1) 

13 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

2 

0 8 

8 

Drawing Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

11 

7 






Stubbing Frame Tentcis 

. . Piece. 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

15 

10 

0 14 

1 

Intermediate Frame Tenters . 

. . Piece. 

1 

3 

11 

0 

15 

11 

0 

12 

3 

0 

14 

10 

0 13 

6 

Roving Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 

2 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

10 

7 

0 

12 

10 

0 12 

8 

Woynen — 
















Ring Spinning Side Piecers . . 

. . Time. 

0 

15 

2 

0 

14 

11 

0 

9 

10 

0 

13 

2 

0 12 

8 

Ring Spinning Followers 

. . Time. 

0 

12 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

5 

•• 


Rulers 

. . Piece, 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 7 

4 

Winders . . 

. . Piece. 

0 

13 

3 

0 

11 

10 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

7 

0 9 

1 
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Official Organisation, 


— 

Bombay 

City. 

Ahmed a- 
bad. 

Shola- 

pur- 

Baroda 

State. 

Other 

Centres. 



|k! 3. a. p.lRs. a. pJ 

lls. a. p 

iis. a. p. 

j By. a. p. 

Big Lads* — 









Ring Spinning Side Boys 

. Time. 

0 14 2 

0 

12 7 

0 9 9 

0 5 7 

0 

5 7 

Spinning Boys . . 

. . Tunc. 

i) 11 5 


K) 11 * 

0 8 1 

() 7 8 

0 

8 4 

Roving Frfiinc Tenters 

. . 'i line. 

<> 11 4 

0 

10 11 

0 7 11 

0 7 4 

0 

6 7 

Children — 









Spinning t 

. . Time 

0 6 10 

0 

5 0 

0 4 8 

0 4 10 

0 

4 5 

Roving 

. . Time 

0 6 9 

l() 

1 

r> 9 

0 5 2 

0 5 0 

0 

4 9 


* By “ lUj* L’lds ” IS ^onorallv infant Ixns Ix-fwoon the a9:fs of 15 anrl 3S but tlio term also 
inclndfs int*n wlio are not coii'^idered as siilln lently bodied to be employed as men. 

t Children are woikers, boys and glils, more than 12 years and under 35 years of age. 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


When the importance of the labour movement 
forced itself on the attention of the Government 
it was found necessary to establish an organisa- 
tion to deal with it. There was created with 
the Government of India a Labour Bureau, 
which collects information on Labour condi- 
tions, keeps in touch with Labour organisations 
in other countries, and systematically gathers 
statistics regarding strikes, lock-outs, weges and 
cost of living. Several of the Local Goveim- 
ments have set up special machinery for dealing 
with Labour issues, and there are Labour officers 
with the Governments of Bengal, Madras and 
Burma whilst the Bombay Government, on the 
advice of the informal committee whose recom- 
mendations have been mentioned above, cons- 
tituted a special Labour Office in the Secre- 
tariat. 

In a resolution of Government in the Home 
Department, dated 29th April 1921, the func- 
tions the Labour Office in Bombay were set 
out as follows : — 

(i) Labour Statistics and Intelligence 
— These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include information relating 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

(m) Industrial Disputes. — As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 

(in) Legislation and other matters re- 
lating TO Labour. — The "Labour Office will 
advise Government from time to time as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the araend- 
msQt of existing laws. The Labour Office pub- 


lishes a monthly journal entitled the Labour 
Gazette which is a journal for the use of all 
interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
information on matters specially affecting 
labour in India and abroad. The address of 
the Labour Office is •— Secret VRUT, Bombay. 

Director of Information and Labour Intelli- 
gence — J\rr. J. F. Gennings, Bar.-at-Law, J. P. 

I nve<tfi gators — Mr. ,S. B. Deshpande, B.A., 
B Litt. (Oxford) ; Mr. N. A. Mchrban, B.A. *, 
Mr. A. S. Rajan, b.a.,ll.b. 

Ladff Investigators. — Jifrs. K. Wagh ; Miss 
G . ihmpalkhare. 

LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS. 

All-India Tradh Union Congress. 

f'hairman — Mr. D. R. Thengdi, Engineer, 
Nagpur ((J. r.). 

Secretaries — Mr. F. J. Ginwala, C /o Messrs. 
Rustomji and Ginwala, 5, Riithcrfield Street, 
Fort. Bombay ; Mr. N. C. Sen, 98, Beltolla 
Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

CENTRAL LABOUR BOARD FOR BOMBAY. 

President — F. J. Ginwalla, B.A. 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Secretary — S. H. Jhabwalla, B.A., 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The names and addresses of the officials of 
other trade unions in the Bombay Presidency are 
published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
Office in the Labour Gazette, 



Domestic Servants. 

The relationship of master to servant in India Every person whose name has been registered 
18 A subject to which attention is frequently in the general registry is given a pocket register 
directed in the Press by complaints about the containing the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the general registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants, register or whose pocket register does not record 
The remedy most commonly propounded for the termination of his last previous service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
tration with a view to checking the use of false enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
testimonials, or “ chits,” and to enabling and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
masters to obtain certain information as to the and cause the servant to attend personaliy at 
character of the persons they employ. This the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the in ^he general registry. Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesmdeord- master discharges a servant he must Insert in 
nung) were supplemented in 1864 by a law, the pocket register the date and cause of his 
applying only to agricultural labourers and di«icharge and the character of the servant, 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
contract, and since then various State laws to give the servant a cliaracter or to state the 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
in Germany. The conditions are not, howeyT, go But in such a case he must furnish to the 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing, 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is if the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
the number of servants kept by each individual, pocket register the master must notify that 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the , fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. I entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- jig bound to attend the registrar’s ofllce to have 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month if he subsequently enters service in any place 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word | not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
* servant * means and includes head and under- tend personally at the nearest police station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, hig entering or leaving such service and produce 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies.! his pocket register to the principal officer of 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and ein- police at such station in order to enable the 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole police officer to record the commencement or 
of tho Island or for any town or district, to termination of the service. The police officer 
which tho Ordinance is made applicable, a has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be the town or district in which such servant was 
under the general supervision and control of the j originally registered. 

Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept i 

by the registrar of all domestic servants cm- 1 Various penalties of fine as well as of 
ployed within his town or district, and he has i imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
the capacities in which they are employed at the by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
time of such registration, the dates of their below. As respects masters if they fall to fulfil 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
of their previous services or antecedents as they they expose themselves to a liability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register, being fined to the extent of Its. 20. Similarly 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the crcdi- imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
bility of the statements made to him. Any not exceeding Us. 20. But in case he gives any 
person, who may not have been a domestic false information to the registrar or to any 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering ; other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, has to submit an application | by this Ordinance to give Information, he is 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied li.able to a fine not exceeding Rs 60 or to im- 
that there arc reasonable grounds to believe j prisonment, With or without hard labour, not 
that the applicant Is a fit and proper person to [ exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents is 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
in the register, recording what he has been able a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents on his provisional registration, or on registration 
together With the names of any persons who are being confirmed, or for registration of previouh 
willing to certify as to his respectability. If the sei vice or antecedents. But In rase of loss or 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or destruction of tho pocket register the servant 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
service, tho registrar may grant him “provision- pocket register, 
al ” registration, to be thereafter converted into 

“confirmed ” registration according to the re- A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
suit of his subsequent service. If the registrar introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and its operation has been limited to such local areas 
proper person he should withhold registration as may be declared the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his and its application Mrtthin such areas has been 
refusal to register to the Inspector- General of restricted to the class of householders who are 
Bolloe, expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 
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Routes between India and Europe 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
flve lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. &. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Trlestino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, tlie steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
ana several lines connect Colombo with Europe, 
Of the latter^e Orient, the MessageriCh Marl- 
times, the BiSby Lines N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Koyuli Dutch I.mes are the chief 
besides the P. & 0. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of Wie Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 davs ma Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange; — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N, Co. 


fares from Bombay or Karachi. 


ist Saloon 


2nd Saloon. 

Free passages (single and return) are grantee! 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

A 

Rate. 

£ 

B 

Rate. 

c 

Rate. 

£ ■ 

A 

Rate. 

£ 

B 

Rate, 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 


94 

84 

74 

62 

56 

„ „ Return 


164 

147 

130 

108 

98 

To Marseilles, Single 


86 

76 

66 I 

58 

52 

„ Return 


150 

I 133 

115 

K)2 

92 

To „ Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. 


88 

1 78 

68 i 

i 59 

1 53 

„ „ Return . . 


154 

: 137 

119 

103 

93 

To London from Calcutta 


70 


•• 

' 56 

1 • • 


By the British India S. N. Co., fares to 
London by sea from Bombay or Madras arc • — 
single 1st saloon £66 ; 2nd saloon £.">2. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marseilles £62, 
and 2nd saloon £50. Return : £109 and £88. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
£60 single and £105 return. To Marseilles: — 
£56 and (return from Liverpool) £101. 

By Ellerman's “ City ’* and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
1st saloon are : — 

Single £64, return £112. 

2nd saloon single £48, return £84. 

From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles, 

Ist saloon single £60, return £108. 

2nd saloon single £45, return £81. 

Calcutta to London. 

Ist saloon single £68, return £110. 

2 nd saloon single £52, return £91. 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London. 

Ist saloon single £76. ^ 

1st saloon return £132. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon single £68. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon return £120. 


The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
lollows :— 

Colombo Maiseillcs ‘-ingle £.58 
Colombo Marseilles r eturn £101. 

Colombo London single £66. 

Colombo London return £116 . 

Colombo Marseilles returning from Liverpool 
or, London returning Iroiii Marseilles £109. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liveriiool, Ist saloon are* — single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombaj 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are: — 

1st class £66, 2nd class £54. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 

The Lloyd Triestino in conjunction with the 
Marittima Italiana are now running in addition 
to the above a fortnightly service between Bom- 
bay. Naples and Genoa, fares as above* 



Indian i rain Service. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow : — 


— 

j allies. 

1 l8t 

Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. <fc C.I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 


Es. 

. a. 

P- 

Es. 

a. 

P. 

route 

865 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

, 957 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Simla via Delhi 

1,137 

125 

14 

0 

64 

7 

0 

Calcutta, G. I. p. from Bombay, via Jiibbulpore <fe Allahabad 

1,349 

131 

15 

6 

66 

0 

G 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

124 

1 

6 

62 

1 

6 

^^fadras, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Ralchur , . 

794 

79 

3 

0 

39 

9 

0 

Lahore, I’la Delhi 

1,162 

113 

11 

0 

56 

14 

0 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At the General Meeting of the Suez Canal 1 
Company, held in Pans in 1926, the' 
(’hairnicin said that the results of the llnaneial i 
year 192 4, however brilliant, had been exceeded 
in 1925 I^e\er sineo the eieation ol the 
enterprise had the traffic of the Canal been so 
gieat. The receipts collected amounted to 
192,081,000 «old 1 lane's, a surplus ol nearly I 
4 per cenf. over those of the pievious year i 
Converted into French tranes, the not prollt 1 
showed an increase ot one-flfth. I 

Increase in Dividend. — Thus, the prolits 
of the financial year amply exceeded those of 
the previous year, and permitted the Directors 
to augment from 827 francs to 424 98 francs 
the gross dividend per capital share The 
maritime traffic of the {\inal duiing 1925 
consisted of 5,837 passages, representing a 
net tonnage of 26, 76 J, 985 ton'^. This figure, 
the highest that had e\er been attained, ex- 
ceeded bv 1,652,058 tons the 1924 results 
The division into nationalities of the traffic 
showed iittle change. 

Improvement Programme.— The 1921 
improvement programme was in full swing. 
The preparatoiy diy embankment work under- 
taken between the 20th and 30th kilometre, 
in view of widening to 60 meters, was completed 
during the conrsfi of last year ; the dredging 
work was then immediately commenced, and 
over a lengtli of 800 motors, eonmiencing from 
the 20th kilometie, the widening had already 
heeii handed over to the Traffic Department 
to be utilized as a siipplementarv station. The 
fmther impiovemeiit dredging work had like- 
wise been eonimeuced at the FI Giiisr bends. 

According to the piesent outlook, the com- 
pletion of the 1921 programme did not appear 
to be all a matter of urgency. In these circum- 
stances it would bo possible for them, at least 
during the next few years, to carry out the dredg- 


ing work by availing themselves of the services 
of the staff and the plant at the disposal of the 
company without the necessity, consequently, 
of making ajipeal to tlie shareholders. 

Transit and Navigation — The tonnage 
fiassliig through the ‘canal in 1925 exceeded 
tlK' preMons yeai’s lecoid total by 1,652,053 net, 
as will be seen from the following comparative 
figures (in net tons) , — 

1925 1924 

Vessels with eargo . . 24,180,240 22,803,106 

' Vessels in ballast . . 2,581,695 2,306,776 

I 26,761,935 25,109,882 

Contrary to the ju’cvioiis yeai’s experience, 
the .shipjung movement was more active duiing 
' the fiist half of 1925, during which important 
liuTcases ivcre recorded for eacli month, while 
in the second half-year two months were better, 
and thiee "'orse than the corresponding periods 
of 1924 in fact, the latter part of the past 
year leduei'd by 327,590 tons the increase of 
1,979,648 recorded for the first six months. 
The heaviest movement occurred in .^lareh 1925, 
the total tonnage of 2,667,896 dealt with during 
that peiiod exceeding tlie monthly average over 
I the whole yi'ar by 4 40,000 The average ton- 
j nage ])er vessel was 5,014 net (as against 4,902 
net for 1924). 

Improvement Schemes.— It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1ft., making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum tfermissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet In 1870 ; iu 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years tae increase 
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The Suez Canal, 


has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Con:;altative Committee of Works, 
the British repres^tatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony^ Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel.— The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 
Jn June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet i 
8 inches had been increased to a micimura of ! 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, | 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in i 


the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be suflftcient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
i Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
' neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
I extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 

: works of capital importance for the protection 
I of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
I uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
I want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
1 artiffeiol rocks for this jetty was interrupted, 
I The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
! of the new jetty Were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
I blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. Ihe protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 


Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route ahd with 
the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Railways provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
trains- de-luxe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable cara\an- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a penect climate. It is never very hot,* 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it Is always 
tine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to whioh that elusive 


term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real “ Indian summer.” 
Then there is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles as under, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour.— People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask- — ” Where shall I 
go?” Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Giand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India imsses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient ixiint 
of departure, ior here ” the world end steamers 
wait,” here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombayi Baroda & 
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Central India Railway, leads through northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
the ancient Moslem capital of the Province over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and the eyrie where the fort of Ali Masjid bars the 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the way to all Invaders. Calcutta is the best 
famous Jam temples of Dilwara, and on to staiting point for Darjicling, though unfor- 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the tunatcly the magnificent mountain panorama 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries visible from there is often obscured at this 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a season by mists. 'J'hcn fiom Calcutta two alter- 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose natives opim. A fine service of mail steamers 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
the plain, and so on to Agra, Of the glories memories of the East is a voyage down the 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted Irrawaddy from Bliamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
city of Fateh pur Sikri it were suiiererogatory Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated way of Madura and Trichinopoly, with their 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But Indeed 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- the possibilities of espanding this tour are 
passed in history. I’hen from Delhi the East endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karli, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
of an excursion to Cawn pore, if the spirit moves, distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
reveals the best that India can show. This remarkable Hindu temple in the country, 
route has the additional advantage that it From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
fits in with any digressions Which the time and which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one run to the tea gardens of Assam, 
who can spare the time should fail to push 

SPECIMEN TOURS. 

A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs, 
•'‘‘•os. Cook Sons, Ltd. publications, from which firm further information may be obtained. 
The traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and 
Hallway Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co.. Messrs. Grindlay & Co., and Lloyds Bank ; 


— 

1st Class. 

2ad Class 
Rail, 
lat Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Ra. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta {including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer. Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta 

284 12 ^ 

142 10 

Tour 11 . — From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsl, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore. Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta . • 

283 2 

J42 13 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
{including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour III. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I (via B. B. A C. I. Ry. 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel 
log and back to Calcutta, thence via Ehurda Road, for Puri (Jugga 
nath), Madras, Tan j ore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talal 
mannar to Colombo 

471 IJ 

236 14 

Tour IV. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No. 11 (via G. J. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling* and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo (tna Southern 
India) 

472 3 

237 1 
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2nd Class 


— 

Ist Class. 

Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FKOM BOMBVY TO COLOMBO -contd. 

Rs. a. 

Ks. a. 

Viathe North-Wesf Provinces, Calcutta ixncluding DarjeelingX 
Burma and Southern InUui 

TorrB V— From Bombay as in Tour No. I (via B. B. & C. I. By., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjorc, Trlchinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodl ; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo . . 

092 9 

459 12 

Tour VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via G. I, P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

692 15 

459 15 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Via the North-West Province and Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour %n Burma, also including a tide trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII.—From Bombay as in Tour No. I (ma B. B. <fe C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

5C9 7 

314 0 

Tour VIIT.— From Bombay as in Tour II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

509 13 

314 3 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Via the North-West Provinces, 

Tour IX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . . * 

[ 

182 12 

91 6 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur),Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . , 

179 9 

89 14 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

161 3 

80 11 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

180 0 

90 1 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

218 4 

109 4 

Eodensions, Via Southern India to Colombo, 

Tour XIV. — From Bombay via, Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodl, and Talal- 
mannar to Colombo 

77 Q 

89 1 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Gimtakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trlchinopoly, Madura, Danushkodl, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

187 15 

84 10 
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1st Class. 

2n(l Class 
Rail, 

1st 

Class 

Steamer. 


CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA -cowtd. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Extensions to above Tours. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

46 4 

23 2 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

22 0 

21 ’ '14 

From Delhi to Lahore and return via Uraballa and Amritsar 

43 10 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozeporc to Lahore, returning via Amritsar, 
Umballa to Delhi . . . . 

43 10 

21 14 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

103 5 

52 4 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

12 B 

7 10 

From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagannath) and return 

7 12 

3 14 


{All fares subject to change unthovi previous notice.) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Aora. — C ecil, Laurie’s CJi('at Northern, Metro 
pole. 

Ahmrdab AD.— Grand. 

ATiLAHABAD. — Central, Grand. 

Bangalore. — C ubbon, West End. 

Benares. — C laik’s, de Fans. 


Mussookie — Cecil, Chaileville, Hakman’a 

Grand, Savoy. 

Naini M’al.— G rand, Metropolc, Royal. 
OOTACABIIJND. — Mt ti OpOle, Sa voy . 

Peshawar, — D eans Hotel. 

POONA. — Connauf'ht House, Napier, Poona. 


Bombay. — A pollo, Grand, Majestic, Taj 
Watson’s. 

Calcutta.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpore.— C ivil arnl Military. 

Coonoor — Glenview. 

Dar-teelinq.— G rand (Rockville), Alouiit Ever- 
est Park. 

Delhi.— C ecil, Elysium, Maidens, Sa\oy. 
Gwalior. — G rand. 

G ULM ARG ( Kashin i r) — N od on 's . 

Jaipur. — J aipur, Kaiscr-i-Hind, New. 

J UBBULPORE. — .Taekson’s. 

Karaout. — C arlton, Enstol, Killarncy, North 
Western. 

Khandalla.— K handalla. 

Kod AIK ana l.— L akevie w . 

Kurseono.— C laiendon. 
b AHORB. — Ealet ti’s, N ed on ’s . 

Jv ANOULT.— J [aniilton . 

Lucknow. — Carlton, civil and Military, Miltons, 
Royal. 

Ma’dras. — C onnemara, Bosotto. 
iMAHABLESHWAR.— Race View, Frederick’s. 
Matheran.— G mnvillo, Rugby. 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana, Mount. 

Mueree. — V iewforth. 


Cailtoii, 

! Rawalpindi — Elashman s. 

Skcundera.iad. — IMontgomcry’s. 

Simla.- Cecil, Gr.ind. 
i Srinagar (Kashmir) — Nedou's. 

I Shivapuiu.— 'Shivapuri. 
j Udaipur. — Udaipur 
j Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandalc, Miiito Mansions, Royal, 
j Mandalay. — Gambles Hotel. 

' Maymyo. — L izctto Lodge. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapura.— Grand. 

Band arawkla. — B anda rawela Grand. 

(JOLOMBO ^ — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle.— New Oriental. 

H ATTON.- -Adam’s Peak. 

Kandy.— Queen’s, Suisse 

NuwARA Kliya. - Cailton, Grand, MarvliiB, 
St. Andrew’s. 

Malaya. 

Tpoh.— Station. • 

KUALA Lumpur, — K inpiic, Station. 

Penang. — Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede, 
Singapore. — Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea- View 


Mahal, ' Rajpore 



5o6 The New Capital. 


The transfer of tbe capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was anoounced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Provmce-— the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past arc charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of tbe country.’* 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hiUs to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhis 
of the past The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, c.s.l., a.m i.c.m., and Major J. C. 
Robertson, i.m.s., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the s'te and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound tc advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site,” 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out. was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
raentHouse, and two large blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of the i 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect , 
for Government House and Mr. Edward Baker | 
for the Secretariats. The former building will i 
cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs and the latter ' 
groups some Bs. 124 lakhs. To the east of the i 
forum, and below it, will be a spacious forecourt i 


defined by trees and linked on to the great main 
avenue or parkway which leads to Indrapat. 
Across this mam axis will run an avenue to the 
railway station. Other roads run In different 
directions from the entrance to the forum. The 
axis running north-east towards the Jama 
Masjid will form the principal business ap 
proach to the nresent city. At the railway 
station a place will be laid out around which 
will be grouped the administrative and munici- 
pal offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
The mam roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,176 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the existing civil 
station of Delhi and the Ridge The architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted m the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910 ; but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional period for which they are intended. 
They will subsequently be an asset of somf 
value. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 3,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allottei for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
oecnpation during their visits to tbe New City. 

ITiere was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “ battle of the styles” over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been their aim ” to express, within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule In India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in tbe original despatch of the Gov- 
^■rnlnent of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the cost, 
the chie^' of these being the Immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, tliat the revised estimates then amounted 
(o 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for In the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January, 1923 
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ostimated tlie total expenditure at R'3. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. This figure still stands. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigatiou on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of oflfleers and other establishments to 
their civil work made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them. The Seoretaiiats weie so far advanced 
that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924. the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-20. The residential buildings 
for Government orficers and staff of various 
grades neaily then completed. The whole 
of the ei\il side of (lov eminent mo\ed for some 
yeais in old Delhi enteied into their quaiteis 
in the new Secietaiiats on coming down tiom 
Pink m Novembci, 1920. and H E the Vueioy 
(Baron Iiwiii) pioeeeded in state to the 
new Legislative buildings, heneofoiward to be 
known as the (^oumil Building and toiinally 
declared them open on 18th Pebniaiy 1927. 
The India legislatuie began its sessions in them 
next day. ] 

Opinion of the Legislature. — Consider- 
able discussioQ regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried : — 
*• This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable.” 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 

to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year.” This 
proposal was ridiculed bv several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on 12th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a 
■.ite close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building is an imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
'»hoe-8hap8d Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
tllpe CJiumbers. 


All-India War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen Is a fine position in the 
(•eiitie of (lu‘ riicular Bmues, I’aikaiid tlio 
(‘OiistuK liosi ol the bmlcliug I'l well toiw.ud 
but foi taoiioiuv’s sako is ))(ung })iO( ceded 
with e(>m|)ai,iti\<dy slowly 

The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It will generally 
I be similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, 
but will be simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of the arch will be 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts will appear in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this will be flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (i.e., 1900) whilst 

Immediately below them on the left-hand will 
be the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XTX (i.e., 19). Above 
the Arch will be a circul'ir stone bowl llj feet 
in diameter. This is intended to be filled 
with burning oil on great anniversaries and 
other occasions so that there will be a 
shining fire by night and a column of smoke 
by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
purpose and will bear the names of Indian 
regiments only. 

Educational Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should bo established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still under considera- 
tion. To implement It would require a capital 
outlay of Rs. 12J lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. . The 
plan was to provide a local iiniver.^'ity on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

The provision of funds for the complete re- 
alisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
dify their organisation. Dr. Hari Singh Gour, 
now Sir H.S. Gour— was in 1922 appoint- 
ed first Vice-Chancellor of the new univemty 
and the Initial work of organisation was quickly 
effected by the Executive Council Unfortunate- 
ly the inability of the Government of India 
to allot considerable funds was a severe handi- 
cap. It was hoped that H. E. the Viceroy 
would be able to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university buildings in November, 1022, but this 
proved impracticable. The site for the new 
buildings required has not yet been settled. 
Government and the University Authorities are 
examining this point in consultation, parti- 
cularly with reference to the question whether to 
build in the new capital or to utilise buildings 
that may become available elsewhere. For 
the present, the Univei sity is housed in the 
temporary buildings in old Delhi occupied by 
the civil secretariat until last year, 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
01 this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farvvinter, who in the foUowmg year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as **No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 , 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
tiiat he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the setttement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Proviaclal Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies ” Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand I.odge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
wa^ elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefiy observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Aimlral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for Bast India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found ” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 3l8t, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordlngl}’ held the office of D. G. M 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lod$e of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — ^The earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. { 
Three others were also established about 1766. 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. O. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these I’rovincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation In 1776 at 
Trichmopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Aroot, Undat-ul-Amarl, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possesse'!.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 17 th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dis^nsation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making tlie Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
fu^er requested “ that his name might be 
Inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Ix>dge Benevolence was Mtablished 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge** Orion-in-the-Wost ” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Foom^ by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ** Orion” seceded and formed the ** Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802. 

Here ** Orion** unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of sopae of its members, 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
floation of the existence of “Orion-in-the-West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid Into the Provincial Grand Ijodge, 
Coast of Ooromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Ix)dgo 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel! 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new! 
warrant No. 598 was granted as alrca<ly stated I 
In 1833. Lodge “Perseverance’' was started 
In Bombay No, 818 m 1828. Up to this time the! 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded ; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Biirncs was appointed by the Grand Txidgc 
of Scotland, P. G M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed ivlthin the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies, Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus infldelium" 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no Englisli Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed 01 Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge “Per- 
severance “ under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 333 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
•olitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “Rising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichlnopoly in 1776 bv the initiation 
of Andat-ul-Amari has home fruit, resulting in 
the iaitiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1871. 

The Grand Lodge of England. — All tliree 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jnrisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
ftrst ; the next largest is the third and the number 


of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Ixidge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of eacli 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal. 

83 Lodges 111 Wor, Pro. H. R. Nc\ill, (J.T E., 
O M IL, r.O.S., PG D., Dy. D. G M File 
Stmhi, P (i 1)., Assist. D. G. M D. C. Ba- 
nerjee. 

Madras. 

33 Lodges. A. Y.G. Oampbell, O.I.E., C.B.E. 
V.D., l.C.S. 

Bombay. 

47 Lodges. Rt. W.Bro. H. E Sir L. O. Wilson, 
P.C., G.G.IE., C.M.G., D.S.O.. P.G.D. 
(Eng.), District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

35 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
C.I E., C.V.O., I C.S., District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

16 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. The Hon'blo Sir Guy 
Rutledge, Ivt., Iv. 0., District Grand Master. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, A.M.I.E.E., etc., J.P., is the present incum- 
bent of the office, and controls 71 Lodges. Under 
him the several districts are in charge of the 
followng Grand Superintendents : — 

Genl. Sir Claud Jacob. G.Supdt , Northern India, 
Col.C. E Liiard ,, Central ,, 

Major A. E Andrews.. ,, ,, Southern ,, 

H. T. Acton .. ,, Eastern „ 

The Grand Secretary Is R W. Bro, Arthur 
W. S. Wise, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it wonla be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, vir., English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year two other liOdgea 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 3 in 
Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy uls Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective spbject 
to conflrmi^tlQP. 
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The flve Engliah Districts are constituted as, 
under:— 

Bengal. 

29 Chapter? Grand Siipdt. H. l: . Xcvill, C.I.K.' 

O.R 1 :., I.C.S 

Madras, 

17 Chapters. A. Y G. Campbell, C.I.E., C.B.E., 

V.D.,I.0.S. 

Bombay, 

22 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp Major General H. 
A. V. Cummins, C.B., C.M G., Grand Super- 
intendent. 

Punjab, 

21 Chapters. ;Moat Ex. Compn. C. A. Barron, 
C.S L, C.I E., C.V.O., I C.S., Gland Superin- 
tendent. 

Burma, 

e Chapters. The Hon’bl»* Sir Guy Rutledge, 
Kt., K. C. Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Krecinasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at prebent 
ruled by M. E. Camp. The Hon. Justice A. M 
Kajiji under whom there aie about 30 Chapters in 
India, The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Preemasonrv In India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark 
Masonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts ; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

30 Lodges. C. D. Stewart, D. G.M. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sir Reginald Spence, 

District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. A. Y.G. Campbell. C.B.E., 

V.D.. I.C.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. G. T. Davyst. 
O.B.E., District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

8 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Aithur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 

The Mark decree Is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 


mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. 8. C, 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
In Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wor. 
Master in 8. 0. Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. forking under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18“ is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30® is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
18 also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras. 

R. A. 3Iariner, 98. 193, 219, 279 and 429, Punjab. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations.— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows m poor circum- 
stances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addressee of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 

D. 0. S., Bengal, 

G. H. Davis, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

B. 0. 5., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.D.O.W., 
Kodak House, Fort, Bombay. 

D. 0. S., Burma. 

E. Meyer, D.G.S., E.C., Rangoon. 

D, Q, S., Miidrat. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons 
Hall, Egmore, 3Iadras. 

D, Q, .S., Punjab, 

Jas.J. Evans, P.D.G.W., Freemasons* Hall, 
Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W, S. Wise, J. P.,17, 
1 Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Scientific Surveys. 

Botanical Survey* — The Botanical Sur- j lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
vey Department of the Go\ernment ot India is , the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
under the control of a Director, who is assisted | tions of the Department and a large amount of 
by three other officers. They are engaged in the , information is made available to the public, 
examination and identification of plants and Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
the study of floras. The Director is also in I prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
charge of the cinchona plantations in Burma. 1 their preliminary investigations and to start 
In connection with the general question of ! where the Geological Survey has left off. Diir- 

f o.«it-war industrial policy, the Government of l ing the preparation of the geological map and 
ndia decided in 1916 that every etfort should i the general survey of the country mineral depo- 
be made to extend the area under cinchona i sits of importance are fiequently discovered, 
in India, and deputed Colonel A. T. Gage, late i Such discoveiics are published without delay 
Director of Botanical Survey of India, to explore , and every endeavour is made to induce private 
land suitable for cinchona cultivation. As a , firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
result of his recommendatrions made in 1918 i discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
large areas in the Tavoy District of Burma were i fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
reserved for cinchona cultivation, and the first public galleries ot the Indian Museum, situated 
plantations were started there in 1920. A pro- 1 in the capital of Bengal Some of the most 
gramme was adopted for planting 500 acres ' interesting and scientifically valuable additions 
annually which would produce 90,000 lbs, per | to the collections m recent years have been the 
annum from 1928 onuards. Owing unfortunate- j n^niains of anthropoid apes of great age dis- 
ly to excessive rainfall in 1921-22 this planta- ! covered at diffortuit places in the Siwalik Moun- 
tion VI as entirely washed away, and the Tavoy i tain chain. These mountains are a compara- 
scheme had to be abandoned. A fresh area was tively low range running parallel with the 
selected, however, in the Mergui District of j Himalayas for a great distance and at a short 
Burma, and plantations were started there • distance from them. They are in fact a huge 
in 1922. The cultivation of cinchona is i bank of detritus washed dow n during the ages 
reported to be progressing satisfactorily in from the Himalayas. They arc believed to 
this area have covered up in tlie course of their formation 

At the instance of the Betrenchment Com- such a quantity of palseolithic remains as 
mittee the area to be planted during the first exists nowhere else in the world. The discoveries 
four years has been limited to 250 acres per of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have been 
annum, which will give an annual outturn of the result of ivashaways after heavy rains or 
more than 45,000 lbs. from 1930. The Gov- of other accidental circumstances and there 
ernments of Bengal and Madras are also at the exists no organisation or systematised method 
instance of the. Government of India extending for either prosecuting discovery or collecting 
their cinchona plantations, and it is proposed what chance brings to light. The Geological 
that Bengal should continue its sequence of Survey also undertakes the examination and 
planting 200 acres every year with cinchona, identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
Madras 230 acres and the Government of India rooks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
250 acres annually. The total estimated out- The publications of the Survey include the 
turn from this area is 1,20,000 lbs. as against Memoirs, Records and Palseontologia Indica. 
a total Indian consumption of 1,60,00011)8. Zoological Survey. — A scheme for the for- 

The actual demand for the drug in India is mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
difficult to estimate. Eight million cases of Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
malaria fever go to the hospitals and dispen- Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
saries every year. If each of these is treated July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken the Secretary of State mainly are as follows: — 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the “ The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
alone would be 125,000 pounds a year. Patients Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
do not get as much of the drug as they ought, organisation now known as the Zoological and 
because the cost of quinine is prohibitive. It Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals, ernment department under the title of the 
The potential demand is therefore somew'here Zoological Survey of India, and will be prlma- 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds, rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
When the Italian Government, in 1903, made exercise such advisory functions as may be 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its assigned to It by Government, while the other 
retail price CDnsumption in that country enor- part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
mously increased and malaria mortality was the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
reduced from 15,000 to 3,000 a year. The present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- laws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
nient of India savs In a recent report that “ it Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
may be said that theie is no (picstion of the standard zoological collection of the Indian 
effective treatment of malaria in India until Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
consumption of quinine approximates 500,000 their power both to officials and to others, in the 
pounds." Identification of zoological specimens submitted 

Geological Survey.— The ultimate aim of to thorn, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy fleation In cases in which no special^t Is avail- 
of wbicb the solution of most geological prob- able in India ". The Director of the Survey was 
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Dr. Anandale until April, 1924, when he died— i and in the Shan States. Pesu and a nortion of 


within a month of receiving the honour of Fellow- 
ship of the Koyal Society. Dr. Baini Prasad was 
appointed Acting President in his place and 
continued in that capacity until July, 1925, when 
Major P. B. Sewell, IMS, M A., F.A S.B , 
F.L.S.. F.Z.S., was made President. 

Mammal Survey.— The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further objocctol sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, tho 
primary object of the Survey being the lurthcr- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “Mam- 
mals of India" published in 1874. In 1884 
B. A. Sterndale publiahed his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon.' 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by j 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of Briti.«h 
India" Senes and since ISOltbis volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan- 
ford's book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and tlie sliortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at tlie instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of tho mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Tlio response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society's members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments 
Subscriptioiifi were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of tho war the 
Survey had been carried on over largo areas of 
tho country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch ana Kathiawar, tho Southern 
Maharatta country and Kanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society's collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections wore 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 


Tennaserim. Tho whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. B. C. Wroiighton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.R.S., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
senes of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous ma.ss of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
undertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India corainissioncd Mr. B. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been iii abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
j tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
1 the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
} has written very appreciatively of his work 
I among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
I working inland but owing to the impractlcabi- 
jlity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
H. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
I to work In his territories, 
i After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Katigra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt Bange. 'f’wo otlier collectors worked 
in Southern India. Permission was once more 
obtained from the. Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume theSurvey work in that country. 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early this year with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Pindari Valley. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.— 

This Board in accordance with a recommend- 
ation of the Inclicape Betrencliment Committee 
is in abeyance. It consisted of the heads of the 
Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest 
and Survey Departments, representatives of the 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, 
and other scientific authorities whose special 
attainments may be useful. It was established 
in 1902 to co-ordinate ofllcial scientific inquiry, 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical 
research into those questions of economic or 
applied .seienee on the solution of which the 
agricultural and indii«trlal development of the 
country so largely depends. Tlie programme's 
of investigation of the various departments were 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report wae pub- 
lished on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Ilevcnuo and Agriculture) 
was ex-officio President of the Board, which 
included the Director-General of Observa- 
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tories, the Director ot the Zoological Survey, 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of Indi;< 
who was Secretary to the Board of Scientific 
Advice. 

The Universities Conference, representing all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla in 
1925, recommended the revival of the Board, 
but the technical officers of the Government 
of India were of a different opinien and the 
Board continues in abeyance. 

The Indian Hesearch Fund.— The progress 
of this I'und and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, vas seriously affected 
by the policy of retrenchment enforced in pursu- 
ance of the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee. Scientific research work Is rapidly 
developing In India. In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment for research into epi- 
demic diseases In connection with the Central 
Kesearch Institute at Kasaull. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work was undertaken. Its 
objects were defined as “the prosecution and 
assistance of research, the propagation of know- 
ledge and experimental measures generally in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
prevention of communicable diseases.” Fresh 
investigations into kala azar and cholera were 
Inaugurated, and an officer was deputed at the 
expense of the Fund to study yellow fever in the 
regions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1011-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 5 lakhs 
(£3.3,000) a year from Imperial revenue commenc- 
ing in 1913-14. A new periodical** The Indian 
.roiirnai of Medical Research,” was instituted in 
1913 for publication four times annually, as the 
official organ of the Research Fund. The Jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 
of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary science, and form a record 
of what was being done In India for the ad- 
vance of this work. In 1922 it w’as decided to 
devote the capital funds at the disposal of the 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Research Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were achieved by Dr. Nishi Kanta De, 
working in Calcutta on the chenfistry of drugs 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the cliemis- 
try of the blood of lepeis and reslstont animals 
The treatment of cancer, of influenza, of jneii- 
monia, the histologv and pathology of dellciency 
diseases and special problems concerning Indian 
ealucid®, kala azar, the action of quinine in 
malaria treatment were among the particular 
subjects of investigations specially dealt with by 
various r^'search experts in 1922. Further 
substantial grants to the Research Fund have 
recently been made by Government. 

17 


Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra- 
phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of revision al survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up to date and 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of Rs. 240,000 a year for 
the next 26 years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Government of India decided that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily he suflficient, 
reserved forests and special areas being surveyed 
on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, and the J-lnch 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts. The 
work of the Department has in recent years 
greatly been hampered by the general need for 
retrenchment in expenditure. On the other 
hand, its organisation has lately been improved 
by the creation of a new North-West Frontier 
Circle, under a separate Superintendent, this 
being the addition of a fourth Circle to the three 
already existing for all India and Burma. A 
recent valuable development has been the 
employment of aviators for survey work from 
the air in some parts of the country. 

Indian Science Congress — The Indian 
Sfienre Congress was founded largelv owing to 
thfl efforts of Dr. J. L. Simonsen and Dr. Sunder 
T^l Hora, P.Sc., Officiating Superintendent of 
the Zoological Survey of India, tlie present 
Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 
management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the ('on- 
gress. The oi)]ccts are (1) to encourage research 
and to make tlic results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the cliief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at d'ffcrenb centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which Is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each; year, the proceed- 
ings last for SIX days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv Its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to Places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 
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Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegrams 
ot India is vested in an officer designated Di- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works, in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries and 
LAbour. The superior staff of the Direction, in 
addition to the Director-General himself, con- 
sists on the postal side of two Deputy Direc- 
tora-General (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-General), and six Assistant Direc- 
tors-General (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-General). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles as shown below, each 
of the first eight is In charge of a Postmaster- 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle is 
controlled by a Deputy Postmaster- General : — 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West fVontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Eajputana Agencies. 

The Poatmasters-Genorai are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
General, Bailway Mail Service. All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Personal 
Assistants, while those in charge of the largest 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Postmasters- 
General. The nine Postal Circles and the 
Jurisdictions of the three Deputy Postmasters- 
General, Bailwaj Mail Service, are divided 
Into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- 
intendent of Post Offices or Bailway Mail 
Service as the case may be and each Super- 
intendent is assisted by a certain number of 
Officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to ( 
below) is as follows 


Telegraphs. 

OFFICE. 

and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable tio perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
P(»tmastcr is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more Important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal bUBinoss with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offltes to which they are subordinate, 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub- treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functiong ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office Is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General, 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants- General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 

ieylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


— 

1 When the 

postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letters, 

Not exceeding two and a half tolas 

Every additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 

Anna. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dou ble tne pre- 
paid rate 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 

Book and pattern packets. 

Every 5 tolas or part of that weight , . 

1 


(chargeable 
on delivery). 

i 1 — 

on delivery). 
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t pecfc of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
Single •• •• ,, ^ anna. I P<*stage)lB asfollowa* — 

Reply 1 „ Letters. 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {Trepaymenl compulsory). 

(a) Parcels not exoeoiing 440 tolas in 

weight; — 

Es. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

iilxceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas .. 0 3 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight 3 annas . 

(b) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight : — 

Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas . . . . Es 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 
Eegistratlon Is compulsory In the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 1 

These rates are not applicable to parcels ! 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable On each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 


To Great Britain and [ 2 annas for the first 

Northern Ireland | ounc« and annas 

other British Posses--^ for each additional 
sions and Egypt, | ounce or part of 

including the Sudan. that weight. 

f 3 annas for the first 
To other countries, j ounce and 1 J annas 
colonies or places. ■( for every additional 
I ounce or part of 

L that weight. 

Postcards Single IJ annas 

„ Reply 3 annas. 

Printed Papers . — 4 anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — For a packet not 
exceeding i2 ounces In weight . . 3 annas. 

1 For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight .. .. ,, ..^^anna. 

1 Samples . — 1 anna for first 4 ounces and i 

j anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

1 Parcels. 


Registration fee. Es. a. I 

tor each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 2 j 

Ordinary Money Order fees. | 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 . . 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Es. 10 but not 
exceeding Es. 25 . . . . ..04 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 up to 

Es. 600 0 4 

foe each complete sum of Es. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Es. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ‘"Express’* or as an “Ordinary” 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Es. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. | 

Ordinary . — Ee. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees . — These are calculated on 
the amount speoifled for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the foes for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees.— Vox every Es. 100 of insured 
value 2 annas. 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee.—Voi each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 


(tl Parrol not exceeding 20 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the Bntisli ]*o.st Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such p*»rcels being as follows : — 

Via 

Gibralcar 

For a parcel— Es. a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs. .. .. ..1 SO 

Over 3 lbs , but not over 7 lbs. ..212 0 

, 7 ,, ,, 11 „ 3 15 0 

„ 11 „ M 20 „ 6 6 0 

The.se parcels are delivered by the post ofllce 
id the postage paid carries them to destination. 

(i?) — Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in iveight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. d' O S.N.Co., and 
are delivered nt destination under 
arrangements made by that Com- 
pany . The postage charge applicable 
to such pai cels is tvielve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
tn India. No acknowledgment 
of delA^ery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can sufch 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain anil Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 
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Money Orders, — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates c! commission are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows : — 

lls. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . 0 y 

,, ,, exceeding £1 but not exceeding 



£2 

0 

5 

£2 

„ £3 

0 

8 

£3 „ 


0 

10 

£4 „ 

,, £5 

0 

12 

£5 


0 

12 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
3 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
for It shall be 5 annas; if it does not exceed 
£3. the charge for it shall be 8 annas ; and if 
it does not exceed £4i the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcels 
only) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri’ 
Hus and lintish Somaliland and of parcels to 
Portuguese India, the Seychelles and Zanzibar — 
Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Us. 200 .. .. .. 5 

Foi every additional Es 200 or 
fraction thereof • • • • 5 


F(yr insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries other than 
those mentioned above and for insurance of 
letters to the Seychelles mid Zanzibar , — 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 5 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 5 

Acknowledgment fee. — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office. — 
At the close of 1923*24 there were 105,880 
postal officials, 19,491 post olffces, and 155,460 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,209 
million article?, including 45^ million registered 
article were posted ; stamps worth Rs. 65 
millions were sold for postal purposes; over 32 i 
million money orders of the total value of 
Us. 813 millions were issued, a sum of Rs 255 
millions was collected from tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles ; over 5i million insured articles 
valued at 1,533 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 7 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Rs. 17 i millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 18,147 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
31st March 1924, there were 2,089,314 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 24 J 
millions and 43,019 Postal JJfe Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 73 ; millions. 
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Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
sVBtem in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single oflScer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
In force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete aihalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from Ist April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a CJilef Engineer, Telegraphs, 


with two Dy. Chief Engineers. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March X920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General In the inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the let July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Deputy 
Postmaster-General. On the Slst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. 

The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters- General, each of whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster- General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Poais and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 

ccoun tants-Q eneral . 
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Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
Bent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows : — 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State. ^ ^^late^^ 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Us. a. Es. a. lls. a. Eg. a. 
Minimum charge, 1 8 0 12 2 0 1 0 

Each additional 

word over 12. ,02 01 0 3 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 

reply.pald^ Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . f for an 

) ordinary telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 


or less . . . . . . . . . . 4 annas. 

Collation One quarter of charge 


for telegram. 

Es. 

'■ If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices Is closed . 1 

Express telegram < If the telegram 
during the hours has to pass 

when an office is tlu*ough any 

closed, closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
each such office 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- ^ The usual in. 
phore to or from ships — per ) land charge 
telegram . . . . . . i plus a fixed 

(. fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire •• •• ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams' each 100 
words or less 4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 


in India. 

in 

Ceylon. 

Press. 

Press. 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Es. a. 

Es. a. 

Bs. a. 


Minimum charge ..1 0 0 8 1 0 

Each additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
eaon additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon., 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the coimtries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows 


State 

Ordi- Defer- (Bn- 
Urgentnary. red. tish. 

Govt ) 

All countries in Es. a. Es. a. Es. a. Es. a. 

Europe (except 

Denmark, France, 

Fortugal, Russia 

and turkey) via 

Jilastern .. .. 3 12 1 4 0 10 0 10 

Do, via Tndo .. 3 12 1 4 010 — 

Daily letter-telegram to Great Britain and 
Ireland via Eastern are accepted at one-fourth 
the rate for ordinary telegrams, subject to a 
minimum of 20 words per telegram including 
the indication DLT. 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices In India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Eangoon the charge is eleven annas per 
word in nearly all cases. Full particulars are 
given in Section XXIII of the Post and 
Telegraph Guide. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-98 there weie 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 401,592 wire including cable and 93,054 
line including cable miles, respectively, 
on the 31st March 1925. The numbers of 
departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
165 (including 5 Coast Eadio offices, respectively) 
while the number of telegraph offices work^ 
by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 3,555. 
'J’he increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 

1897-98. 1924-25. 

r Private .. 4,107,270 15,394,094 

Inland ..-} State .. 860,382 1,104,590 

L Press .. 35,910 459,134 

r Private .. 735,679 2,815.636 

Foreign..-^ State .. 9,896 32.415 

I ^689 • • 5,278 36,731 

5,754,415 19,842,600 

The outlurn of the workshops during 1923-24 
represented a total value of Es. 16,60,258. 
At the end of tlie year the total staff num- 
bered 13,770. The total capital expenditure 
up to the close of 1923-24 amounted to 
Es. 20,80,50,004. 3 he deficit for the year 
was Es. 2.93,734. 

Wireless. — The total number of Department- 
al wireless stations opened at the end of 1924-25 
was twenty-three, viz., Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Karachi, 
Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Eangoon 
(3 stations), Sandheads (two pilot- vessels), and 
Secunderabad, of wliicli only Port Blair bocks 
telegrams direct from the public. 

The new Duplex high-speed service between 
Eangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Baudot system being employed 
generally for this circuit. 

Telephones. — On the 31st March 1924 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 231 with 12,007 straight 
line connections ana* 1,624 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 91 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 14 
with 25,222 connections. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments In 
India goes hack for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
giess of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated ; the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found | 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et eeg.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
rovinces making it a subject directly responsl- 
le to local control through Ministers. It is too 
early yet to attempt to Indicate the effects 
of this change. In the official report of 


sanitary work in India during the year 1921-22 
the general position is indicated by the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India, in the following terms : “ I’hcre is unfor- 
tunately little reason to suppose that the trans- 
fer of Sanitation to popular control will usher 
in the millennium at an early date. When all 
allowances are made for financial strlgeucy, 
it cannot be said that the Reformed Provincial 
Governments have thrown themselves enthusi- 
astically into the struggle with disease. The 
daily press, however, shows that popular interest 
in the problems of sanitation is slowly increas- 
ing, which of itself is a good thing. One of the 
encouraging features of the period has been 
the increasing number of local associations 
who are taking part in sanitary work. Volun- 
tary agencies have mvltiplled, and private 
generosity both in money and service increases.’* 
The next annual report by the same official 
note is made that the death rate for British 
India in 1922 was 24 02 against a quinquen- 
nial mean of 38-42, This mean was high be- 
cause of the influenza epidemic In 1918, but in 
1922 there were H million fewer deaths than In 
1921. The report continues, It cannot be 
too strongly impressed on the Indian public 
that there is no reason why this economy In 
life should not continue and be improved on. 
Life, for which health is a prime necessity, is 
purchasable, and is the greatest asset any nation 
may acquire. ... In order to open the 
eyes of the public a campaign of enlightenment 
is essential. . . . Perhaps the most urgent 
requirement of India to-day, when Indian 
politicians desire to create a strong nation, 
is the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the actual health conditions of the people 
and to make definite recommendations 
on the measures necessary to secure a reason- 
able standard of health. . . The saving of 

life in 1922 was in large measure accidental 
and due to conditions over which man has no 
control.” 


Province. 

Birth Rates (per mille). 

Death Rates (per mille). 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. ’ 

1924. 

Delhi 

Bengal 

42*07 

29*90 

42-43 

29*5 

37-90 

25*50 

33*57 

25-9 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Assam 

37*00 

28*82 

35*7 

31*04 

25-00 

23*54 

29*1 

27-30 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

36*04 

43-20 

34-72 

40*1 

23*37 

30*09 

28*29 

43*4 

N. W. Frontier Province 

Central Provinces and Berar 

27*60 

45*63 

27*0 

44*18 

23*74 

30*53 

31*0 

32*59 

Madras 

Coo^ 

33*10 

25*62 

34*9 

21*20 

22*2 

29*14 

24*5 

41*06 

Bombay ‘ 

Burma , . 

35*58 

29*51 

35*60 

27*40 

26*09 

20*87 

27*63 

21*64 

Ajmer-Merwara . . . . « . 

32*66 

38*33 

25*62 

24*96 
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Chief Diseases, — There are three main classes of fatal disease: specihc fevers, diseases affecting 
the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, ulpers and other indication 
of scutvy widely prevail. The table below show^ the number of death? frpm. each of the principal 
diieases etrid from all other causes in British India and death-rates per 1,000 : — 


Provirice. 

Cbolefa. 

Smali-pox j 

Plaghe. 

Fevers. | 

Dyseiitel^y 

1 j 

1 Diah-hoea. 

Respira- I 
tory 

Diseases. | 

! causes. 

Delhi . . 1 

121 

•24 

129 

•25 

2,436 

4*86 

8,042 
16 • 06 

371 

1 -74 

4,31B 

8-62 

1,390 

2-;8 

Bengal . . | 

18,514 

1-0 

5,567 

•1 

35 

•0007 

912,408 

19-6 

22,470 

1 *5' 

26,649 

1 -6, 

187,601 

4-0 

Bihar and ( 

Orissa t 

77,480 

*22 

6,932 

•2 

10,792 

•3 

660,635' 

19-3 

26,575 

•7 

6,906 

! -2 

200*443 

5-9 

Assam . . | 

19,182 
2 • 79 

1,647 
•2 4 


113,198 
16 52 

11,159 

1-62! 

6,708 

•98 

35,233 

6-13 

U. Provinces 1 

67,000 

1*48 

2,724 

•06 

56,210 

1-21 

917,807 

20-89 

11,989| 

•26 

27,412 

•60 

170,730 

3-76 

Punjab . . 1 

3.351 

0*16 

4,040 

0*20 

251,261 

12-24 

452,187 
22 04, 

ll,817| 

0*58 

54,488 

2*66 

113,382 

6-66 

N.-W.F. P. 1 

9 

0 004 

212 

o“io 

11,397 

5-34 

45,099| 

21-40 

268 

0-121 

1 

2,560 

i-20 

6,067 

2-8t 

C. P. & Berar | 

9,704 

•70 

978 

07 

11,081 

•80 

240,944! 

17-32 

32,723, 

2-35 

37.136 

2-67 

120.796 

8-68 

Madras . . | 

51.971 

1*3 

18,810 
0- 4 

3,9J2 

0*1 

322,356 

7-9 

74 , 941 ! 

1-8| 

64,782 

1-6 

469,261 

11‘4 

Coorg .. [ 

24 
0 15 

69 

0-42 

3 

0-02 

5,603 

34-20 

I04I 

1-18 

217 

1-32 

3-16 

3'77 

Bombay . . | 

8,236 

•43 

11,152 

•58 

9,214 

•48 

214,563 

11-20 

28,926! 

1 51 ! 

91,103 

4-75 

166,382 

8 66 

Lower Burma | 

8,083 

• 75 : 

1 

2,501 

•23 

5,491 

•51 

75,288 
6 96 

8,585 

•79' 

11,098 

1*03 

122,120 

11*28 

Ajmer Mer- f 
wara. ] 

.,2 

0.01 1 

619 

1-25 

1 

8,932 

18-03 

204 

0-41 

161 

0-52 

2,315 
4 67 

British India/ 
1923-24 ..[ 

L 

73 , 002 ! 

•30j 

293,707' 

1-221 

14,081 

•18 

55,380 

•23 

•229,149 

•95 

361,843 

1-50 

3,706,2 98 

15 35 
4,007,662 

16 60 

186,458, 

•77i 

230,2221 

•95 

297 , 365 ! 

1-23| 
33 4,636! 
1-38: 

1 

1 , 500,575 

t>-2l 

1,506.836 

6'61 


Taking India as a whole, the Public Health 
Commissioner reported, the ryot during 1924, 
experienced fairly normal seasonal climatic 
conditions for the second year in succession, 
which might well be reflected In morbidity and 
mortality statistics. Except In Madras and 
Bombay there was a reduction of deaths in 
all provinces compared with the quinquennial 
niean. Compared with 192;i, there were slight 
increases of deaths in Delhi, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Lower Burma. 

Birth registration is notoriously defective 
and the registration of female births probably 
Suffers more than that of males. Births exceed- 
ed deaths in all areas except Coorg. 

The general figures are regarded as indicat- 
ing that the population in the absence of con- 
ditions favourable to epidemiclty responded 
steadily to the improvement in conditions con- 
Bequent upon two successive good seasons. 


Statistics from only a few Indian States are 
received by the Public Health Commissioner and 
it is evident from them that much requires to be 
done In the States to Improve registration. 

The Public Health Commissioner reports that 
1,569,128 <lcaths or 22’S jKir (Viit. of total deaths 
occiiru'd doling tlie first year of life in 19^4 
against 1 486,277 and 24 6 ])cr cent ics|)octivcly 
m 1923 The infantile di'ath-iati' calculated 
on till' biiths recorded was 189 as against 176 
in 1923 aiiil 175 In 1922, in Hrillsli India aa a 
whole 48'1 Tier cent, of tlu' infantile doatha 
oecniied during th(‘ first inontli of life against 
49 5 ill 1923, the actual numbers being 755,311 
or 91 jK'r 1,000 ll\o baths. Mortality at tbo 
piuiod is associated ihoio tlian at any other timo 
with material conditions, which in their turn arc 
inseparably connected with the nature of the 
environment and tlie liability to contagion.** 
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The Health of the Army, 


As regards general mortality and particularly 
that from malaria, the Public Health Commis- 
sioner in hia aumial report states that the ad- 
missioiis 51 nd death i for Malaria during 1924 
were 206*8" and 0 24 per 1,000, resx)ecti\oly, as 
compared with 17 22 and 0*27 in 1923. This 
disease is still the outstanding cause of admission 
to hospital and it. cannot yet be said that any 
real measure of control has been obtained. 
Rcseareh work on ^Nialaria has now been begun 
in several stations. A monthly report from the 
Kirgei malarious stations was instituted in 
August 1924, and a huge amount of information 
has i)een collet tisl to the i>eimaiicnt and 
tempoiary fattois involved in tlu' causation of 
disease, as noil as the measuies being taken to 
deal with them and the expenditure incurred. 
The introduction ot the Cantonment Act of 1924 
gave rise to tempoiaiy administrative difhculties 
in flnaming anti-nmlaiial me.isincs, with the 
result that veiy little money was available 
These diiliculties have now been overcome. A 


sum oi 11 s. 1,00,000 has been definitely sanctioned 
for 1925-26, and a special heading for “anti- 
malarial measures “ has been opened in the 
Army Budget A sum of £6,666 spread over the 
military stations in India is, however, entirely 
inadequate for the purpose and a much larger sum 
is required. Schemes have been drawn up for 
all malarial stations and are in operation to the 
extent to which funds will permit. 

The known results of vaccination In the 
prevention of small -pox are an indication of 
the facility witli which mortality can be pre- 
vented when the people accept with comparative 
readiness the scientific advice given them in 
health matters, as they do In regard to this 
measure. Had tlie average mortality from 
small-pox during the decade 1868-1877pertalned 
in the last quinquennium tlio average annual 
mortality during the latter period from this 
cause alone would have been 248^712 instead of 
the lecorded figure of 82,338. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British. — The average strength of European Troops, Regulars and Territoriais, in India during 
1924 was 58,614 as compared with 63,139 in 1923. The following table shows the main facts as 
regards the liealth: — 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094-57 

1915-19 average .. 

66,199 

68,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277-53 

1920 

57,332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488-08 

1921 

58,681 

60,515 

408 

749 

3,070-04 

1922 

60,166 

37,836 

281 

714 

1,902-32 

1923 

63,139 

37 595 

237 

979 

1.793*31 

1924 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 


Period. 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Average 
period of 
Illness 

Average 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

home. 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

of each 
soldier 
calculated 
on average 
strength. 

duration 
of each 
case of 
sickness. 

1910-14 average .. .. 

1916-19 average .. .. ! 

.567*2 

881-7 

4-51 

8-81 

7*03 

29-91 

30*13 

49*51 

*10*00 
18 07 

♦19-39 

20-50 

1920 

1921 

1,071 5 
1,031-3 

6*72 

6-95 

40-36 

12-76 

60*84 

52-32 

22*27 

19-10 

20-78 

18-62 

1922 

1923 ‘ 

1924 

628-9 
695*4 
658 0 

4-72 

3-75 

4 20 

11-87 
16*51 
15 00 

31-62 

28-40 

31-70 

11-64 

10-37 

11*00 

18-36 
17-41 
17 63 


♦ Worked out on quinquennium aggicgatcs. 



The Health of the Army, 


The main feature of the table is the pro- 
gressive rise in the general sick rates that 
occurred during and after the (Ireat War, 
iollowed by a sudden drop in 1922. The fur- 
ther drop of ]92d has not been maintained 
The rise during the year under leview (1924) 
IS due chietly to nialaiia i elapses in the lli^t 
0 months of the yeai following on the epidemic 
111 tlio autumn of 192:}. The death rate m 
1924 was the thud lowest on leioid, l)eing 
only 4*20 pei 1,(J()0 of stiength Foimer 
lecoid death j.ites weie 2 20 in J9l;i, and 
3 75 in 1923. The in\aliding late was 15 00 
in 1924 as compaied with 15 '51 in the pieceding 
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year, a fall of 0*51 per 1,000. The average cons- 
tantly sick rate was 31 *70 as compaied with 
28 40 (a lecoid) in 1923 and 31 02 in 1922. 
The “average diiiation of each case of sick- 
ness*’ in 1924 was 17 03 days as comjiared 
witli 17 ’41 in tlie piesious ye.u ami 18 35 in 
1922 The “avi'iage jieiiod of illness ot eadi 
soldier, cahadated on the aveiage strength.” 
whidi loi the f|inn(|nennium 1910-14 stood at 
10 00 days iMu soldiei, was 11 0 in 1924 as 
against 10 .17 in 1921, 11 54 in 1922 and 22*27 
in 1920 The gem'ial etlect is to sliow that tlie 
impiovement to pie-war levid that took place 
in 1923 has not been fully maintained in 1924. 


Indian. — The average strength of Indian troops excluding those on field service and In 
stations outside India (but not excluding those at Aden and Bushhe) was 134,742 in 1924, 
as compared with 143, 2?4 in 1923. 

The following table gives the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for the 
quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1924 inclusive ; — 







Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. . 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

In- 

valids. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

In- 

valids. 

Average 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 
(average . . 

130,261 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,662 

544*6* 

4*39* 

6*4* 

20*7* 

1915-19 
(average). . 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,824 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920.. 

216,445 

164,984 

2,124 

4,564 

9,266 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921.. 

175,384 

119,216 

1,782 

0,638 

6,031 

679*7 

10*16 

20*7 

34-4 

1922.. 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

524*0 1 

6-86 

18-0 

24*6 

1923.. 

143,234 

66,847 

1 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466 7 

5*98 

16 3 

20 65 

1924.. 

134,742 

1 

1 

57,014 

1 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423*1 

5*73 

12-8 

1 

18*05 


• Worked out on quinquennial aggregates. 


The steady post-war impiovement in the 
health of th(‘ Indian Aiiny iias been maintained 
and the admission late of 423 1 pei 1,000 
tor 1924 shows a decrease of 43 6 pei 
1,000, as compared wuth 192.5 and constitutc.s 
a record The latio of aveiage constantlj 
sick is 18*05 per 1,000, as comiiaicd with 
2U*63 per 1,000 in 1923, this is also a iccord 
in the histoiy ot the Jiulian Army. The latio 


jiei 1,000 for deaths was 5 73 as compared 
with 5 98 and the latio ])er 1,000 foi invalid 
was 12 8 as compaied with 16 3 in 1923. 
Thes(‘ figures aie still iii excess of those of the 
1910-14 ijiiimiueiinial peiiod. Altogethei the 
main liguies loi tlie health of the Indian Aimy 
in 1924 aie encouraging and the financial out- 
lay on the Indian Station hospital scheme is 
being jii.stifled from year to ycai. 


MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS. 


The total number of persons returned as 
killed by wild animals in British India dining 
1925 amounted to 1.974, as against 2,587 in 
the previous year and .3,605 in 1923 Tigers 
wiie responsible for 974 of these deaths, leo- 
pards for 181, wolves for 265, beais for 82, 
elephants for 78, and hyenas for 6. Deaths 
Were highest from tigers in Madras, from leo- 
paids in the Conti al rrovinces and lierar, 


from wolves in the United Piovinces, from 
bears In Bihar and Oiissa and fiom elephants 
in Assam Of the 388 deaths from “ other 
animals,” about 73 are assigned to wild pigs 
and 98 to crocodiles ahd alligatois. The highest 
number of deaths from all wild animal occurred 
in Madias (464) Bihar and Orissa, the United 
Provinces and the Central Piovinces and Berar 
coming next in order. The mojtality from 
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elephants showed a marked increase in pro- Animals Destroyed.--I>nrinK the year 
\inees wheie the animals are mostly toiind. under review 21,005 wild animals were reported 
There has been a noticeable decrease in deaths to have been destioyed, of which 1,009 weic 
from all othci animals except beais in almost ti^eis, 4,060 leopards, 2,485 beais and 2,361 
all provinces, wolves. A sum ot Its 1,55,607 was paid in 

Snake Bite— lh*aths fioni snake bite lell lewaids, against lls 1.00.765 in the pievious 
from 10,807 to 19,308 Deiieases oumied yeai. The mimbei ol snakes destioyed in 
in Madias, the United PioMiices, the I’unjab, India pioi)ei deci eased tiom -17,100 to 41,004 
Buima, JOhai and Oiissa, the ( cntial J’lo- and the lewaids paid tor thmi destiuction were 
Vinces and Iteiai and Assam, but Hombay and Ks. 1,570 as against Ks 1,403 in the pievious 
Bengal ha\e lepoitcd slight iiicicascs. yeai. 

MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were 3,634 of these institutions in exis- 
tence in India at the end of 1923 , dining 1924 
the number increased by 35 gi\ing a total 
of 3,669 at the end of the year. 

The total nuinbei of patients treated was 
39,381,032 694,783 in-patients and 38,080,249 
out-patients) as compaied with 38,059,386 
(657,820 in-patients and 37,401.506 out-patients) 
in *1923. The increase was noticeable in all the 
jiroAinces except Assam and Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta) The number ot operations losefiom 
1,194,664 in 1923 to 1,278,036 in 1924. 

Medical Colleges. — There are seven medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Belgachia, 
Lahore, Delhi and Lucknow). There are also 
18 medical sohoola. There is an X-ray institu- 
tion at Dehra-Dun. 

Pasteur Institutes. — There were Pasteur 
Institutes for antl-rablc treatment at Kasanli 

LEPROSY 

It is exceedingly difficult to give anything I 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. ! 
The census figures of 1921 give the total as 
102,513, as against 109,094 in 1911. But It is 
doubtful If this figure represents anything 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a majority of this number are the begging 
and pauper lepcis who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, the Leprosy Besearcb 
Worker at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, says that “ we think that it would 
not be an over estimate to put down the number 
of lepers in India somwhere between a half and 
one million.” 

Treatment. — In a recent article on thi** 
subject by the Secretary to the Mission to 
Lepers the position is summed up as follows : — 

” Voluntary segregation is the right thing to 


(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
and Rangoon (Burma). 

Lunatic Asylums. — The treatment of lun- 
atics at asylums prevails on a compMatlveiy 
small scale ; but the asylum population is 
steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
in 1923 was 22. The number of patients 
admitted was 2,136 in 1923 against 2,106 in 1922 
I'he total asylum population of the year was 
9,640. 

Leper Asylums. — There are many leper 
asylums among which may bo mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
tunga Leper Home, Bombay, the Trivandrum 
State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum. There are also many asylums or 
homes, frequently under some sort of Govern- 
ment supervision, Including about 50 asylums 
of the Mission to Lepers. 

IN INDIA. 

encourage for those who will segregate them- 
selves and receive treatment. Compulsory 
segregation is the course to follow in the case 
of those who persist in mixing with the healthy 
population and thus spreading the disease, as 
is the case with pauper and begging lepers. 
The extension of the use of the lateit treatments 
IS most important. Special leper clinics should 
be established by Government in suitable cen- 
tres and the treatment provided free. And, 
lastly, an educational camxiaign should be 
commenced as soon as possible, and information 
about the disease itself — how it is spread and 
how to diagnose it, also the benefits of segre- 
gation and the efficacy of the latest treatments 
— spread all over the country. The situation 
was never more hopeful, and a wisely directed 

I campaign against the disease would bo certain 
to end in the stamping out of the disease in the 
whole of India.” 


BRITISH EMPIRE LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


Early in the year 1924, the British Empire that the time was auspicious for the Inauguration 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
England, with H.R.H. The Prince of Wales the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
as Patron, the Viscount /Jhelmsford as Chair- from India. 

man of the General Committee and H.E. the His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents, representing various interests to form an Indim 
Following its formation and in view of the Council of the Association, which he form all v 
good results being obtained from the newest Inaugurated at a public meeting jn Delhi on 
treatment of leprosy, H.E. the Viceroy felt the 27th January 1925. 
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His Excellency is its President and the (1) Eescarch, 

Hon'ble Sir Charles Innes, K.c.s.i., o.i.E., (2) Training of doctors invited from the 

I.O.8., and the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff dilferent provinces in the special 

Smith, Kt., O.I.E. , I O.S., as Chairman, respec- treatment of leprosy, and 

tively, of the General and Executive Committees (3) Propaganda, 

Sardar Saheb Balwant Singh Purl is the and for the improvement of the conditions ol 
Honorary Secretary of the Association. leper a.syliim.s situated in the various provinces . 

A special leseaidi worker on a salary of 
A sum of twenty lakhs of rupees has so far Its. 1,200-7.0-1500 has been ajipomtcd for ftve 
been collected for the work of the Association vears who is working under Dr. INliiir m the 
which has been capitalized, and the Executive School of Troiiical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Committee has framed for the conduct of the Calcutta, wheie 07 doctors have been tiained in 
campaign against leprosy proposals which the special treatment of leprosy during the year 
provide for — 1925. 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 

Amongst the most pressing problems of In- j Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan 8o- 
dia*8 health is that presented by the appalling ciety. Certain of the'^e Child Welfare centres 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that I are subsidized by the Bombay Branch of tbe 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba- 1 ll«d Cross. 


bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic surround- 


ings during Infancy. A noteworthy feature i ^ ^putnaimia jNeonatorum ana 

has been the further progress of the infant i stemming * the enormous amount of preventible 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All- 1 curable b indness that is laying Its shadow 


of the infant 1 stemming 


Surat . — The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 

note worthy "^feature ! treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum andi 

OTPao nf t.hp I nf An 1 1 stemming** the enormous amount of preventible 


India Maternity and Child Welfare League initi- 1 the health, happiness and usefulness of 
ated by lAdy Chelmsford and also to the Indian - this great portion of our Empire.** 


In most of the larger towns in India. The in- blind 

taking to which Her Excellency the Countess of i Delhi . — Work was started in 1914 hy two lady 
Heading has devoted great and successful eii- j health visitors brought out from England by the 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work Government of India. Their salaries are now 
and promi.ses to be an important perennial aid to | met by the Delhi Municipality, a substantial 
its progress. In aP tlie great centres of popula- i grant being paid towards them by Government ; 
tton, work is now being done for the training of* three infant welfare centres have been establish- 
raidwives, for the instruction of mothers and ed and a comprehensive scheme for the training 
for the care of babies. Training centres for | and supervision of indigenous dUne is carried on. 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been j A training school for health visitors and midwife 
opened in order to spread the elements of supervisors has been e'^tablished in connection 
infantile hygiene to other parts of India. Most | with this scheme and is hnanced by the Lady 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning , Chelmsford League. The Secretary of this 
to interest themselves in this work in large i school from whom all particulars may be 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the obtained is Mrs. Young, M.B., 1, Ludlow 
field, that consistent and widespread effort on Castle Road, Delhi, 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- ! „ . 

taken, if any appreciable reduction Is to be, Madras . — Under the Provincial Branch of 

made in the nppalling mortality of young i the I.*ady Chelmsford I.,eague and of the lied 
children. The admirable work done year by I Cross Society a number of Infant \\ elfare Centres 
year by the National Association for sup- * fiave been opened in the City, also a school for 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women ' training health visitors under Mrs. Chinappi, 
of India is recognised by the Government of j Mf*®** the Medical Superintendent of the Co-oper- 
India, which subsidises this organisation with ative Mid wives Scheme, by means of which 


grant of lis. 3,70,000 a > ear for the mainte- trained midwives are provided for the City 
nance of the Women’s Medical Service of India, and much antenatal, maternity and infant 
_ ^ mu /'ll.. 1.1 ITT welfare work is carried on. Ihere are also 

Centres of Activity* The Child Welfare loc^l centres of both the Red Cross and the 
Directory gives the following list of places - 


Directory gives the following list of places j^(jy Chelmsford I/cague in the Madras mofussll 
where the movement is already at work: « ... 

^ .... , Punjab . — The Punjab Branch of the Lady 

Bombay.— The centre of much active and Chelmsford League was founded in 1921 and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; the Lady Willlngdon has established an Infant Welfare Centro and 
Maternity Homes near the people's chawls a school for training health visitors in Lahore 
being unique of their kind in India. Tlie Bom- under two health visitors brought from England, 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady its object is to establish child welfare centres 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant Welfare with a trained health visitor in charge in each 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child district. 

welfure work iabeiug carried on. Prooinces.-Infant Welfare centres 

Doona.— The work carried out hy the Seva exist in the following places ' — Agra, Allahabad r 
Sadan Society of Poona deserves special men- j Bareilly, Cawnpore, Dehra Dun, Gonda, Ghazi- 


tlon in this connection. Child welfare centres pur, Lucknow. Other places are also taking up 
have been established in several places through- the work, and decrease in Infant mortality is 
out the Presidency and are in charge of Public noted as a result of the work in many places. 
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Indian Red Cross Society, 


licnnal . — Work is undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and by the Indian lied Cross 
Society in that town. The latter body is now 
also financing i» Health School for the training of 
worker?. A centre at Titaghur financed by Thos . 
Duff & Co., Ltd. cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills. A flourishing cen- 
tre exists at Dacca where excellent work is being 
done. 

Sind . — Karachi has two trained Health Visi- 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a largo 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad is noted 
specially for its work among indigenous mid- 
wives. 

Central Provinces . — In Nagpur city the work is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success- 
fully. The Red Cross lias also opened a centre 
in Civil Lines. 

Rajputana . — Ajmer is the only centre at 
present. 

N. W. F. P . — Dera Ismail Khan has a flourish- 
ing woik, much ajiprcciated l>y the people 
Peshawar centre lias had to be cloSed for want 
of a suitable worker. 

Baluchistan — A centre was established in 
Quetta m 1922, and has done steady work 

Central India . — Indore has a centre financed 
by the Red Cross Society. 

Bangalore . — Has an enthusiastic Committee 
with two Health Centres. 


Indian States . — The following have under 
taken definite Child Welfare work, while trained 
midwives are employed in a number of others, 
Kolhapur, Baroda, Jaipur. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers In respect of new-born children. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
Is heir to in a land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its Inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its Inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally Important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the ecntral work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
Innia combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wideLeague of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indiim Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XY ol 1920. This 


Act handed over the balance of the .Toint War 
Committee t-o the new Soc iety, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the Interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societies affiliated to 
the main Society, and it is with these branches 
that the task lies of organising and stimulating 
the new civil activities of the Bed Cross through- 
out India. Jn the end of 1926, twenty-four such 
branches were in existence and the formation 
of five more was under tontcmplation. 

The objects on which the funds at the 
Society may be spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 

y the Society, 
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6. Hotne Sctvlce Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Socii'ty has five grades of subseribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Its. 10,000, Its 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Its. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150 and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to bo 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches ; 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 


The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
. is the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieif Smith, Kt., 
Ic.i.E., I.C.S., and the Organising Secretary 
Colonel Bhola Nauth, O.I.E., l.M s. (Retd ). 

Finances. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close In June 1920 
with a capital Investment of the face value oc 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in doating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its iiiiancos in the end of December 1926, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Rs. 67,53,()()()-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of tlie Society, (which is 3i lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
disabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central “ Our Day ” Fund . A sum of 
Rs, 0 , 70 , 000-0-0 was allowed by tlic Managing 
Body tor dibtiibutum to the Provincial 
Branches under this arrangement during the 
year 1924. 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council ) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was I 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital I 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has j 
for its objects : — 

(а) 'J he instruction of persons in rendering | 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness | 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elemen* 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulanro depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and trattic , 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted in 1910. It has since issued 1,06,327 
certificates of proficiency in First Aid, Home 
Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
4,917 tokens such as Vouchers, Medallions, 


Labels and Pendants for special ptoflcleiicy ih 
those subjects. The object of the Association 
is not to rival, but to aid, the medical man, and 
the subject matter of instruction given at the 
classes qualifies the pupil to adopt such mea- 
sures as may be advantageous pending the 
doctor’s arrival, or during the intervals betw cen 
his visits. 

In 1925 the Indian Council spent Es. 
45,842-10-2 in furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt, securities of the face value 
01 Rs. 85,075. 'I he Association has five 
grades of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
rary Councillors, Life Members, Annual 
Members and Annual Associates. Their res- 
pective subscriptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 100, Rs. 5, and Rs. 2. 

I Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irw'ln 
and Ficld-]Maishal Sir William Jilrdwood as 
President, Lady President and Chairman, 
respectively, with 17 members formed the 
Indian Council in 1925. The general business 
of tlic Indian Council is conducted by an Exe- 
cutive Committee with the Hon’blc Sir Henry 
Moiicricff Smith, Kt., O.I.E., I.C.S., as Chairman, 
and Colonel Bhola Nauth, O.I.E,, l.M.S. (Retd.) 
as General Secretary. 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for mentally aflHctcd treatment of the insane, is still worse As no 
persons in British India is, like that for those Asvluras exist thei'k at all, so that those whose 
afflicted bodily, very inadequate. In the malady is such as to render their freedom a 
Native States, the condition of affairs as regards public menace, are for the most part confined 
the provision of institutions for the care and in the local jails. 
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Lunacy and Asylums in India 


According to the Census Keports ot 1921 (in New Zealand It is as much as 


out of a total population of 318,942,480 (India 
and Burma), there are 72,907 persons insane 
making a proportion of insane to sane of 3 per 
every 10,000 

In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 


In reviewing these figures it must be borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the “feeble-minded, 
an item that Is not included in the figures for 
British India. 


INDIA, 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies. 

General population. | 

Insane population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. |! 

lotal. 

Provinces under British 

139,243,123 

131,707,310 j 

j 

270,950,433 

44,673 

28,234 1 

72,007 

Administration, 

States and Agencies 

24,752,431 

23,239,616 

47,»92,047 

9,478 

3,920 

15,303 

Total for all India 

168,995,534 

154,946,926 

318,942,480 

64,151 

34,154 

88,305 


For the care of the 88,805 insanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 9,712, hence only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
ot tue country, can bo afforded accommodation 
in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of 
Lunatic Asylums in each province during 1924, 


the total population of snch institutions in 
each province and the number discharged 
cured and died. 

The number of asylums has not changed. 

There has been a decrease in the admissions 
and re-admissions during the year largely 
accounted for by the decrease in the admis* 
1 sions cl military insanes. 


Province. 

No. of Mental 
Hospitals, j 

Admitted and 
readmitted [ 
during the year 

Total Population of 
Menhil Hospitals 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

1 

Daily average. 

Criminal 1 
Lunatics. 1 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Strength, j 

Sick. 

Bengal 

4 

224 

999 

173 

1,172 

85 

55 

977 05 

89*01 

569 

Assam 

1 

70 

410 

97 

507 

38 

22 

436*97 

§32*78 

220 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

1 

70 

300 

54 

354 

32 

5 

291*61 

34*90 

159 

United Proviuses . . 

3 

296 

1,291 

309 

1,600 

172 

148 

1,287*16 

204*82 

285 

Punjab 

1 

322 

929 

264 

1,193 

114 

99 

875*27 

52*17 

187 

Central Provinces . . 


99 

346 

93 

439 

36 

17 

36r94 

11*75 

132 

Bombay 

6 

635 

:,529 

473 

2,002 

285 

120 

1,489*6 

06*8 

270 

Madras 

3 

t337 

933 

312 

1,295 

li% 

107 

941 * 58 

128*47 

190 

Burma 

o 

204 

984 

166 

1,150 

76 

103 

944*76 

117*98 

483 

ri923.. 

22 

2,13G 

7,790 

1,850 

9,64C 

ll 972 

628 

7,605*21 

780*90 

2,431 

Total 

tl924.. 

22, 

.2,157 

7,771 

1,941 

9,712 1,017 

1 

676 

7,605*94 

738*68 

2,501 
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The administration of Asylums Is under 
the direct control of the Provincial Administra- 
tive Medical Officers. In the case of the so-called 
“ Central ” Asylums, that is to say, the Asylums 
at Madras, North Yeravda (Bombay Presidency), 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra (United Provinces of 
Agia and Oiidh), Bcrhampore (Bengal), and 
Ilangoon (J3urma) as well as the Asylum at 
Kanchi the charge of the institution is in the 
hands of a wholetirae medical officer who is 
termed the “ Superintendent”. He is usually, 
but by no means always, a trained alienist. 
The remaining Asylums are in the charge of 
the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they 
happen to be situated. Not one of the existing 
Asylums in British India can be said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- 
tion, staffing or equipment. In every in- 
stance, even including the new Asylum for 
Burma which is now under construction in 
Ilangoon, the custodial asxiect of the Insti- 
tution has received the greatest amount of 
consideration with the result that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the remedial requirements of the 
institution. It will probably take some years 
yet to obtain in India proper recognition of 
the fact that an Asylum for persons suffering 


from mental diseases should be a ” hospital ” 
in every sense of the term, hence its main 
raison d'etre is to treat and to cure, and that 
every other consideration must be m^e secon- 
dary to this fundamental concept Indeed, 
in almost every country in the world which 
makes any pretension to be regarded as civi- 
lised, the term ‘‘ Asylum ” has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
care and treatment of the insane. Owing 
to the lack of interest in Psychiatry and all 
that this terra generally connotes in Europe 
and America, the nomenclature that is still 
followed in the classification of mental diseases 
renders all official returns that are supposed 
to deal with the types of insanity occurring 
in the various Asylums in India, comparatively 
worthless. Even were a less obsolete classi- 
fication of the varieties of mental diseases in- 
troduced it would not bo possible in the exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
render information that would be of any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point 

'Phe following table shews the classification of 
the types of insantity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in India in the 
year 1924-26, 


The principal types of insanity treated during the year 1924-25 in the Lunatic Asylums, in the 
Provinces of — 


— 

Bengal. 

Assam. 

Bihar <ft 
Orissa. 

United 

Provinces. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Burma. 

Idiocy 


24 

5 

13 

128 

lOO 

61 

125 

32 

63 

Mania 


304 

217 

144 

483 

650 

341 

196 

229 

432 

Melancholia 


139 

188 

29 

166 

361 

160 

79 

96 

299 

Epileptic In-sanity 


33 

21 

27 

100 

93 

69 

77 

30 

31 

Other forms of Insanity 


333 

74 

12fi 

657 

381 

437 

231 

36 

197 

Dementia 


333 


70 

167 

437 

278 

486 

16 

128 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
largest number of cases in the Asylums are 
shewn as ” Mania ” and “ Melancholia.” These 
terms “Mania” and “Melancholia” are nowa- 
days regarded as obsolete. For purposes of 
comparison of the terms that are nowadays 
employed to distinguish psychopathic states 
witn those that are still permitted to hold good 
in India the following extract nas been made 
from a recent report published by the Union 
of South Africa : — 

Infection Psychoses. 

Exhaustion Psychoses. 

Intoxication Psychoses. 

Thy wigenous Psychoses. 


Dementia Prsecox. 

Dementia Paralytica. 

Oi^anic Dementras. 

Involution Psychoses. 
Manic-depressive Psychoses. 
Paranoia. 

Epileptic PsycAioses. 

Psychogenic Neurosis. 
Constitutional Psychopathic State. 
Psychopathic plsrsonalities. 
Defective Mental Development. 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among 
the various races of India as well as the inci- 
dence of insanity in relation to occupation no 
really reliable information is obtainable in 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 


proportion to the general population that come 
under observation. On the other the incidence 
by age is shown fairly well in the Census Report 
of 1911 to be as follows: 


INDIA 


AGB. 

Insane. 

Dibtilbution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sox. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 






0-6 

651 

484 


102 

139 

6-10 

2,9j5 

1,882 


547 

668 

10-16 

4,098 

2,733 


833 

876 

16-20 

4 366 

3,076 


940 

1,028 

20-26 

6 618 

3.379 


1,118 

1,095 

26-30 

6,861 

3,582 


1,270 

1,013 

30-85 

7,231 

3,849 


1,310 

1,126 

35-40 

5,651 

2,949 


976 

790 

40-45 

.5,316 

3,486 


960 

996 

46-60 

3.332 

2,157 


674 

571 

60-66 

3,132 

2,492 


558 

706 

66-60 

1,4()5 

1,036 


239 

297 

60-66 

1,633 

1.471 

' 



65-70 

002 

439 








► 667 

796 

70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 




unspecified 

270 

133 




Total for all India 

64,151 

34,154 

.... 

.... 


A further result of the general apathy, both 1 
official and non-official towards matters per- 
taining to psychiatry, the subject of ‘ feeble- 1 
mindedness’* has not yet come to be recognised 
as one that has any practical bearing on the 
welfare of the state as a whole with the result 
that there is no official institution for the care 
and education of feeble-minded children. 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime, 
and more especially as regards the confinement 
of criminal insanes in Jails, the report of the re- 


cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
of Indian Jails (published in 1020) contains some 
valuable suggestions. As things are the ideas 
both as regards the theory and the practice of 
dealing with insanity and crime in India, em- 
bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
described as archaic. 

(See also ’’Insanity in India” by Colonel 
G. £•’. W. Ewens, l.M.s., and ” Lunacy in India” 
by Major A. W. Overbeck-Wright, M.D., d.p.e., 

l.M.s.) 



The Women’s Medical 

Tills Service la Included In the National Asao- j 
CAtion for supplying medical aid by women j 
t« the women of India, generally known 
aa the Counteas of Dufferln’a Fund and 
la administered by the Executive Committee 
anl Council of that Fund. The tSovern- 
moit of India has so far allotted the sum ot 
i:25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 

The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four tlrst 
clasi medical Women, with i training reaer\e of 
8 wimen graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of tie Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, tbs Honorary 
Secretiry to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service; (i>) 
in En^and, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
BUb-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess cf Dufferiii’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to tlie 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications.'— The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident In any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised tlirough the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act : but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 

But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows : — 

Ist to 8rd year Rs. 45o per month. 

4th to 6th „ „ 500 ,, 
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7th to 0th year Rs. 650 per month. 


10th to 12 th „ 600 

13th to ir)th „ 650 

36th to 18th „ „ 700 

19th to 21 St ,, „ 750 

22nd to 24tli „ ,, 800 

25th and after ,, 850 


also an overseas allowance of Rs, 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and over. But no member can be confirmed 
in the 500-rupcc grade unless she has passed an 
examination in such vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Committee shall prescribe, In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent : or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and tlie 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five. An 
officer whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay lier passage to England. 

Leave Rules.— (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to Interrupt duty. (6) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during tlie whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to J 
a^e^age pay during study leave, (d) Sick leave, 
up to a maximum of two years, (e) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. When on 
sick leave the allowances are half the 
average monthly pay of the six months 
presence on duty immediately preceding 
the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

The officer loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years’ service, or in the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber is handed over to her. 

Lady Hardin^e Medical College^ and 
Hospital— The Lady Hardlnge Medical College 
was opened by Lord Hardlnge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
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to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the c^^st of bulldinus and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ituling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 191 1, it was suggested by Her Imperial ' 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should | 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called j 
by her name. 1 

The Governing Body includes the Director- j 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 1 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi j 
Province, the Educational Commissioner witn 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-Tndia Association of 
Medicai Women and the Surgeon to II. B. the 
Viceroy. The Honorary Secretary, who is also 
a member of the Governing Body, is the Deputy 
Secretary in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands The Deputy Accountant - 1 
General, Central Kevenucs, acts as Honorary j 
Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres In New Delhi 
(Raisina) within easy reach of the old city. 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief tourse of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 ! 

THE COUNTESS OF 

The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1886, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals , to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwivt'S in India ; 
and to bring these out wlien necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals afiUiated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it g'vcs Scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi ; 
it gives post-graduate scholarships for study in 
the United Kingdom. It has in the past brought 
from England a certain number of European 
medical women. It has assisted by grants-in- 
aid the building of a number i f zenana hospitals 
in different parts of India. It has affiliat-ed to 
it 13 Provincial Branches and a number cf Local 
Committees. 


in-patients and a commodious jout-patients' 
department. Tlio College and Hospital ar* 
supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from tip 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are pre'parod for the Inte'rmcdia'c 
Seienee Exaiiiinafion, and the M.B., B.s degiOc 
of the Punjab UniveTsity, with which the (Al- 
lege is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Pnncipal ami Professor of Midwifery and Oinm 
coloyif — Miss G. J Campbell, M. i)., cl. B. 
(Glas ), Women’s Medical Service. 

Vice- Principal and Professor of Surgery—Mifis 
B. Pfeil, M B , B S. (Loud.), W.M.S. 

Professor of Medicine — Miss R. Scutt, M.F., B.S. 

(Lond.), D.T.M. A H. (Eng.), W.M.S. 

Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss R. Roilston. 

M.B., oh B. (Glas.), B.o. (Oxon.), W.M.S. 
Professor of Pathologg — Mrs. F. B. Liviigstonc, 
M.B., ch. B., D. P.il. (St. Andrews), W.PI.S. 
Professor of Anatomy — Miss K. J. McDermott, 
MB, B s. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss M. S Naedonald, 
M.B., oh B. (Liverpool), W.M.S. 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science ])epartment—Mi%'^ J. H. 
Ross, M A , B sc. (Glas ) 

Lecturer in Chemistry — Miss Sosheila Ram, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology — IVIiss C. C. Buit, B.sc. 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English — Mrs toatMan, M A , Blaii- 
chestcr 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M W. .lesson, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there arc : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All iiarticulars as to 
admission and training may bo obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing- Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 

DUFFERIN’S FUND. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of DuIFerin’s Fund to the extent of 
Rs 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training ri'serve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 12 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
lor the senior service. 

The President is H. E. Lady Irwin, 0 1., 
The Hon. Secretary is Lt.-Colonel Norman 
Walker, I.M.S., and the Secretary, Dr. A. C. 
Scott, O.M.O., W.M.S. 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund W'as 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, m order 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised m each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 
have been partially trained. Of lat-e years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for tlie 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING MEOICAL AID BY 
WOMEN TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


Amalgamation of Administration. — At a | 

^jeneral ineetinR held in Simla in July 1923 it 
Vas decided that the administration of the ' 
lunds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
nkould be administered by a single committee 
uf'd with identical rules. These funds are the 
Ctiuntess of DulTerin’s Fund, Women’s Medical 
Seivice for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 

NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of elficicntly-nurscd hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay l^rosidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
lees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed ol representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India Is 
much r<'uuiied A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have iti, own Slate Ilcglster as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada .ind Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should bo brought 
iuto lino with these countries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Bogister. 

Nursing Bodies — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Building-', Calcutta 
The names and addi esses ol the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Aliuto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Jiraneh), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel lor Indian 
Nurses, 144, Jlussa Road South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Subiuban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there Is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 


Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-lndia Maternity 
League and Lady Reading Women of India 
Fund. The President of the Amalg-iinated 
Committee is H. E. the Lady liwin and the 
Hon. and Joint Secretaries are respectively 
Lt.-Col. Norman Walker, I.M.S., Surgeon to the 
Viceroy and Br. A. C. Scott, w.m.s. The 
Hon. Treasurer is Sir Fredenc Gaunt- 
lett. 


Oplithalraic Hospital, also the Lady Arapthill 
Nurs-s* Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated, (President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its’ management— TAe Lady 
AmiithiU Ntiises' Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras, Fully trained and 
expeiienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. 
The Lady Wdhnqdon Nursing Home, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Alcdlcal, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a rc^lar 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together \uth a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spiead to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
Associations are as follows : — 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : F. B. Thornely, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Hon. Secretary : Hr. M. V. 
Mehta, F.R.C.P. 

Qoculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: J. P. Brander, Esq., 
I.C.S., Old Custom House, Bombay. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association, Bom- 
bay. Hon. ^’cretary : H. C. B. Mitchell, 
Esq. 
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Sassoon Hospital Nurbing Association. 
Poona. Hon. Secretary. A. C. Wild, Esq , 
I.O.S. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Karachi. Hon. Secretary : Gldumal 
Patch chand* 

Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 
Association, Ahmedabad. Hon. Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association- 
Hon, Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bijapur- 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation. Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, 
Dharwar. 

Prince of Wj>les Nursing Association, Aden 
Hon. Secretary. E. Somerville Murray. 
Esq., Aden. 1 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar. Hon. | 
Secretary ; D. S. Dhave, Ebq., Kaivvai. ] 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholajnir. 
Hon, Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Sliolapur. 

Byrainjee Jeejibboy Hospital Nursing 
Association, Matheran. Hov. Secretary : 
Lt.-Col.B. B. Paymaster, l.M.s. 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ- 
ation, Ahmednagar. Hon. Secretary ; 
Civil Surgeon. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certiheation, registration and 
control. It IS now the only nursing, examining, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
Residency. At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds which liave been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are in their 
empioyihent. Proposals are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the Ist April 1911. The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are — St. George’s Hospital, J. J Hospital, 
Cama and Albless Hospital, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttesing and Premabai 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Morarbhai Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona ; State^ General Hospital, 
Baroda; King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Sholapur; V. J. Ho.spital, Ahmodal ad ; Civil 
Hospital, Nasik Dunerin Hospital, Kaia^hi ; 


and the following for the training of Midwives : 

M. V. Hospital, Civil Hospital, Surat ; Victoria 
Jubilee and King Edward VII Hospital, 
Ahmedabad ; Bai Motleebal Hospital, J. J. 
Hospital; Cama and Albless Hospital, Bom- 
bay ; Dufferin Hospital, Karachi ; Sassoon 
Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, King Edwaid 
Memorial Hospital, Poona ; Civil Hospltnl, 
Belgaum; Dufferiii Hospital, Sholapur; Wadia 
Maternity Homes, Supari Bag, Parcl, Bombay ; 
Civil Ho-,pitaI, Ahinidabad ; Civil Hospital, 

N. sik. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Pro vident Fund , 
and a Nursing Keserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Secretariat, Bombay. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
j Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established m 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified witli 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must **ver be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Gottrell, while Mrs. Sheppherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as tlie pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzoii worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consentecl to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this jiroject, and after much 
consideration and discussion with <ho Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Miuto, 
addressed to the public botli in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
th(‘ request of the Horne (Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching-— as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of tlie Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms Is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 
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Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Lady Irwin 
is President of the Central Committee in India. 

Hon. Secretary: Lt. -Colonel T. N. Walker* 

I.M.S. 

Hon Treasurer : W. J. Litster, Esq., o.b.b., 
C.I.E. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss F. A. 
Hodgson. Address — Central Committee, L.M T. 
N. A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: Lt.-Col 
Sir Warren It. Crooke-Lawless, c.n., o.i k., 
o.B K., LL.]>., House Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 

Secretary, Home Committee ; Miss M. E. Il.ay 
H.ll.C., 51, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

Nurses’ Organizations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses' 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
otticers. The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 


I zntions with a membership wholly of nurses 
jwith the avowed objects of improving and 
'unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
[The Associations have a membership of 472, 

1 including nurses trained in ten or more ditferent 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
I andcrs| Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year Its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 

President : Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
Hoad, Delhi. 

Bon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Bonars, 
Lady Haidinge Hospital, Delht. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
nine years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in six of its most 
progressive Provinces and in four Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep vejg^gjaDpn i 
Qiat is give n by the Hlndif*and “MttHarnma^ 
religions tfTiiho-fendfrine- aspect 'Of 4Ife'P7j^fy j 
wltirTFTe'Thasg^iirino jts «howR by the tm port-' 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the ' 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery ' 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by ' 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms In Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint elfoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. Tho men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
scd. Thirdly, tho long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to tho consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women tlie whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that! 
Indian women should be given as nigh a status 
as women in other parts of tho Empire. I 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 


a largo impact on women's consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote respoasibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of LocU Government 
Board.s, four of whom were elected by Bombay 
City voters, the others having been nommated. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion tor Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
I share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
' extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when tho Secretary 
' of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917, 

1 During the lion. E. S. Montagu's visit only 
' one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
' was representative of womanhood in all parts 
, of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
I recommending tho Government to carry out. 

I The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
, w'omen was made in the .uldress presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
I Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the ISth December 1917. The section refer- 
iing to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Musliin Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (8) that ' the 
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fraDChise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the jieople/ We pray that, when 
such a franchise Is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded In tuch terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, ' 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and W'e 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shall not be made a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public 
life.” 

The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more diflaicult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Iteforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament In July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. 
and Miss Herabai Tata were the women who 
were heard by the Committee in support of 
the extension of the franchise to women in 
India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification In 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should decide by a resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 


Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Erishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion. In which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith In its 
futiiie. when the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolutioi. being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
firat Province in British India to enfranchise Its 
women, and it has done ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly In the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted I 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with sufege 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujeratl women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 62 in favour, 26 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr. S M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 66 to 37 votes, a hioc of 40 
Muhammadan racraber<* voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council 
passed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 64 to 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Slnha’s similar Resolution 
in the Bebar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and Behar 
I’rovinces have since granted qualified women 
tlie Municipal \ote. 
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Tn February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of tlie United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1020 the Punjab gi anted woman suffiage 
without a division, thus theie now lein.iln in 
India only the ( Vnl^aJ, ,Aud lieluii 

whcic woi«eTf*KT(} sfill unenlrantliised 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualifle<l 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote tor the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. The vote for M>8ore Legis- 
lative Franchi'^e was granted to the Mysore 
women by 11. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1 924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the ('oiincil as members. 

There Is little doubt that It will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore. Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
liave allowed Women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the liCgislatlve Council asvNell as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the ncwlv formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The >car 1925 has been 
noteworthy for tlie appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonew 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She is Minister for 
Health to the State. Cochin State has nomi- 
nated Mi5 Madhavl Amma as a member of its 
first Legislative Council. 

In British India by tlie terms of the Reform 
Bill the Ctiuncils had no power to altci the dis- 
qiialifieation ot sex which remains against tlie 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only bo changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining 
of this right remained as a tur’her objective or 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were lield claiming the right ot 
women to entry of the l>3gislatures. A depu- 
tation of women aJxmt this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by a large majority a Reso- 
lution granting tlie Assembly franciiise to the 


women of such Provinces. Accordingly In 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presideiici(*s and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 

Tn \i>nl 1926, as a result ot a favouiable 
recommendation ot th(3 Miiddiman Committee 
on Franc bise l{cfonns, the llule was changed in 
the Uefoim bill which disqiialilled women from 
entering the l.egislatnics. Power was granted 
to the Couneils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified woinon to ho elected 
or nominated as members ot these bodies. 
Again >radras Council, cm the 17th July, Was the 
finst to jKiss a Resolution admitting women ter 
Its memheishij) Bombay and the Punjab have 
tollowed Its lead in August and October respee- 
ti\elv Tills lias enabled women to become 
nicmliers of the new ( omic ils whieli will function 
toi the next thiee yeais But the peinussioii 
came too late foi women to stand toi election 
with any gieat c hanc c ot suc’cess, so the Wermen’s 
Tmliaii Association is asking that women be 
noniiiiatecl by (loNcinment toi the new (’ouncils 
ill thc>se PioMines winch lia\e noted to admit 
them, and that women also l>e nominated to 
the Assembly and the (’ouncil of State Thus 
this yeai iiiaiks another milestone passed on the 
road t<> the eomiilcte political emancipation of 
Indian womanhood 

The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy Is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing In 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stetions for purdah women In which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other women’s organisations have combined 
in special efforts for the gaining of municipal 
and legislative rights and the following ladies 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement : Lady D. Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sadaslvaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jalji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Bosant, Mrs M. E. Cousins, Mrs Srlrangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer. Miss S. Sorabjl, 
Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammai, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. SaraJadevi Choud- 
hurl, Mrs. Kumudinl Basu, Mrs. K. N. Roy, 
Lady Shaft, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. Rustomji Farldoonji, Mrs. B, Rama 
Rao, Mrs. Deep Naialn Singh, Mrs. Raschid, 
Mrs. van Gildemeestei, etc. 
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Warrant of 

A new Warrant of Precedence for India 
in supersession of the notification published on 
February 10, 1899, which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces withm their res- 
pective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chjef in India. 

6. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Behar and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 

Assam. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of Ills Majesty's 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

13 . Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras ana Bombay. 

16. Agents to the Governor-General in Uaj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 1 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
In Sind, — ^within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the General Staff ; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways* General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
utana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 
omraissioncr of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf ; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor- General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Railway 
Financial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries ayd Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance ; 
Judges of Chief Courts ; and Members of 
the Central Board of Revenue. 
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28. Chief Commissioner of the Andaman.c' 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi, — within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to th' 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 
wlieu wuthin tlie Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
liombay; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India , Development Commissioner, 
Burma ; Director of Development, Bombay; 
Director-! Jeneral, Indian Medical Service; 
]>irector-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners ; Judicial Commis- 
sioners of Oiidh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma ; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue ; Surgeon-Generals. 

30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways ; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Agency Commissioner, Madras ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Glass, — within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 

33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Grown. 

37. Accoimtants-General, Class I ; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bomba v ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archeeo- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer or 
the Royal Navy of rank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Govern raent of 
India ; His Majesty’s Seuior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forosts ; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General ; Opium Agent, Beu- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India, 

38. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras ; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
Chief Secretary to the (Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners of Divisions ; and Residents oi 
the 2nd Class. 

39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries ; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants- General other than Class 
I ; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railw'ay and 
North-Western Railway ; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 
graphs; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India ; Directors, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Establish- 
ment and Railway Board ; Director-General of 
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Commercial Intelligence; Director-General cl 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local Governments ; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; His Majesty's Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General 
of Prisons under Local Governments ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, if not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned in this Warrant ; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the Forest 
College and Research Institute ; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners ; Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India ; and Trafllc 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways. 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur ; and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 

44. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im- 
provement Trusts of the Presidency towns, 
Rangoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission ; Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations m Presidency towns 
and Rangoon within their respective munici- 
pal Jurisdictions ; Settlement Commissioners ; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their charges ; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 

45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Distiicts ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector ol Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-lMerwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) ; Poli- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
— within their respective charges ; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments. 

46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance; Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Government of India ; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department ; 
Director of Purciuses and Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Establishment Officer in 
the Army Department and to the Railway 
Board. 

47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director ol the Indian Institute of 
Helence; and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, lloorki. 

48. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province ; Commis- 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
lUngoon ; Comptrollci, Assam ; Conservators of 
Forests ; Con,troller of Army Factory Accounts ; 
^Qfitrollor of Marine Accounts ; Controller, 
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Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director General. 
Indian Medical Service ; Deputy Director-General 
of Post Office; Deputy Director-General, Tele- 
graph Traffic ; Deputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau; Deputy Military Accountant-General; 
Director, Medical Research ; Diiector of Wirles ; 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering, District 
Controllers of Military Accounts ; Lieutenant-Co- 
lonels; Members ot the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Political Department of 18 years’ Civil 
Service, if not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board; Postmasters-General; 
and Superintending Engineers. 

49. Assay Master, Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; Deputy Cont- 
rollers of the Currency, Calcutta and Northern 
India; and Deputy Controller General. 

50. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Cliief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar; Directors of major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

51. Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants in Ist Class Re- 
sidencies. 

62. Administrators-Qeneral ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways; Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board; Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedpur ; and Officers in Class I of the General 
of the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Department. 

53. Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; Cont- 
roller of Patents ; Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police; Directors of Agriculture; Directors of 
Fisheries in Bengal and Madras ; Directors of 
Industries; Directors of Land Records; Excise 
Commisbioncrs ; Inspector-General of Railway 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Rajputana; Inspectors-General 
of Registration; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

54. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 

55. First Assistant to the Residents at Aden^ 
Baroda and in Kashmir; Judicial Assistant* 
Kathiawar ; and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden’ 

56. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

57. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

68. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

59. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collcftor of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of A jmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy CoinmissioncTs of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and Dis- 
trict and SessionstJudges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents; Residents (other 
than those of the 1st and 2nd Class) ; and Settle- 
ment Officers. 
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60. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Office, 1st grade ; Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and Nic^^bars ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of ArchsBology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces ; Deputy Postmasters-General , 
Ist grade; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, United Provinces; Deputy Simerin- , 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur; Officers of the In- 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science of 18 years’ standing ; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Registrars to 
the High Courts , Secretaries to Legislative Coun- 
cils ; Senior Insi^etors of Mines ; Assistant Collec- 
tors of Customs ; Divisional Engineers and Assist- 
ant Engineers, Telegraphs ; Executive Engi- 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division : Officers of the Archteo- 
logical and other Scientiflo Departments ; Offi- 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department ; Officers 
of Class II of the General or the Pablic Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department ; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service ; Officers 
of the Indian Forest Department; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De- 
partment; Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire- 
less ; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless; Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years' standing, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House. 

61. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Assistant Director, Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Sccre- 
taries to the Government of India. 

62. Agent-General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office ; Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay ; 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government, Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department ; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal ; Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of the India ; and Librarian, Imperial 
Library. 

63. Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories ; District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges ; Majors ; and Members of the Indian 
CivU Service of 12 years’ standing. 

64. * * * 

65. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade ; Assistant Suiierintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India ; Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces;. Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science of 10 years’ stand- 


ing ; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office ; Residency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years’ standing ; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs ; Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archaeological and other Scientific 
Departments ; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department ; Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
partment ; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service ; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department ; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 years’ 
standing. Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax; 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireless Research Officers. 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Officers of the 1st Division, 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Forest Engineers of 12 years* standing; 
Works Managers, Indian Ordnance Factories. 

66. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Directors 
of Dairy Farms ; Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner, 

, Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini 'lal; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the steamer 
employed In the Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department ; Curator 
of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy Adminis- 
trator-General, Bengal ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Deputy Com- 
missioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy Direc- 
tor of Land Records, Burma ; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superintendents of Central Jails 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the Indian 
Medical Service ; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum ; Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers of less than 12 years’ standing : First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair ; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras ; Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes ; Lady Assistants to the Inspec- 
tor-General, Civil Hospitals; Legal Assistant 
in the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India ; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards; Presidency Magistrates; 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors In Bengal and in Sind ; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay ; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal ; Secretary, Board of 

Examiners ; Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
vinoial Service; Senior Income-tax Officer, 
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Bombay, and Income-tax Officera drawing the 
maximum pay of the time-scale ; ana Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 

1. The entries in the above table apply ex- 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating theii relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-offlcial community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
in any number in the table will rank m that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be mention" 
ed m this table to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor- General in Council in case 
any question shall arise. When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notified, 
it shall be entered in the table in italics, provided 
he holds an appointment in India. 

T. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions in case any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls- General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant ; Consuls, 
Immediately after article 40, which includes 


Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti- 
cle 63, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriers will in their res- 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de carriere. 

9. The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land ; Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick ; Privy Councillors ; Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, according to date of Patents, 
Knights Grand Cross ot the Bath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India ; Knights 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. Immediately after 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 15); I^ights 
Commander of the Bath ; Knights Commander of 
the Star of India; Knights Commander ot St. 
Michael and St. George; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire; Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order, Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire ; 
and Kniglits Bachelor. — Immediately after 

the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res- 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peeis and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem- 
bers of t/hc Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute 31 


Members of the Royal Family . . . . 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 21 

families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal .. .. 21 

Sultan of Maskat 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Qovernorof the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India ., .. 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonies. 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Governor of Diu .... 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign Is present In person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign ; the Birthdaj 
of the Queen Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from a mill 
■ tary station, or when attending a Stat 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

T’ergong. Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor-General . , 31 


Governors of Presidencies and I*roVinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, Ist Class . . . . • • 1^ 

Agents to the Governor- General .. 13 

Commissioner in Sind .. *. 13 

Agent to the Governor In Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class 

Political Agents (&) 11 

Coramander-in-Chiof in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief in India (if a General) 17 
Naval Command er-in-Chlef, East Indies . . 
Squadron (c). 

G.Os.C. in C-Commands (d) ^ •• Ip 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Commnn- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute isflred. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a 'public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 


I Same as Governors. 

1 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
V on occasion of a public arrival at, or do- 
J parture from a military station. 

" On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
- military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank K.R.). 

*1 On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at, 
► or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
. ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 gun$. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat. The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of, 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of n guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


I Cutch. The Maharao of, 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 
Karaull. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of, 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(6) Within the territories cf the State to which they arc attached. 

(cj According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(a) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he Is In actual military ecu • 
maud and la the senior military officer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns ullo v i u 
for individuals, 
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Khalrpur. The Mir of. 
Eishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchba. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of, 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes 0 / 1 3 i/im#, 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapiirthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of, 
Batlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 grins* 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of 
Barwani. The Rana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Paridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakiir Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh . The Raja of. 

Sallana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Suket, The Raja of, 

Tehrl. The Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns, 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 

Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

I Baraundha. The Raja of. 

I Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 

Danta. Tlie Maharana of. 

Dharampiir. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan jf. 

TTsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. Tiie Rao Bahadur of. 

Kishn and Socotra. The Sultanof. 

Lahej (or A1 Ilauta). The Sultan of 
! Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

I Loharii. The Nawab of. 

I Bunawada. The Raja of. 

I Maihar. The Raja of. 

Majnirbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

I Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 
j Mudhol. The Raja of. 

I Nagod. The Raja of. 

1 Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

I Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankancr. The Raj Saheb of. 

VVadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Indore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao 
alum Bala ^iheb of. 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Elian, 
G.O.I.E., Mali of. 


Travancore, His Highness the Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.o.si., Q.O.I.B., G.O.V.O., Maharana of. 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Oanga Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., o.o.l.s., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.K.. K.O.B., A.D.O., Maharaja of. 
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Kotah, Lieutenaht-Colonol His Highness 
Maharao Sir XJmcd Singh Bahadur, q.o.s.1., 
G.C.I.E., G B.E., Maharao of. 

•aiysore. Her Highness Maharanl Kempa 
Manjaramanni Avaru Vanlvilas Sannidhana, 
O.I., Mahaiani of. 

Nepal. General His Highness; Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur, liana, 

G.C n., G.C.S I., G.C M.G , G.C.V.O., D C.L., 

Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Patiala. Major-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, o c s i., g.c.i.e., a c.v.o., a.B.E., 
ADO., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daiila Wazir-ul-Miilk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, o.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., 

Nawab of. 

Salutes of 17 guns, 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Jey Singhji, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.1., Maharaja of. 
Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.o.s.i., K.c.v.o,, Maharaja- 
Eana of. 

Kishangarh. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Umdae Eajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, k.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Orchha. His Higlmess Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.o.s.i. 
G.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., 
^?a:-Maharao of. 

Salutes 0/15 guns. 

Banares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Eanbir Singh Eajendra Baha- 
dur, G.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat 
Khanji Easulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Eanjitsinhji Vibhajl, G o.s i , 
O.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes 0/11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., g.o.v.o , of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Eanjitsinhji Mansinhji, k.c.s.1., Eaja of. 
CWtral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-nJ- 
lluik, E.c.LE., Mehtar of. 

I4hej (41 Hajita). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Ahdpl Karim Fadth^i bip Ali, E.O.I.E., 
Sultan of. 


Lnnawada. His Highness Maharana Shri Sir 
Wakhatsinghji Dalelsinghji, e.o.i.e., Eaja ot. 
Sachin. Major His Fighness Nawab Sidi 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. H. H Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of. 

Vankancr. Captain His Highness Eaj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, K.O.I.E., Raj 
Saheb of. 

Salutes of Q guns. 

Dashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Eaja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaif bin Sof bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamkhandi. Captain Mehcrban Sir Parashrararav 
Ramchandrarav, ko.i.e., Chief of. 

Kankcr. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief of- 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Arair-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., ea;-Nawab of. 

Tawngpeng. Hkun Ilsang Awn, E s.si., Sawbwa 
of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Be^ani (or Nawab ofl. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 
Udaipur. (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Saluteofl9 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 gum. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently). 

Salutes of 15 gum. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bha-vnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Eatlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently). 

Salutes of 13 gum. 

Bushire. His Excellency the Governor of. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently). 


* Conferred in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Mplptrajpol Mysore, apd 
|n jihe epp^city of EcgenfJ, apd subsequen(Jly contiphed fqr ber Ufetlme. 
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Salutts 0/11 gum. 

Savant vadi. The Sar Desai of Within the limits of his own territory, 

permanently. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Abu Dhabi , The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

sian Gulf at the termination of an officiai 
visit by this Chief. 

Bunder Abbas. The Governor of .. ••1 

Lingah. The Governor of VAt the termination of an official visit. 

Muhammerah. The Governor of . . . . J 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa* 
tive. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 


Alman. The Shaikh of . . . . . . . . I 

Dibai. The Shaikh of 

Ras-al-Kheirna The Shaikh of . . . . . . SFired by Birltish Ships of War in the Per- 

Shargah. The Shaikli of . . .. .. .. j bian Gulf at the termination of official 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. J visits by these Chiefs. 


Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin All al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
lifah, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

(Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes 0/13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a member 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers ot His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 7 guns. 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 


Salutes of 6 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other'J 

o*th?sLikh of. or other [ “‘‘“8 “ deputy of these Chiefs 

member of the ruling family. ) 

% 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salvles of 13 guns. ' 

Hi§ Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz*al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

G.C.I.E.,E.C.S.]., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star Oi India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria mi 1861, and enlarged in 1S66, 
1876, 1897, 1902 and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for Important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-fl\G Knights Gratfd Commanders 
(23 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven*8 Light our Guide^ also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (in) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star o£ five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order : — His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor ot India. 

Grand Master of the Order :~-His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 


Of India. 

India, the Bight Honourable Lord Iiwiii,P.C., 

G. M.S.I.. O.M.I.E. 

Officers of the Order: — Tle<nstrai : Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton, 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
ot the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, W. 1. 

Secretary. The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson, 
K C T.E , Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. I. M. the Queen-Empress 

H. U. H. 'J’he Duke of Connaught 
H. 11. H. The Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I ) 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Kliaz’al Khan, 
G.C.T. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Miiham- 
mp^eh and dependencies 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-cd-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highnest 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowlch, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia. 

General Sir Bhim Shuinshero Jung, Bahadur 
Rana, K.C.V.O., of Nopal. 

General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal. 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Tsa bin Ali al Khalifah, 
K.C.I.E , Shaikh of Balirain and Dependencies, 
n. H. Saijid Sii Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K C J E , Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son ot the 
Sheikh of Jjahrain. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H, H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. II. the Maharana of Udaipur 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Baron Harris 
Lord George Hamilton 
H. H the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere .TnnsBah"- 
dur, Prime Minister, Maishal and Supiemc 
Commandci-in-Chief ol ^cpal 
H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Pensliurst 
H. H. the ex- Begum of Bhopal 
l^aron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
Sir John Hewett 
II. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. Maharao of Kotah 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His E.xalted Highness the Nizam of Ilyderabrd 
H. H. the Aga Khan 
H. H. the Nawab of Tonk 
H. H. the Mahanao of Cutch 
Baron Willingdon 
H. B. Sir Charles Monro 
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H. H. Maharao Raja of Bundi 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

H. El. TheNawabof Rampur 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navaaagar 

The Maharaja of Alwar 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Inchcape 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lytton 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir William John Cunningham 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Donald Robertson 

Sir Hugh Shakcspear Barnes 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur John; Baron Starafordham 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 

Sir James Wilson 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Doule 

Lord Meston of Agra and Duuottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

General 8k James Willcocks 

Sir M. F. 0*Dwyer 

Sir Saiyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

F.-M. Sir W. R. Bird wood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alvar Sivaswami Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert (lait 
H. II. Nawab of Maler Kotla 
H. U. Maharaja of Slrmur 
Sir William Henry Clark 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgerley 
Sir Harrin^on Vemey Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodbum Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 


Sir C. H. A. Hill 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. R. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivera Lowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawai Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmet 
Sir Archdalc Earle 
Sir Stuart Mibford Fraser 
Sir John Strathedan Campbell 
Sir Frank George Sly 
H. H. the Maharaja of Datia 
JI. H. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 
Lieut. -General Sir William Raino Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thoma'4 Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Gen. Sir Alexandei Stanhope Cobbe 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 
Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Sir Daolat Singhji of 
Idar 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Rajagopala 
Achariyar Avai gal 
Sir George Barnes 

The Right Jlon’blc Sir Satyendra Prasanna, 
Baioii Sinha of Raipur 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marrls 
Sir N. D. Beatson-Bell 
Sir L, J. Kershaw 
Sir 6. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hoii’ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
H. E. Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawai Shrl Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Baja of Baria, Bombay 
Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir Muhammad 
Shafi 

H. E. Sir William Malcolm Hailey 
Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Hon’blo Khan Bahadur Maharaja* Sir 
Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja ot 
Mahmudabad. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

H. E. Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru 

Sir Liidovic Porter 

Majoi -General Sir Havelock Cliarles 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarmn. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtulia 

I’he Hon. Sir Charles Innes 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

Tho Maharao of Sirohi 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

H. H.The Maharaja of Raj'pipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholepn. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
Sir Abdur Rahim 


Personal : hereditary title is Raja. 
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The Star of India, 


H. H. the Maharaja of Bharatpur 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 
The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett 
H. E Sir Henry Lawrence 
The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiman 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bcwa 

Companions (C. S. 1.) 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 

Sardar Jiwan Singh 

Col. George Herbert Trevor 

Lient.-Cof. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

James Fairbaim Finlay 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Charles William Odling 

David Norton 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 

Robert Burton Buckley 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Macpherson 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Col. James White Thurburn 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Raja Ram Pal of Kutlehr 

Hermann Michael Kiscb 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

CoL Henry Finnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Allred William Lambert Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague PaklngioD 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smlth 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Sir Havilland LeMesnrler 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Major-General Reginald Henry Mahor 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Henry Walter Badock 

James Mollison 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Year Goument 

Herbert Lovely Eales 

George Moss Harriott 


Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lleut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev ^haskar Chaubal 
Brevet-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zulfikar All Khan. 
Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John "Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Nawab Sir Farid oon Jang Bahadur 
Maiilvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
H. H. Raja Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 
Michael Kennedy . , i 

Col. Al£^n Chartler de Lotblnlere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 
Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
V/illiam Exall Tempest Bennett 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland, O.I.B. 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 

Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut.-€iol. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Lfeut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick Winiam Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

Lt.-Col. F. H. Elliott ^ ^ 

The Hon’blo Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lt.-Col. A. B. Dew 


Sir Hugh T. Keeling 
Sir Heniy Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott „ ^ 

Col. Sir J. W. E. Douglhs-Scott Montagu of 
Beaulieu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 
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Lieut.-Gol. Stephen Lushlngton Aplin 

Sir James Hoiissemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

Col. L. A. G. Gordon 

T. A. Chalmers 

II. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 

Lt.-Uol. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Su Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Eduljl Banatwalla, I.M.S. 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Sir Evan Maconochie 
Francis Coope French 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles W. G. Richardson 

Lt.-Col. A. P Trevor 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. 0. Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hop wood 

Brlg..General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E, Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. M. S, Gubbay 

Lieut-Gen.. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Lieiit.-Col. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brlg.-Geaeral W. N. Campbell 
Col. Thomas A. Harrlv)n 
Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordatl Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayiey Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charles Mactaggart 
The Hon’ble Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
H. E. Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
JJrevet-Lieut.-CoI. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
po^nel Brigadier-Gen.) William 

Pol. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 


Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cassels 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sii Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monie 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Major-General Harold Hendley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-Oenoral Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
The HoiTble William PeU Barton 
C. F. Payne 
Colonel J. L. Riou 
W. J. J. Howley 


Sir Bentram P. Standen 

Sir John L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. Frcnch-MuUon 

Lt.-Col. J. L.R. Gordon, 0. B. 

Colonel H. A. P. Lindhay 
Colonel C, W.Profeit 
H. H.tbe Nawab of Bhopal 
II. M. R. Hopkins 
R. A. Graliani 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir George Rainy 
Sii Geoffiey R. Clarke 
LuMit -Col, D. Donald 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad Ali Khan 
Qizilbash o£ Lahore 
Col. G. B.M. Sarel 
Col. F. E, Coninghara 
Col. 1). A. D. MeVean 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Lakin 

Col. (temporary Col.-Comdt.) G. A. TI. Beatty. 
Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Halhfax 
Major-General H.F. Cooke 


Licut.-Col. E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Kajkumar Banerji 
The HoiTble Mi. R. I. R. Glancy 
W. B. Gourlay 

Majoi -General K. Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Bighan Das 
Captain H. II. Raja Narendra Sah, of Tohri 
(Garhwal). 

The HoiTble Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 


Norman Edward Marjorlbanks 
Sir Denys de Saumarez Bray 
Charles Montagu King , 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kislian Kau! ol 
the Punjab 
S. R. Higuell 
James Crerar 
Colonel S. F. Muspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 

Colonel-Comdt. Rivers Berney Wergan, O.V.O. 
Major-General W, 0. Black 


L. H. Saunders 
Q. R. Lambert t 
B. 0. Allen 
J. E. Webster 
T. B. Moir 
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The Indian Empire, 


Biwan Bahadur Kaghunatha Uao Bam Chandra < 
Eao Avargal \ 

Major C. C. J. Barrett ] 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mobrab Khan, Chief \ 
of Bugt; Tribe i 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Oapt. Dudley Burton Napier North j 

Sir Edward M. Cook, l.o.S. I 

H. E. Sir Samuel P. O’Donnell, I.OS. 

F. C. Griffith , 

Maharaj Shri Fateh Smgh , 

J. Hullah 

The Ilonble Mr. S. E. Pears 
Sir John F. Campbell 
Sir George F. Paddison 
J. MJlne 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L. F. Morshead 
H. D.Craik 

S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W . II . J efiferey 

C. G. Adam 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Gam. 
Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

H. P.Tolllnton 
A. W. McNair 
P. Noyce 
W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J. Headlam 

S. F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couohman 

F. G. Pratt 
R. Oakden 

The Hoii’bie Mr. E. L L. Hammond 
The Hon'ble Major-General T. H. Symons 

F. Lewlsohn 
W. P. Sanggter 

T. Emerson 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. H Ley 

E. Burdon 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. B. Hotson 

A. W. Pirn 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 

G. G. Sim 
L. Birley 

N. Macmichael 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Y. G Campbell 
The Hon’ble Lieut -Col S. B. A. Patterson. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Marten 

B. Foley 

A. Langley | 

Tbe Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 187S, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred lor services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master, forty Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), one hundred and forty Knights Com- 
manders, and an indefinite number of Com- 
panions (not exceeding, v ithout special statute, 
20 nominations in any one year) ; also Extra 
and Honorary Members over and above the 
Vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 


class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains ; {ii) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majestv 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed 2w»- 
peratricia Auapiens, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : (m) The Badqb consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed imperatneia Aua- 
piciis^ surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iu) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached.'’ On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order : — His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order: — H. E* 
the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies. 

H. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

■ Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 

Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
t Cavaliere Sir Filippo Dc’FilippI 
‘ General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 
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General Sir Judha Shumshere Junp; Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H. n. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin All, 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martiaeau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shura Shcrc 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTez Shura Shore Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H. E. The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shurashere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H Saiyid Sir Taimiir bin Faisal bin-us- 
Suiyid Turkl, C.s i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.B.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 

H. H. The Nawab of Tonk 
H. H. The Wall of Kalat 
H. H. The Maharaja of Karauli 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gondal 
H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 
H. H. The Maharaja of Orchha 
Lord Ampthill 

H. H. The Maharao Raja of Bundi 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

H. H. The ex-Begiim of Bhopal 

Jvt.-Col. Sir Edmond Elies 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

H, H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

II. H. The Nawab of Rampur 

Maharaja I’eshkar Sir Kishan Parshi d 

Lord Hardin ge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbin 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

U. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 

H. H. The ^haraja of Patiala 

H. H. The :^ja of Cochin 

H. H, The Raja of Pudukottai 

Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Aicot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariali Cox 

n. H.Tukoji Rao llf, ex-Maharaja of Indore 

H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

H. E. Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurtliala 

Lord Lytton 

li. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 
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The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, O.V.o, 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent, K.o.s.l., 
Kt., 1.0.8. 

H. E. Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
H. E. Viscount Goseben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Arthur Baron Camock 

H. H. The Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Ex-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Abluwalia 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja of Shahpurft' 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 

Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashloigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Ralt Cleveland 

Field Marshal Earl Haig 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir^James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Iiicut -Col. Sir Henry Beaiifoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. n. The Raja of Sltamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of W’'ankaner 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 

Sir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H, The Maharawal of Partabgarh 

H. H. The Mabaraj^ of Bljawar 

Sir John Twlgg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Maro Aurel Stein 
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Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Oates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward' Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Qen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani 

Maharaja of Kaslmbazar 

Lieut. -CJol. Sir John Kamsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Faridoonji JamshedjI, o.s.l. 

Sir Mokshagundam Vtevesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

Sir Alexander Henderson Diack 
The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
Sir Robort Bailey Clegg 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H. H. the Baja of Bliaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut.-Geu. Sir Baleigh Gilbert Egerton 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

H. H. The Baja of Bajgarh 

Bana of Barwani 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jammu and KaPhmir 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Thakur Sabeb of Bajkot 
Lieut.-Col. Maharaja* air Jai Chand, Baja of 
Lambagraon 

Bear- Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Altred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lleut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marrls 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja>ul*MuIk Mehtar of 
Chltral 

BCanlyi Sir Bahim Bakhsb 
Blr James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir 0. E. Low, i.o.s. 

Mahara] Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
1 . 8 . 0 . 

Lleut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Baitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 
Major-Oen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 
Brevet-Iicut.-CoL Sir Arnold Talbot Wlhon 
2nd-Lt. Meheiban Sir M. V. Baje Ghorpade, 
Baja of Mudhol 


Sir W. Maude, i.o.s. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose. Kt. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, I.o.s. 

Lleut.-Gen. Sir BIchard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Wilifrid Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Gumming 
The Hon’ble Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
JJeut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
H. E. Sir H. B. C. Dobbf 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Sir W. D. Sheppard 
Sir L. C. Porter 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Baja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Su E.Maconochie 

Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. Le Mesurier 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Baja Sahib 3ri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendmlu- 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Raja Salyid Abu Jafar 
Sir C. A. Bell 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John H. Biles 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 
H. E. Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Chief of Sangli 

Major Nawab Malik Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
Tiwana 

Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A . R. Knapp 
H. E. Sir H. I.. Stephenson 
The Hon'ble Sir B. A. Mant 
The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra 
The Hon’b'e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 
U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibulla Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H. McPherson 
Sir W. J. Beid 
Sir B. M. D. Chamler 
Khan Bahadur Sayyid Sir Mehdi Shah 
Sir A. C. Chatterjee 
Sir B. E. Holland 
'The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Bainey 

The Hon’ble Sir C. P. BamasWami Ayyar Avargal 
Sir S.P. O’Donnell 
Sir B. P. Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi 
Raja Sir Panaganti Bamarayanlngar, Raja of 
Panagal 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
Sir Geoffrey deMontmoreney 
The Hon’ble Sir William Barton. 


Personal : hcfeditary title La Baja, 
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Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

H. E. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dt. /ean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-TujJar of Muham- 
inetdh 

Sheik Abdulla Bin ESa, son of the Shdikh of 
Bahteiu 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud-^CPeman 
Oulf) 

Mltza All Katam Khan Shuja-l-Nizam, Dy. 

Goverhot of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Licut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Kana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen. Suglyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Blchard Beamish — {Europe) 

Lieut. Frant^ois Pierre Paul Hazy — (Europe) 
Colonel Inara Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Bana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Bnuban Bikram Kana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Shamshero Bikram Bana — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa—^^epoi) 
Lieut.-Col. Jit Jung Sahl — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Bana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa — (Nepal) 
■fjleut-Col. Chandra Jung Thana — (Nepal) 
Major Uttam Bikram Bana— <^«paO 
Captain Orihmardan Thapa — (Nepal) 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat — (Nepal) 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al Thani, 
Shaikh of Qatar — (Persian Qulf) 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’lh, Tao*yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir ot Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh 
of Koweit and dependencies 
Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.e. 

(Per sum QiUJ) 

Guruji Hemraj (Nepal) 

Mir Suba Austaman Singh (Nepal) 

Bada Kazi Marichlman Singh (Nepal) 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 

Charles Edward Pitman 

George Felton Mathew 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Benjamin Lewis Bice 

Sir George Watt, m.b. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Boyle 

The Rt. Hoti. Saiyld Amir All 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Lieut -Col. Sir James L. Walker 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Langton P. Walsh 

Edmund Neel 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Poingdestre Leigh 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 

Major-Oen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward Horace Man 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. B. Richardson 

Li<lut.-Col. Sir Richard Camac Temple 

Edward C. S. George 

RaO Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Arthur C. Hankin 

Adam G. Tytler 

Charles E. Buckland 

Harry A. Acworth 

Col. C. A. Porteous 


Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Col. W. R. Yeilding 

flony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Edwin Darlington 

Dr. Waldemar M. Haffkine 

Rustam ji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamjl Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Maepherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. H. Snow 


Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 
W. T. Van Someren 
Charles Still 
Col. H. K. McKay 
Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Robert Giles 

Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Coi. Walter Gawen King 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lieut.-Col. Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
Lleut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 
Edward Louis Cappell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Qurdon 
Rai Bahadur Dr Sir Kallash Chandra Basu 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Henry Alexander Sim 
Col. John Crimmin 
Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Col. William John Read Ralnsford 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Ausaf Ali Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar •Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadar 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate , ^ 

Liout.-Col. George Hatt Desmond Gimlette 
Arthur Henry Wallis 
George Herbert Dacres Walker 
Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 
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Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Lockhart JVtathew St. Clair 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DeBrath 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 

Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 
Arthur Hill 

Llcut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Crulckshank 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Ral Bahadur Lala Sir Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. ^bert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William Ninnis Porter 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
David Bayne Horn 

Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Capt. George Wilson 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly dc 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. SirJHarry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 
Col. Henry Thonoas Pease t 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 


Surgn.-Lleut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke* 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlln 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Col. David Melville Babington 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Aiyar 

Francis Guv Selby 

H. E Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt.*Col. John Norman Macleod 
Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
I Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kau 
I Lieut.-Col. Sluart Hill Godfrey 
I Lleut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
I Maupg Bah -Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-PIowden 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verriercs 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Rajagopala 
Achariyar, Avar gal. 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
j Col. Sir Robert Neil Campbell 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lleut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
Uony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
Temporary Major A^rew Bigoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Hony. Lieut. James Scott 

Frederick William Johnston 

Llcut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Hony. Col. H. E. Sir William Malcolm Halley 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon' bio Lieut.-Col. Francis Bevllle Pri- 
deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lleut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col. Charles Mactaggart 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 
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MahamahopAdhyaya Hara Prasad Shashtri 

Nawab Eaisar Khan, Chief of the Magasei Tribe 

Bai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Bai 

Boboit Charles Francis Volkers 

Alexander Mulrhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

William Rucker Stikeman 

Edward Robert Kaye Bienkinsop 
Sir George Sanky Hart 

Khan Bahadur Nawalj Muhammad Salamullah 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Bev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 

Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James R,eed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Sir Albion Bajkumar Banerji 

Lleut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Col. William Burgess Wright 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Baja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palm 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Daniel Henry 

Geqald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut.-Col. John' Glennie Greig 

Sardar'Naoroji Pudamji 

Bdg.-Genl. B. E. T. Hogg. 

C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 

Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrench-Mullen 

Bernard Coventry 

Albert John Harrison 

Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francis Raymond 

Major-General Sir William Bernard James 

Colonel Sir Sydney D*Aguilar Crookshank 

Sir Edward Denison Rosa 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. R^inald O’Bryan Taylor 
David Wann Aikman 

Kai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lleut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouae 

Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Dr. Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

I^-'Colonel Hugh Stewart 

J leut.-Col. William Glen Liston 

Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 


Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert William Layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishi Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupta 
J oseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col.'Townley Richard Fllgato 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowilev 

Colonel Williain|Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. Q. 8. Cranford 

Lieut.-CoL H. B. St. John 

Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sitole Anklikar, 

The Hon’bie Sir A. P. Muddiman 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W. C. M. Dundas 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 

Charles Cunningham Watson 

^banindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H. Arden-Wood 

J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackham 

W. 0. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

The Hon’blc Dr. Sir DebaProsad Sarbadhlkari 

Prank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

The Hon’bie Hon. Col. William Pell Barton 

George Batley Scott 

The Hon’bie Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Sainaldas Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Col. George James Hamilton Bell 

Lt.-Col. 1 rank Currie Lewis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

LIeut.-CoL B. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 
Richard Hugh Tickell 
Francis Samuel Alfred SlococK 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr. Tnomas summers 
Kiran Chandra De 
Sir Frank Willington Carter 
Charles Montague King ^ 

Shickli Baiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Edward Rawson Gardiner 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden _ ^ ^ 

Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Sir Magor Frederic Gauntlett 
Lt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 
Montague Hill ,, ,, 

Lleut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampui 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 
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Sirdar SiOilb Suleman Haji Kasim Mltha 

Oaptam George Prldeaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Lt.-Ool. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Col. 0:^11 Mosley Wagstaff 

Ool. Cftarles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

H. H. Baja Pratab Singh, Raja of All Bajpur 

Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins | 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

The Hon’ble Raja Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whltty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 

Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut. -Col, William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.- Col. John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Banerji 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shah 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

Diwan Bahadur Tiwari Chhajuram 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

The Hon’ble Mr. Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwalne 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut. -Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Col. Richard Alexander Steel 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. R. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d'Arey Chaises Brownlow 
Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Ool. F. W. Radcliffe 
Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 


Major Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith 

Henry Miller 

A. J. W. Kltchln 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir S. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H, A, Yonng 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 

Lt.-Col. W. E. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Col. 8. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. V ictor Bayley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

The Hon’ble Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

The Hon’ble Mr. Reginald Isidore Robert Glanoy 

Arthur Willsteed Cook 

Thomas Eyebron Moir 

James Crerar 

Col. Henry Robert Crosthwalte 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sii Hari Ram Goenka 

Taw Sein Ko 

Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Falle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
colonel Ralph Ellis Carr- Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Ool. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkinarton 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lleut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyea 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’blo Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singb, Sardar Baha* 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh. SirdarBahadur Maj.-Gen. 
GIrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Ool. 

Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt, Cecil Sutherland Waite 
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Licut.-Col. James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Ool. Felix Oswald Newton Moll 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brlg.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridget Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intalcng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon’blo Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

The Hon’blc Mr. James Donald 

William Wood word Homell 

Harchandrai Vishindas 

Lt.-Ool. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Augustus Henry Deane 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowea 

Major Henry Ooddington Brown 

Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis W)mne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhjl 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Brig.-General John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Tempy , Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 

Major Edward William Charles Noel 

Colonel William Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col. J, R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Lieut, -Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt.-Col. John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloeb 

Alfred James Hughes 

Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhuri 
Khan Bahadur 
Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holms 
5^1r George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsnanath Ghosal 
Allan William Pirn 
Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charles Ryland 
Francis WiUiam Bain 
John Desmond 


Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Gumam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar Unkar Singh 
Dr, Charles Alfred Barber 
Sir Nasarwanji Naviojl Wadia 
Brig.-Geneial Robert George Strange 
Brig.- General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, l.M.S. 

Captain Seymour Douglas Vale, b.i.m, 

Arthur Cecil MeWatters 
Lieut.- Colonel Davis Heron 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 
A. V. Venkataramana Alyat 
Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Majoi-Gencral 
Kashmir State Forces. 

Hony. Lieut.- Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Korneli Biemacki 

Hony. Brigadier-G( ncial Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brigadier-General The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagsbawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Licut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LoMesuncr 

Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut -Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Captain Francis Beta Davcm 

Captain A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-CoL Frederick William Gee, I.M.8. 

Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton,i.A. 

Llewell 5 m William Lewis 

Lieut. Col George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, l.M.S. 

Lieut.-CoL W- R. J- Scroggle, l.M.s. 

Major Stewart George Cromartle Murray 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Major Guy Sutton Boequet 

Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lleut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

George Emie Chatfleld 

Lieut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D’Olier Darley 

ThoMas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tggulden 

Col. Comdt. RlcharcLStukelev St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Ool. S?8. W. Paddon 

Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lleut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
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Llout.-Col. F. E. Swlnton Lieut.'Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut -Col. J. 0. Lamont Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall Major H. Murray, 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut.-Col. Major C. de L. Christopher 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell Major F. M. Carpendale 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers Major A. H. C. Trench 
Colin John Davidson Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Albert Harlow Silver Captain C. G. Lloyd 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala Temporary Captain B. Marrs 
Vlndeshrl Prasad Singh, late Cliicf Commandant, G. Evans 

Benares State Forces Lieut.-Col. S. H. Slater 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desai, Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Col. W. W. Clemesha. i.M.s. Sir B. Bonham-Carter 


Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lleut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Ool. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Macpheraon 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

I»t.-Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier-General H. De C. O'Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby- Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 

N. B. Marjoribanks 
R. D. Bell 

Ral Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lleut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. 0. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

O. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 
M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut.-Col, J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 

R. S. Hole 
Cursetji Nowroji Wadla 
E. Teichman 

Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes 

P. P. J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

S. F. Stewart 
Lleut.-Col. P. L. O'Neill 
Major G, G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Major H. H. F. M. Tyler 
Col. H. W. R. SenloT 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh « 

Col. B. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L, E. Gilbert 


Lieut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Col. W. E. Wilson- Johnston 

Major W. S. R. May 

W. R. Dockrill 

G. M. O'Rorke 

Capt. C. R. Watson 

Capt. C. Mackenzie 

Major J. B. Hanafin 

Major M. C. Raymond 

W. H. J. Wilkinson 

l.ieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 

Major-Qcneril A. G. Wauchopc 

Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Siidar 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Betham 
Major-General W. C. Black 
Col. E. R. P. Boileau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Biigadier-Genl.) G. Christian 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. R. Cook 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl,) F. W. H. Cox 
Col. G.M. Duff 
Lieut.-Col, E. G. Hall 
Lleut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hlrsch 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Major G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lleut.-Coh F. C. Lane 
I Lt.-Col, J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Col. R. S. Maclagan 
Lt.-Col. G. G. 0. Maclean 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
Col. H. C. Nanton 
E. P. Newnham* 

Lieut.-Col. S. J. Rennie 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 

ITony. Lieut. Col. The Hon’blc Justice Sir Stuart 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

R. B. Wilson 

Major-Gen. N. CL Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. K Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lleut.-Col. C. N. Watney Habibur Rahman 
Khan. 

Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. Charles Falrlle Dobbs 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Lleut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward- Collins 
Col. Htmh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Siogh 
Majitbla 
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The Hon’ bio Sir H. Monctieff Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Fir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 

S. 8. Ayyangar 

'Jhe Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Richey 

T. W. Woods 
A. T. Holme 
0. G. Sim 

lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Ileut.-Col. F. R. Nethcrsole 
R. S. Troup 
K. B. W. Thomas 
hieut.'Coi. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 
T. Dawson 
Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

Major-Generai Cyril Norman Macmullen 

Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinbuine Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvio 
Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd- Lieut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell OoflQn 
W. 0. Renouf 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Verncy 
E. 0. 8. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. 0. R. A. Bond 
J. Reid 

C. W. E. Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col Sir F. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Qerrard 

R. 8. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 

The Hon’hle Mr. Cowasji Jchangir 
A. K. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
Col. 0. B. E. Francis Kirwan Macquold 
Capt. B. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Comyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Marshall 
Major Clendon Turberville Daukes 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-General) G. P. Camp- 
bell 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crosthwait 
C. Latimer 
Col. E. H. Payne 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Steele 
Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. B. C. W. Conway Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 
Col. H. Ross 
Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan Lieut.-Col. 

Dlwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Eai 


The Hon’bic Mr. Michael Keane. 

James Da\id Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
William Alexander Marr 
1 The Hon ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’blc Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James. 

Jolm Tudor Garynn 

Liciit.-CoL David Macdonald Davidson 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O'Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lieut.-Col. John Lawrence Van Oeyzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Chanles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Do<ls 

Sir Dadlba Merwanji Dalai 

llai Bahadur Sir Gopal Das Bhandari 

Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Miizumdar 

Jehangir Behrarajl Murzban 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon’ ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col. Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKclvie 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold Arnys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Bicvat Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthingten 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdon 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 
Herbert Edward West Martindell 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Leslie Maurice Crump 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearo 
Henry Vernon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Captain Lewis Macole.sfleld Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhl Ram 
Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee . 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier- General) Henry 
Arthur Lane 

Basil John Gould ^ 

Major-General John Blackburn SmUh 
Major-General Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 
Francis Pepys Rennie 
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The Hon’blo Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnew 
Patterson 

Malcolm C^vlrdMcAlpin 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Col. J ames Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
liieut.-Colonel Robert Fraser Standage 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maepherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kban 
Ifatha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Nasarvanji Hormasji 
Choksy 

The Hon'blc Raja Chandra Chur Singh, of 
Atra Chandapur 
William Scott Durrant 
Archibald Gibson McLagan 
Alexander Marr 
J^awrence Morley Stubbs 
Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieiit.-Col. Michael Lloyd Fcrrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 

Major Cynl James Irwin 
Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Edwin Lessware Price 
Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Basu 
Cecil Frank Beadel 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 
Major the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 
Harry Tonkinson 
Arthur Edward Kelson 
Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lleut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Lleut,*Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Lieut.'Col. Charles Eckford Luard 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut-Col. Henry Ross 
Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdoor Rahim 
John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
U.Po Tha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 

Naoroji Bapoojl Saklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abckil Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 
W. Alder ^ 

J. R. Martin 


I Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 
Lt.-Col. R. H. Chenevix Trench 
E. G. B. Peel 

The Hon’blc ^Ir. F. F. Sladen 
A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
Lt -Col. T. Hunter 
Lt.-Col. R. McCarrlson 
J. W. Bhoro 
H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad BazluUah Sahib 
R. M. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechle 
Major D. P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayat Khan 

Major the Rev. G. D. Bame 

J. Evershed 

Saw Hke Swaba 

L. Graham 

C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

The Hon’bie Mr. Justice H. P. Duval 
J.C.Ker 

F. F. Bion 

W. 8. Bremner 
P.S Keelau 

G. Deuchars 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R. B. Ewbank 

Dr. B. L. Dhingra 

Sriraant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maiilvi Nizam-ud-Dm Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. Q. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R.E. Gibson 

Lieut. Col. G.H. Russell 

B. J. Glancy 

H. B. Clayton 
E. W. P. Sims 
Maung Maung Bya. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T. M. Wright 

A. N. Moberly 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 
Lieut-Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

C. B.W. Jones 
Major-General R, Hoard 
U. L. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 
L. O. Clarke 
K. N. Knox 

B. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C.S. Black 
Mirza Mohamod Ismail 
J M. Ewart 

Ral Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
W. J. Litter 

B. Venkatapathlraju Garu 

F. Clayton 

Diwan Bahadur Shrinivasa K. Rodda 
P*. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

G. D. Rudkin 

R, B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava-Pillai Avargai 
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A. R. L. Tottenham 
A. A. L. Pargong 

F. C. Turner 

J. A. L. Swan 

G. Billson 

polonel C. H. Bonslcy 
G. Turner 
. G. Rutherford 
iout.-Col. O. D. Ogllvle 
ieut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 
. Anderson 
. Cunningham 
aJorO. K.Daly 
tileut.-ColonelJ. C. S. Vaughan 

F. 0. Crawford 
Calvert 

U. Me 

|Lieut.‘Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
/Rai Bahadur Oyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhun 
Dlwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
' W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
(japtaln Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K. Rustomii 
Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jonea 
H. A, Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Kingston 
R. P. Hadow 
Lieut-Col. W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut.* Col. J. A. Brett 
IS^io. H , R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
Oscar Do Glanville 

K. B. Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafud Din Ahmad 
K. B. Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Surendra Nath MuUick 

J. R D. Glascott 
Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 

H. A. P Lindsay 

The Hon'ble Lieut.-Col. A D Macphcrson 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thiruvenkata Krishnama 
Acharya Avargal 

G. Wiles, 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. R. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

R. R. Maconachle 
P. Hawking 
J. Wilson-Johnston 

C. M King 

H. W. Emerson 
P. A. Kelly 

Lleut.-Col J. W. D. Megaw 
B. S. Kisch 

F- D. AscoU 
Major B. R. Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lieut. Col. R. H. Bott 
Jadu Nath Sarkar 


P. Hide 

F, W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma. 

E. H. JCealy 

T R S. Vcnktaiama Sasrtigal 
M. Irving 

H. O, B. Shoubiidgo 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

S. W. Goode 

A. H. W. Bentlnck 

H. L. L. A Hanson 

Khan Bahadur P. M. Hosain 

G. S. Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 
Rai Bahadur IT. K. Raha 
.1. C. B. Diake 
Licut.-Col. T. W. Hailey 

G. Clarke 

Major D. G. Sandenian 
H J. Bhablia 
Sardar Mir M A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazi m-iid- Din 
A. C. Woolnei 
A. L. Coveinton 
P. S. Burrell 

H. Denning 
W. B Brander 

G. W Hatch 
il U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K S. Fraiuji 

Col W. n. Evans 

G. E. Fa wens 

F. Armitagc 
T (J. Simpson 
Lieut.-Col, A. C. Tancock 
Bievet Lieut.-Col, It L. IXaiighton 
Lieut.-Col H, J). Maibhah 

H. D. G. Law 
R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Licut.-Col. J. W. Cornwall 
R. D. instead 

D. Milne 
W. Roche 

Rai Biswambhar Rai Bahadiix 
Rai T P. Mukhaiji Bahadur 

G. K. Dc vdhar 
Chaudhari Chhaju Ram 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was Instituted Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous otBces In connection with India. 
Badge, the Royal Cypher In Jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow -of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation; the letters C. I. 
Sovereign of he Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA, 
Ladies c/f the Order (C. i.) > 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H. B, H. the Princess Royal 
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H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
H. M. The Queen of Boumania 
H. R. H. Princess Beatrice 
The Ex- Duchess of Cumberland 
H. R. „ H. The Princess of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H. R. H. the Princess Frederica Baroness of 
von Pawel-Rammingon 

H. I. & R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia 

H. fl. the Princess Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Duiferin and Ava 

H. H. Maharani of Coooh-Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness llarris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chlmna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 
Lady George Hamilton 
H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northcote 
Amelia Marla, Lady White 
Mary Katheriire. Lady Lockhart 
Baroness Ampthill 
The Lqjdy Willingdon 
Countess of Miuto 
Marchioness of Crewe 
H* H. Begum of Bhopal 
Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay 
Frances Charlote, Lady Chelmsford 
Countess of Reading 

H. H. Maharani Sakhlya Raja Sahiba Semdia 
Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 
Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ' Diwan Bahadur * Sardar Bahadur*, 
* Khan Bahadur *, *Rai Bahadur ', * Rao Baha* 
dur ', * Khan Sahib *, Rai Sahib * and ‘ liao 
Sahib *. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a flye-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark biue border, for 
tbe titles of Kbftn, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rti border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued in November, 1914, 
states: — The Government o^ India have recently 
had under consideration the question of 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 


should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as preserfbed in the case of the 
badge itself, when the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Modal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal. — Thii 
medal was instituted on June 2dth, 1907, by ai 
Army Order published in Simla as a rewar< 
for bo^h commissioned and noii-commissionc< 
officers of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edwari 
VII and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. Th< 
medal, 1§ inches in diameter, is ordered to b( 
worn immediately to the right of all war medah 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal biavery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points. If in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel In gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel In 
gold ; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar fiom a dark-blue ribbon 1^ In. 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service In the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star IJ in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring arc attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1^ In. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain In both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
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and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Ix)ng 
Service and ^od Conduct medal": but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 


legend Victoria Kalsar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
Is the word India. The medal, l| in. in dla- 
m(‘tcr, Is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to EDWARDVS or 
GEORGIVS. 


THE KAISAR 1 HIND MEDAL, 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows:—’ Whereas We, taking Into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire} 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ’• The decoration is styled 
"The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India" and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words " Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India it is suspended on the loft breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desik 
Acharlyar, Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna 
Ayyangar Rainanuya 
Advani, M. S. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 
Alvar. Mr'S. Barvati Ammal Chandra S(*khara. 

Alexander, A. L. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Ampthill, Margatet, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ayyar, Dr. P. S. A. Chandrasekhara 
Baird- Smith, J. B. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Banerji, Sir P. C. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Bussell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Girason, m.d. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Mrs. Evelyn Agnes 


Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Ral Bahadur 

Beals, Dr.; American Marathi Mission, Bombay 

Bear, Mrs. Georglana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt -Col. Cliarles Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady ' 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev. Father F. 

BestalI,A.H. 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-General Alfred 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krishnarao 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commlssione Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 

Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bott, Captain R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur U. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Broadwav, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E, 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss 8 - 
Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Dr, (Miss) Jessie, m.d. 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Ladv 
Carmlohael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Castor, Lleut.-Col. R. H 4 
Ghand, Sakhi, Ral Bahadur 
Cliand, Bai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chapman, B. A.«B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D. D. 
ChattertOQ, Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhurl, Raja Sarat Chandra Ral 
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Ohetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
Ohitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 
Coldstream. William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Shcrin Hormuzshaw 

Copeland, Theodore Benfey 

Coppel, night Rev. Bishop Francis Stephens 

Oousens; Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Croathwaite; The Rev. 0. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Ourrlmbhoy, Mahomedbhoy 
Dane, Lady 

Darbbanga, Maharaja of 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 

Debl, Ravi Murari Kumari 

Devi, Mabarani Farbaai 

deLotblniere; Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 

Devdhar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sabiba Luxmibai, 
Pavar of 

Dbingra, Dr. Behaii Lai 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBem, Amedee Geoi^e 
DoBem, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle. The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Evans, The Rev. J. C. 

Fatlna Sidbika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrook^ Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Gam, Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri Rao Pantulu 
Gam, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramaohandia Rao 
Pantulu 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur Ragbupati Venkata- 1 
ratnam Nayudu 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gillmore, The Rev. David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gon^Aga, Rev. Mother 
Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 
Grattan, Colonel Henry W iUiaro 
Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Guyer, H. C. 

Gwyther, Lieut.- CJolonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall. Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. O. 

Harper, Dr. R. i 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 
Harvest, Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Vere 
Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 


Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Henrlelta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. 0. deLay 
Hickinhotham, The llev. J. H. 

Higginbotham, S. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holmes, Major, J. A. H. 

Holdemess. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. 

Home, Walter 
Hopkins, Mrs, Jessie 
Hormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Iloulton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.d. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell 
Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
[yer, Diwan Bahadur, C. S. 

.lackson, Rev. James (^adwlck 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jankibai 

Jehangir, Mrs. Oowasji 
Jenvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Josephine, Sister 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan. 

Kapur, Raja Ban Blharl 
Kaye, G. R. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 

Knox, Lady (Bar to Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal) 
Kochamma, Sreemathi, Vadasseri Ammaveedu 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lant. The Rev. W. E. 

Lee Ah Yain 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 

Loubiere, Rev. Father E. P. A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Veraey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Maewatt, Major-General Robert ChaHei 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant of Emai’ Math, Puri 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvi, Trlbhuvandas Narottamdaa 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Fraooif 
St. George 
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Marie, Rev. Mother 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Dowager, Countcbb of. C. I. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Oliva 
Morrison, F. B. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therose 
Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikajl 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Sliiv KiiU' 
war Sahlba of 
Neve, Dr. Arthur 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nichols, The Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

O'Bsrme, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh , Maung Ba (alias) Ahmeduliah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padilcid, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Panna, Maharanl of 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
Pears, S. D. 

Pedley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
PonneU, Mrs. A. M. 

Pettigara. Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Georgs 
Plttendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. 0. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Lt.-Col. Kanta 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, C. s. 

Roberts. Dr. H. G. 

Roae-Greenfleld, (Miss) 


Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.'Col. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lady 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Mss M.T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vandcr 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Licut.-Colonel Sir David 

Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Sheard, E. 

Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 

Shillidy, The Rev. John 

Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 

Shoubrldge, Major Charles AlbanJyrcvis 

Simon, The Rev. Mother 

Singh, Munshi Ajtt 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsb 

Singh, RaiHira 

Sita Bai 

Skinner, The Rev. Dr, William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lcgcr, William Douglas 
St. Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bai; 

Stephens, Tlie Rev. F. C. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stratfoid, Aliss L M. 

Surat Kuar, Rani Sahlba 
Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talati, Edaljl Dorabjl 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmero 
Thakral, Laia Mul Chund 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

'Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

Todhunter, Lady Bills 

Tucker, Lleut-Col. William Hancock 

Turner, Dr. John Andrew, o.i.b. 

Tydeman, E. , ^ . 

Tyndale-Blsco^ The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Llcut-Col. Jasper Robert J oly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti Netyarammtl 
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Valdyanatha Seshagiri Ayyar, Avergal, M. JR. i 
By.. Tlruchendurai 

Vanc^ke, Fredei^ck Beginald ! 

Van Hoeck, Bey. Father Louis, s j. 

Vaughan, Lieut. 'Colonel Joseph Chailes Stoelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria. Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Bani Sahib Slfca Bai of 

Wadla, Sir Hormasjl Ar deshir 

Wagner, Bev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut- Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Bt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whlpham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Wmingdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Johnston,' Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Dr. B. L. 

Young, The Bev. John Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Youngbusband, Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fath Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 

Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdulla, Miss Isabella 

Abdur Bazzak Khan, Subadar 

Achariyar, Mrs. Slta Tlruvenkata 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Monamed Karim 

Ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 

Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
AUadi Krishnaswami Ayyar 

Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Bev. Dr. F. V. 

Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Ammal Bishiyr Subrahmanya Ayyar Subbu 
Lakshmi 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Anastesie, Slater 
Anderson, Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
Anscomb, Major Allen Mellera 
Anstie-Smith, Bev. Q, 

Antia, Jamshodji Merwanji 
Amelia, Bev. Mother 
Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Ashton, B^. Robert John 
Askwith, Mist Anne Jane , 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Attavar, Balkrishna Chetty Avergal 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 


I Ayyar. Tiruvarur Swaminath Bamaswaml. 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Farshad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Baibhadra Bass Mirhoutra 
Bail, Mis? Marguerite Dorothy 
Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Banerji, Professor Jamini Nath 
Banks, Dr. Charles 
Bspat, Risaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Mplaine 
Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baw, Maung Kan 
Baw, U. San 
Bawden, Rev. S. B. 

Bayley, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Charles 
Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Beatson-Bell, The Bov. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.O.S.I., K.0 I.E. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

licrtie. Albeit Clilford 

Best, James Theodore 

Beville, Lieut.-Colonel Francis Granville 

Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhatia, Mr. Biharilal 

Bhide, liaoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Ghhotelal Goverdhan 

Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Bihari Lai, Babu Blrj 

Blhari Lai 

Blrla, Bai Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Pwonald 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 

Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Borah, Balinarayan 

Bose, Miss Klroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
J Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt. -Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bnj Bihan Lai 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
E''ougn, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigfa 
Burton, Miss 
Butt. Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 
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Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Mins Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Caasols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Eannie 

Chakra varti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, AnadlNath 
Chattcrjec, Mrs Omila Bala 
Chotty, Mr Camapaty Vankata Krlsbnaswarol 
Chetti Caru, Diwan Bahailur. Gopathy 
Narayanaswaml. 

Chetti, Mrs. C.K. 

Chlrag Din, Seth 
Chitafe, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Kamidhan 
Churchward, P. A. 

Chye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypole, Miss Henrietta 
Clerk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabhai Pestonjl, Khan Bahadur 

Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 

Correa, Miss Mario 

Corthorn, Dr. Alice 

Oorti, The Rev. Father Fanshl, S.J. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adcla 
Coutts, J. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Crozler, Dr. J. 

Cummin g, James William Nlcol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCo^la, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 

D’Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dairy mple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Ram Lala 

Das, Mathura Lala 

DaS) Niranjan 

Dass, Malik Naraln 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Darls, Miss. B. E. 

Davys, Mrs. M. L. 


Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
De^‘i, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Det5\ Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dharm Ghand, Lala 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Djrysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dondas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexahder Johnstone 
Dun, Mis^ L. E. 

Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane , Mrs. Mary 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

Elliot, Mrs. T. B. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 

Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiyld 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 

Fazal Elahi,Mrs. R. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

F french, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fisk, Miss N. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Plashman. Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Flemina, Sister Mary 
Fletcher, Miss 
Flint, Dr. B. 

Fogiienl, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Maiy Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbibai, Bal 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetjl 
Garthwaite, ListoJ 
Gass, Rev. J. 

Gaskoll, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
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Ghamandi, Singh, Lieut.-Col. Kan war 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. ?T. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 


Glffard, Mrs. Alice 

Gillespie, Harry llupcrt Sylvester 

Gilmore, R. J. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James , . „ 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhikar 
Gowardhaadas, ChatrabhuJ 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. -Colonel John Weymlss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 

Greenfield, Miss R. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre. 

Gulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Ragbunath 
Gyi, Maung Pet 
Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Harendra Kumar Chakrabarti. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F 
Harrison, Robert Tullia 
Harvey, Miss Minnie Eiizabeth 
Harvey, Miss Rose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hibbard, Miss J. F. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
HiU, Eliott 
Hill, Henry Francis 
Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoff, Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 

Hogg, Harry WUliara 

Holbrooke; Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Mi^or Hyla Napier 
Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsb 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Houghton, Henry Ed w aid i 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hu^es, Miss LUbeth Bell 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 


Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Hutchison, Dr. John 
Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan All 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. E. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jamshed Dadabhai Munsiif 
Janakibai Bhatt, Mrs. 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 
Jerwood.Miss H. 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Mrs V. R. B. 

Joshi, Narayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. Li 
Judd. r.. R. 

Jugaldas, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs, 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadia, M. K. 

Eapadia, Miss Motlbai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Kathleen, Mrs; 

Keene, Miss H. 

Kekhushro. Dr. Sorabjl Sethna 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Rev. 

Kerv Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hod. Lieut^Nawab Jamshed All 
Kharshedjl, Miss S. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kida? Nath, Lala 
King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitchin, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-CoL Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut.*Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottajd 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 
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Laija Bam 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lamboiim, Q. B. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latnam, Miss J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss L. H. M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie-Jones, Leicester Hudson 
Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie. 

Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 

Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MacAllster, The B,ev. G. 

Mackay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lient.-Ooionel John Norman 
MaoKellar, Dr. Margaret 
Macknee, H. C. 

Macphall, Miss Alexandrlna Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Biaddox, Lieut. -Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srimatl 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 
Mandayam Anandapillal Tirunarayana 
riyar 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 

Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marfer, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Masani, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
McCarthy, Lady. 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
McGuire, Hugh William 
McHwrlck, Leslie 
Mckee, Rev. William John 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father B. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.B.e. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 


Mehta, Valkuntral Lallubhal 
Mill, Miss 0. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeshwant, 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitchoson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Modi, D. M. 

Mohammed Khan 
Moltra, Akhoy Kumar 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
i Motiial, Seth of Plparla 
} Mount, C§ptain Alan Henry 
I Moxon, Miss Lais 
I Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

, Mudallar, Rao Sahib Canjeovaram Manlckam. 

' Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigoraonl Than- 
davaroyan 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 

Mohammad Usman Sahib. 

Muhammad Yusuf, 8tiams-Ul-Ulama; Khan 
I Bahadur 

i Mukharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
i Mukerjl, Babu Hari Mohan 
j Mukerjl, Babu A. K, 

} Muller, Miss Jenny 
I Murphy, Edwin Joseph 


I Mya, U. Po. 

I Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 
! Naimullah, Mohamed 
' Nand Lai 
i Naoum Abbo 
I Napier, Alan Bertram 
j Naraln, Har 

! Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Saheb 
' Narayanjee Laljee 
Achara- ! Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjt Kharsedjl 
Narpat Singh, Babu 
NasruUa Khan, Mirza 
Naylor, MlssN.F. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu. 
Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Newton, Miss Jeanie 


Nicholson, Rev. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

Oaklev. Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 


1 O'Maung Po 

I O’Brien, Lieut.- Colonel Idward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
1 Old, Prank Shepherd 
I Oldrelve, Rev. P. . „ 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Hepry 
, Orr, Adolphe Ernest 


Orr, James Pe^er 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen; Major Robert James 
1 Owen, C. B. 
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Owens Mlis.Bertha 
Fai, Bao Bahadur Ananta Krishna 
Pall Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Handle Harry 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. £. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji, c.i.B. 

Paterson. Miss Rachel 

Pathak, Ram Sahal 

Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, W, R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penu, The Rev. W. 0. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Rev. Father 
PestonjI, Shapurji Dastoor 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marlon 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Plggott, Miss R. 

Pillay Chinnappa Slngaravalu 
Pirn., Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preclosa 
Pitamberdas, Laxmiaas 
Plowden, Lt.*Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Posnelt, Miss £. 

Powell. John 

Prabhu, Anantiao Raghunath 
Afftnoe.Mias G. 

Praaad, Capt. Tulsl, of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev, Eustace Dickinson 

Prideauz; Frank Winckworth A ustice 

Provost, Father F. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Hal, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdon ild 

Rajadnya, E. K. 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
RajenHra Pal, Tika Rani 
Ram, LcU Diyali 
Ram Lala Eanshl 
Ram Singh, m.v.o. 

Ram, Mr. Bhagat 
Bamaswami, Rao Saheb Colattiir 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, m b k. 
Ramkrishna, Bao Bahadur Pandit Yasudeo 
'Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswaml Brahuspathi, Dr. 

Banjit Singh * 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
BAttan Cband 
Ratanji Dinshah Dalai 


Rattans! Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebciro, Louis John Alfred 
Reed, Lady 

Reese, Ttie Rev. Thomas Willoughby 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
lUcii, Rov. Father Peter John 
Rita, StlfTan! Edward 
Rlvenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, The Rev, 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Rnkhmabai, Dr. Miss 
Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rustomjl Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 

Sadlq, Shama-ud*dln 
Sadlicr, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 


Sahay, Lala Deonath , . „ , 

Sahcrvala, Khan Sahib Ismailji Abdul Hussain 
Saint Monica, The Rev. Mother 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 


Salkield. Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph _ ^ . rr , 

Sankara, Kandar Kandaswami Kandai 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 


Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 


Scott, Dr. D. M. 

Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Shah, Babu Lai Behari 
Shah, Moharaed Kamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnatb, Bai Bahadur 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheard, Mr. E. 


Shlrcore, William 
Shroff, Dr. B. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 

Shyam Sunder Lall 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simklns. Charles Wylklns 
Simon, Sister M. 


Slmonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Miss J. P. 
Sinclair. Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
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Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhal Lehua 
Singh, Bhal Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh; Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singh, G. Sber 

Singh, Soban 

Singhe, Mhs L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 
Smith, E.G. « 

Smith, The Rev. Frederich Wiiliam \mbery 

Smith, Dr. Henry 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 

Smith, Miss Jessie Editli 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 

Spencer, Mrs. E.M, 

Sri Ram Kiinwar 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens. Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surceon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Di. (Miss) Effie, M.u. 

St. Gregory, Ih'V. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stroug> Mr. W. A. 

Strutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabai, Bai 
Susie, Miss Sorabjl 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 
Swllt, Miss Eva. 

Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoc, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Symons, Mrs. Mary langharne 
Talcherkar, Mr. M. G. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaikhan, Mr. Maneksliah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
lambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandia 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 


Tarapur walla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tba, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald , Miss 
Theobald, Dr. Miss. 

Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gubert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thomson, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Todd. Capt. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
Tudball, Miss £Imma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Udipi Rama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt. C. R. 

Valpy, Miss K. 

Varma, Babu Mahcndra Deo 

Vaughan- Stevens, Dudley Lewis 

Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 

Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 

Viirghcse, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 

Wait, William Robert Hamilton 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walayatullali, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhaiu mad 

Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Walters, Miss W, E. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

War«8. Donald Home 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
White, Miss J. 

Wiluman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson, Mrs. B. R. B. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sheri ffe 
WoerncT, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr. Miss Adelaide 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Adsi 
Yaw, Maung 
Yorbury, Dr. J, 

Young; Dr. M. Yj 
Z ahur«ul«Husaln Muhammaa, 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tile announcement, made at the Delhi Durbai this was not permitted, he Btripii^d o^ his oWn 
In 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible , clothing to keep the wounded officer warmet 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which ' and stayed with him till just before dark wheh 
was increased during the War and a'fterwards by i he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the award of that decoration to the following : — ! the first wounded officer back to the main 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis, — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belfldum, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been woun* 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell. Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working bis' gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert* 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches, and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
65th Coke's Rifles. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
kpril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage In helping to carry ci^t Britioh and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When him'^eif wounded, on the 25th Sep- 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and thongh urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, os remained 
with him all day and night. In the early mom- 
Ing of the 26'th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala. 
ilst Dogras. — ^Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter 
whieffi he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Rcgl ment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than ono hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
Oh going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him oa his backat once. When 


.trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
I carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
I fleent example of courage and dcvotloh to 
his officers. 

I Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 

! For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
I duty in leaving cover to assist his Gommanding 
i Officer who was lying wounded and helpless In 
I the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
I his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
, to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
ni^tfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
I shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
I side. He then, under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance, and brought the officer into safety. 

' Naick Shahamad Khan , 89th Punjabis — Fo» 
j most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of ^ 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
' front of and covering a gap In our new line with- 
l in 150 yards of the enemy's entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
; worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire whi'e it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
i fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 

I With three men sent to assist him he then 
{ brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
[ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For most conspicuous livery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy tire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time In deli- 
vering his message althouch on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rd Gurkha 
Rifles.— For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun In order 
to engage an enemy machine eun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. I of the Ixjwis gun party opened fire and was 
shot Immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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and riflemen lu front of him, he silenced their 
Are. lie kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness In removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 20th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 191*8, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry, without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casudlties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the I 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered ' 


to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles.— -For most conspicuous 
bravf*rv on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack_on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the flrst 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “ quite beyond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havlldars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting flrst on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bodv 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours' 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.—Britlsh Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are only issued 
to British subjects and to British-protected 
persons. 

2. The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to obtain passports before 
embarking from any port in British India, but 
as practically every other country requires travel- 
lers to be in possession of passports for landing, 
travellers are therefore advised to have pass- 
ports before embarkation. Members of His 
Majesty's Naval, Military or Air Forces or of the 
Royal Indian Marine Service travelling on duty 
and members of the families of any such person 
when travelling to the United Kingdom on 
Military entitled passages need not have pass- 
ports. 

3. Passports are not required for journeys 
by sea from Bombay to British ports in India 
or to Burma or by permanent residents in 
India travelling to Ceylon nor are passports 
required by British Indian subjects travelling 
to the Federated Malay States or the Straits j 
Settlements, unless they propose to con- I 
tinue their journey onward. 

4. As a passport is valid for five years, there ' 
is no objection to anyone applying for a pa8si)ort 
weeks or even months in advance of the date of 
sailing, and much inconvenience will be avoided 
by early application. A notice of at least four 
days should be given for the preparation of a 
new passport and at least two days for an 
endorsement, renewal or visa. 

6. In order to obtain a passport an applica- 
tion form, showing, among other things, the 
destination, route and reasons for the proposed 
journey, must be flUed up by the applicant 


and certified by a Political Officer, Magistrate, 
Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not below 
the rank of Superintendent, or Notary Public 
resident in India. Copies of this form can be 
obtained from any District Magistrate, from 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by post 
from the Passport Officer to the Government 
of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Sliipping Agents in Bombay. 
Two unmounted copies of the photograph of the 
applicant and a fee of Rs. 3 should be submitted 
with the application form. Fees are not accepted 
in stamps or by cheque. 

6. The application form when filled up 
should either be posted with the photographs 
and fee to the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, or should be presented In 
person at the Passport Office, Bombay. 

7. The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays when it is not open at all. 

8. The Passport Officer cannot issue pass- 
ports outside the working hours shown above, 
and the preparation of a passport takes time. 
Applicants, therefore, who postpone application 
to the last moment do so at their own risk. 

Iraq. 

9. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Mili- 
tary or Air Forces or of the Indian Forces 
uniform, and bona fide, Muhammadan pilgrims 
travelling in orgfanlsed parties and holding 

f nlgrim pass do not require passports for the 
ourney to Iraq. All other travellers must be 
In possession of passiwrts, which, except in the 
cose of bona fide representatives of Arms, will 
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not be granted without the previous permis- 
sion of the local authorities in Iraq. The Pass- 
port Officer will, on request, ask for this permis- 
sion by post', or, if the applicant is prepared to 
defray the cost of a telegram by cable. Appli- 
cants must state clearly the nature of their 
business and give one or more references in 
Iraq to enable the local autliorities to make 
inquiries regarding the bona Sides of then 
vi^t. 

10. B estrictions also exist on travel to various 

K of the British Empire and to certain 
countries. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned Australia, Canada, Constantinople Egypt, 
Gibraltar, Mohammerah and Abadan, New Zea- 
land, Palestine, Southern Ehodesia, Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa and the United 
States of America. The restrictions apply 
particularly to Indians. Detailed particulars 
with respect to each country will be supplied on 
application. 

11. Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa 
of the Consul concerned. Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxem- 
burg, Norway, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries are 
entered on the passport. 

12. Passports Issued before the 1st December 
1925 were valid for periods of two years only, 
whilst those issued after that date are valid for 
five years. All passports however may be 
renewed for periods of from one to five years at 
the option of the holder from the date of expira- 
tion but in no case can a passport be extended 
beyond ten years from the original date of 
issue. On expiration of that period, or, if at 
any time the space provided for visas is covered 
and the holder wishes to travel to coun- 
tries for which fresh visas are required, a new 
passport must be obtained. Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form 
c^ies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 5 above. 
The fee for renewal is Re. 1 for each year, or 
portion of a year f«r which the passport is renew- 
ed. 

13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries. Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 
ever Including Palestine, Iraq or Egypt for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en- 
dorsed. No fee Is payable for an endorsement. 


14. A lady on marriage or re-marriago re- 
quires a fresh passport. 

15. In the case of a joint passport issued in 
favour of a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on it, but should take out a fresh 
passport, surrendering the joint passport for 
cancellation of her name from it. 

B.— Foreigners. 

16. No foreigner can hold a British passport. 

17. Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own countries or to, or through, any other 
foreign countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. 
(This concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on this point can be 
obtained from the Passport Officer) Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Citizens of the United 
States of America and Cubans do not require 
a British visa for the purpose of entering 
Jamaica. 

18. Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the list below and who are 
travelling to a British territory for which 
a British visa is necessary should first obtain 
passports from their consular representatives 
and should then present them to the Passport 
Offleerf or visa, together with a written statement 
of the reasons for the journey. If the passport 
of a foreigner bears a British visa which termi- 
nates in India and the holder desires to undertake 
another journey to a territory under British 
jurisdiction, he should first obtain an endorse- 
ment from his consular representative and then 
present it to the Passport Officer for visa. 
There are three kinds of visas granted, viz.^ 
the Non-transit, Transit and Transhipment. 
Fees for these vary according to rates charged 
to British subjects by the foreign countries con- 
cerned. 

19. Other foreigners should apply for Identity 
Certificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners, reside in 
the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Two 
copies of the applicant’s photograph should 
accompany the application. The fee for a 
Certificate of Identity Is Re. 1-8-0. 

20. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authori- 
ties in India. 

21. Copies of this notice can be had free 
of charge on application. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkcshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 

Austria. — C/o 8. Stella & Co., Taj Building, Wallace Street. 

Belgium and Luxemburg . — Central Bank Bldg., Top Floor, Medow Street, Fort. 
Brazil . — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Denmark. — C/ o Shaw Wallace <fe Co., Ballard Estate. 

Cuba . — Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

Czechoslovakia. — 28, Rampart Row, 3rd Floor (fee according to status). 
Finland . — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 

France, — 17, Cufie Parade, Colaba 
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Italy , — Aslan Building, Nicol Hoad, Ballard Estate, 

Japan.— Sukhadwaia Building, 192, Hornby Eoad. 

Idbena , — 341 Girgaum Hoad, Bombay No. 2. 

Netherlands . — Exchange Bldg., Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Nicaragua — .Llice Buildjng, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Norway . — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Persia . — Soa Side Bungalow, 2nd Floor, Middle Colaba. 

Portugal . — Ormsby House, Ormiston Road, Apollo Bunder. 

Biam. — C/o Wallaco & Co., Home Street, Fort. 

Spain . — Morarjeo Gokuldas Cloth Market, Ist Floor, Kalbadcvi Road. 
Sweden . — Volkart Bldg,, No. 19, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

r Transit via. 

Switzerland . — Do, . . < Simple visa 3 or 6 months. 

V Special visa 1 year. 

United Stales of America . — Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road. 


Foreign Countries having consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Itepublic — 5 Fairlio Place. 

Holivia. — 27, ]*ark Road 

Chile, — 17 Sri phen’s Court, Park Street, 

Co^ta Rica — 10. Ar.i«unno Kumar, Taaore Street. 

Cct'many . — 2, Store Road, Ballygunge. 

Oreece . — 4, Clive Ghat Street. 

Cuatemala.— 10 ,Vra,suuno Kum.ir Tagore Street. 

Menco. — 0, Rose Villa, Simla, 

Panama — 12, Galstaun Mansions. 

Peru . — 11-2, Lanadowne Road. 

Russia. — 10, Esplanade Mansions. 

Salvador, -^10, Prasunno Kurnar Tagore Stieet. 

Venezuela . — Tagore House, 27, Park Lane. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in Juno 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out In the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
View to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar Institutions both In Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
Its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, In Finsbury Circus, provided hy the 
British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £26,^0 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
biuldings of the Londop Institution for the 


purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching In more than forty languages. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
[included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Rellgl^s, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is now a whole time lecturer in Phoneues, 
the classes for which are numerically larger than 
in any other subject. It is Intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. . » 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
bo be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. Varioiis Scholaiships we given. 
Patron, H. M. the King. 

Governing Body, Sit Harry L. Stephen. Direcfar 
Professor Sir B. Denison Ross, 04 , b., pb 4 ?» 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


2 . 


4. 


3. 

3. 

6 . 


6 . 


8 


3. 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


7. 

3. 


8 . 

9 . 


Teaching 

Name, 

Sir T. W. Arnold, c.i.e., litt.d.. f.b a. 

T. Grahame BaiJey, m.a., b.d., d. litt. 

L. D. Barnett, litt.d., m.a 

C. O. Blagden, m.a., d. litt 

J, Percy Bruce, M. a,.d. litt 

G. H. Darab Khan 

Caroline A. F. lihys Davids, d.litt., m.a. 

W. Doderet, M.A., l.o.s. (retired) 

H. H. Dodwell, M.A 

Sheikh Kadhim Dojally 

I. Warski, b.a 

E. Dora Edwards, B.A 

H. A. K. Gibb, M.A 

J. Withers Gill, o.b.b 

Sir Wolsclcy Haig, K.C.T.E., C.S.I., C.M.E., 
C.B.E,, M.A, 


Staff. 

Siibjectt, 

Arabic (Classical) . . 
Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 
Indian History and Sanskrit 

Malay 

Chinese 

Persian 

Pali 

Gujarati 

History 

Arabic (Mesopotamian) .. 
Modern Hebrew . . 

Chinese (Mandarin) 

Arabic (Classical) .. 

Hausa 

Persian 


Status, 

. .Professor, 
. .Header. 

. . Lecturer. 

. .Header. 

. . Professor. 
. . Lecturer. 

• • » 

• • >• 

. .Professor. 
. . Lecturer. 

• • »i 




>> 


W. A. Hertz, o.s.i. 

Commander N. B. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) 
A. Lloyd James, M A. 

Sheikh H. Abdool Kadcr . . 

S. G. Kanhere 

G. E. Leeson 

Count Leon Ostrorog, ll.d 

W. Sutton Page, o.b.k., b.a., b.d. 

T. G. F. Palmer 

Ali Hiza Bey 

Sir E. Denison Hoss, c.i.e., ph.d 

A. Sabonadiere, i.c.s. (retired) . . 

C. C. Shu 

8. Topalian 

R. L. Turner, M.A., m.o 

Alice Werner, Ll.a 

Mary Werner 

M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, m.a 

Do. 

S. Yoshitake 


Burmese » 

,, Japanese » 

Phonetics j> 

.. Arabic (Egyptian) .. .. », 

. . Marathi and Sanskrit . . . . t* 

.. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. „ 

.. Ottoman Lawn Hon.Lectiirer 

. . Bengali . . . . . . • • Header. 

.. Hindustani Lecturer. 

. . Armenian and Turkish . . . . „ 

.. Persian Professor. 

. . Indian Law Lecturer. 

Chinese .. 

.. Turkish 

.. Sanskrit Professor. 

. . Swahili & other Bantu languages „ 

.. Swahili Lecturer. 

. . Tamil and Telugu . . . . Reader. 

, . Sinhalese and Malayalam . . Lecturer. 

. . Japanese . . . . . . • • »» 


1, University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2, University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3, Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4, University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

5, University Professor of the History and Culture of British Possessions in Asia, with 

Special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

C. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7, University Professor of PerSlan and Appointed Teacher. 

8, University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

9, University Professor of SwahiU ahd other Rt^dtu languages i^ud Appointed Teacher, 



The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England is a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act,1006X whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success ; in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, In round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £50,000,000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the liabilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a fee on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments — an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instaiment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates : — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pence per cent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only J per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £500 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£600 a year, and i per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The fee on investment is 
4 per cent.; the Public Trustee, out of this fee, 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special cases ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forma are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 

The particulars of any trust in which It is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
inteiview, and upon his assent being obtained, I 


his appointment should be effected in the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees. 
In the case of a Will about to bo made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision “ I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.** 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to English people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust.** 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of prolessional or 
business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India ; and, follow- 
ing out their request for Individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
is an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property Is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short “ declaration ** 
setting out that he holds the money Invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of ‘investment is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
Interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent, is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should bo 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care In consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con* 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole : 
and thus it is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, BO that the expense of appointment of 
other Tmateeu is permanently avoided. Hie 
integrity is guaranteed by the State, while the 
measure of nis lyiccess would indicate that he 
is necessarily experienced and skiUedi in his 
duties. 

Close personal attention is given hy the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to tiie 
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details of every trust ; and as regards the work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best cons? deration not only 
to the selection of Investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 

An Advisory Committee of men recognised 
authority has, in the past year, been appointed 
by the lord Chancellor to assist the Public 
Trustee by a quarterly review of the | 
investments made. In the last Annual Report 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £3-19-4 per cent, upon his trustee 
Investments and a return of £4-10-1 per cent, 
upon his non-trustee investments. 

The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
In England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which the Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending It to the public. 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- 
vides that strict secrecy shall be observed In 
respect of all trusts administered in the Depart- 
ment. 


The administration is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration. 

An important section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Government Office, its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can bo entirely relied upon, and free from the 
risks and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship. 

Further information upon details and copies 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc., can be obtained of the official agents to 
the Department, viz : — Messrs. King, Hamilton 
& Co., Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King & Co., whose head office is Messrs. Henry 
S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E. 0, 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


Ii> India the functions of a Public Trustee are 
divided in each Province between two officials, 
the Administrator- General and the Official 
Trustee. 

The office of Administrator-General was 
flrst constituted by Indian Act VII of 1849. 
There were several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force. 
The present law is to be found in Indian Act 
111 of 1913, which contains the following provi- 
sions There are three Administrators-Gencral 
in each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the whole of British India. The Adminis- 
trator-General is entitled to letters of adminis- 
tration, when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts he is entitled to letters In prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a univer- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 

If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs. 1,00U and if no person to Whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Presi- 
dency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
In the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator- 
General to apply for letters of administration. 
He can also be required to '‘oUect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tl<m is determined. Probate and letters of ad- 
ministration granted to an Administrator | 
General have effect throughout the Presidency 
but the High Ckiurt can direct that they have I 


effect throughout one or more of the other 
Presidencies. A private executor or adminis- 
trator may with tne assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Administrator-General. There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets. 
When the assets do not exceed Rs. 1,000 
value, the Administrator-General may, when 
no probate or letters of administration have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming otherwise than es a creditor to be inte- 
rested In such assets, entitling him to receive 
the assets. There is also power in certain 
events to give such certificate to a creditor. 
There is a further power to send the residue of 
the assets to the country of domicile of the 
deceased. The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator-General would be personally 
liable if he had been a private administrator, 
except where the Administrator-General and his 
officers have in no way contributed to the 
liability. 

Fees both on capital and on income are pay- 
able out of the estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. The fees on capital 
vary from 3 per cent, on the gross value in the 
case of small estates to 2 xicr cent, in the case 
of large estates. The fees on income vary In 
the case of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 8 per cent., and in the ease of im*^movable 
property from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. When 
the Court has directed the Administrator- 
General to collect and hold the assets a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the assets taken pos- 
session of, collected, realised^ or sold is payable. 
A small fee is also payable in cases where the 
Administrator-General grants a certificate, 
the Administrator has power to reduce the fees 
to oue-half. 
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Official Trustee. — The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 1843. By Indian 
Act XVIJ of that year the Supreme Court had 
power to api)oint the Registrar or other officer 
ol the Court to be a trustee, where there was no 
trustee Willing to act. Aet XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Act XVII of 1864, which was in its 
tuni repealed by Act II of 191 3^ which contains 
the present law on the subject. There are three 
Official Trustees. The Official Trustee of 
Bengal has powers in the greater part of India. 
The powers of the Official Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Bresidcncy and the Pro- 
vince of British Baluchistan ; those of the Offi- 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg. The 
(Tovemment can appoint Deputy Official Trus- 
tees. 

An Official Trustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (//) be apix>iuted trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. He has, except as 
otherwise provided the same powers, duties, 
and liabilities as ordinary trustees. He may 
decline any trust. Ho may not accept any trust 
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under any composition or scheme of arrauge- 
nient for the benefit of creditors, nor of any 
estate known or believed by him to be insolvent. 
He cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrying on of any 
business He cauuot administer the estate of a 
der‘cased person unless ho be sole executor and 
sole trustee under the will. He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person 
With his consent he may be appointed trustee 
in the instrument making the trust, and ho may 
accept a trust contained in a will. When pro- 
perty is subject to a trust, and there is no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willing or capable to act, 
the High Court may appomt the Official Trus- 
tee as trustee. He may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustees 
of a trust, and all persons beneficially interested 
therein. 

As in the case of an Administrator-General, 
the Government of India is responsible for the 
acts or defaults of an Official Trustee. Fees 
are payable at rates fixed by the Gov- 
cinment. 


The Fisheries of India 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet | 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were j 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im- 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within leach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their | 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite I 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value. Higher caste capi- 
talist have hitherto fought shy of association j 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
large operations ou new lines, these capitalists 
cannot De counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in- 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the nay 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine aijd 
tresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
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supervise operations Bengal followed suit in 
1906, and tiom tin se beginnings have sprung 
I the local Fisliories Dei)artment8 of Madras, 
j Bengal and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
rcinaming seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh-nater interests compared witli 
Madras and Bengal, and as it happens that her 
marine fisheries aie favoured witli good har- 
bours and tile most enterprising race of sea- 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State lieln in tlie industiy. Fislieries there 
were a subject of Governnumt solicitude for 
Qvc years aftei the war but they finally ceased 
to receive any attention after the abolition is 
1924 of tlie short lived Department ot liidustiics 
to which this subject was allotted. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast lino of 1,750 miles is mar- 
gined by a shallow -water area within the 100 
1 tathom lino of 40,000 sq miles ; oiitsicl(> of a 
! mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able, water lies idle and unpioduetive. The 
surf-swept East Coast is singularly deficient in 
i harbours whereon fishing fleets cun be based, 

I and so from (lanjam to Negapatain, the unsink- 
! able catamaran, composed of logs tied side by 
I side, is the only possible seagoing fishing craft. 
I Its limitations ciieumseiihe the fishing power 
} of its owners and conseipiently these men aro 
1 jxior, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagio compared with what it W'ould be if 
b(‘tter and larger boats were available and 
possible. The We^t coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. The people of this coast aro 
fond of fish and no difficulty is found in beach- 
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Ing canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. The 1921 
Census gave 66,684 adults as subsisting on 
fishing industries in Malabar and South Kanara, 
a small number after all considering the immense 
wealth of these seas. The chief fishes are sar- 
dines, mackerel, catflshes and jewflshea (kora 
or gol) : the two first overshadow all others. 
So greatly in excess of food requirements are 
the catches of sardines that every year large 
quantities' are turned into oil and manure. 
The 1926-26 season was a alight impio\ement 
over that of last year for 4,980 tons of oil and 
9,850 tons of guano were maniitactuied as 
against 2,050 tons of oil and 4,000 tons of 
guano in the previous year. Fishing outside 
the 6 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagin) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are enter- 
prising fishers and bring large catches into 
Malpc and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres ; the material is largely cured for export. 

Fish Curing is practised extensively every- 
where on the Madras coasts *, its present success 
is due primarily to Dr. Francis Day who, 
after an investigation during 1869-71 of the 
fisheries of the whole of India, pressed for the 
grant to fishermen of duty-free salt for curing 
purposes within fenced enclosures. He advo- 
cated much else, but the time was not ripe 
and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
stdt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increa- 
sing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 107 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and I 
over 65,000 tons of wet fish arc annually cured ' 
therein. The total receipts on the administra- 
tion of these yards for the year 1925-26 was 
Rs. 3,95,270 and expenditure Rs. 3,76,949. 
The credit balance on the year's working was 
therefore Rs. 18,321. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries. — The antici- 
pations of 1924-25 were more than realised in the 
remunerative and successful pearl fishery which 
was held at Tuticorin last February and March. 

The last pearl-fisheiy of any consequence 
was in the year 1889 more than quaiter of a 
century ago. Under the Biitish Rule, there 
have been 16 pearl fisheries including the pre- 
sent. In magmtude the fishery held in 1926 
stands fourth. The three previous fisheries 
which yielded a larger revenue were in the years 
1807, 1810 and 1860-61. In the last 100 years 
the 1926 fishery ranks second and in the last 
half a century it is easily the first. 

The total number of oysters fished was 
14,096,839. The fishery yielded a substantial 
net revenue of Rs. 1,60,267-5-11 indicating 
both the value of scientific control by a technical 
department and the effitiency and accuracy ot 
the Inspections, surveys and estimates. A ciii- 
Bory examination of the pearl banks this year, 
so far as monsoon permitted, shows the continu- 
ance of oysters on the Tholayirarn Par (bank) 
and consequently the possibility of another 
fishery early next year. 


Though the best chank season (February and 
March) was spent in pearl-fishing the prematiue 
closure of the pearl fishery, and the long spell of 
good weather extending till the middle of May 
combined with the fact that the divers were in 
the department’s employ enabled the prosecution 
of chank flsheiies to maximum advantage in Ram- 
nad whoie very nearly the average number of 
chanks in normal chank fishery years may be 
fished, in spite of the pearl fisheries. The net 
receipts therefore fiom chank fisherio amounted 
in the j'ear to Rs. 2,842-11-6 against Rs. 3,844 in 
1924-25. The net proBt for 1925-26 was there- 
fore only Its. 1,64,819. 

The Inland Fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavonrably with those of Bengal. Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few of 
the many thousands of irrigation tanks through- 
out the province hold water for more than 6 to 
9 months. As a consequence inland fisheries 
are badly organized and few men devote them- 
selves to fishing as their sole, or even main, 
occupation. The custom is to neglect or ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks 
so long as they are full of water : only when 
the streams shrink to pools and the tanks to 
puddles do the owners or lessees of the fishing 
rights turn out to catch fish. The result is a 
dearth of fish throughout the greater part of 
the year, a glut for a few days, and often much 
waste in consequence. The chief fresh-water 
fishes of economic importance are the murrel, 
notable for its virtue of living for considerable 
period out of water, various carps, and catflshes, 
the hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), and the 
catla. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has 
been acclimatised and thrives well. The Gov- 
ernment working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hat- 
ched and reared for the replenishment of the 
streams of the plateau. The net profits on 
Inland fishery in 1925-26 were Rs. 8,877. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries* 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position 
of knowing that her fisheries and collateral 
industries are better organized and more pro- 
gressive than those in other provinces. The 
credit for the wonderful success which has been 
achieved and the still greater promise of the 
future, is due In largo measure to the wise and 
cautious plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 
1905 to 1918 had the guidance of affairs entrust- 
ed to him. In 1905 ho was appointed on 
special duty to investigate existing conditions 
and future potentialities ; in 1907, a permanent 
status was given by the creation of a fisheries 
bureau and this in turn has developed into a 
separate Department of Government which till 
August 1923 was being administered by Mr. 
James Hornell, p.l.s., as Director, and is now 
controlled by his successor. Dr. B, Sundara 
Raj, M.A., Pii.p. The higher staff consists of 
a Superintendent of Pearl and Chank Fisheries, 
three Assistant Directors and a Cannery Supe- 
rintendent. These are respectively in charge of 
(a) the departmental fisheries (pearling, chanks 
beche-de-mer, etc.) ; (5) the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Department’s opera- 
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ions ; (r) Inland pisciculture, (d) deep-sea 
fishing and salt-transport and (c) the experi- 
mental and demonstrational fish cannery at 
(’haliyam In Houth Malabar. Other officers 
have charge respectively of sections dealing 
with education and industrial work, which 
include a Training Institute for village teach- 
ers, fish- curing yards, and oil and guano fac- 
tories. All the public fishcuring yards till 
now under the control of the Salt and Abkari 
Department have passed into the charge of the 
Fisheries Department. It is now possible to 
introduce the better methods of cure and im- 
proved hygiene which the Department has 
been straining to popularise, in all the yards. 
Due to the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 
Department has a large ramified staff of yard 
officers (Salt- Sub. -Inspectors Petty Yard Offl- 
c(‘rs and peons in almost every largo fishing 
village on the coast. Besides the direct work 
of issuing salt for curing, the Department will 
now set itself to train these officers into expert 
advisers in curing methods and marketing 
fish, social workets for the inculcation of thrift, 
cn-operativo and progressive ideas and neW 
industries and lastly as trained observers for 
recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries 
and collecting statistics regarding the value 
and quantity of sea fish caught and landed. 

The activities of the Department are so 
varied and far-reaching that it is diflficult oven 
to enumerate them in the space available 
much less to give details. So far its most 
notable industrial successes have been the 
reform of manufacturing processes in the fish- 
oil trade, the creation of a fishguano industry, 
the establishment of a fish cannery and the 
development of canned goods other than sar- 
dines, which alone had been canned previously 
in Malabar, and the opening of an oyster farm 
conducted under hygienic conditions. (For 
details see the Bulletins of the Department 
issued from the Government Press, Madras) 
seventeen volumes have been issued to date 
and the eighteenth volume is in press. All 
this work has been carried on under serious 
handicap for want of suitable accommodation 
for the research staft. 

Marine Aquarium — Peihaps a word is 
necessary about this Institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 
21st October 1909. The Siipeiintendent, Gov- 
ernment Museum, had charge of the Aquarium 
for ten years till 1919 when it was transferred 
to the Department of Fisheries. 

Ever since its opening, being the first of its 
kind in Asia, it has been immensely popular 
with the public. The number of visitors rose 
(luring the year to 111,931 from 88,627 in the 
previous year. Two rates of admissions are 
charged, viz., one anna and four annas. The 
fatter rate is charged on Fridays for the benefit 
of those who would like to see the Aquarium 
under less-crowded conditions The net profit 
realized last year was Rs. 3,951. 

Pishing rights in the largo irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years ago ; these tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 


that they may be restocked periodically by the 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations. To breed the neces- 
sary fry, three fish farms are in operation, and 
the cx)nstniction of three more is in progress. 
In these the chief fish bred are the (Jourami, 
obtained from Java, the Murrel and Etropius 
suratensis, which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as in 
fresh water; all three protect their eggs \fhlle 
developing, a useful habit ; both the Gouiami 
and Etropius are largely vegetarian •in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breed- 
ing of small fishes specially addicted to feed 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These 
are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price, 
for Introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved most successful in those places where 
the local authorities have given proper atten- 
tion to the direction given. The educational 
work of the Department is becoming one of 
its most important branches whether it being 
specially training teachers for schools in fishing 
villages, in training men in the technology of 
curing, canning and oil manufacture ; in co- 
operative propaganda and in the supply of 
zoological specimens for the use of college 
classes and museums. The last named has 
filled a long-felt want and is contribut4ng ma- 
terially to the advancement of the study of 
zoology throughout India; there is now no 
need to obtain specimens from Europe. 

The development of deep-sea fishing is 
engaging the attention of Government ; splen- 
did trawl grounds are indicated off Cape Como- 
rin extending over an area of some 4,000 sq. 
miles ; other promising areas are known else- 
where, but so far the limiting factors are the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
port in the Presidency and the want of a 
deep-water harbour in the south, where steam- 
trawlers can discharge direct into store. An 
experiment in deep sea fishing made recently 
with the help of a motor launch and Danish 
Sein net failed due to the unsuitability of the 
launch employed. For the purpose of deep- 
sea. fishing experiments and for other require- 
ments of the Department such as economical 
salt transport and pearl-fishery, a second- 
hand admiralty trawler “ T.R.8.” was piir- 
clmsed dining the year and reconditioned at 
a cost of £5,699. The trawler arrived at 
Tuticorin on the 21st April. As the South- 
west monsoon was to commence shortly she 
could not bo kept at the open road-stead in 
Tuticorin and was therefore brought to safe 
ancliorage at Pamban. She proceeded to Colombo 
in the second week of October for bottom clean- 
ing in the Government slip-way there and has 
returned to Pamban. She will be engaged from 
the 15th November till the end of March 1927 
in transporting salt from Tuticorin to the fish 
curing yards on the west coast. With the help 
of this vessel, it is also proposed to carry on 
researches regarding the location of shoals 
and migration of important edible fish. 

Welfare Work-->A. remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicbolson’s Initiative, the depart- 
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mont has always rocognizod tho duty of spread- 
ing among them education and the habits of 
thrift, temperance and co-operation. The 
work has been specially successful on the west 
coast. Tho number of fishermen’s co-oporati\e 
societies in 1925-20 was 00. These societies 
it is reported worked sati'^factorilv, allowance 
being made foi llie mexpeiience and illitciaey 
ot the members JUit the foimation and 
working of eo-op('ral no societi»>s are not the 
only social activity among these fishermen. 
There is ^ vigorous temperance society at iSIaii- 
galore. The Collector of South Kanara has 
granted sites for the construction of village 
halls for the fishermen in two villages and the 
fishermen hav(‘ themselves collected Es 3,000 
for the building. In another village, Kizhiir, 
tho fishi'rmen have already eomjiletc'd a build- 
ing in which they hold meetings while one ele- 
mentary school carries on its work in tho same 
building. In Madras itself at Nadukuppam a 
temperance organisation has got to work with 
the assistance of tho Fishi'ries Dopartinent 
To promote the education of fishermen a train- 
ing institution was opened in the middle of 
1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam They arc given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been pnrcliased for the purpose, liy the end 
of June 1926, 33 schools for the flsherfolk were 
being maintained by the depaitment on the 
west coast with a total of 2,294 pujuls In 
some places the villagers themselves started tlic 
schools and then handed them over to the 
department In other places schools were 
opened by the department at the request of 
the fishermen. Ixical men arc appointed as 
honorary managers of schools 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies pnmarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — nvers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*0 per cent, of thr 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Shahl, and Dacca Divisions. 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — In many cases too effective 
— so eager ig he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea ilisha) which 
annn^y migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu il4ibeo rohUa ) and the katla (Catlet 


rarigcla (Cirrit nan nelgetay, -pTtiwm and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
valcnfer) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sca-fishes are tlie mango-fishes 
(Volynemus,) pomfrets. Tho sca-flslicrios 
are as yet little exploited, tho fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the B?iy of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler GoMen 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
resuirs showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Becords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perliaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack ot 
cold storage facilities and the los.s of tunc involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-mcreasmg d#‘- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling are now much more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difliciilt one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization tho danger 
run by the Investing public wall be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
I bv the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment In 1P23 In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fishi'ries form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fisheries Department he reconstituted on an 
improved basis as soon as tunds permit. A 
Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity a 
more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead ns to suppose that any 
can be cremated without extreme difflcuicy, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of tho general 
utilization of fish byeproducts. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
ofiScers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the news of the benefits conferred on 
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the members will constitute the best possible 
form of propaganda. The temporary abolition 
ot the Bengal Fisheries Department was regret- 
ted by many and it is hoped that it will soon 
bo revived. The flsherv wealth of Bengal is 
cnormou3 and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and piopagaiula. 

Frcsh-wat«'r mussels are used cxbm&ivcly at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases p('arls also arc found, 
in the mussels which the pear) dealers gather] 
and sell in the various iiarfs of India. The j 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing; their I 
material is almost entirely obtained from the l 
South Indian and Ceylon chank lislxcrics a'rcady 
alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present I 
confined principally to Inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of ! 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line ' 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing j 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some ! 
seven months, and a fishing population more j 
alive to their opportunities and more daring , 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay ’ 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there | 
IS less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and m the deve- 
lopment of minor maunc Industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye -products. With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of “Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two otficers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought tor 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. Tlio exp<*ri- 
ment continued until March, 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promi-^ing, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities arc needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the mediasval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible flsn, such as 
karcl, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which Is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Owing to retrenchment the appointments of 
Fisheries officers have been abolished. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
soles and sea-perches among which are Included 
the v^luahlp Jew-flshes iScicBna spp.) often! 
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attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ fish-maws’* or “ sounds,** 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Basscin and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and arc capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kiitch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the (iulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing Is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
cat^hees are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfreta 
and jew-flshes. The first named are dried In 
i the sun after being stning through the mouth 
I upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
I South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnagiri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a largo form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and rayfish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing IS not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jew- fishes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a spedea of ovstcr superior to that 
found In Bombay and Madr£^ backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
' of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 

- when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
j the beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (PZa- 
euna placenta) arc found In the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls In abundance. 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use In medicine. Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annually leased 
out by Government for about Es. 20,009. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar the other partly by this ]^ince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Miadras, for the purpose of examming the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences wat 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from Rt?. 15,000 to Rs. 25,000 in 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have 
In India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enquiry into fishery problems. 
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The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened Interest In the fishery developments, 
have had two ofiicers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Detlartxnent aud now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments In canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrete. 

Burma. 

The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma belongs by custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish. The work of the 
fisherfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
Is intensified where the proportion of the fisher- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less demoralised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
argument of the consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin. Where fishing is the principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as In the 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis- 
appear. 

Bevenue. — ^The economic value of any 
Industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the total land revenue), and there- 
fore they are one of the most important sources 
of national wealth. There are two methods 
of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amounts 
to over three lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 40 lakhs. Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only is the Pearl- 
ing Industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snal^ and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are classed 
as leasM fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals in Impor- 
tance the rest of the province, and of the five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Maubin 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
first In respect of fishery revenue, and out o» 
the total collected in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contributes at least 
a quarter. 

The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embanlonents 
round the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young fry;come down-country 
from Upper Burma. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast ore (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (3) Katfiahmyin. Tliese are generally 


made into salt fish which fetch Rs. 2 to B>a. 3 
per viss. The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagy. Most of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught in th(} rivers are generally ngathalauk, 
ngagyin, and ngamyinyin, the predaceous fish. 

Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and strcaius arc put up to 
auction, but as 110 Burman fisherman has ever 
been known to k(!ep a proper system of accounts, 
he seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his Impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
<*xceeding the value of the fisheries ; several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on thier sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand more than 
adequate securities and the furnishing as well as 
the verifying of these securities invariably 
mean much unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money both to the fisherfolk and to the Govern- 
ment staff. With a view to ameliorate uneco- 
nomic conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government recently introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, in- 
stead of an individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, the groups hold themselves severally res- 
ponsible. In order to enable the poorest of the 
actual workers to reap the benefit of their 
labours, nothing short of a co-operative system 
would be of any avail ; this co-operative system 
has been tried in Tharrawaddy District with 
some success, by this system every fisher- 
man employed in a fishery becomes a partner 
in the business and no non-fisherman can ever 
sweat the bona fide fisherman, poor though he 
be. The group system, though an improvement 
on the individual system of bidding and furnish- 
ing securities does not do away with the sweating 
system. With the gradual introduction of the 
co-operative system, which is an urgent necessity 
in the Delta District, the poorest fisherman of 
every fishing village and hamlet, after gradual 
and systematic training will, in course of time, 
be able, not only to reap the full benefit of their 
labours, but also by mutual control and aid to 
develop into a more useful and contented pea- 
santry. Fishery leases for three to five years, 
are now being granted instead of leases for only 
one year and fisherman obtaining the long-term 
leases have begun to realise the need of impro- 
ving the fisheries by clearing the streams and 
pools of that Burma post — the water hyacinth — 
and other weeds. 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish-paste) and salt-fish ; the manufactur- 
ing methods are primitive and with more in- 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably improved. 

The Punjab. 

Ths Buies and Regulations under the Fisheries 
Acts arc now applicable to the streams and livers 
' in 17 Districts and to aljl the Cqnals of tlje jPfQ- 
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Vince. Buies for some more districts have been 
drafted and are under the consideration of 
Government. The steady increase in the 
number of Fishing Licenses, each year, goes to 
show the popularity of the system of individual 
licenses. An Interesting feature of the year’s 
work is the formation of an Angler’s Fishing 
Association in Rawalpindi, with a view to help 
and co-operate with the Department In the 
preservation of the fish supply of the district. 
The experiments of stocking Miirrel iti some 
waters in Lahore, Gurdaspur, and Attock, etc., 
have not proved successful. jNo results have so 
far been achieved from the experiments in Carp 
breeding at Ohhanawan in the Gujranwala 
District. A notable success has been achieved 
in the matter of Tiout Culture in the Hills, very 
good reports having been received from anglers 
who have fished the Boas m Kulu, and the Uhl 
in Mandi. The smaller streams in Kangra liave 
also begun to show some results, a number of 
trout varying from lb. to IJ lbs having been 
caught by some officers who fished one of these 
streams in April last. Ths Ravi in Chamba has 
also been reported to contain a good number 
of trout, and His Highness the Raja is contem- 


plating the framing of Regulations for angling 
in “ Trout Waters." A 10 lb. trout was caught 
in the Ravi. 

There has been no increase in the number of 
Co-operative Societies of Fishermen. The two 
already started have been supplying fish to the 
Hill Stations of Dharmsala and Dalhousic. The 
income of the Department rose from Rs. 39,789 
in 1924-25 to Rs. 56,234 in 1925-26, whereas the 
expenditure decreased from 58,713 to 57,918 
respectively. 

Travancore. 

This state has affiliated Fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras, the Department 
has already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fisher 
and prawns. 
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Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
isation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was cir ^^ged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting 1.2'e heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankiind a duty which naturally roused 
the antagotw u of the agricultural population 
of India. Exv oration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been opioio£.3 held 


in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in J.ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a propsrty of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British, India 
(including the sAan States) on Slst March 
1924 was 228,850 square miles, or 20*8 of 
the total area. This was classed as follows : 
Reserved 103,449, Protected 7,931, Unclasbed 
State 117,470. 
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Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan 'bnows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest, vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished; — 

a) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of liajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kika- 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over largo areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, arc among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 


(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an trjmt, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by tlie great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine*(f*int<« 

gregariously at elevations of 
^000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
iCedrut d€odara)j which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Hinwa (?a-cef««), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine {Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on tne 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family {Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri” (HerUtera 
fo/nea). 


Forest Pollcy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely 


(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country, where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
tlic rainfall and on the prevention of erosloni 
and sudden floods. 


(6) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers^ for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sa 1 


forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts! 

(d) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests ** 
In the generally understood sense of the terra, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent bo 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department ot Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is the head 
of the Forest Department and is the technical 
adviser to the Government of India in forest 
matters. Under the Constitution of 1919, 
Forests were made a transferred subject in 
Bombay and Burma, whore they had long been 
administered by the Provincial Governments, 
and in 1924 the Keforms Inquiry Committee 
presided over by the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Homo Member of the Government 
of India, recommended tliat they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now imless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department tor liis province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Hangers or Deputy Hangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
iivided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial charges. — Apart from territo- 
lial charges there are various important posts 
of a non- territorial nature connected with 
Forest Rescarcli and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service.— The Forest Service 
comprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Service with a 
sanctioned total personnel of 399 officers coii- 
-isting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
(Jhiet Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 353 are to 
bo recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
service are recruited as probationers: — 

(а) by direct appointment in the United 
Kingdom and India; and 

(б) by promotion from the Provincial 
Forest Service in India. 
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Recruitment in the United Kingdom and in 
India of candidates nominated for direct 
appointment is carried out under regulations 
laid down by the Secretary of State fcr India 
and the Government of India, respectively. 
Candidates for direct api>ointment in the United 
Kingdom are required to have obtained a degree 
with honours in some brancli of Natural Science 
inaUniversity of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the final B. Sc. examination in Pure 
Science in one of the Uni\erslties of Scotland. 
A degree in Applied Science Is not considered as 
fulfilling these conditions. Candidates are re- 
quired to produce evidence that they have a fair 
knowledge efeit her German or French. Weight 
is attached to the possession of a diploma or 
degree in Forestry. 

Candidates for direct appointment in India 
are required to xiossess an Honours or a first 
class degree in Science or an M.Sc. degree of 
any class of a University incorporated by law 
in India. 

Probationers are at present trained at a 
University possessing a forest school approved 
by the Secretary of State (Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh at present), this training being 
supplemented by a practical course, partly on; 
the continent of Eurepe. j 

The process of Indianisation is steadily pro* 1 
ceeding, as may be judged from the tact that! 
out of a total of 7 probationers recruited in 1 
1924, four were Indians In addition, two' 
more Indians, who were fully trained, were j 
appointed on probation. The strength of the | 
directly recruited cadre is according to the ! 
latest official return 314, while 19 probationers 
are under control in Great Britain. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — This service was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 17 Forest Engineers. 

(3) The Provincial Service. — Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant! 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy! 
Conservators who were considered to bo fully] 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans-i 
1 erred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
Except for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Extra Deputy Conservators has been abolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservators only. The fixation of the strength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the local 
Governments, 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to 12i per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service, such promotion being made by 
local Governments. These officers are recruited 
and trained in India, their recruitment being a 
matter for the local Governments. A certain 
number of posts in this service are filled by the 
promotion of specially promising Rangers. A 
two years’ course of training for the Provincial 
Service is conducted by the Government of India 
at the Forest Research Institute and College, 
Dehra Dun, and it Is open to local Governments 
on payment of prescribed fees to depute candi- 
dates to undergo that course provided they are 
qualified for admission under the rules govern- 
ing the course. 

(4) The Subordinate Service, consisting ol 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600). The Rangers are at 


present trained &i three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Centra! Provinces and 
Madras), the Burma Forest School at Pylnmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinces). These three Institutions were estab- 
lished in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respectively. 
I’he training of subordinates below the rank of 
Banger is carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes. 

Research. — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Salnthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The Forest 
Research Institute, whicli is under tlie 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests, is in the charge of a President. 
There arc five main branches of research, 
namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest 
Rconoinic Products, Entomology and Chemistry, 
each branch being in charge of a research officer. 
In addition specialists are appointed tem- 
porarily when necessary and are attached to 
the Institute to carry out investigations in 
Biilijects of particular economic importance. 
Thus a paper pulp expert has been employed 
for some tune to investigate possible new sources 
of paper-making materials of which the forests 
of India contain abundant supplies. Besides 
this, there are the Seasoning, the Timber 
Testing, and the Wood Preservation experts 
engaged temporarily on short term contracts. 
Indian Assistants have been appointed under 
them to receive the necessary technical train- 
ing and experience in these subjects, with 
the object of eventually taking the place of 
experts if and when properly qua Ifled, 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings are being built for accommodating 
the vaiious expanded branches and the new 
niachmcry obtained from the United Kingdom, 
As a result of this and the employment of 
specialists 111 Seasoning, Timber Testing and 
Wood Preservation steady progress is being 
made in the investigations which should ulti- 
matcly lead to the fuller and better utiliza- 
tion of the raw products produced by Indian 
forests. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divlJ- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, eto. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
81st March 1924 the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 36,06,40,000 cubic feet agaiitft 
an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per annum 
, attained in the preceding quinquennium. The 
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highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred In 1921-22, when a total of 36,13,83,000 
c.ft. was reached, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 35,36,90,000 c.ft. The figures for 1921-22 
and 1923-24 represent respectively 2*3 and 2*4 
c.ft. per acre of all classes of forests . For reserved 
forests only the yield in 1923-24 was 3-7 c.ft. per 
acre as compared with 3*3 c.ft. i)er acre in 1918-19, 
the last year of the last preceding qumquennium. 
lie year 1921-22 was marked by a phenomenal 
output of teak in Burma, viz,, 600,000 tons 
(30,000,000 cubic feet), which was more than 
74 per cent, above the average annual output 
of the preceding quinquennium. With the 
output of teak for the year the revenue in Burma 
soared to Us. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
B-s. 1,30,33,692. The total outturn for the 
five years amounted to 2,476,849 tons, an in- 
crease of 751,000 tons, or 44 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding quinquennium. 

The figures for the last quinquennium show 
that in 1923-24 the ratio of timber extracted 
by Government agency t o that removed by 
purchasers was 5 to 29 compared with a ratio 
of 6 to 27 in 1919-20. During the period the 
outturn removed by Government agency rose 
by 41 per cent, whilst that removed by purchasers 
increased by 19 per cent. Timber and fuel 
to the value of B,s. 11,140 lakhs and minor pro- 
ducts, including bamboos and grass, valued at 
Ra. 376 lakhs were removed by purchasers 
during the period. For the quinquennium 
1918-19 the figures were Rs. 10,190 lakhs and 
Bs. 355 lakhs respectively. 

Reviewing the figures of outturn. Government 
in a report issued in October 1925, says: “ The 
results on the whole, considering the general 
trade depression, are most satisfactory and point 
to more Intensive working of the forests and to 
better exploitation.*' 


Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them , employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million in Native 
[ States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
j the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 50 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods : — 


Finaneiuinesults of Forest Administrationin British India from 186i-65 to 1923-24 (in lakhs 
of rupees). 


Quinquennial period. 


Gross 
revenue 
(average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average rer 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 




Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 



27*4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 

.. 


56-3 

39*3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 



66*6 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



88*2 

66*1 

32*1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



116* 7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

• • • • 


169* 6 

86*0 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

• • • • 


177*2 

98*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

• • • • 


196*6 

112*7 

83*9 

42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 



257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 



296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

• • • • 


871*3 

211*1 

160*2 

48*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

• • • • 

•• 

551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*5 
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Forests, 
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The gross revenue and surplus were Rs. 468*2 
lakhs and 119.179*4 lakhs In 1918-1 9 and Rs. 544*9 
lakhs and Rs. 195 6 lakhsm 1923-24 respectively. 
The surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 111 1918-19 
to Rs. 2,19,12,540 in 1919-20, but during the 
next three years it steadily decreased, rising 
again to Rs. 1,81,60,547 during the last year ot 
the quinquennium. The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2*1 annas per acre ot 
all classes of forest against 1*8 annas 111 1918-19. 
The total surplus rose from Rs 1,79,42,726 in 
1918-19 to Rs. 1,95,60,943 in 1923-24. Oovern- 
ment, reviewing the figures, state: ‘ ‘ Financially, 
the Forest Department has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a severe strain, even 
since the slump set in following on the short 
lived post-war boom in trade. But develop- 
ment solely with a view to increase the resource's 
and earning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it is confldentally expected that the 
improvements initiated in this quinquennial 
period will produce much better results w hen the 
slump ends.” 

Prospects. ~ The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
In a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 
but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
Inter-dependent, for it Is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
^nonomicaliy if it is availablein large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over large tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
.and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 

Forest Products : Exploitation. — The 

exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
the great timber forests which are among the 


most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various local Governments. In Madras, 
for instance, the working of the Forest panchayat 
system, whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties of forest administration which 
the villager obtains when he has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the iiccesbity for that adminis- 
tration. A further important step taken in 
regard to forest exploitation was the recniit- 
inent of a Chief Forest Engineer and a Logging 
Engineer from America. In Burma the work 
under way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of great value to 
Government from the ])oint of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the point of view of industrial develop- 
ment. Research work on the seasoning of 
timbers has been started and results which 
j promise to be of great value have already been 
I obtained. Experimental work on the manu- 
1 facture of furniture and in other similar direc- 
j tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers which are at present more 
! or less unknown. The Myitniaka River Train- 
ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, arc of more than departmental 
interest. "J'hese works have also proved of 
great value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider- 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy to be fit for cultivation. 
In the United Provincf s, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turnery, the Govern- 
ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to important results. 
These, and many other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are fully alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country. 

Agencies.— -An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs. Martin & Co , Calcutta. The Gov ern- 
[ ment of India have also appointed Messrs. W. W. 
Howard Bros., I^ondon, as their agents in 
England for the sale of Indian timbers. Local 
Governments, and the Andamans especially, 
make full use of these two agencies for the sale 
of their woods and the London agency has in 
addition been the direct means of bringing to 
the notice of outside countries the immense 
possibilities of India’s wealth in this direction. 

BibliograDhy.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a bgt 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 0 o- 
vernment Printing, India, Calcutta. ’ 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber- yielding tree 
found growing naturally in «tho Forests of India 
is Ficus elastica, a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Kbasia Hills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Charduar 


plantation IntheTezpur Sub-Division, as also 
In the Kulsl plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division in the Kamrup Division, There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Burman forests from 
; which rubber can be collected on terms quotco 
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by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Coara and Castilloain various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres belnp planted fro ml 908 onwards 
at Gersoppa. Similar attempts have been 
made in Madras : but at present Para rubber 
Is being grown as a commercial product rather 
Id Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 

confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 
Presidency. 

The iunnb(‘l ot idaotations in 1<)‘21 \^as 998, 
covering an area ot 19:?,i)li auc'^, ns against 
972 with an ait'a ot 198,018 aiies m ihe ])rcfed- 
Ingyi'ar. >J(>w land plant'd with nihbci in the.se 
cstate.s during Ihe year 1924. so l.ir lepoited 
amounted to 2.2r>t ;ierp^, arid the an'a oi old 
culthation abandoned to 1,798 aeu's sliowing 
a net iiKUMsc' of l.t")!) airi's o\ei th(‘ total 
area of 128,092 aeris Jn 1929, the total 
area nndcl i ublier was thus 129,418 ai les, wlueli 
is 1 per cent above the aiea ot the pu'Mous 
year, and of tlu^ alea only 81 918 acies were 
tapped Of tlie total aiea undei (ultivation 
.50 i)er emit, was in Ihiima, ‘.VI far cent in Tia* 
^aneole, 8 ]h' 1 (tul, m Madi.i^, 7 fun cent in 
('ochin, 2 pci cent, in Cuoig, and i pel cent in 
My.sorc. 

The total production in 1924 is repented 
to ho 15,(501,290 l()b (llc\ea 15,979,259 lbs. 


5 ^ 

r Ccaia CO, 391 lbs. and fcTeus clastica 161,646 lbs.) 
as against 14, 462, .504 lbs, Bevea 14,403,566 
Iba , Ceaia 39,938 lbs. and Picus clastica 
19,000 lf)s ) a year ago. 

Export of Rubber — The exports ot lubbcr 
l>y sea lioin Bnlish India to toieign (onntries 
during 1924-25 amounti'd to 18 milUoii lbs. 
showing an ni< reuse of 17 per cent as <‘om‘ 
parcel with the preceding year The United 
Ivingdoin ahsoilx'd 48 pei cent , Ceylon 22 per 
cent, tlic Stiaits Hcttlcinent.s 19 per cent and 
the United States ot America about 10 per cent, 
of the tot.al exports. Madia.s aceouub'd for 
ncaily 52 i)ei cent and Burma 48 per cent of 
the total tiade 

The elaily a^e^age number of ])crsons eni[)loyed 
in the plantations during 1923 was returned 
at 36,800, ot which .51,576 Avero peinianently 
employi'd and 5,22 1 temporarily eunployed, as 
(ompaied with ,4(3,528 (41,843 pi'rinanent and 
4,095 tempoi.uilj) lu the picccding year. 

Bibliography. — For fuller details see •* Dic- 
tionary oi tlie Economic Products of India ** 
and the abridged edition of the same published 
ill 1908 under the title ‘5 The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India” by Sir George W atts : and the 
“ Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” by K. S. Pearson, pub- 
lished by tlie Government Press, Calcutta, 
1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Imports of matches hefoie the war averaged 
(for the two year'. 1912-13, 1913-14) 14J million 
gross. This tigiiio lias been tailing during the 
past three years and in 1923-24 was about Hi 
miliiou gross, valued at lib I, t5, 92. 000. 

Indian timbers for matches. — In an article 
on the Indian Match industry which appeared 
in the Indian Agnculturist the woods of the 
following species are said to be employed in 
Burma for match splints : Bombax insigne, B. 
malabaricum (slmul), Anthocephalus Cadamba 
(kadam), Satcocephalus cordatus. Spondtas 
mangifera (amra), and Engelhardtia spicata 
(palash). These woods are not the best for the 


purpose, but are those most easily procurable. 
There are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly. 

The attempts to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
give promise of good results. One of these is 
in Rangoon and is owned by Chinese ; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage 
meat. Still more recently a Swedibh match 
company hax started operatioiib at Amberuatb 
outside Bombay. 


PAPER MAKING. 


There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, mz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper Is placed In India. 


During the past year an interesting experi- 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Government of India Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dim. Specially designed 
to incorporate a new system patented by Mr. 
lUitt, Cellulose Expert to the Government of 
India, the object ot this plant is to test the 
various paper-making fibres which are available 
over vast forest and hill areas in India and 
Burma , and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper milU on a commercial scale. 
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Alter many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commeaced operations at JRajah- 
mundry, on the Godavari river, during the year, 
and it is estimated that the daily output will be 
ten tons of pulp and hve tons of paper made 
from bamboos and paddy straw. In Southern 
India the Sri Minakshi Paper Mills, established 
many years ago as a small concern m Travan- 
oore State, appears to have taken a new lease 
of life and lias ordered a new plant capable of 
turning out fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam a new company has been formed and 
is said to be waiting for the arrival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufacturing 
paper pulp from bamboos has commenced 
Ofierations whilst another company has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bhabbar grass 
in the Punjab and is erecting a factory near 
the head works ot the Western Jumna Canal, 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
Of bamboo in the hinterland of Cuttack has again 
been under consideration during the year, and 
the project has been investigated afresh 
by Mr, JEtaitt on behalf of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. liaitt estimates that 
in this area alone there is sutlicicnt raw material 
for an output of 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
annum. 

Aaw Materials. —The existence of the local 
Industry id epends chiefly on the supply of Sabai 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short crops. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published on the available paper- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, since 1^75 when it was 
found that this plant — of which there are four 
chief varieties in India — yielded a fibrous paper 
^ck which made a quality of paper superior 
to raparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Baitt 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and intemodes. His results were embodied 
In the Report on the investigation of Bamboo 


or Production of Paper-pulp,’* published 
in 1911, Mr. R. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sahai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas published a pamph- 
let, Dondrocalamua Strictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Raittgave an answer to the 
question : “What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world’s shortage of paper ?” He 
said that he thought it was “ a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under ‘ possible ’ manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah grasses 
three million, India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world.” 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibgan], Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai, 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36*6 to 45*5 
per cent, of bleached cellulose. A report by Mr. 
R. S. I’earson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
on the use of elephant grasses In Assam was 
Issued in 1919. The most important species 
of grass found In the areas in which Investigation 
) has been made are Khagra {Saccharum sponta’ 

I mum) and Batta {Saccharum narenga), with 
I patciies of Nal (Phragmites karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality #f paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested m those grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Duo, 
who can also supply further detaili. 

Indian paper manufacture is protected by 
special provisions in the import tariff. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising tiie admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The TimeSt which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald^ followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier^ a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indi't with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may bo said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they wore absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thouglit of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky*s Gazette or Journal, 
Hlcky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and ho and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal HarkarUt which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of those. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, fiour- 
ishes still as the ofilcial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Eastt a daily paper which was 
Intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
'matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stooquelei in 1880. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till .the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the statu^ 
of the press, for henceforward self-respectlnS 
and able men began slowly but steadily 
Join the ranks of journalism, which had tiu 
then been considered a low profession. Sil* 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings* place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded m 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late' through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samaehar which still exists, and thus 
was iald the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day la by far the 
large.st part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 tJ the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra; Gwalior, and 
oven Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to bo temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Juno 1867 on account of the license 
of a very fevr papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
ora of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Eobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerjl flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and Military Oazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the moat famous paper in Northern India 
was the MofussUUe^ originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofmsilitey 
and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1836 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were Issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Eegulatlons and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Eegistration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Ix)rd Ripon 
In 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, wliich had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the introduction Into the Penal 
Oode of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Oflfences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
iuals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (I) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; OU) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable%matter ; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
naiMis, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation .—By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account oi 
the wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in Febniary 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Bwks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what mol iflcatlons were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Eegistration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessarv to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Eegistration of Books Act should be a major a.s 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner df the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 16 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tiie part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (s) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Ee gistration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (y) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the PrcM and Eegistra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendation 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India. — At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time to 
time." Members pay a minimum subscription 
of H.8. 10 annually. The affairs of the A^oci- 
ation are managed by a Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

ooks. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 



1,32‘) 

290 

923 

770 

3,312 

jJombay 



803 

273 

9S8* 

233 

2,025 

Bengal 



l,()(r. 

226 

337 

666 

2,976 

United Provinces 



737 

187 

323 

244 

2,537 

Punjab 



433 

107 

240 

23-5 

1,075 

Burma 



31 S 

59 

128 

19 

137 

Bihar and Orissa 



174 

34 

06 

88 

1,342 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 


168 

72 

3 

21 

154 

Assam 

.. 


50 

15 

]4 

1 

45 

North-West Frontier Province 


22 

— 

4 

.... 

— 

Ajrner-Merwara 

.. 


‘*2 

3 

17 

5 

61 

Coorg 

.. 


4 

1 

2 

— 

.... 

Delhi 

- 


127 

74 

101 

16 

104 

Total, 

1924-25 


5,312 

1,401 

3,140 

2,302 

14,728 


r 1923-24 


4,909 

1,303 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 


1922-23 


4,509 

1 ,282 

2,559 

1,951 

12,804 


1921-22 


4,083 

1,094 

2,252 

1,866 

11,807 

, 

1920-21 


3,795 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10,105 

Totals . . i 

1919-20 


3.371 

941 

2.152 

2,019 

9,162 


1918-19 


3,146 

883 

2,049 

2,092 

9,687 


1917-18 


3,155 

838 

1,997 

1,916 

10,772 


1916-17 


3,101 

805 

1,900 

1,919 

11,149 

1 

.1916-16 

•• 

3,237 

857 

2,927 

* 1,541 

10,668 


* This includes 60 i official xmblications. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Buies and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Note.— JV eu;# Agencies are distinguished by an asterisi. 


Stations. 

Title In full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Agra Akbbar 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Jain Path Pradarshak 

• • t • 

Agra •• .. ..j 

Navyug 

Dally. 

Sanadhyap Karak 

On the 3rd and Igth of every 
month. 

r 

1 

Gujarati Punch * . . . 

Sundays. 

NaVajivah 

Fridays. 

Ahmedabad .. 

Political Bhomlyo 

Thursdays. 

1 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

1 

Young India 

Thursdays. 

Akola^ Berar .. 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays* 

Akyab • • • • , . 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

AUs;arb 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

r 

i 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

Associated Press 


1 

Bhavishya 

Weekdays. 

1 

Democrat 

On first of every month. 

Allahabad •• 

Hindustan Review 


Leader 

Daily, except Mondays 


Navayug 

Daily. 


Pioneer 

Daily, 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 

.... 

Allahabad Katra 

Stri Dharam Shikshak .. 

Monthly 

AUeppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau . . 

— 

f 

Bharat 

Wednesdays. 

Amraoti • • . . < 


Mondays. 

1 

Udaya 

r 

Akali te Fardesl 

Daily except Sundays. 

Daily Vakil .. 

Dally. 


Gurumukhl Daily Rhalsa . . 

Daily. 

Amritsar 

Punjab Press Bureau 


• • • • 


Qaurai Dard 

Dally. 


Tanzeem 

Daily. 

Amroha • • • • 

Ittlbad • • • • • • 

Saturdays. 

Asansol 

Ratnakar 

Sundays. 

( 

’ Kannadiga 

Thursdays. 

Bagalkot 

Navlna Bharat . . . . 

Tuesdays. 

Bagerhat 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

I 

r Dally Post . . 

Dally. 

Bangalore •• 

J Kaslm-ul-Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

n Truth 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Barlsal 

Baiisal HItaishi > r 

1 Sundays. 


thi. Press. 
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Stations. 


Baroda . . 

Baasein, Burma.. 
Belgaum 


Benares City • • 


Bbavnagar 

Bhiwani 
Bijapar •• 


Bombay ^ 



Title in loll. 

Day of going to Press. 

i 

•M 

Jagrltl 

Shree Sayaji Vijaya 

Weekly, 

Thursdays. 

• • 

Bassein News 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 

• • 

Belgaum Samacbar 

Mondays. 


Aj 

AwazaiKhalk 

DaUy, 

Every Wednesday j 


Bbarat Jiwan 

Hindi Kesart 

Sundays. 

Thursdays, 

! 

Kashi Temperance Samachar 
Mahamandal Magazine . . 

Monthly. 

Monthly, 

i 

Trishul 

Varna srama 

Monthly. 

On Mondays and Fridays. 

r 

1 

Daily Market Eepoit 

Jain 

Saturdays. 

• • \ 

[ 

Jainbasan 

Market News 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

.. 

Sandesh 

Sundays. 

•• 

Karnatak Vaibha? 

Saturdays. 


Akhbar-Mslam 

Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Dally. 

Dally, except on Sundays. 


Aiii^ora 

Associated Press * . . 

Thursdays. 


Balaram Sporting News . . 

Beopar Samachar 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay Samachar 

Daily. 

Dally. 


Breul Co.’s Market Report 

Catholic Examiner 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 


Commercial Sporting News 

Dnyana Prakash 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Evening News of India . . 

Goan <Vorld .. .. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 


Gujarati 

Gujarati Kesarl 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 


Indian Daily Mall 

Indian Industries and Power 

Dally. 

On the 15tb of each month. 


Indian National Herald .. 

Indian Social Reformer . . 

Ismail! 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Every Saturday. 


Jam-e-Jamshed «• •• 

Kaiser-l-Hind 

Kashshaf 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Evejy Friday. 


Ehilafat Daily 

Khilafat Bulletin 

Saturdays. 
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8:}»ticn8. Title In full* Day of going to Press* 


r 

Mnfide Bozgar 

Muslim Herald 

Nawa Bal . . 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Nyayadarshak 

Ntisrat 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 


0 Amigo do Goano 

0 Anglo-Lusitano 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 


Parsl and Praja Mitra 

Daily. 


Ballway Times 

Fridays. 


Beuter’s Indian Journal . . 

Daily. 

B rabay— confl 

Beutcr’s Telegram Company Ltd. 
Busbimukh 

1st week of every month (accord- 
ing to H indu Calendar). 


Sanj Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Shri Venkateshwar Samachar .. 

Fridays. 


1 Times of India 

Daily. 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Sundays. 


Wahdat 

Daily. 


Young Messenger ot India 

Montlily. 

Bowringpet 

Kolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon 

Calangate (Qoa).. 

Akhbar Zulqarnalo 

A Voz do Povo 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 

r 

1 Alkamal 

I Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily. 

Dally. 


I Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 
j Asrijadid 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

f 

! Associated Press • 

1 Bangabasi 

Wednesaays, 

i 

1 

Basumati 

> Bengalee 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundajs, 

Calcutta .. 

1 

Bhagavan Gandhi 

Bharata Mitra 

Mondays! 

Thursdays. 


Business World 

Capital 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 


Catholic Herald of India . . 

Tuesdays. 


Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 

1 

1 

Commerce 

Wednesdays. 

\ 

1 

• 

Commercial News 

On the 10th ol each month. 

1 

. Dowejadid 

Dally. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Englishman 

Dally. 

( 

Forward 

Daily. 

1 

Gandiya 

Evoiy Friday. 

1 

Guardian .. 

Fridays. 

1 

Hindu Patriot 

Daily, except Saturday?. 

1 

1 

Hindusthan 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Uitabadt 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Indian and Eastern Engineer . . 

14th of each month. 


Indian Engineering 

Thursdays. 


Indian Mirror 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency 


1 

Industry 

Monthly 

1 

1 

Inqilab-FZamana 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Jam Gazette 

Saturdays. 

1 

Liberty 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Mahcshwari 

E\eiy Monday. 


Market Intelligence 

Dally. 


Muslim Standard 

Tri-wcekly. 


Mussalman 

Thursdays. 


Nayak 

Daily. 

Calcutta'-- CO ntd, « ] 

planters* Journal and Agricul- 

Saturdays. 

1 

tunst. 


1 

i 

Piakash 

Daily. 

1 

Rayat Bhaiidu 

Sundays. 

1 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 



Limited 



Sanjibani 

Wednesdays. 


Samay 

Wednesdays. 


Samyavadi 

Daily. 


Servant 

Daily. 


Statesman 

Daily. 


Sultan • • 

Every Wednesday. 


Swatantra 

Daily. 


Swaraj 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Telegraph .. 



United Press Syndicate ♦ . . 



Vlshwamltra 

Daily. 


V yapar 

Daily. 


Young Men of India 

Monthly. 


. World Peace 

Wednesdays. 


r Alameen 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 


t 

Saturdays. 


Kerala Sancharl 

Wednesdays. 

Calicut 

1 Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Mathrubhumi 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 



jPhursdays. 

1 

Mitavadi 

Daily. 

1 

West Coast Reformer 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


t West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Station!. 

Title In full. 

Day of going to Prest. 

1 

Azad • • • • 

Cawnpore Journal 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Dally Vartaman 



Hurrlat 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Cawnpore .. ..•< 

Prabha 

Monthly, 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 

Saturdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Zamana 

25th day of every month. 

Chandernagore 

Probartak 

Bi-monthly. 

Chindwara 

Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Chlasurah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyotl 

Wednesdays. 

Cochin ^ 

Cochin Argus 

Cochin News Agency .. 

Malabar Herald . . . . . . 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Cochin Mattancherry 

Malabar Islam .. .. .. 

....... 

Cocanada 

Ravi 

Thursdays. 

r 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Ceylon Daily News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 


Ceylonese .. ^ 

Ceylon Independent 

Dally. 

Daily. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Ceylon Observer 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Colombo •• •• ... 

Dinakara Prakasa 

Dlnamina 

Dravida Mitran 

Mondays, Tnesdays» Thuisdays 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Qnanartha Pradipaya 

Islam Mittiran 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Lakmlna 

People 

Daily except Sundays. 

Daily. 


Sarasavi Sandaresa 

Times of Ceylon 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 

Contai 

. Nlhar 

Mondays. 

Cattack •• .. 

(Jtkal Deepica 

Indian Sunday School Journal . • 

Fridays. 

Monthly. 

Dacca 

pacca Gazette 

, Dacca Prakash 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Darjeeling •• •• «>• 

Darjeeling Times and Planteis’ 

Tuesdays, 

Gazette. 



Alaman 

Daily. 


Arjun 

Daily. 


Asia 

Daily. 


Associated Press 

Comrade 

Wednesdays. 


Daily Hamdard 

Daily except Fridays. 


Edwin Haward* 

General News Agency and Book 

Dally. 


Depot. 

General News Bilimaran . . 

Hindu Sansar 

Weekdays. 


Hindustan Times . . 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency 

Mabeswari ( Hindi) 

Weekly. 

Delb) •• 

MaU Trading 

National News Agency . . 

Quam 

Monthly, 

Weekly, 


Rajasthan 

Tuesdays. 


Riyasat 

Sabha 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 


Swarajya 

Daily. 


Tej 

Dally. 


Tamadun 

Monthly. 


Vijaya 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Hindi Paper 

Weekly Moballig 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Bharat Sewak . . 

f 

Dharwarvrltt 

Wednesdays! 

1 

Kamatakavritta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

Dhaiwar •• •• 

Earm Veer 

Fridays. 

Kaja Hansa 

Dally. 

1 

. Vijayla 

Daily. 

Dhulia .. .. 1 

Ehandesh Vaibhay 

Fridays, 

Saturdays, 

Prabodh 

Dlbrugaih 

. Times of Assam 

Fridays. 

Gauhati 

. Assamiya .. 

Saturdays. 

Gorakhpur 

. Swadefih .. 

Saturdays. 

Guntur 

. Deshabhimanl 

Daily. 

Howrah •• .. 

. BisvaDuta 

Daily. 

( 

' Musheer-i’Deccan 

Daily. 

Hyderabad^ Deccan -j 

Sabifa-l-Rozana 

Dally. 

[ Usman Gazette 

Dally. 


Bharatyasi 

Daily. 


Hindu . . 

Daily. 

1 

Musaflr 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind .. 

Frakash 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Sird Journal 

W^nesdays. 


Sind Mail 

Dally. 


. Sindyasi 

Dally. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Presr. 

r 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 

Tuesdays. 

1 

vertlser. 


Jaffna .. .. -s 

J affna Catholic Guardian . . 

Saturday Mornings 

1 

Sithla Veda Pathukavalan 

Fortnightly. 

L 

Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnai) • • 

Hindu Organ 

Wednesdays. 

Jalgaon ^Khandosh) 

Pragatik 

Weekly. 

Jaramoala 

Dally Bcopar Patar 

Daily. 

Jbansi . . . . | 

Free India 

Fridays. 

Sahas 

Sundays. 

JhansiCity.. 

Nyaya 

Wednesdays, 

Jubbulpore .. .. [ 

India Sunday School Journal . . 
Karmaveer 

Third Thursday of every month, 
Fridays. 

r 

Alwahid 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Bharat 

Daily 


Chowkidar 

Fridays. 


Daily Gazette 

Daily, 


Kesari 

Daily, except Sundays. 


New Times 

Daily. 

Karachi .. •• 

Parsi Sansar 

Saturdays, 


Reuter's Telegram Company, Li- 

...- 


mi ted. 

Rozana Biupar 

Dally. 


Kozana Samachar 

Daffy. 


Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 

1 

Weekly Memon Samachar 

Thursdays. 

Kara! Kudl .. | 

Dhana Vysia Ootran 

Kuraaran 

Fridays. 

Wednesday. 

Khulna 

Khulna Basi 

Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

VIdyavilas 

Fridays. 

r 

Kerala Varathi .. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

j 

Malayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Kottayam . . . . 

Malayalam Daily News . . 

Daily. 

Nazrani Deepika 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 

1 


days. 

[ 

Powraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

r 

Kanara News 

Thursday. 

Kumta < 



r 

Kanara Leader 

Thursday. 

r 

Akall 

I Dally. 


Akhbar-i-Am 

Daily. 


Associated Press • 

Bande Mataram 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Congress Publicity Bureau 

Daily (Sundays exo^i^pted). 

Lahore .h 

Daily Karamvir 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Daily Milap . , 

Daily U^eshak 

Daily Urdu Iltlfag 

Dally Zamindar 



Desh 

Daily. 


Darpan 

Daily. 
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Title InlnU. 


Day of going to Press, 


f Haq 
I K^esari 

1 Muslim Outlook 


Lahore contd. 


Palgham-i-SuIah 

Panth 


Pratap 

Eajput Gazette 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Scientillc World 

Siyasat 


Sudarshan 

Sunday Times 
The People 

Tribune 

N. W. tlailway Uuiou Gazette 
Watau 

( Khairkhah 
[ Larkana Gazette . . 

f Advocate 
i Anand 

I Associated Press . . 

I Daily Hamdam .. 

1 Haqiqat 
I nindusthani 
I Indian Dally Telegraph . . 

^ Indian Witness 

I Kaukab-i-Hind 
I Lucknow Times .. 

I Muslim Gazette . . 

, Oudh Akhbar 

I Patriot 

1 Provincial Publicity OlFicer* 
TTio Iliique.. 

< Daily Commercial News . . 

\ Dally Market Report 


f ALMazmun 
I Andhra Patrika .. 

I Anglo-Indian 
I Associated Press . , 

I Azadtiind .. 

I Catholic I^eader .. 

I Christian Patriot . . 

I Daily Express 

, Desabhakatan 
Jnana Jothi 
Hindu 

Indian Railway Journal 
Indian Review 
Jaiiararthamani .. 
Jarida-l-Rozgar .• 
Justice 
Law Times 
Madras Mail 


Fridays. 

Daily, ex(.ept Sundays. 

Dally. 

‘Sundays and Wednesdays, 

Daily, exceiit Sundays. 

Daily. 

1st, 8th, leth and 24th of every 
month. 


Monthly. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily, 
lii -weekly. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Every Satuiday. 


On the first of evciy month 
Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. , 

Daily, except Sunday and Mon- 
day mornings. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

1,5th of every month. 

Monthly. 

Weekdays. 

Saturday s. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 
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Statlonti 


TlUe In fnU. 



Day of going to Press. 


r 

Muhammadan 



Monda}'8 and Thursdays. 



Mukhbir-l-Deccan . . 



Wednesdays. 



Nyayadipika 

, . 


Daily, 



New India 

, , 


Dally. 

Madras — contd, •• 








Reuter's Telegram Company, 

Ltd. 



1 

Shamshul Akbbar 



Mondays. 


1 

Swadesa Mitran . . 



Daily. 


1 

Swarajya.. 



Diily. 


1 

To-day 



Daily. 

Madnra 

, . 

South Indian Mail 



Mondays. 

Mandalay . . 

•• 

Upper Burma Gazette 



Dally. 


r 

A Terra 



Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Margao (Ooa) 

i 

Notlclas 



Mondays. 


L 

Ultramar 



Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattanchorl • • 


Chakravarthl , • 



Saturdays. 

Meerut 


Roznama Qaum .. 



Daily. 

Mhow 


Satyarth Patrlka . . 



Thursdays. 

Mirpurkbas. . 


Mirpurkbas Gazette 



Wednesdays. 

Mirpur City 


Khichrl Samachar 



Saturdays. 

Moiilmeln . . 


Moulmein Advertiser 



Daily. 

Mount Hoad, Madras 


Hindu 



Dally, except Sunday?, 

Mussoorie 


Mussoorie Times . . 



Thursdays. 

Muttra 


Jain Gazette 



Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 


Kerala Dheeplka . . 



Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 


Weekly Sewak 



Weekly. 

Mymenslngb 


Cbaru Mihir 



Tuesdays. 


r 

Sadhvi 



Thursdays. 

Mysore . . 

••1 

Sampadabhyud aya 



Daily, except Sundays. 


1 

Wealth of Mysore. . 



Do. 

Hagercoil . . 


Travancore Times 



Tuesdays. 



Desha-Sowak 



Mondays. 



Hitavada 



Wednesdays, 



Maharashtra 



Tuesdays. 



Khabbar 



Daily. 



Marwarll 



Tuesdays. 

Nagpur 


Pranavlr 



Mondays and Thursdays. 



Samaj Sewak 



Mondays. 



Sankalpa .. 



Daily. 



Sankalpa Mahal . . 



Fridays. 



Swatantrya 



Daily, except Mondays. 


1 

L 

Young Patriot 



Sundays. 

NalniTal .. 


Nainl Tal Gazette.. 



Wednesdays. 

Nasik 


Lnksatta . . 



Saturdays. 

Nausbahro . . 


Shakti 



Mondays. 


r 

Uiarlo de Noite . . 



Dally. 


1 

Heraldo 



Dally, except Monday? . 

Nova Goa . . 







1 

O’Debate 



Mondays. 


1 

0‘Heraldo 



Daily, except Sundays and 

holidays. 


r 

South of India Observer and Nil- 

Daily issue, except Sundays. 

Ootacamnnd 

i 

girl News. 
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Nilgiii Times 

•• 

•• 

Wednesdays. 



The Press. 
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StftUODI. 

Title in fnl!. 

Day of going to Press. 

Oral . • 

Pandharpur 

•• 

Utsah 

Pandhan Mitra . • 

Thursdays. 

Sundays. 

Panpssa 

PaDjim; Qoa . . 

Panir • • 

•• 

Kangal 

O'Crente 

UttaraTharaka 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Patna 

( 

Behar Herald 

Express 

Searchlight 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Pen • • • . 

•• 

Kolaba Samachar 

Fridays. 



Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Poona 


Eesarl 

Tuesdays. 



Mahratta 

War Cry 

Sundays. 

Monthly. 

Poona City.. 

{ 

Satyagrahee 

Servant of India 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Quadlan (rfa Batala} 

..H 

1 

Alfazal 

Alhakam 

AlfaTooq 

Nur 

Review of Religions fin English.) 
Do. (in Urdu) . . 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Qnetta 

- 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Balil^Istan Herald Daily Bulle- 
tin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily . 

Quilon 

1 

Desabhitnani 

Malayan 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Rajkot 

r 

t 

Kathiawar Opinion 

Kathiawar Times 

Lohana Hltochhu 

Bi-weekly. 

Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 

.. 

Saurashtra 

Dally. 



Burma Sunday Times 

Burma Exchange Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 



Chinese Daily News 

Free Burma 

Daily. 

Rangoon . . . . 


New Burma 

New Light of Burma 

Tri-wcekly. 

Dally, except Mondays. 



Rangoon Daily News 

Rangoon Evening Post .. 

Thursdays. 

Week-days. 



Rangoon Gazette 

Rangoon Times 

Rangoon Mail 

The Sun 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Ratnagirl . • 

{ 

Bakool 

Balvant 

Satva Shodhsk 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays, 
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Stations. 


Eawalpindi . . 


Samastipur.. 

Satara 

Satara City « . 


Secunderabad 

Shahjahanpur 


Sholapur . , 


Silchar 

Simla 

Sukkur 


Surat 


Sylhet 

Tinnpvellv 

Trichlnopoly 

Trtchur 

Tirupur 


Tiruvalla , . 


Trivandrum 


Udipi 

Vizagapatam 

Wal 

Wardha 
Ymeotal .. 



Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Daily Prein 

Daily. 


Frontier Bulletin 

Saturdays. 

L 

Shanti 

Daily. 


Vigilant 

Saturdays. 

, , 

Shubba Such aka 

Fridays. 


Prakash 

WednesdaySf 


Hyderabad Bulletin 

Dally, 

i 

Notice Sheet 

Daily. 

.. 

Sarpunch 

Daily. 

r 

Ealpataru 

Sundays 

< 

Karmayogi 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays . 


Sholapur Samachar 

i 

Nava jug 

Monthly. 

t 

Surma 

Sundays . 

. 

Sunday Times Simla Edition 

Mondays . 

.. 

Sindhl 

Saturdays. 


Deshbandhu 

Daily, except Sundays. 


X)e 3 hi Mitra 

Thursdays. 


Deshodaya 

Tuesdays. 


Gnjrat Mittra and Gnjarat Darpan 

Saturdays* 


Jain Mitra 

Wednesdaj’si 


Na yay 11 ga Weekly 

Monthly. 


Peoples* Business Gifts . . 


Praia Pokar 

Wednesdays. 


Samachar 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Surat Akhbar 

Sundays, 


Paridarsaka 

Wednesdays. 


Ealpaka 

Monthly. 


Wednesday Review 

Wednesdays. 


Lokaprakasam , , 

Mondays. 


Commercial News. . 

Daily, except Sundays. 

i 

Kerala Kahalam 

Wednesdays. 

i 

Kerala Taraka 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Bharata Kesaii 

Bl-weekly. 

1 

j 

Samadarsi 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 


Travancore Press Service 


i 

Trivandrum Dally News.. 

Daily. ^ . 


Western Star 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 


Satyagrahi 

Thursdays. 

• • 

Andhra Advocate 

Fridays. 


Modavritta 

Mondays. 

) 

Vrittasar 

Mondays. 

i 

Maharashtra Dharma 

Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

i 

Rajasthan Keaari.. 


Lokaraat . . 

Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An event of groat importance in the history 
of Indian banking was tlie formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imiierial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject ot a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Ciurency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of tha desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in India. 

The Presidency Banks: — The history o’" 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Oovernment falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
IX)riod was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currenev 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
wore given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third iieriod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were deiioB- 
ited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minoi 
modihcations until 1920. During the wai, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
I’residency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank : — ^Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XL VII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
tho Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of tho Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of— 

(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board; 

{b) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries ot the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of tho Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
IS entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or tho safety 
of tho Government balances, and if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to bo a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
attecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without tho approval in writing 
of tne Governor-General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the Increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Preside' ncy Banks con- 
sisted of 3i crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 500 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7^ crores in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs. 125 lias been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of tho Bank Rs. Hi 
crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The reserve fund of the Bank is 
Rs. 4,92,50.000 and the Balance Sheet of 30th 
June 1926 showed tho Government Balance 
at Rs. 32,54,88, 90 :l Other Deposits at 
Rs. 75,30.56,822 and Cash Rs. 45,03,12,967 
with a percentage of Cash to liabilities of 
41-469 
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Class of Business : — The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in denning absolutely the class of business 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor i}olnts. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank's business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 19L1 and Is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alio, for the 
following important matters: — 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India Is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(2) The Bank will hold all the TreaBar> 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
Its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three I’residency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, Including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


Managing Governors 


The Directorate. 

t Sir Norcot Warren, k.O.i.e. 

Sir N. M. Murray, Kt. 


Presidents f Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards, 
Calcutta — 

H. C Edmondson, Esq. 

Baja Kcshee Case Law, c I.E., M.L.c 

D. S McClure, Esq. ,, 

Bombay — 

E. J Bunbury, Esq 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., O.I.E., M.B.E. .. .. 

J. G. Bidiand, Esq. (off9.) 

Madras — 


President. 

Vice-President, 

Secretary. 

President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 


C. E Wood, Esq. .. .. President. 

B C M. Strouts, Esq Vice-President. 

W. Lamb, Esq. ., Secretary, 

Controller of Currency . . . . H. Denning, Esq., i.O.s, 


Nominated by Government, 

The Hon 'bio Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, k.O.i.e. Nagpur. 
The Hon’ble Sir Dmshaw E. Wacha, Kt., j.p., Bombay. 

Sir. Eajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.i E., K.C.V.O., Calcutta. 
Sir Ganga Bam, Kt., C.I.E., M.v.o., Lahore. 


Manager in London. 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt. 


LOCAL Head offices. 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

London Office. 

22, Old Broad Street, E. C. 2, 


Branches. 

Burra Bazaar, Calcutta. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay, 
Mount Road, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Aimer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alloppey. 

Ambala. 

Ambala Cant. 


Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Asansol. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly . 

Basse! n. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan Jam), 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhllsa (Sub- Agency), 
Bhlnd (Sub-Agency), 
Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calicut. 

Oawnpore. 

Chandpore, 

Chapra. 

Chittagong. 



Cocanada, 

Ckjchin. 

Ooimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Cuddalore. 

Guddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga. 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dlbrugarh, 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawali. 

Farrukbabad. 

Ferozepore. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 

<i)odbra. 

Gogra . 

Gorakhpur. 

Gojranwala. 

Guna (Sub-Agency). 
Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Jndore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalna.. 

Jalpaigurl. 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansi 

Jubbulpore. 


The Imperial Bank, 


J ullundur City, 

Karachi. 

Kasur. 

Katni 

Khandwa. 

Khamgaon. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masuiipatam. 

Meerut. 

Mirzapore. 

M outnomery . 
Moradabad. 

Moiilmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie* 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nainl Tal. 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam. 

Nellore. 

Nowshera. 

Ootacamund. 

Parbhani (Sub-Agency). 
Patna. 

Peshawar. 
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Peshawar City (Sub-Agency), 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

Raichur. 

Raipur. 

Raisina (Dellii). 
Rajahmundry, 

Rajkot. 

Rangoon. 

Rangpur. 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad (Sub-Agency). 
Serajgunge. 

Shillong. 

Shivpuri (Sub-Agency.) 
Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitiipur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir)- 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Surat City. 

Tellicherry. 

Thana. 

Tinnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

UJJain. 

Vellore. 

Vifamgaum, 

Vlzagapatam. 

Vlzianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various 1 
descriptions of business which the Bank may I 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact j 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are • 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of : — 

(a) Stocks, Ac., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
GeneraMn-Council . 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

(et Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(/) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
Immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and. 
If authorised by the Central Board, In e. 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 

I securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General In 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, b, c. 

(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(6) Buying end selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 

up estates. ^ 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 
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(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such j 
bills, <S;o., bills of exchange payable out of India j 
at any usahoe not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(16) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 
(a) For a longer period than six months , 
(ft) upon the security of stock or shares ol 
the Bank ; 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immoveable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount wdiich may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities ot at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1926 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 
Subscribed Capital 


Capital Paid up.. 

Reserve . . 

Public Deposits . . 

Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 
per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the 
Paper Currency Act, 
against Inland Bills 
discounted and pur- 
chased per contra . . 

Contingent Liabilities . . 

Sundries 


Rupees 


Rs. a. p- 
11,25,00,000 0 0 


6.62.50.000 0 0 

4.92.50.000 0 0 

32,54,88,963 G 5 
75,30,50,822 5 4 


73,34*370 7 6 


1,19,13,80,156 3 ^ 


Assets. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Government Securities . . 

20,09,88,971 1 

2 

Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act . , 

1,19,90,664 0 

14,91,96,801 9 

9 

Loans 

11 

Cash Credits 

27,75,31,834 13 

0 

Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased. 

6,04,67,202 15 

2 

Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased 

1,26,24,073 8 

2 

Bullion . . 



Dead Stock . . . . ' 

2,76,3*2,445 5 

4 

Liability of Constituents 
for Contingent Liabi- 
lities per contra 


Sundries . . 

41,*9*l*h7 14 

2 

Balances with other 
Banks 

4,43,417 10 

0 


74,10,67,188 13 

8 

Cash 

45,03,12,967 5 

7 

Rupees 

1.19,13,80,156 3 

3 


The above Balance Sheet includes. — 

Deposits in London £ 919,761-17-4 ; Advances in London £ 1,062,311-18.9; Cash and 
Balances at other Banks in London £ 33,242-9-10. 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods dunng the last 40 years or so : — 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 



Total. 

30 JTunc 

1881 . . 

230 

61 



63 

344 

1913 . . 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 1 

552 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 1 

714 

1901 .. 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

649 

213 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 . . 

801 

663 

170 

1634 



j 



26 January 
1921. 

364 

206 

138 

708 


30th June 1921 
„ 1922 

1923 
„ 1924 

„ 1925 

„ 1926 


2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 


IMPERIAL BANK. 



The Imperial Bank, 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the tota.' Capita 
rieserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below : — 


In Lakhs oj Rupees, 


- 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 1 

Other 1 

deposits. 

Proportion ct 
Govemmeno 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 1. 

3 1st Uecoinber. 








1896 



360 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 per cenf 

1901 



360 

213 

340 

1463 

14‘3 


1906 



360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 


1907 



360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 


1908 



360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 


1909 



360 

318 

307 

3265 

7*4 


1910 



300 

331 

339 

3234 

9*7 


1911 



360 

340 

438 

3419 

9*6 


1912 



375 

361 

426 

3578 

9-0 


1913 



375 

370 

587 

3644 

11*8 


1914 



376 

386 

561 

4002 

10'6 


1915 



375 

369 

487 

3860 

9*5 


1916 



375 

35S 

520 

4470 

9*0 


1917 



375 

363 

771 

6771 

9-3 


1918 



375 

340 

864 

5097 

12-9 


1919 



375 

355 

772 

7226 

8*8 


1920 



375 

375 

901 

7725 

9*6 


30th J line 

(Imperial 







Rank). 









1921 



547 

371 

2220 

7016 

21-8 


1922 



562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18-6 


1923 



562 

435 

1256 

7047 

13-5 


1924 



662 

457 

2208 

7662 

20*2 


1025 



562 

477 

2262 

7588 

20*7 


1926 



562 

492 

3254 

7530 

27*4 

„ 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 

Bank ov Bengal. 



i 

Capital. 

1 

Reserve. , 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December. 1 

1896 . . . . i 

200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

per cent 

1900 


200 

103 

165 

682 

243 

136 

11 


1905 


200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

ti 

1906 


200 

160 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 


1907 


200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 


1908 


200 

165 

178 

1576 

607 

349 

13 

II 

1909 


200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

II 

1910 


200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

II 

1911 


200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

• 1 

1912 


200 

186 

234 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

11 

1913 


200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

„ 

1914 


200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

II 

1916 


200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

II 

1910 

• • • • 

200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

II 

1917 

• • • • 

200 

t 221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

,, 

1918 


200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

li 

1919 


200 

f 200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

II 

1920 


200 

t 210 

434 

3398 

1221 . 

910 

19^ 



* Includes Bs. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments. 

t ,• •• 

t .. 26 „ 


30 



6io The Exchange Banks. 

Bank of Bombay 



— 


1 Capital. 1 

1 

Eeserve. 

i 

Govt, j 
depo- 
sits. 

Other 1 
depo- 
sits. 1 

Cash, j 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1895 



100 

51 

70 

358 

228 

J05 

11 percent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

+32 

129 

89 

11 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 „ 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

33 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 1 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

100 1 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

106 ! 

200 

1 1015 

4 ; 7 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 I 

183 

1 1081 

646 

202 

15 „ 

1915 



100 

100 

136 

; 1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 I 

112 

1 1367 

667 

312 

15 

1917 



100 

92 i 

235 

1 2817 

139n 

744 

17^ „ 

1918 



100 

101 ! 

177 1 

j 1749 

542 

353 

IBit „ 

1919 



' 100 

110 1 

262 1 

j 2756 1 

9 28 

31 

19^ „ 

1920 



100 

120 ! 

349 1 

: 2748 1 

876 

298 

22 


Bank or Madras. 


1895 


• - i 

50 

16 

4.5 

278 

144 

45 

10 

per cent 

1900 


• . 1 

60 1 

22 

3.5 

260 

82 

67 ' 

8 

1905 



60 ' 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 ' 

10 


1906 



60 

32 

64 

355 

1.51 

81 

10 

J, 

1907 



60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 ' 

10 


1908 


. . 1 

60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 ^ 

11 


1909 


! .1 

60 1 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 


1910 



60 1 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 ! 

12 


*911 


. . 1 

60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 


1 

75 1 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 


1913 



75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 



75 ! 

76 

91 

761 

267 

131 

12 


1915 



75 1 

65 

86 

803 

2.56 

184 

12 


1916 



75 1 

55 

104 

900 

286 

161 , 

12 


1917 



75 

'^0 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 ' 



75 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 


1919 



75 1 

45 

104 

2215 

436 

175 , 

12 


1920 



75 i 

45 

118 

1579 

605 

211 

18 



Imperial Bank. 

30th June. 


1921.. 

547 

371 

22,20 

70,16 

34,34 

16,52 

16 per cent 

1922. . 

562 

411 

16,72 

63,36 

3.3,95 

900 

16 

192.3.. 

562 

435 

12,56 

70,47 

29,13 

925 


1924.. 

662 

457 

22,08 

76,62 

21,95 

11,75 

16 

1926.. 

562 

477 

22,52 

75,88 

35,82 

14,13 

16 

1926.. 

562 

492 

32,54 

75,30 

45,03 

21,88 

16 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrjinj? on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the Unit(‘d 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India ; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India‘8 trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their br..nche8 are situated. 

At one time the Banks earned on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with moiiej 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the borne offices of the Banks attracting de. 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of monev actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Dlrectoi- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 



The Exchange Banks. 6ii 


TOTAL Deposits op all Exohanob Banks 
SECURED IN India. 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1895 




1030 

1900 




1050 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1912 




2953 

1913 




3103 

1914 




3014 

1915 




3354 

1910 




3803 

1017 




5337 

1018 




6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 




7338 

1023 




6844 

i924 




7063 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the quebtion of the invest 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con"' 
serns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of billT drawn against imports 
find exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
ind is carried through iiowever for the 
part by Branches oitside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
it maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
BS with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the cxpoit business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and m view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able howe\er by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated Slst December 1924 of 
tne uudemoted Banks will give some idea of this 


Liability on Bills op Exchange rb-dA- 
OOUNTED and STILL CURRENT. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 8,577,000 
and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. .. .. .. 096.000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 12,815,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 4,535,000 

National Bank of India, Ld. . . . . 7,023,000 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld... 13,402,000 


47,373,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to rc-discouTits of Tiidian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in otiier parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be mferied that bills drawn in 
India form a very laigc proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ siglit and may either be “ clean" 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in lespect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at homo or agaiii'-t credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement Hiey 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that piesiiniing they are rediscounted 
as soon as they r(*aeii London the Exchange 
Banks are ab’e to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
lo wait for three months whicii would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that al- bill® 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
dlseount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal * — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Vurehase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable m India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not he given in detail. 

An interesting evint in Indian Banking 
history is the receht entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English ** Big Five.’’ 
This has been iirought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank. 



'Joint Stock Banks 
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Tho following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at Slat December 1925 : — 

in Tkoutand* of t. 


Name. 


Banco Naoional Ultramarino 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. . . 

Uhartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China, Ltd. 

Comptolr National D*Escompte de Paris 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn.. . 
Imperial Bank of Persia 

International Banking Corpn 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

Mitsui Bank, Ld 

National Bank of India, Ld 

Netherlands Trading Society 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank . . 

P. & O.Banking Corpn., Ltd 

Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. .. 

Yokoh ama Specie Dank, L t d, ^ ^ 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

1 Deposits. 

6,668 

8,888 

64,779 

5,260 

1,418 

26,700 

3,000 

4,000 

51,134 

10,000 

3,082 

219,191 

1,000 

360 

6,693 

2,364 

7,633 

65,107 

650 

470 

4,842 

1,000 1 

1,801 

17,268 

14,372 1 

10,000 

337,178 

1,050 1 

1,860 

14,717 

6,000 1 

4,740 

47,586 

2,000 1 

2,800 

33,168 

6,866 

3,648 

34,350 

4,713 ! 

2,072 

15,861 

2,594 

160 

8,246 

5,000 I 

2,412 

43,508 

10,000 1 

8,950 

55,316 


Cash and 
Investments. 


60,827 

13,0i0 

13,983 

81,607 

4,962 

22,923 

6,897 

3,886 

120,211 

8,016 

16,933 

19,208 

10,889 

7,684 

3,706 

18,284 

38,626 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparativeiy 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it wag a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in di faculties. 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and the lo-s 
of ctmfldence caused by the failure of that Bank 
Faulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events ol ten years ago 
confidence has been largely restored. But in 
April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation. 
Ihe effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged In the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets ; — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, Ld., affiliated to P. & 
0. Banking Corporation, Ld. 

Bank of Baroda, Ld 

35 

44 

935 

439 

30 

22 

633 

336 

Bank of India, Ld. 

100 

78 

1,010 

454 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

20 

11 

130 

66 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

168 

100 

1,693 

1,416 

Industiiai Bank of Western India, Ltd. 

39 

2 

48 

14 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 

12 

6 

87 

17 

Karachi Bank, Ld. . . < 

2 

1 

86 

16 

Punjab National Bank, Ld 

30 

20 

742 

291 

Shilotri Bank, Ld 

4 


24 

18 

Union Bank of India, Ld 

39 

*’*6 

21 

51 



London Agents oj Banks in India. 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India : — 


In Lakhs of rupees. 
Capital, Reserve, Deposits. 


1870 


9 

1 

13 

1875 


14 

2 

27 

1880 


18 

3 

63 

1885 


18 

5 

94 

1890 


33 

17 

270 

1895 


63 

31 

566 

1900 


82 

45 

807 

1006 


133 

56 

1155 

1907 


229 

63 

1400 


1908 

Capital, 
.. 239 

Reserve, 

69 

Deposits 

1626 

1909 

.. 266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2565 

1911 

.. 285 

126 

2529 

1912 

.. 291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

132 

2259 

1914 

251 

141 

1710 

1915 

281 

156 

1787 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

162 

3117 

1918 

436 

165 

4059 

1919 

539 

224 

5899 

1920 

837 

265 

7114 

1921 

.. 938 

300 

7689 

1922 

802 

261 

6163 

1923 

689 

284 

4442 

1926 

690 

380 

6250 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR COBRESRONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


London Office — Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Address. 


Imperial Bank of India . . 

Other Banks db Kindred Firms, 
Allahabad Bank 


Bank of India 

Bank of Morvi 

Central Bank of India 
Grlndlay <fe Co 

Karnani Industrial Bank 

King's Branch (Calcutta) ] 

„ „ (Bombay) j 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Bankingtfr Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 
Exchange Banks, 

American Express Co., (Inc.' 

Banco Nacional Ulti’amarino . . 
Bank of Taiwan . . 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 

Comptoir National d’Escomptc 
de Paris 

Eastern Bank 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 
International Banking Corpora- 
tion 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto. (Cox’s Branch) . . 
Mercantile Bank of India 
National Bank of India . . 
Nederlandsche Handel- M a a t- 

schappij 

Nederlandsche Indische Handels* 

bank 

P. A 0. Banking Corporation . . 

Sumitomo Bank 

Thomas Cook & Son 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 


London Office 

f National Provincial Bank 
I P. & O Banking Corpn. 

Westminster Bank 
National Provincial Bank (Hoi 
born Circus Brandi) 

Lloyds Bank 

London Office 

Barclays Bank 


Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 

London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

National Provincial Bank 

London Representative . . 
London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


22 Old Broad Street, E. C. 
2 , 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
117-122, Leadeiiliall StrecS 
E C. 3. 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 
15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

42, Gracechurch St.,E.C.3. 
54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. 1. 

168, Fenchurch Street, E. 

C. 3. 

42, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
5, Thieadneedle St., E.C.2. 
Ditto 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 

C. 3. 

9, Bishopsgate, E. C 2 
Gresham House, 25, Old 
Bread Street, E C. 2. 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

8-13, King William Street, 
EC. 4. 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
33-36, King William Street, 
E. C, 4. 

36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

42, Gracechurch St., E.C. 3. 
Ditto 

15, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

27, Old Broad Street,E.C.2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street, 

E. C. 3. 

67, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 

7, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff ** Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs " in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Onder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff's position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, w’th limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all liis own money, he 
still requires say Bs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon appro? ches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect ol such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Ba,nk8 for discount under tlieir endorsencent. 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawerp. 
The extent to which any one shroff may gram 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, m., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very ciose toucft with all tho traders to wnoru 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount tho bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above tho Bank’s rate of 
discount, or IJ °/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly liigher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for bu8ine8<i 
IS not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay, 

The shroffs who engage in tho class of ’c>usiDe8s 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being earned on by Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex - 
change business throughout India, but there Is 
no doubt that this is done to a very cousideral le 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Forme^y e?ch Presidency Bank fixed its 1 a rale at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own BanK Bate, and the rates were not uniform. | such advances or discounts are granted at from 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for tho j one-lialf to one per cent, over the official rate ; 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the I but this does not always apply and in tho raon- 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans ' soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
against Government securities only and advances ! nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as ' tion is granted at tho official rate or even less. 

Tho following statement shows the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was 
constituted : — 


Tear. 

Ist Half-year. 

2nd Half-year 

Yearly average. 

1921 





6*038 

5*108 

<■>*573 

1922 

. , 




7*132 

4*610 

6*821 

1928 



j.. 


7*419 

4*6 

6*969 

1924 

. . 


. . 


8*0.s 

5 315 

6 682 

1925 





6*585 

4 701 

5 643 

1926 





5 651 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing Houses in India are and to receive in exchange all cheques dra\^n 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Ilangoon, on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first the cheques have been received and delivered 
two are by far the most important. The the representative of each Bank advises the 
members at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the diiference between his 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English total receipts and deliveries and the setthng 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
and any application for admission to a Clearing The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
must be proposed and seconded by two members the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- during the course of the dav and the latter in 
isting members. turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken the balances due to the cieditor Banks. In 
by the Imperial Bank at each of th? places practice however all the members keep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled by cheques and book 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques entries thus doing away with the necessity fer 
he may have negotiated on other members cash In any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below : — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In lakhs of Rupees, 





Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras. 

j Rangoon. ! Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total 

1901 



Not 

6511 

1338 

Not 

178 

8327 




available 



available 



1002 




7013 

1295 


268 

8576 

1903 




8762 

1464 


.<40 

10560 

1004 




9492 

1536 


365 

11293 

1905 




:G927 

1660 


324 

12811 

1906 




10912 

1583 


400 

12895 

1907 



22444 

12645 

1548 


630 

37167 

1908 



21281 

12585 

1754 


643 

33263 

1900 

•• 


19776 

14375 

1948 


702 

36801 

1910 



22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 

755 

46527 

1911 

.. 

• • 

25763 

17605 

2083 

5599 

762 

61612 

1912 



28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 

1159 

58016 

1913 


•• 

33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 

1219 

64780 

1914 



28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 

1315 

54158 

1915 



32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 

1362 

56036 

1916 



48017 

24051 

2495 

4863 

1503 

80919 

1917 


•• 

47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 

2028 

90181 

1918 



74307 

.58362 

2628 

6927 

2420 

139643 

1919 


.. 

90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 

2266 

180698 

1920 



153388 

126363 

7500 

10779 

3120 

301140 

1921 

.. 


91672 

89788 

8847 

11875 

3579 

200761 

1922 



94426 

86083 

4279 

12220 9681 

.3234 

210.523 

1923 

.. 


89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 11940 

• 

4064 

195983 

1924 



92249 

65250 

5546 

11555 13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 



101833 

61944 

5716 

12493 14978 

4119 

191083 
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Table of Wages, Income, ite. 
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Life Insurance. 


There are no publications from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance work in India can be 
obtained, but the official publication entitled 
‘Indian Lite Assurance Year Book, 1926,” pub- 
lished by the Government of India, gives much 
information in regard to the Life Assuiance 
Companies subject to the provisions of the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies wer® 
established in Madras nearly a ccntuiy ago . 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ 
Pension Fund which were established between 
1871 and 1876. Life Assurance seem? not to 
have been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companies 
were established either in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India. 

In his introductory note to the official pub- 
lication already mentioned, Mr. H, G. W, Meikle, 
Actuary to the Government of India, dealing 
with the year 1925, says : — 

The total amount of paid-up capital of the 
Indian companies was increased by over IJ 
lakhs during the year and is now a little over 
56^ lakhs, over 17^^ laklis of which iias already 


Year to which the accounts relate. 


1913 

1914 .. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 . . 

1921 . . . . 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

The expense ratios as given above, especially 
in the case of younger companies, do not give , 
a reliable guide as to whether the companies 
are managed economically or otherwise. The , 
younger companies have to incur expenses on 
account of preliminary organisation, moreover , 
tlie premium income on new business in the I 
case of these companies constitutes a greater > 
proportion of the total premium income than 
is the case witli the older ones. The ratio of , 
their total expenses to the total premium ' 
income, therefore, is considerably higher than I 
in the case of older companies. Maldng a 


been expended in preliminary and organization 
expenses, etc , and about 7 lakhs of the balance 
has been earmarked to meet deficits disclosed 
at the time of the actual valuations of assets 
and liabilities. 

The total sums assured remaining in force 
at the end of tlie year 1925 under ordinary 
life assurance policies issued by Indian com- 
panies is over 47 crores The new sums assured 
during the year were over 8 crores. This new 
business is larger than in any previous year 
and has in'’rc,i cd 4S times duiing the past ]u 
ycar-> 

The average rate of annual premium pay" 
al)le under the policies issued by Indian com" 
panies is nearly 6^^ per cent, of the sum assured. 
The corresponding rate deduced from the 
returns to the British Board of Trade is lower, 
the difference being partly due to the fact 
that endowment assurances constitute a larger 
proportion of the j)olicies issued by Indian 
than by British companies. 

Expenses. — The expense ratio of the com" 
panies as a wlndc is appreciably liiglier than 
either before or duiing the war In the follow- 
ing table the expense ratio is stated separately 
for companies established in India before and 
subseiiuent to 1900. 


Katio of expenses to premium 
income ot Companies — 


Esbiblishi'd 

Established after 1900. 

piior to 

Of more I 

Of not 

1900 

than 10 1 

years’ 
Standing 

more than 

1 0 years’ 
Standing. 

18*1 


37 -4 

17-3 

1 

86*1 

16-7 I 


37*2 

17-1 

28-1 

38-8 

17-0 

23-2 

51-8 

18*2 

30-4 

65*1 

20-4 

34*8 

60*1 

20-8 

35-7 

59-7 

21*5 

35-7 

57*2 

221 

35-8 

55-5 

21-7 

34-8 

67-3 

22*7 

39-0 

69*9 

23-5 

34-7 

75*3 


suitable allowance for the extra cost on account 
of new business it is found that of tlie ordinary 
companies, one-third spend under 100 per cent, 
of the new premiums actually received In the 
year and under 14^ per cent of the renewal 
pieiniums, while one-third spend over 140 
per cent, of these new premiums and over 20 
per cent, of renewals, the expense ratio of the 
remaining third of the companies being between 
these two limits As compared with the 
year 1924, these ratios have remained practi- 
cally stationary in the case of more tabn a 
third of the companies and of the remainder, 
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Life Insurance, 


the number showing an increase is about equal 
to the number showing a decrease. As com- 
pared with earlier years, however, there is, 
on the average, a distinct inciease 

Legislation. — Since the publication in last 
year’s Rcpoit of the mfoiination on the sui)- 
ject of the ])roposed amendment of the existing 
Indian law lelating to insurance companies, 
it lias been <onsidei(d dcsnable not to pioceed 
lurther with the (piostion till after the lepoit 
of the Dcpaitinental Committee on the amend- 
ment of the English Assniance \et had been 
leceived and studied by the (llo^eInmcllt of 
India. The proMsional dm It Eill ])iepaied by 
the Go\('ininent of India will then he repul)- 
li^hed with such alteration:- ns may he found 
adMsahle to ]>ring it into accord nith pic'sent 
day reqmienuntb and uill eventually he* mtto- 
chiced into the Legislature, the* oiigmal Ihll 
having lapsed nith the* dissolution of the liCgis- 
ative Assembly m Septembe i last. 

Rates of Mortality.— ~A v.iluahle iiajK*! on 
the subject of mortality m India among insured 
lives was puhlishc.*d in the Julv numbci ot the* 
.Journal ot the Institute of Aetuaiies It 
1 e lated to the expoiiemce of the New Voik lafe 
Insuranee* Company m the* period 18^^^ to 102J 
The table ot moitalitv among Indians shows 
that at all age*s undei 55 the iate*s wi'ie* in 
excess of those m the Om( 5) table for ages 8 
years oId(*r This is slightly heavier than the* 
rates deduced from othei investigations ot 
w’hich 1 have particulars, but taken m conjunc- 
tion with them it shows tint the iate*s juevi. 
onsly suggested by me as a lough apt)iOMma. 
tion to the mortality oi Indian lives assured 
namely the OM(5) table with 7 years adeh'd to 
age 01 the HM(5) with (> y^ais added— are the 
lowest that should be assumed by any Indian 
company unless, ot course, a le'lialile investiga- 
tion into its own experience justifies the assump- 
tion of a lower rate of inoitality 

During the past ycai the Oriental lias 
published results of an analysis of the' heights 
anci weights as well as ot chest and abdominal 
measurements of over 50,000 hvc's assiii(*d 
The results which were given sejiarately foi 
Hindus in the diffcicnt Provinces, for Muhani- 
madana, for Paisis and lor Jiidiaii Cliristiaiis 
arc most interesting and should prove of con- 
sideiable assistanee to all life assurance com- 
panies transacting business in this country 
it would he a still gi eater help to insurance* 
in India if the Oriental would extend this 
lieucflcent attitude ,ind peihlish the results 
ot its mortality c.xpeneiiee during the past 5.1 
years. 

Prom the rate's of mortality dedua'd fioni 
the Indian census re'tuins it is oliscivcd that 
amongst the adult males of the two pimupdl 
races of India Hindus in the United Jhovince*s, 
Jicngal and Bombay exjx'nenco the heavic'st 
mortality. The next he'aviest mortality is 
experienced by ]\Iuhamm<idaus in Bengal and 
Bombay, followed again l)y Hindus in the* 
Punjab, Muhammadans in the Unitc'd J*ro- 
vinces and in the Punjab coming next In 
comparison with the Jho^incc's mentionc*d 
above, Madras appeals to have* a maikedly 
ligliter rate of mortality hut this again is con- 
siderably heavier than the mortality amongst 
Buddhists in Burma. 


Amongst the females of these two races the 
rate of moitahty is heav]e-.t amongst Muham- 
madans in Bengal to] lowed by Hindus in the 
Punjab As is the ease with male's the rate* 
Is lowc'st amongst Buddlnsb lernaU's in Burma 
and next low'c'st amongst llmdu and Miiham- 
T»ndan l<*mal('s in Mach is 

Actuarial Valuations —Of the 57 exist- 
ing Indian e^vmyianics, 38 have submitted the 
results of actuarial valuation of their assets 
and liabilities. The majority have undergone 
valuation moio tlian once, and altogether 98 
valuation lepoits have been submitted by tlie 
companies now existing The latest valua- 
tions disclosed a surplus m the case of 27 com- 
panies and deficit in 1 1 companies In 7 cases 
the deficit was covered by the paid-up (capital 
thus proving solvency hut precluding the 
payment of either lionus or dividend In the 
remaining 4 cases it ])Ccamo necessary either 
to cal! lip more cay^ital or to alter the policv 
contracts Thus only lu companies out of a 
total of 57 have not undergone any actuarial 
valuation Four ot these transact business 
which IS not readily susceptible of actuarial 
valuation and the remaining 15 have not yet 
reached the stage of liavmg a valuation The 
valuation lejxirts of companies whieli have 
gone into liquidation are not inehuled m the 
above number. 

Provident Insurance Societies —The es- 
sential dilference between a lile assurance 
company and a yirovideiit insur.inco society 
IS that the comp.iny is subject to the Tafe Act 
and not to the Ih’ovident Insnram'e Societies 
Act, if, under assurances payable at death or 
on survivance ot any one lite, it undei takes 
cither to jiay sums which in Ihe aggregate 
exteed Rs 500 or to receive premiums which 
111 the aggregate cxieed Jis 25 m any one yeai 
where the period for which the premiums are 
payable i.s not limited, or which exieed lls. 250 
altogether where sucli period is limited Jf, 
as may happen m the case ot a dividing society, 
the sum assured pay<ihIo <it death is not fixed 
but may m certain contingencies exceed its 
500, tlie society is subject to the Life Act 
The fact of either the sum assuied or the pre- 
miums exceeding those limits under any form ot 
iiibiirance other than life assurance does not 
make the society subject to the Lile 
Act 

Twenty years ago there w'erc about 1,200 
societies in existence m India ot the provident 
msuiaiiee society typo Now 31 only remain, 
10 ot winch are proprietar> and the rest mutual 
The total paid-up cajntal of the proprietarv 
societies is ncsily Its. 50,000 The latest 
accxmnts received from the societies indi- 
cate that their total annual income is over 
3 lakhs and their total funds amount to 
laklis. Eleven of these societies either dci 
ordinary life assurance business, or work on 
the dividing plan with a minimum guarantee, 
one is a widows’ fund and another transacts 
.sickness insurance busmess. These 13 societies 
could with advantage un<iergo actuarial valua- 
tion The remaining 21 societies either work 
on the dividing plan without any minimum 
guarantee, or on the death call system, and 
are consequently not susceptible of actuarial 
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valuation. Tliey, liowevcr, are mostly in a 
moribund state. Ten of the provident insu- 
rance societies transact other classes of busi- 
ness, mostly marriage insurance, in addition 
to life business. 


Indian Life Assurance Companies.—Thf" 

following list shows tlie Indian companies in 
existence in the several iirovinces of India 
arranged according to the year in which they 
were tounded. 


The names ot mutual companies arc ])iinted in capitals. 


Year 
when cs- 
lablished 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal 

P'csidency. 

Punjab. 

United Ih-ovinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara, 
Central 
Provinces, 
and Delhi. 

1847 . . 

1840 . . 

TTNNK- 

VKi.bV. 


i 

(TIRISTIAN 
MUTUAL. 
(Started in 
the U. V.) 


1871 . . 


BOM BAY MUTUAL 




1871 


Oriental 



• •* 

1870 


BOMBAY WIDOWS. 




1884 

INDIAN 

CHKISTIAN 


1 



1885 . . 


00 \N MUTUAL 




1888 

MANr,A 
J.OHK 11 0 

B. B. AND C. I. 
ZORON 

BARSKB ZORON 




1880 . . 


BOMBAY ZOllON .. 




1801 . . 


OUJARAT ZORON. 

HINDU 

MUTUA L 
(Start! d in 
Simla ) 



1802 . . 


Indian Liie 

.... 



1893 . . 




PUNJA B 
MUTUAL. 

R EC II V BITES 
(U. P.). 

1804 . . 


SIND HINDU 




1890 


Empire of India 


Bharat 


1901 . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

SIMLA 

MUTUAl. 


1900 . . 

United India 


National Indian ; 
National. 

Co-operative 

1 • 


1907 . . 



Hindusthan Co- 
opeiative. 

... 

— 
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Year 
when es- 
tablish- 
ed. 

Madras 

Presidency. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Bengal Presidency 

Punjab. 

United 
Provinces, 
Assam, Ajmer- 
Merwara, 
Central 
Provinces, 
and Delhi. 

1908 . . 


Bombay Life 

India Equitable 

Hindustan 
Death Benefit 

General (Ajmer), 

1910 . . 

4LL INDIA 
& BURMA. 


Bengal Mercantile 


Aryya (Assam). 

1911 .. 

SOUTH 
INDIA 
WES LL> 
Y A N. 




.... 

1912 .. 

.... 

Aslan 

Unique 



1913 .. 

Asiatic 

Industrial and Pru- 
dential; Western In- 
dia, East and West. 

Light of Asia 



1914 . . 




British India 


1916 . . 


Zenith 




1917 . . 


Britannia G. I. P. Ry. 
Employees. 




1919 .. 


New India ; New Era, 
Crescent. 

Himalaya 


.... 

1920 . . 



Bengal Insurance 
and Real Pro- 
perty. 


Venus (Delhi). 

1921 . . 

DONATION 

UNION. 



Nagpur Pioneer 
(C. P.) 

1924 . . 



Calcutta Insur- 
ance. 

Lakshmi . . 


1925 . . 

Andhra Insu- 
rance. 

— 




1926 . . 

• • • • 

.... 


People’s In- 
surance. 

Ideal (0. P.). 


Post Office Insurance Fund —This Fund 
was instituted by tiio (iovernraent of India in 
1883 for the benefit of the postal employes but 
gradually admission to it has been thrown 
open to almost all classes of Government ser- 
vants who are employed on civil duties. The 
limit of assurance permissible imder the rules 
of the Fund whicli was previously Rs 4,000 
has been raised to Rs 10,000. The Fund is 
exempted from the piovisions of the Life Act 
It, however, submits its revenue accounts and 
certain other connected statements solely for 
statistical purposes. 

On the 31st March 1925 there were 46,011 
policies in force assuring a total sum of over 
Rs. 8,63,00,000 including bonus additions Tlie 
total Income during the year was over Rs. 
40,00,000 and the life assurance fund at the 
close of the year stood at over Rs. 2,42,00,000 
The latest valuation disclosed a surplus of 
over Rs. 20,00,000 of whioii Rs. 11,30,400 was 
utilised in payment to the policyholders of 
reversionary bonus of 1^ and f per cent, per 
annum for whole life and endowment assur- 
ance, respectively. 


British Colonial and Foreign Com 
panies- — There are at present 23 British and 
Colonial Life OfiBces which have a place of 
business in India. Of these 18 are constituted 
in Britain, 2 in Canada, 1 in Australia, 1 in 
the Straits Settlements and 1 in Hongkong. 
I^early all are partially exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1912 on the ground that when it came 
into force, they were carrying on business in 
the United Kingdom in conformity with the 
provisions of the British Assurance Companies 
Act of 1909. The principal effects of the 
exemptions allowed to these British and Colo- 
nial companies are that they are freed from the 
necessity either of making a deposit with the 
Controller of the Currency or of making sepa- 
rate statements respecting their Indian business. 
Those granted exemptions are allowed to 
submit their accounts in the form prescribed 
by the British Assurance Companies Act of 
1909. The Indian Life Act has to a great 
extent been enacted on the lines of the British 
Act. 
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The following table gives the list of non-Indian companies transacting life assurance 
business in India : — 


Name of Company. 

i 

fO 

V • 

0*2 

OA 

43 £5 

Head Office. 

Percentage 
of Life As* 
suranod 
premium 
income in 
the United 
Kingdom 
to towl life 
assurance 
premium 
income. 


1. Alliance 

1824 

London 

98-7 


2. Atlas . . 

1808 

London 

99-6 


3. Commercial Union 

1861 

London 

96*6 


4. Gresham 

1848 

London 

28*7 

a 

*1 

,5. Law Union and Rock 

1806 

London 

100-0 

a 

6. Liverpool and London and G lobe 

1836 

Liverpool 

96-6 


7. London Assurance Corporation * 

1720 

London 

.. 


8. North Briti sh and Mercantile. 

1823 

Edinburgh 

93-1 

a 

9. Northern 

1836 

Aberdeen 

93*0 


10. Norwich Union 

1797 

Norwich 

55-7 

a 

11. Phoenix 

1782 

London 

92-0 


12. Prudential 

1848 

London 

100*0 

a 

j 

13. Royal 

1845 

Liverpool 

81*9 

2 

14. Royal Exchange 

1720 

London 

97-0 

0 






15. Royal London Auxiliary f.. 

1910 

London 

100*0 


16. Scottish Union and National 

1824 

Edinburgh 

87*7 


17. Standard 

1825 

Edinburgh 

51-0 


^18. Yorkshire 

1824 

York 

91*4 


'19. Manufacturers 

1887 

Canada 

.0 

to 






20. Sun of Canada 

1865 

Canada 

13.1 

- 

s 

21. National Mutual of Australasia 

18J9 

Australia 

24*5 

1 

22. Great Eastern 

1908 

Singapore . . . . | 

Nil 

"o 

^23. China Underwriters 

1924 

Hongkong 

NU 


Amalgamations. — The New York Life Insu- 
rance Company of America which formerly 
transacted business in India has transferred 
it. Indian and British policies to the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada under an agree- 
ment taking effect from Ist January 1922. 
The life assurance business of the China Mutual 
Insurance Company and the Shanghai Insur- 
ance Company both of Shanghai was also 


transferred to the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada in 1923. The rights of policy- 
holders of these three Companies and the con- 
ditions of their policies are in no way affected 
by the amalgamations. These transferred 
comx>anie 3 have now no registered place of 
business in India and the actual transactions 
affecting the poMcy-holders are embodied in the 
accounts of the Sun Life Assurance Company. 


♦ This Company has ceased doing fresh business in India. , , , 

t This Company hag» wit* tffect from June 1922, been merged in the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society* 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the countrj . 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. Thc^e 
were from Calcutta to Kamjranj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles), Oicat Indian Peninsula Railway ; j 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of JS53, wherein, after dw’elling upon 
the great social, political and commercial a 1- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the l>i 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Eiigiish Companies, the intore^'t 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1850 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 niillions Tliese companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
aula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India ; (5) the Sistein Bengal ; 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Eohilkuiid State Railwav , (71 the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi, now merge 1 m the North 
Western State Railway, f8) the Great South- 1 
era of India, now the South Indian R.ailwav. 
The scheme Rid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for tliis was the only condition 
on whirl) investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met ; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 


I secured sanction to the building of lines by 
I direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
I for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
I for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
! verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
: to bioad-gaugc for strategic reasons. Gov« 
I ernment liad therefore again to resort to thf 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
( 1882-8.5), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882); and the Assam - 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com 
panics. Their total length was over 4,000 miles 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted. — tlie Nilgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater inr- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten ycai‘^ there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 11,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of onr 
outposts at Quetta and Charaan with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period— -the system 


rupee ; the Railway? were to be sold to Gov- of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
five years and the Government were to exer- mgs of the traffic interchanged with the main 
cise close control over expenditure an<l work- line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
ing. The early results were disappointing per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these oon- 
efflclency of the administration, the mobilitv ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
movement of the population, they failed to Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
make profits sufficient to miet the guaranteed were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
nnnecessarily high standaid of constrcctlon entered the field without any guarantee, and 
adopted, and lo the engineers* ignorance of with rolling stock designed to Illustrate the 
local conditions ; the res ilt wa* that by 1869 carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166i terms being found unattractive in view of the 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
method of construction, the Government they were revised In 1806 to provide for as 
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absolute ffuaruntee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3i per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
\8 these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an Increase m the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to per cent, and of rebate from 
3^ to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met. and 
there was for a time stood a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a siilistantial premium Conditions elianged 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Covernment sliould be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of cxislmg 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private ent(‘rpiise m this 
direction should be encouraged 

The existing Branch Line Comp.anies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
tor capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Jlailway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, tliey were inci cas- 
ing the amount. Lor the iibo\e re.isons, the 
Government of India ha\ c aiiolished tins system 
and are now prepared themselves to find tlie 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing mam line systems 
They have also announced their leadiness to 
consider the question of constiuctmg br.mch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the iioini of Mew of r.iilway 
earnings upon a guarantee .against loss from 
a Loc^l Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministratno advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Govcinmeiits and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
])aid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government, particularly in Burma and Madras 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 


ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested agaln«it 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harve.sts in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American flnancml 
crisis, led to a great falling otf in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
I following year lliere was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gam has steadily in- 
creased. For the vear ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent u])on the character of the 
monsoon, the railway levenue must fluctuate, 
theie was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on fho report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased lo a gain of £ 4,27.'), 000 in 1923-24, 
and of £ 8, '>79,800 in 1924-25 Thanks to the 
.sep.ir.ition of the Railway from the General 
Iinanees which is described later, and pro- 
vided that the present railw'ay policy Is not 
infiueueed too much by political considerations, 
lailvvays should continue to show a net yearly 
gam 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to Improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
cha'=‘ing the line, paying the puichasc-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
wav thus became a State Imp ; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company lirouglit to the State In the 
ten vears ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
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purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue anl as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
tne amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should he £50 mil I 
lions. But even if that figure iie taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a correspondinn, I 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion ol 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind ie I 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. ] 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed ; the mountainous character ct the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance. Further 
survey work was undertaken between 1014 and 
1920, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
coast route, the Manipur route, and i-ho H^ong 
vallev route. The metre-gauge systems of 
Northern and Southern India must alM> be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that U now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their traffic requirements and 
pfovldiog them with feeders. The sudden 
increase in the trade of India found the main 
lines totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee eat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee foimd that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction In India was limited only by the 


capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum cannot always 
be provided. 

Government Control. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessarv for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a stafl of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a v/hole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised. It became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the oiganlzation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in vhichit is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 

S * ’ ■ 3 of the excessive interference of the 
with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
daring the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience In the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fullj/ 
examined by the Aoworth Committee in 1023 
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and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1024. 

Management. 

The Railways raanaged by Compames have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has ' 
under him either a departmental, organization 
with a TraiBc Manager, Chief Engineer, Loco- ^ 
motive and Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, . 
Controiler of Stores and Chief Auditor or a 
divisional organization with a Chief Operating 
Superintendent, Chii f Traffic Manager, Chief i 
Engineer, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Controller ' 
of Stores and Chief Auditor. The State Railways, 
are similarly organized. i 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but it was considered that this was not prac- 
ticable. Conditions, however, have changed 
owing to the introduction of tabulating and 
sorting machines and a trial was started towards 
the end of 1925 on three railways to find out 
whether a Clearing House was possible or not 
in India. The woik which would ordinarily bf* 
done by the Clearing House is done by the 
Audit Office of each Railway. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it electa a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 


The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cy'clones. But 
in J870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge o' 
3 feet 3| inclics was adopted, because av 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was m the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines pro^sional ; 
tbev were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as tlie tiaffle justified it ; consequent Iv 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
fouiKl cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valiev, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another Sybtem in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems Those are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link fromKhardwa by way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Since the opening 
yf the Bars! line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to const**uct feeders on 
this rather than on the metre-gauge. 


The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1926'2(> together with similar infoimation for the year 1924-25: — 


Mileage open on the 31 /if March — 

1. Single line 

2. Double lino or more 

3. Total route mileage 

4. Total track mileage 


1924-25. 

34,925-73 

3,344-05 

38,269-78 

51,472-35 

1925-26. 

35,186-73 

3,892-75 

38,579-48 

52,079-13 

Capital and Revenue Earnings and Expenditure— 

5. Total capital at charge including ferries and 

suspense on open line Rs. 

0. Gross earnings 

7 Gross earnings per train mile . . . . „ 

8. Working expenses 

9. Working expenses per train mile .. .. „ 

10. Net earnings 

11. Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings. 

12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 

7.33.37.38.000 

1.14.75.20.000 
7-01 

69.36.68.000 
4-24 

45.38.52.000 
00-45 

6-19 

7.54.81.52.000 

1.13.39.21.000 

71.09.05.000 

42.30.16.000 
62-69 

5*61 
§ 10 01 1 
• 20^449 

Equipment — 

13. Locomotives 

14. Passenger carriages 

15. Other passenger vehicles 

16. Goods stock 

•• 

t 9,987 
•20,577 
•5,307 
4221,260 

• 5,566 
t 226,766 
627,443,000 
20,331,438,000 

• Excluding departmental vehicles, 
t Excluding Railway service wagons. 

i Excluding 7 motor composite. 

§ Excluding 13 motor composites. 
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Railway Board Reorganised. 


PanenjQer Traffic — 1924-26. 

17. Number of passengers carried 605,998»000 

18. Passenger miles .. .. .. .. .. 19,010,850,000 

19. Average journey Miles. 34*6 

20. Earnings from passengers carried . . .. Rs. (a) 38,75,45,000 

21. Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile Pies. 8-74 

22. Total coaching earnings .. .. .. Rs. • 44,90,00,000 

Goode Traffie— 

23. Number of tons carried .. .. .. .. (a) 106,584,000 

24. Net ton miles 21,268,691,000 

26. Average haul .. .. .. .. .. ♦♦273‘4 

26. Earnings from tonnage carried .. .. Rs. 66,41,68,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 

goods one mile . .. .. .. Pies. 6*00 

28. Total goods earnings .. .. .. .. 66,82,64,000 

Number of empLovees («) 745,216 


1925-26. 

38*9 

394.690.000 
3 73 

45.81.86.000 


106.107.000 
19,898,879,000 

249 9 

64.41.13.000 

6*21 

64.83.30.000 


** Based on tons originating. 

At the close of the year 1925-26 the 
total capital Invested in railways was Rupees 
7,64,31,52,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileage amounted to 38,579 
miles of railway. This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 5 ’61 per cent, on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures for the railways 
owned by the State are • — 

Rs. 

Total capital at charge . . 6,70,58,22,000 
Total route mileage . . 27,430 

Return on capital outlay 5 34 

In 1925-26 there was a falling off of 
Rs. 3,88,84,000 in the net grain from the work- 
ing of State-owned Raiiways clue pnneipally 
to a decline in earnings of Rs. 1,34,56,000, 
an increase of Rs. 1,51,18,000 in working ex- 
penses and to enhanced interest charges of 
Rs. 90,97,000. 

Railway Board Reorganised.-— The 

machinery by which the Government of India 
controls the railways of the country has been 
frequently under review in the past. The 
basis of the system which was superseded in 
April 1924 was evolved in 1904 as a result of 
the Investigations of Mr. Robertson and the 
Railway Board was established in the following 
year. Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to the Railway Administration report 
for 1922-23. These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which Involve 
the Railway Department in the exercise of the 
functions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
three State- worked systems aggregating 15,414 
miles in 1925, 

(b) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 27,325 
miles, 

(e) the guarantor of many the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 


(a) Revised figures. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment Is called upon to watch the interehta of 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The futuie development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out bcheraes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in roga^ to railways might 
bo extended almost indefinitely. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all those functions the Railway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must be in accord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must be made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority for the administration of these varied 
functions has proved extreinelv difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani- 
mous opinion that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Railway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganization 
of the Railway Department and Mr. C. D. M. 
Bindley, formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Railway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust , was appointed Chief Commissioner on 
November Ist, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
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slderation but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 1 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sane- j 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
of Mr. G. G. Sim, C.I.E., LO.S., who foined the 
Board on April 1st, 1923. While in the person 
of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board has 
always had availabla Ihe technical advice of a 
senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineering 
questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange 
raent have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember l^t, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the Rail- 
way Board. 

The reorganization caiiicd out in 1924 had 
for one ot its princijial objects the relief of the j 
(diiet (!ommissioiier and the Members from i 
all but impoitant woik so as to enable them to | 
devote theli attention to laiger (inebtions 
of lailway i)oli(y and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local (loveinments, lailway 
administiations and jmblic bodies by tounng 
to a gieatei extent than they had been able 
to do in the ])ast. This object was etfeeted 
by jilacing a resiionsiiile Director at the head 
of each of the main blanches of the Board’s 
work, namely Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traflie and Establishment. The 
former Chief Engineei and the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, who had been employed mainly 
in cultivutivc woik, bciame Diiectors and 
together with the Dire'tois of Ti attic and 
Establishment ha\e been made rebjionsible 
foi the direct disjrosal ot the work of their 
branches under tlie general oideib of the Rail- 
way Boaid 

The posts of Joint Secictaiy and 4 Assistant 
Secietaiies were leplaced by 6 Deputy Directors 
w'oikmg under the Directors and in charge 
of blanches dealing with Establishment, Works, 
Piojects, S^o^es, Statistics and Traflic. One 
Assistant Director was also added to supervise 
the 'J’echnical Bianch and the Di awing Office 
The disposal of the geneial work of the Railway 
Board was piovided lor by the continuanee 
of the jiost of Seeretaiy in whose name all 
letters and oiders of the Board are issued 
The position of the Boai d as a Department of 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it works under the Member for Commerce 
and Railway. As already stated the Chief 
Commissioner is the Seeretaiy to the Govein- 
ment of India in tlie Railway Department 
and orders issued by the Board over the signa- 
ture of the Secietary are ordeis of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Experience of the woiking of this organiza- 
tion during 1924-25 and the decision agreed 
to by the Legislative Assembly in September 
1924 to separate railway fliianees from the 
general finances of the countiy made it neces- 
sary to ampoint a Deputy Director and an 
Assitant Dfroctor of Finance. An Assistant 
Director of Statistics was also added during 
tliat year. Later a Director of Finance was 
added to the establishment occupying, as 
regards disposal of work, the same position 
as the Directors referred to above. 


Further experience of the reduction of work 
resulting fiom the large delegation of powers 
and responsibility to the Agents of State- 
managed Railways and the Board of Directors 
of Company-managed railways enabled a re- 
ariangement of work to be made during 1925-26 
accompanied by a reduction in the staff. Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 3 Deputy 
Directors, an Assistant Director and the Assist- 
ant Secretary were held in abeyance The 
peisonal woik was transferred from the Direc- 
tors of Establishment to the Secretary and 
a temporal y post of Deputy Secretary was 
created. Euither a separate technical office 
was established to take charge of the technical 
work of the engineering branches. The Techni- 
cal Ollicei also acts as ex-offi-cio Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committees 
which have been ajipointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standards of equipment. 

The present supciioi staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consists of Directors, 
4 Deputy Diiettois, a Technical Officer, 2 
Assistant Directors, a Secretary and a 
Deputy Secretary. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
has been under consideration for some time 
and in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start has been made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a separate 
Audit Staff has been appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. If the revised 
procedure proves a success, it will probably 
be extended to other State Railways. 

State versus Company Management. — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was, unfortunately, unable to'make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directorsin London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula ^ilway on SOth June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
Imperative. When the question was debated In 
the LeglBlative Assemblv In February 1928, the 
noQ-offleial Indian Members were almost unani- 
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moiialy In favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recoin- 
mendinji^ the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- | 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. The position at the close of the 
year under review was that arrangements had 
been Instituted for bringing both these railways 
under State management at the termination of 
their contracts. 

Separation of the Rail^way from the 
General Finances.— The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6^ per cent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom^ 
mending to the Governor- General in Council* — 

“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways : — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall bo a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tribute^l by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
•plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in worl^ing, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in 


(a) forming rcservesfo 

(0 equalising dividends, that Is to say, for 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues in lean years ^ 
(ii) depreciation, 

(lit) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision In the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions In the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i.e,, will not have the effect of 
Increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.’* 

"When introducing this resolution the Hon'ble 
Member for Commerce stated that it had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow- 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
proposals In the resolution on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues. 
In the circumstances, the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 
ernment raised no objection to this proposal and 
It was agreed to by the Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee In September 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution In that the yearly con- 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cent. Instead 
of 5 /6th per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
[ the surplus remaining after this payment to 
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Seneral Kevenues should exceed 3 crores, only October 1924, except that it follows rather the 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- I organisation in force on the South African Ball- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining } ways where the railways are divided into a 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues. At number of areas or divisions each under one 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee i chief officer and all reporting to the General 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine ; Manager who is assisted by a number of principal 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the ' officers In charge of definite i)hases of the work- 
demand for grants, the programme revenue • ing. A similar organisation was also introduced 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation , on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
fund. Tills committee was to consist of one i Railways early in 1925. 

nominated official member of the Legislative Revision of Railway statistics.— A Com- 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected , mittee consisting of one officer from the Traffic 
^ the Legislative Assembly from that body. , Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- ment of the North Western Railway was 
sory Council which will include the Members of apjiointed in October 1922 to suggest alterations 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain in the existing administrative statistics 
other official and non-official members from the furnished by railways to the Railway Board 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State, j and to bring them into line with present up-to- 
These arrangements were to be subject to peri- date practice. For many years after the first 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried for railways were opened, such statistics as were 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only produced were primarily directed towards 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the showing the return on capital invested, although 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed commodity statistics were also prepared to some 
Railways remain under State management and extent for trade purposes. It was only when 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the comparisons between different railway systems 
above to Company management was concluded , came to be a matter of interest that statistics 
against the ad^ce of the Assembly, the Assembly of actual working were found to le necessary 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- and even then the tabulation and examination 
ments in this resolution. of cheso figures were directed primarily towards 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended ascertaining the ultimate cost of transportation 
that the raUway services and the Railway Board ' as a marketable commodity. The introduction 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores of scientific methods of railway working in 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- recent years, however, has shown that properly 
chased through the organisation of the Indian ; prepared statistics form a most valuable portion 
Stores Department. | of the machinery whereby the railway manage- 

Re-organisation problems. — The growing , mentis able to improve efficiency In the details 
complexity of railway administration in India of working and effect economies in working costs, 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling ' The existing statistics are based on the report 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of | of a Committee which sat in 1880 to revise the 
various railways to revise their organisations, form of the statistics. Considerable changes 
The general direction In which this re-organisa- have been introduced since then, and certain 
tion is being considered Is that of consolidation individual railway administrations have made 
into one department of the operating or trans- considerable progress In the introduction of 
portation work of the railway, including the modem railway statistics, but the Acworth 
provision of power. This system which is Committee which sat in 1921 criticised the 
commonly known as the divisional system, was figures prepared and used for the purposes of the 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Board as being out of date and not in 
Railway during 1922-23 and entailed : — conformity with present-day practice. 

(a) the separation of the commercial and The main changes recommended by the Com- 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, mittee of 1922 and accepted by the Railway 
(ft) the separation of the mechanical and Board are : — 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, (1) The introduction of monthly statistics 
(c) the fusion of the operative duties of the In addition to the yearly statistics at present 
Traffic Department with the running duties of (urnished to the Railway Board. 

Uie Locomotive Department. (2) The classification of railways under 

Under the new organisation there is now — three classes for statistical purpo«>es. 

(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent The former change will ensure the supply 

in charge of all operating functions, of up-to-date information of the working 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the of railways to the Railway Board and 

commercial side of the railway, will enable railways to compare their 

(3) a Chief Mechanical Engineer in charge own working with that of other railways 

of th3 design and construction of rolling stock mouth by month as is done In England and 

and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stock America. The second change will relieve the 

carried out in the central workshops. smaller railways of the necessity for compiling 

This organisation Is more or less similar to the the detailed statistics which larger railways 
divisional organisation found on most American have to prepa^*® . 

Railways with the exception that the Engineer- Revised Statistics were introduced from 1st 
ing Department still works on a dei>artmental October 1923, on all railways and already their 
basis. This, however, is being changed and the value has been proved as not only on railways 
maintenance of Way and Works is being brought able to compare tl*eir results with those obtained 
into the divisional organisation while new con- by other railways but the Railway Board is in 
struction will still remain outside. possession of up-to-date figures of working of 

A somewhat similar organisation was intro- all railwa3rs. Starting from April 1924, the 
duced on the North-Western Railway from Ist complete monthly statistics of all class I Railways 
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Railway Earnings. 


have been published on the lines of the monthly 
statements issued by the ministry of Transport 
for Bngl*!^ Railways and are on sale to the 
public. 

Capital Expenditure-'~The outlay during 
the year 1925-26 was Bs. 21’63 crores, of which 
Rs. 19 * 25 crorea repreaented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction and although 
only 340*76 miles of new railway were opened 
for trafSc during 1925-26, at the close of the 
year tliere were 2,446 60 miles under construc- 
tion, representating a programme which when 
completed will result in an addition of some 
2,285 miles to the piesent system. 

Trade review. — ^The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 


country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. Judged by the usual 
criteria, the year was not a favourable one for 
trade generally and this is reflected in the fact 
that the total earnings of all railways decreased 
by nearly Es. 1 crore, viz,, irom Es. 101 56 
crores to Es. 100 58 crores. 

Earnings. — Of the total earnings of Rs. 
113 ’39 crores Rs, 39*49 crores were from 
passenger trafhc and Ba. 64*83 crores from 
goods traflic. The earnings from passengers 
carried increased from Rs. 38*76 to 39*49 
crores. The following table shows the num- 
bers of and earnings from passengers carried 
separately for each class for the 4 years pre- 
vious to the war and for the last 6 years. 


Number of passengers carried (in thousands). 



1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter 

class. 

3rd 

class. 

Season & 
vendors’ 
tickets. 

1910 





778 

2,962 

11,033 

332,462 

24,341 

1911 





799 

3,135 

11,762 

348,479 

25,687 

1912 





796 

3,223 

10,833 

376,667 

26,810 

1018-14 





812 

8,461 

12,371 

410,960 

30,114 

1920-21 





1,148 

7,129 

11,750 

490,280 

48,939 

1921-22 





1,126 

6,404 

9,264 

600,515 

62,376 

1022-28 





917 

6,133 

8,120 

602,776 i 

65,665 

1923-24 





817 

4,638 

8,095 

612,974 

58,084 

1924-25 





V56 

4,383 

8,438 

624,182 

64,592 

•1923-24 





1,369 

10,680 

12,044 

572,184 

.... 

•1924-25 





1,246 

10,801 

12,647 

581,804 


•1926-26 





1,169 

10,487 

14,009 

601,778 



* Season and vendors* tickets Included under separate classes and calculated at the rate of 50 
single journeys a month. 


Earnings from passengers (in thousands of rupees). 



Year. 



Ist 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter 

class. 

3rd 

class. 

Season & 
vendors* 
tickets. 

1010 




Rs. 

68,82 

Rs. 

77,23 

Rs. 

94,00 

Rs. 

14,65,16 

Rs. 

15,85 

1911 




66,38 

83,83 

1,08,88 

16,73,15 

16,85 

1012 




62,90 

83,31 

91,37 

17,01,35 

17,55 

1013-14 




68,94 

88,70 

1,03,48 

18,37,03 

19,36 

1920-21 




1,30,48 

2,26,49 

1,91,19 

28,91,25 

87,24 

1921-22 




1,88,47 

2,28,87 

1,46,06 

28,75,29 

41,58 

$1922-28 




1,39,72 

2,11,77 

1,38,30 

1,87,88 

32,20,85 

48,58 

$1923-24 




1,29,80 

1,05,99 

82,91.78 

61,70 

1024-25 




1,21,62 

1,85,61 

1,44,48 

33,73,71 

50,07 

tl923-24 




1,31,17 

2,02,73 

1,41,10 

38,32,82 

(a)34,12,61 

tl924-25 




1,22.93 1 

1,92,00 

i 1,48,01 

• » . . 

1926-26 




1,20.42 ! 

1,89,42 

i 1,59,61 

84,76,45 

.... 


t Earnings from season and vendors* tickets included under separate classes. 

§ Excludes Mayurbhanj and Farlsldmedi Light Railways. (a) Revised figures. 


The numbers of, and « warnings from, first 
and second class passengers carried still continue 
to decrease but inter class passenger traffic 
shows increases for the first time for some years. 
Third dasf paasNiger traffic continues to show 


increases. 

The following statement diows by oommodi* 
ties the number of tons of freight originating 
and the earnings from freight carried on Class 
1 Railways dorbg the last two years. 



Working Expenses, 
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1024-25. 

1025-26. 

Commodity, 


Tons 

carried 

in 

Millions. 

Rs. in 
crores. 

Tons 

carried 

in 

Millions. 

Rs. In 
crores. 

(1) Coal and Coke . . 


22*85 

9*17 

22*01 

8*95 

(2) Railway Stores 


21*77 

3*09 

22*30 

2*91 

(3) Wheat . . 


3-18 

4*08 

2*09 

2*12 

(4) Rice in the husk and Rice not in 
husk . . 

the 

5*42 

4*35 

5*92 

4*42 

(5) Oram and pulse, Jowar and Bajra and 
other grains and Pulses 

6*00 

6*06 

4*63 

4*19 

(6) Marble and Stone 


2*99 

0*77 

3*78 

0*94 

(7) Metallic Ores 


2*61 

1*12 

2*90 

1*07 

(8) Salt 


2*52 

2*22 

2*14 

1*74 

(9) Wood, unwrought 


1*81 

0*94 

2*19 

1*06 

flO) Sugar, refined and unrefined . . 


0*97 

1*64 

1*05 

1*85 

(11) Oilseeds . . 


3*62 

3*85 

3*72 

3*69 

(12) Cotton, raw nd manufactured 


2*00 

5*76 

2*57 

6*42 

(13) Jute, raw 


1*24 

1*42 

1*51 

1 23 

(14) Fodder 


0*98 

0*62 

0*99 

0*59 

(15) Fruits and Vegetables, fresh . . 


1*03 

0*82 

1**24 

0*01 

(16) Iron and steel, wrought 


1*25 

1*87 

1*60 

2*06 

07) Kerosine oil 


1*19 

1*79 

1*37 

2*06 

(18) Cur, Jagreo, molasses, etc. 


1*14 

1*16 

1 1*10 

1*06 

(19) Other Commodities 


15 08 

13 56 

19 35 

14*82 

Total 

.. 

97*65 

64*29 

100*46 

62*09 


The number o( tons originating and the earn- | The largest Increases in the earnings were in 
mgs for 1923-24 show a large increase as those from wheat and coal and coke, 
compared with the figures of the previous year. ( 


The working expenses of State railways increased from Rs. 61*05 crores In 1928-24 tc 
Rs. 62*93 crores in 1924-25. The summary below shows the distribution of this expendi- 
ture between the various departments : — 


Deimrtment. 

Work. 

Amount spent in 

1 1923-24. 

1 1924-25. 

l^nginecring 

Maintenance of way, works and stations 

Rs. in crores. 
12*28 

Ps. in crores. 
13*04 

Locomotive 

Maintenance and renewal of engines, cost 
of fuel and running stores and other 
expenses relating to provision of motive 
power 

21*73 

21*31 

Carriage and Wagon . . 

Maintenance and running of carriages and 
wagons 

7*99 

8*92 

Traffic 

Commercial and transpoitation sides of traffic 
working, i.s., booking of passengers and 
goods and arrangements for transport . . 

9*77 

10*03 

Agency and others 

Agent’s oflSce expenses. Audit, Stores, Medical 
and Police charges, etc 

4*47 

4*20 

Ferry 

Steam boat expenses 

0*26 

0*34 

Difference between con- 
tribution to depreci- 
ation fund and the 
actual expenditure on 
renewals and replace- 
ments on Company- 
worked lines 



1*88 

Miscellaneous .. 

Law charges, compensation, contribution to 
Provident Fund, etc. 

• 4*74 

2*79 

Suspense & adjustments. 

.... 

—0*19 

—0*48 


Total 

61*05 

62*93 
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Additions to Equipment. 


After discounting the result of certain abnor- 
mal features in the year’s finance there was 
a falling off of Rs. 3,88,84,000 in the net gam 
from the working of State-owned railways 
due principally to a decline in earnings of 
Rs. 1,34,50,000, an increase of Rs, 1,51,18,000 
ni working expenses and to enhanced interest 
charges of Us. 00,97,000 

Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1920, was 38,579 48 made upof— 

Broad-gauge 18,931 ’70 miles. 

Metre-gauge.. .. .. 15,873 '40 „ 

Narrow -gauge .. .. 3,774*45 „ 

Under the new classification adopted tor sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows: — 

Class T 34,695*82 Miles = 89*93 percent. 

aassll 2,977*06 „ =7*72 „ 

Class III 006*00 ,, = 2*35 „ 

Class I includes all the 5'-6'' gauge mileage, 
13,752*16 miles or about 87 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 2,011 96 or 53 3 per cent, of the 
narrow-gauges. 

The State ownoed 27,429*86 miles or about 71 
per cent, and directly managed 15,571*86 miles or 
about 40 per cent, of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 

During the year 1925-26, 340*76 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic. Of this 
mileage, 303*30 miles belong to Class I, and 37*46 
miles to Class II Railways. 

Additions to Equipment. — During 1925-26 
a considerable number of old carnages were 


I replaced during the year by new carnages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 
there was an increase in third class accommoda- 
tion of 28,688 seats on the broad-gauge and 
2,940 in the metre-gauge making a total 
increase of 31,628 seats The total number ot 
coaching vehicles, representing replacements 
as well as .additions, placed on the line on 
broad and metre-gauge railways during the 
year was 1,478 compared with 1,448 in the 
previous jear In addition, 4,187 coaching 
vehicles were on order during the years and will 
be placed on the line in subsequent year. The 
actual net In-crease in goods wagons was 4,779 
on the broad-gauge and 1,668 on the metre- 
gauge. 

The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation under the four classes: — 


Class I 
Railways. 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

Ist. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

! Third. 

5'-6' 

3'-3r 

21,922 

10,021 

41,301 

12,047 

51,684 

9,878 

601,322 

327,556 


The additions to the goods stock of Clas.s 1 
railways were 884 covered and 742 open 
broad-gauge and 798 covered and 18 open 
metre-gauge wagons. 

Purchase of Rolling Stock. — The follow- 
ing table shows the value of rolling stock pui- 
chased by Indian Railways in 1925-26 : — 



Value of imported materials. 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials. 

Total 

purchases, 

1925-26. 

Total 

purchases, 

1924-25. 


Purchased 
direct. ^ 

Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India. 

Total 

imported 

materials. 

RoUling stock 

Rs. 

crores. 

5*52 

Rs. 

crores. 

0*66 

Rs. 

crores. 

6 18 

Rs. 

crores. 

0*98 

Rs. 

crores. 

7*16 

Rs. 

crores. 

6*12 

Tools and Stores . . 

0*81 

2*73 

3*54 

3*22 

6*76 

6*36 

Permanent way . . 

1*29 

0*32 

1*61 

4*28 

5*89 

5*45 

Electric Plant 

0*72 

0*54 

1*26 

001 

1*27 

1*11 

Building and Station mate- 
rials and fencing 

0*23 

0 52 

0*75 

0 17 

0*92 

0*61 

Bridge work 

0*43 

0*07 

0 50 

0*04 

0-54 

0*51 

Workshop Mechinery 

0*45 

0*15 

0*60 

.. 

0*60 

0*45 

Engineer’s Plant . . . 

0*04 

0*09 

0*13 

0*(3 

0*16 

0*22 

Total .. 

9*49 

5*08 

14*57 

8*73 

23*30 

t 

20.83 


Financial Results. 


The Opening of the Khyber Railway. — The 

opening of the Khyber Railway on Nov- 
ember 2, 1926, marks an interesting stage In the 
development of India’s great railway system. 
Previously the railway stopped short at Jamrud 
a few miles from Peshawar on the Indian side of 
the Khyber Pass. This pass has been the main 
trade route to India from the north from the 
earliest days and most of the trade with far dis- 
tant Central Asia still follows this route in pic- 
turesque caravans. 

The question of extending the railway along 
the trade route was first considered in 1890 and 
since then three possible routes have been sur- 
veyed, namely, the Loi Shilman route, the Mulla- 
garhi Shilman route and the Khyber Pass route. 

As a result of a survey rapidly made in 1919 
by Colonel G. R. Hearn, O.l e., d.s o , ii E , 
it was decided to build a railway through the 
Khyber Pass on a new ahgnment and after 
considering the merits of a line built to a two 
feet gauge, a metre-gauge with rack and a .6'-6" 
gauge adhesion line it was finally decided that 
a 5'-6'' gauge line should be adopted. 

The total length of the Khyber Railway is 
27*74 miles from Jamrud to the Afghanistan 
frontier. Although this line Is only a short one 
yet the work entailed has been very heavy. 
Starting at a height of about 1,500' it rises to 
about 3,500' at Landi Kotal and then descends 
o a height of about 2,400' at Landi K liana. 

The ruling grade for up trains to Landi Kotal is 
1 in 33 compensated for curvature while that for 
down trains from Landi Khana is 1 m 25 also 
compensated. 
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The line passes through 32 tunnels with a 
total length of nearly 3 miles. There are in all 
ten stations excluding Jamrud and of these, three 
are reversing stations necessitated by the deve- 
lopment of distance for reductions of gradient. 

Transfer of the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways to State 
Management. — During 1926 the State took 
over the management of the E. I. Railway 
from the Ist January and of the G. I. P. 
Railway from the 1st July on the termination 
of the Companies’ contracts with a few excep- 
tions. All the employees of the Companies in 
India hav e also been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Advantage has been taken of these 
two railways being taken over to transfer the 
working of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway 
from the East Indian Railway to the North- 
Western Railway from the 1st April, to amal- 
gamate the Gudh and Rohilkhund Railway 
with the East Indian Railway from the 1st July 
and to transfer the working of the Jubbulpcre- 
Allahabad Section of the East Indian Railway 
to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
the 1st October. 

Financial Results of Working. — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
yp.ar 1925-26 amounted to Rs. 113*39 crores as 
compared with 114* 75 crores in 1924-25. These 
figures, however. Include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companiesfor which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
, for railways with which the Government are 
1 directly concerned are as follows: — 


(Omitting 000). 
1925-26. 

Rs. 


Traffic receipts from Government Railways . . . • . • . . . . . 99,70,00 

Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances . . . . . . 53,39 

Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies’ railways 35,07 


Total . . 1,00,58,46 


Rs. 

Working expenses hicluding depreciation .. . .. 64,41,96 

Surplus profits paid to Companies 1,77,42 

Interest on Government debt 24,81,12 

Land and subsidy to Companies . . . . 4,-38 

Miscellaneous . . . • . • 25,93 


Total charges . . 91,30,81 


Net gain . . 9,27,65 


Contribution from Railway to General Revenues .. 5,48,80 


3,78,85 


Railway reserve 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
OoTemment therefore received a net profit of 
13*12 crores as against a profit of 6*47 crores in 
1923-24. On the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the grosslreceipte 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns: — 

Per cent. 


1913-14 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 


5-01 

2*64 


4*38 

5- 24 

6 - 86 


5-31 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919: — 

Receipts 
per ton mile . 

Pies. 


United States of America 1925 . . 5*83* 

United Kingdom 1925 .. .. 16*17 

Japan 1924-25 7*22 

Switzerland 1924 21*91 


United States of America 
France — State Lines only 
All lines 
English Hallways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 

India 


Receipts, 
per ton mile 
Pies. 

South Australia 1924-25 .. .. 17*01 

Canadian Railways 1925 .. .. 5*30* 

India 1925-26 6*21 


• Converted at $ 4*S0=£ 1 and at Re. 1=1«. M 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United Suites of America and India 
are as follows : — • 

United States of America 1925. 15*58 pies. 
India 1925-26 3*73 „ 


while In England the present fare charged per 
mile third class is 18 pies. 


From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight In India is probably the 
cheaiMJst In the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios ol foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 


ways. 


Year. 

Operating I 

1926 

74*05 

per 

1922 

115 


1922 

88 51 


1925 

82*67 


1924-25 

77*51 


1921-22 

74*34 to 85*20 


1925 

81*48 


r 1922-23 

69*09 

)> 

\ 1923-24 

63*50 


) 1924-25 

60 46 


C 1925-26 

62*69 



Value of Railway Materials Purchased- — The value of materials purchasd by Indian 
railways in 1925-26 (excluding coal, coke, stone, bricks, lime, ballast, etc.) showed an 
increase of Rs. 2*47 crores as compared with the value of materials purchased in 1921-25. 



Value of imported materials. 



1 


Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India. 

Total 

Imported 

materials. 

Value of ’ 
Indigenous 
materials. 

Total 

purchases 

1925-26. 

Total 

purchases 

1924-25. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

Rolling stock 

5*52 

0*66 

6*18 

0*98 

7*16 

6*12 

Tools and stores . . 

0*81 

2*73 

3*54 

3*22 

6*76 

6*36 

Permanent-way . . 

1*29 

0*32 

1*61 

4*28 

6*89 

6*45 

Electrical plant . . 

0*72 

0*54 

1*26 

0*01 

1*27 

1*11 

Buildings and station 
materials and fencing . . 

0*23 

0*52 

0 76 

0*17 

0*92 

0*61 

Bridge work 

Workshop machinery 
Engineer's plant . . 

0*43 

0*07 

0*60 

0*04 

0*54 

0*51 

0*45 

0*16 

0*60 

, . 

0*60 

0*45 

0*04 

0*09 

0*13 

0*03 

0*16 

0*22 

Total . . 

9*49 

-X 

5*08 

14*57 

8*73 

23*30 

20 83 


Railway Collieries. — Good progress was Coalfield. The out-put of railway owned 
made during 1925-26 with the development of collieries during 1925-26 was 2,244,389 tons 
the Argada, Rellgari and Bhurkunda col- out of a total of 6,594,875 tons consumed 
lieries which are all in the South Karanpura on railways. 
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Stores Balances. — Considerable progress adopted to increase the number of Indians io 
was made during the year in reducing still fur- the higher grades in so far as such Increase is 
ther the stores balances and the balances on consistent with efficiency and economy and 
all railways at the end of 1925-26 amounted to considerable progress” has been made during 
lis. 15’13 crores as compared with balances of the year with the scheme for the training of 
lls. 17*08 crores in 1924-25 and Us. 21*57 crores Junior railway officers and of the senior subordi- 
in 1023-24. A special Stores Officer was also nate staff on Indian railways. In this connec- 
appointcd by the Railway Board to investigate tion a Transportation School was opened at 
the stocks of st/Ores and materials on State- Chandausi on March 2nd, 1925 and a series of 
worked railways with a view to deciding what arc classes have been held. It is intended to have 
surplus to their present requirements, to eventually in each railway system a school at 
arranging transfers between railway adminis- which the subordinate staff of all grades 
trations of their surplus stocks and taking employed in train working will go through 
generally action for the reduction of stores periodical courses. Chandausi as the central 
balances. school will provide courses for junior officers, 

the more senior subordinate staff, and those 

Number of Staff — The total number of likely to prove suitable for promotion to officers 
railway employees at the end of the financial and will also take charge of the training of 
year 1925-26 was 741,860 as compared with probationary officers. In the future it Is possi- 
745,216 at the end of the previous year Of the ble to look forward to the development of the 
total employees, 4,986 were Europeans, 534,474 new school into something like a railway staff 
Hindus, 166,365 JMuslims, and 36,035 other college where the science and business of railway 
classes. Similar figures for 1913-14 were 7,986 working and management will bo studied and 
Europeans, 10,437 Anglo-Indians and 614,882 taught to railway officers and staff. 

Indians. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During 1025-26 

Public interest in the question of the more there was a decrease of 27 in the number of 
extended employment of Indians in the higher persons killed and an increase of 1,951 in the 
grades of railway service has been maintained number of persons injured as comiiared with 
during the year, finding voice in the press and by the figures of 1924-25. The number of pass- 
interpellations m the Legislature The Govern- engers killed shows a decrease of 41 while 
inent of India have throughout maintained the the number of passengers injured shows an 
attitude that every reasonable means should bo increase of 11. 


The following table shows the numbers killed and Injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1925-26 as compared with 1924-25 ; — 



Killed. 

Injured. 


1925-26. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1924-25. 

A, Passengers — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, iiermanent- 
way, etc. 

22 

117 

161 

206 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

352 

295 

1,131 

1,085 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
cles . . 

3 

6 

31 

21 

B . Servants — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

20 

36 

141 

168 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

333 

886 

1,285 

721 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles 

49 

44 

1,897 

600 

C. Others — 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

35 

19 

78 

84 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

2,081 

2,016 

817 

764 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not duo to 
Train accidents or to the movement of ve- 
hicles j 

28 

• 26 

68 

59 

Total , . 

2,918 

1 

2,945 

5 609 

8,658 
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Of the total number of persons killed 1,665 were 
trespassers on the line and 262 committed 
suicide. Thus 1,927 or over 65 per cent, of the 
persons killed on railway premises were for 
causes over which the railways have no control. 

Local Advisory Committees : —By July 
1924 Local Advisory Committees had been 
formed on all Class I State Railways with the 
exception of the B. N. Ry. where definite propo- 
S. 4 I 8 have now been put forward. A wide range 
of subjects was discussed at these meetings and 
particular attention was paid to such subjects as 
improvement of facilities for inter and third 
class passengers, increased facilities for mer- 
chants, timings of trains and running of 
through carriages, etc. 

Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit.— A great improvement was 
made during 1923-24 in reducing the amount 
paid in compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit, the total reduction on Class I 
Railways being Rs. 41 lakhs in 1923-24, 
Rs. 22 lakhs in 1924-25 and Rs. 27^ lakhs in 
1925-26. This satisfactory result is duo to 


the special attention that has been devoted 
to the subject by the Railway Board and to 
the remedial and preventive measures taken 
by Railway Administrations such as better 
supervision over the staff, extension of the 
riveting of wagons and improved efficiency 
of the Watch and Ward Department. 

As a result of a resolution adopted in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in March 1922, a Committee 
was appointed to revise the existing risk note 
forms. Qlie recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, received in September 1922, involved 
considerable changes in the form of risk notes 
aiming chiefly at imposing on the railways the 
onus of proof in cases where losses appeared to 
be prima facie due to misconduct of railway 
staff. After obtaining the views of Local 
Governments, Railway Administrations and 
Chambers of Commerce on these recommenda- 
tions, the revised forms were referred to the 
legal advisers of Government. Revised risk 
note forms A, B, D, G and H have been issued 
and have been notified as coming into force 
from Ist October 1924. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,056 *81 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 20,80,64,000. 


Net earnings . . Rs. 82,36,000. 

Barnings per cent 3*94 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1886. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at Benares. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,6o0*76. 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 20,00,03,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,05,03,000. 


Earnings per cent 10*25. 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converi^ it to the broad 
^uge and extended it to Biowrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vlzagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 


sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Harlharpur. 
Mileage open .. 2,954*87 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 66,91,28,000. 

Net earnings . . Ks. 3,17,37,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 4*74. 

I Bombay Baroda. 

I The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
! Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
' railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
, Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
j extended to Bombay. The original contract 
i was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
[ extended to 1906 ; and then renewed under 
' revised conditions. In 1886 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in It. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price wag fixed at £11,685,58]. 
Mileage open .. .. 8,984*53 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 71,95,88,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 5,10,48,000. 

Earnings per cent 7*09, 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said :— • * During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
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dalay, A rival route via the Hukoug Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Asiam- 
Bcngal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Hallways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will bo built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Kail way and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 

lilileage open .. .. 1.894*46. 

Capital at charge . . Hs 28,28,14,000. 

Net earnings . . Hs. 2,18,75,000. 

Earnings per cent 7*73. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Hallway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,577*08. 

Capital at charge . . Hs. 45,88,35,000. 

Net earnings . . Hs. 1,78,53,000. 

Earnings per cent 3*89. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Ilowrah to Pandua wa® 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranlgaii). It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from Norih- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected *vith it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, hut 
leased it again to the company to work unaer 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Jan- 
uary Ist, 1925 , when the State took over the 
management. 

Mileage open .. .. 6,214*61. 

Capital at charge .. • Hs. 1,30,63,97,000. 

Net earnings .. Hs. 7,93,33,000. 

Earnings per cent 6*07. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and tliefiist section fiom Bombay 
toTbana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given foi the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur. where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulporc where it 
Tneets the East Indian Railway. The feature 


of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats 
these sections being 15i miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and miles on the Tliul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the Stale took over the management. 

Mileage open .. .. 5,183*74. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,11,88,19,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,31,33,000. 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 3*86. 


Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Gieat Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of tlie contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated witli the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
condition? in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railwa> 
Comimny. The milciige is 3,041*29. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge . . 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent . . 


3,020*27. 
Rs. 55,83,18,000. 
Hs. 3,67,07,000. 

6*57. 


The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Smd-Punjab-Dclhi Hall- 
way, wdiich was promoted by a Company under 
tfie original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr’. The interval between Kotn and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahoie towards Peshawar was begun, 
in 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two lailways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open ., .. 6,536*20. 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,27,65,35,000. 

Net earnings . . Rs. 5,80,81,000. 

Earnings per cent 4*65. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand« 

Oudh and Hohllkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under tiic original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through llohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway, It was not until 
1887 that the bridge o\er the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connec^d with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
met^'e gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
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laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired In 3889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a Stale Railway. 

The working: of this railway wa? amalKamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from 1st 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one ol 
the orificinal guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tutlcorin and Ceylon a ferrv service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract I 


ended in 1907, a now contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open , . . . 1,908*12 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 30,57,12,000 
Net earnings .. Bs. 2,43,94,000 
Earnings per cent 7*98 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are : 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company undei 
a ffuarantee fmm the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla. 
and Kashn ir Chiefs ; and the ra’lways in 
Mysore. conScructed by the Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the financial year 1925-26 a 
total of 2,446 60 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as foollow's — 

Miles. 

6-’6^ gauge .. .. 1,016,13 

3'-3|” gauge . . 1,115 24 

2'-6'’ gauge . . . . 315 23 

During 1925-26 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 1,102 16 
miles. 

Miles. 

5’ 6" gauge .. .574.79 

3'-3i" gauge . .. 374.18 

2'-6'' gauge 1.53.19 

Khyhcr Raihray. 

The construction of the Khyher Railway, a 
length of about 28 miles, was sanctioned in July 
1920 and in November of that year, after various 
preliminary difficulties had been overcome, the 
work of construction, actually commenced 
Owing to the jieeuliar and arduous conditions 
under which the construction had to be c-ariied 
out, five years elapsed before the section from 
Jamrud to Landikotal, a length of about 21 
miles, was completed and opened for public 
traffic on 2nd November 1925 The remaining 
portion from Landikotal to Lantlikhana is 
nearing completion. 

This is the first 5 feet 6 inches gauge line which 
has been built to the new Standard Dimensions 
ai\d allows for a maximum running width of 12 
feet and running height of 15 feet 6 inches 
The great engineering difficulties which have had 
to be overcome, and the .standard to which the 
railway has been built render it a technical 
achievement ranking with yie greatest engineer- 
ing works carried out by Railway Engineers 

The line is situated entirely outside the admi- 

nistrative border of British India in the strip 


of tribal territory whicli separates it from Afglia- 
nistan The trade that passes thioiigh the 
Khyher Pass is already considerable and it 
is hoped f hat the railway will still tuitiier in- 
crease its volume, thereby bringing ]>roflt and 
employment to many who in the past ha\o 
subsisted with difficulty on the nieagio agricul- 
tural resources of the country which it traverses, 

Raip nr-Vizianayrmti Rail wa y 

This line on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge, locati'd 
between Raipur and Vi/ianagram, was designed 
to give direct communication between the 
Central Provinces and the New East Coast 
Ffaibour at Vizagapatam, and is described in 
detail in last year’s report 3’he first section 
from Vizianagram to Parvatijuiram, 48 miles, 
was opened, in 1924 and dining 1925-26, con- 
struction has been started on the remaining 
portion Raipur to Parvatipuram. Work is 
in progress in the first 30 miles north from Par- 
vatipuram and for tiie 70 miles 8outh of Raipur, 
and at the clo.se of the year a resurvey of the 
central length was in progress with a view to 
improving and shortening tlie alignment of this 
section. 

T>i ndigul- Polhich i 

The constriietion of this lino— 74 miles- 
3' ‘6%" gauge, was sanctioned in April 1925 
When completed it will link up the isolated 
metre gauge Podanur-Pollachi branch with the 
South Indian metre gauge system and while 
providing direct communication between the 
West Coast and the Madura District will ojien 
up the Intervening districts 

M adura- Bodinay Tcamir. 

This line 55 miles, 3' 3*3" gauge, is of consider- 
able importance from the administrative point 
of view as it will help to open up the tract of 
country between the South Indian Railway 
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main line and the Travancore Hills It is 
expected, that, while facilitating trade and 
generally assisting in the de\elopinent of this 
rich tract of country the branch will attract 
considciable ])assenger traltic to the trade 
centres of Them and Bodinayakanur 

Nidadavolu-Naramipur and (hidicada-Bhima- 
vaiarn liailuayn 

'J'hese lines which branch oft the Madras and 
Southern .Mahiatta Railway system will provide 
railway communication in the densely populated 
portions of the Kistiia and (lodaveri deltas 
wht‘ie, owing to the number of canals, existing 
comiuunications are inconvenient. 

It IS anticipated that they will be opened for 
traftic in 1928. 

This line will open out an irrigated tract of 
the Agra District situated at the liead of the 
Jumna t’hambal Doab at present dev oid of rail- 
way communication 

Calcutta Clio id liailaay 

This line starts Irom a point near Dankheri 
station on the Burdwan-Howiah Chord of the 
Mast Indian Hallway and joins the Kastcin Ben- 
gal Hallway near Dum Dum Junction 

It is about 8 miles in length and includes a 
bridge over the Hooghly river at Bal'ly This 
connection is jirimarily intended for export of 
coal from the East Indian Hallway, But it is 
likely in the near future to be used also for coal 
from the Bengal Nagjiur Railway Coalfields, 
and witli the developments anticipated in the 
terminal arrangements at Calcutta and the 
electrification of the lower ])ortion of the Eastern 
Rengal Hallway a large proportion of the Subur- 
ban passenger traftic will eventually pass 
over it. 

Kanyia Valley JlaiUvay. 

This 2' 6" gauge line taking oft at Pathankot 
and running through the Kangra Valley to 
Siianon, a distance of 100 miles, will open up the 
rich Kangia Valley and at the same time make 
the Kulu Valley more accessible. 

Shanan the terminus is the site of the power 
station for the IMaiidi Hydro-Electric Power 
Scheme and the lailway is a joint enterprise 
of the (Government of India and the Local 
Covei nment. 

Shahdara-A aroival and Ann Ubur-}^ arowal 
liadivays. 

The Shahdara-iVarovval was originally jiro- 
jeeted as an alteinative to the Naiowgl- Amritsar 
extension of the Sialkot-Karowal Branch, It 
has now been decided to construct both sections 
simultaneously, the Shahdara-Narowal section 
being a joint enterprise of the Government of 
India and the Punjab Government Both 
sections will traverse highly cultivated and 
thickly populated areas in need of improved 
transport facilities. 

New Construction Programme. 

The imjiroved financial position of railways 
resulting from the separation of finance has 
enabled the Hallway Board to adopt a bolder 
policy in the direction of new construction. 


The problem has been dealt with on the basis 
of examining the whole country in separate 
areas roughly corresponding to the areas served 
by the dilferent railway administrations, and 
continuous programmes of survey and construc- 
tion arc being prepared, which are subject to 
revision each year in the light of the co-ordinated 
recommendations of the l>ocal Governments 
and the Local Railway . Administrations. 

In order to deal more expeditiously with the 
increased iirogramme of construction, the 
organization on tliose railways with heavy 
piogrammes has been improved by the appoint- 
ment of special Ghiet Engineers with additional 
construction statt 

The total mileage of projects which the Rail- 
way Boaid had citiuT sam tioned or were having 
investigated by the end ot March 1926 amounted 
to between 6,000 and 7,000 miles, and it is 
hoped that wlien all arrangements in thi sdirec- 
tion are in lull swing the total yearly addition 
to the mileage of Indian Hallways will be in the 
neighbourhood of 1,000 miles 

Electrification of Railways. 

The elei trifled Harbour -Branch at Bombay 
was the first step in introducing electrification 
in India 

This service, which has since been extended 
to Bandra, forms only part of the various schemes 
at xiresent in hand fpr the electrification of the 
suburban and mam line services m Bombay 
which on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
include the electrification of the mam and subur- 
ban line to Kalyan and of the mainlines to Igat- 
puri and Poona, and on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway the electrification 
of the lines between Church Gate and Borivli. 
The work on the uncompleted portions of the 
schemes is being steadily pushed forward and 
it is hoped soon to inaugurate an electrified 
service on the whole of these sections. 

The le-exami nation of the problem of suburban 
traftic in Calcutta is now apiiroaching completion 
and the prejiaration of a revised electrification 
scheme is m hand as a result of the decision to 
proceed with the construction of the Calcutta 
Chord Hallway with a bridge across the Hooghly 
at Bally. 

The Madras Suburban traffic problem is 
also being dealt with Additional tracks are 
being provided on the suburban section of the 
South Indian Railway from Madras to Tamba- 
ram and the electrification of this section is also 
under investigation. 

The feasibility of electrifying other portions 
of the South Indian Railway is also under con- 
sideration in view of the possibility of a hydro- 
electric supply being available for this purpose. 

In view of the great benefits to be expected in 
railway working m South India from a hydro- 
electric supply the Government of India have 
associated themselves with the Local Govern- 
ment in the investigation of Hydro-Electric 
Supplies in Madras Presidency, and the schemes 
are at present being examined by .‘Messrs, Merz 
and McLellan, Consulting Engineers for electri- 
fication schemes to the Government of India. 
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India and C^lon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of (^nnectlng India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, since 
1896 various schemes having bt.n suggested 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- ' 
tended to Dhanushkodi,the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each othfr 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
* * Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12* 86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difflculty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the lailp 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done bfy means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the englneer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not bo remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam- 
Ben gal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route nins southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
r’ce lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps -^hlch fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove sw'amps like ribs from 
the backbone, innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to. railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000.000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
riee traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than ICO miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route Is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
diflQcultlcs than cither the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie In open country capable of 
cultivation though at present It Is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range o( hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600 ft. 
aggregate of rise .and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Railway Statistics, 



Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 
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ASSISTED Companies— eontif. 
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Railway Mileage, 



Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year — concld. 



Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Railway Agency. 

(J>) Incorporated with the East Indian Railway oa the let January 1»15. (c) Shown under Assisted Companies. 

(J) Figures Indnded under British Section. (e) Shown under State lines. 


MU— <e of B>Mwty Lines In ImUa opea for TraHIc at end of yer—wxiid. 

191(^-^7. 1M7.18, 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920.21. 1921-22. 1922-23.1 1928-24. 1921-25.| 1925-26. 
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Railway Mileage. 



* Worked by a Company. (ft) Ooodal only— figiim of Porbandar State Bailway have been shown separately 

§ Worked by State Rauway Agency. <c) laolnded in Gaekwar's Baroda State Baiiway. 

(d) Shown under State Lines. 


MUeagc of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of yea 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1924 and 1825* 


— 


1924 
(£1 = 

Bs. 13.9). 

1925 
(£1 = 

Us. 13.3). 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 

Coal 


£ 

(a) 10,766,433 

£ 

9,503,828 

£ 

£ 

1,262,605 

—11.7 

Petroleum . . 


7,559,233 

7,740,727 

181,494 

+ 2.4 

Manganese {b) 


2,719,949 

2,617,220 


102,729 

—3.8 

Gold 

• • 

1,827,433 

1,673,501 


153,932 

—8.4 

Lead and lead-ore 


1,694,679 

1,666,726 


27,953 

—1.6 

Building materials 


733,117 

853,851 

120,734 

+ 16.5 

Mica (c) . . 


679,796 

799,483 

119,687 


+ 17.6 

SUver 


810,869 

705,503 


105,366 

—12.9 

Salt 


700,717 

574,628 


126,089 

—18.0 

Iron-ore 


279,610 

336,775 

57,165 


+ 20.5 

Tin and tin ore 


(a) 208,179 

267,931 

59,752 


+ 28.7 

Copper-matte 


114,714 

262,297 

147,583 


+ 128.6 

Zinc ore (c) 


83,486 

156,375 

72,889 


+87.3 

Saltpetre (c) 


201,382 

147,617 


53,765 

—26.7 

Chromite . . 


42,259 

40,171 


2,088 

—4.9 

Tungsten ore 


24,559 

21,088 

33,975 

9,416 


+ 38.2 

Maimesite . . 


31,179 

10,091 


+ 47.8 

Baby, Sapphire and Spinel. 

34,773 

27,454 


7,319 

—21.0 

Clays 


25,178 

21,795 


3,383 

—13.4 

Jadeite (c) . . 


50,849 

12,237 


* 38,612 

—75.9 

Steatite 


4,977 

9,750 

4,773 

•• 

+95.9 

Bauxite 


13,531 

6,320 


7,211 

—53.3 

Monazite . . 


9,301 


9,301 

—100.0 

Gypsum 


5,527 

‘ *5,810 

283 


+5.0 

Zircon 


2,717 

4,608 

1,891 


+69.6 

Kyanite 


242 

3,022 

2,780 


-^42.0 

Ochre 


4,800 

2,784 


‘ *2,016 

Alum 


1,359 

1,718 

359 


+ 26.4 

Fuller’s earth 


1,153 

1,615 

462 


+ 40-0 

Barytes 


2,255 

1,328 


927 

—41.1 

Diamonds . . 


1,985 

1,098 


887 

—44.7 

Apatite 


4,892 

1,101 

850 


4,042 

—82.6 

Amber 


710 


391 

—35.5 

Umenitc 


1,381 

492 


889 

—64.3 

Asbestos . . 


1,354 

361 


993 

—73.3 

Soda 


96 

1 171 

75 


—78.1 

Antimony . . 



28 

26 


, , 

Oa shale . . 



15 

15 



Serpentine . . 


6 

8 

3 


-^0.0 

Copperas 



1 

1 

17 

. , 

Bismuth ore 


17 




Total 


28,634,996 

27,513,960 

789,479 

1,910,515 

— 3.9 




—1,121,036 



a) Eevised. (6) Value f .o.b, (c) Export valuest 




Mines and Miner alSt 


The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently In a survey of the mineral Industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallurdcal and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to*day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallur^cal and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwans 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 
Singarenl in Hyderabad, and in Centra) Provin- 
ces but there are a number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another. 


The subjoined statement shows the production 
of all mines in British India and in Indian States 
during 1925, as compared with 1924 : — 



1924. 

1926, 

BritUh Provinces — 

Burma 

Assam 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Baluchistan . . 
Central Provinces .. 

Tons. 

255 
334,842 
14,107,851 
6,081,655| 
80,428 
40,667 1 
679,081 

Tons. 

26 

318.842 

13,938,609 

4,913,862 

74,662 

34.797 

708,564 

Total British Province 

20,274,668 

19,989,241 
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— 

1924. 

1925. 

Indian States — 

Tons. ' 

Tons. 

Hyderabad . . 

644,776 

667,877 

Eajputana (Bikaner) 

21,870 

28,153 

Central India (Rewah) 

236,298 

219,106 

Total Indian States 

901,943 

915.136 

Grand Total, India 

1 

1 

21,176,606 

20,904,377 


(•) Provisional figures. 


^ Export and Imports. — The export statis- 
tics for coal during 192r) again shew an increase 
amounting to some 10,000 tons, the total ex- 
ports of coal and coke rising from 206,483 to 
216,370 tons, 838 tons of the latter being coke. 
The imports also lose Irom 463,716 to 483,160 
tons, the increase of about 19,400 tons beii^ 
restricted to coal. As befoie the exports were 
mainly to Ceylon TIk' bulk of the imports 
still from S. Atiica tliougli this figure 

is very much less than it was in the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923 , it, however, was some 11,100 
tons greater than the figure for the previous 
year 1924. The imports from Portuguese East 
Africa fell to almost precisely the same extent 
as those from the Union of 8. Africa lose. As 
in 1924 Portuguese East Africa still ranks second 
in the list of countries supplying India with 
coal, while the United Kingdom still comes 
third . impoits from the latter rose to the extent 
of about 22,100 tons more than the figure lor 
1924. 

Production. — Tlie total production in 1925 
amounted to 20,904,000 tons, which is 270,000 
tons or 1 8 per cent, less than tliat in 1924 and 
1'7 million tons less than the record output of 
1919 To this may be added about 418,000 
touis estimated to have been taken out from the 
mines by , miners for their own use. The total 
produetioiiv in 1925 would thus come to some 
21,322,000 tons, but for purposes of com- 
paiisoii tile figure 20,904,000 tons sliould be 
adopted. There was a decrease in the output 
of coal in 1925 in all the provinces except the 
Central Provinces, Hyderabad and Bajputana 
States. A considerable increa^e in the produc- 
tion Has marked in the Daltongaiij, Eokaro 
and Giridih fields in Bihar and Orissa. The 
Talcher Coal-field 1 n^ Bihar and Orissa duriug 
the year under review turned out 7,200 tons 
of good steam coal. The Karanpura coal- 
field in Bihar and Orissa for the first time la 
1925 produced 13,400 tons of coah 
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The next statement shows the quantity of coal 
available for consumption in India In 1923 and 
1924 I 


— 

1923. 

1924. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Imports of foreign coal . . 
Be-exportsof foreign coal 

624,918 

46,031 

463,716 

65,963 

Available supply of 
foreign coal . . 

678.887 

397,763 

Production of Indian 

coal 

Exports of Indian coal 
to foreign parts. 

19,656,883 

136,676 

21,176,606 

206,483 

Available supply of In- 
dian coal 

19,520,808 

20,970,123 


Total available supply 


Average Price (per ton) of Coal extracted 
from the mines. 



1924. 

1925. 


Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Burma . . 

Central India . . 
Central Provinces 

Punjab 

Eajputana 

Es. a. p. 
8 12 11 
16 14 2 
8 0 11 
6 11 9 

30 0 0 
6 12 11 

6 15 
8 11 6 

7 14 

1 Bs. a. p. 
8 10 1 

I 13 0 9 
0 12 6 

5 11 3 
(a) 

4 9 3 

6 3 2 

8 3 6 
6 15 2 

Origin of Indian Coal. 

— 

Average of 
last five 
years. 

1924. 

1925. 

Gondwana 

coalfields. 

Tertiary 

coalfields. 

Tons. 

18,960,913 

460,550 

Tons. 

(a) 

20,696,338 

477,946 

Tons. 

20,447,898 

456,479 


Total . . 

19.421,463 

21,174,284 

29,904,377 


THE INDIAN COAL COMMITTEE. 


of coal. . 


20,099,195' 


21,367,886 


The Indian Coal Committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in Septem- 
ber, 1924, was, in the main, the outcome of a 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
in March of that year recommending on economic 
grounds the imposition of a countervailing duty 
on South African coal imported ili^A India. 
Before referring to the Tariff Board ttttTquestion 
■whether the Indian coal trade was in need of 
protection against coal from South Africa or 
against imports of foreign coal generally, the 
Government decided that the technical aspect 
of the question should be investigated by an 
expert committee with the following terms 
of reference' — “To enquire and report (1) 
generally, what measures can be taken by 
Government, by the coal trade, by the railways 
and by the ports, whether singly or in combi- 
nation, to stimulate the export of suitable coal 
from Calcutta to Indian and foreign 
ports ; (2) in particular, whether effective 

measures can be taken for the pooling and 
nadJng of Indian coal lor export and for 
bunkering, and how the cost of such measures 
should be met.*' 

The members of the Committee, which met 
at Calcutta on October 22nd, were Mr. F. Noyce, 
0.8J., CJB.E., l.O.s,, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, Development Department, 
(President) ; Mr. C. S. Whitworth, Chief Mining 
Engineer to the Bailway Board ; Mr. C. Stuart- 
WiUiame, Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust ; 
Mr. J .W . A. Be’I, of Messrs.Mackinnon, Mackenzlo 
& Co.; Mr. F. C. Legge, o.b.e., Director of the 
Bailway Wagon Pool; Sii^Bajendranath Moo- 
kerjee, K.O.I.E., K.o.v.o., of Messrs. Martin 
& Co.; Mr. A. A. F, Bray, Chairman of the Indian 
Mining Association ; and Mr. W. C. Banerjee, 
Vice-Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation, 
with Mr. H. P. V. Townend, 1.0.8. , as Secretary. 
ItB investigations which included visits to Ban- 


goon, Penang, Singapore, Colombo, Madras, 
Bombay and Karachi lasted some five months^ 
its Report being signed on March 28th, 1925. 

Export Trade. — Chapter I of the Beport 
contains a review of the situation which led to 
the appointment of the Committee and a detailed 
examination of the position in tho.se Indian and 
foreign ports in which Indian coal is or has been 
Imported. The export of coal from India 
which is almost entirely confined to Calcutta 
falls under three heads, exports to foreign coun- 
tries, exports to Indian ports and bunker coal. 
The history of the export trade in coal likewise 
falls Into three periods, pre-war, war and post- 
war. The varying fortunes of the three branches 
is most succinctly shown by the following figures 
for typical years : — 


Year. 

Export 
of coal 
to for- 
eign co- 
untries. 

Export 
of coal 
coast- 
wise to 
Indian 
ports. 

Bunker 

coal 

(Calendar 

years) 

Total. 

1913-14 

1918-19 

1920-21 

1922-28 

887,362 

142,942 

136,7221 

97,611 

2,210,617 

101,822 

1,408,686 

812,136 

905.000 

878.000 

986.000 

676.000 

4,002,879 

622,264 

3,480,408 

1,484,747 


The very heavy drop m the exports of coal 
to foreign countries after 1920-21 was due to the 
restrictions on export which were imposed In 
the interests of Indian industrial requirement 
in July, 1920, leading to the total prohibition 
of export from March, 1921, except on a reduced 
scale to the Ceylon Government Hallways. 
These restrictions were not entirely removed 
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until January 1st, 1923, and by that time had 
led to the disappearance of Indian coal from 
overseas markets for the time being. 

The Report proceeds to examine the nature oi 
the competition met by Indian coal both in 
the overseas markets in which Is endeavouring to 
regain a footing and in the principal home ports, 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Karachi, in 
which its extrusion by foreign imports cannot 
be attributed to the embargo placed on export. 
Tor overseas ports, the Committee point out 
that the quality and price of the supplies obtained 
from other sources especially from South Africa 
after the embargo was imposed proved so satis- 
factory that the pre-war position has been en- 
tirely reversed and established business relation- 
ships are now an obstacle to the reintroduction 
of Indian coal even in markets like Colombo 
where it once held a commanding position. In 
Indian ports, the quality of the coal supplied 
has been the most important factor with the 
purchasers. The conclusion of the Committee 
thus is that Indian coal cannot hope to hold its 
own much less to recover its old position, both 
in home and overseas markets, unless its quality 
and price are such as to commend it to consumers. 

In Chapter II, the Committee proceed to dis- 
cuss the comparative merit and prices of 
Indian and other coals. An instructive table of 
analyses shows that there are a large number of 
collieries both in the Raniganj and Jharia coal- 
fields (by far the two most important fields in 
India) which yield coal which compares most fa- 
vourably in quality with South African, Japanese 
or Australian coal. The calorific value of the coal 
produced by these collieries Is only slightly less 
than that of Natal and Australian coal, is slightly 
higher than that of Japanese coal and is consider- 
ably higher than that of Transvaal coal. As 
regards price, the Report, in an elaborate sciies 
of calculations, shows that Indian coal can only 
hope to compete in overseas markets if its pithead 
price is not more than Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 for 
.Singapore, Rs. 6-5-0 for Colombo and Rs. 5 for 
Bombay and Karachi. For Madras and Ran- 
goon, the imports of foreign coal are small and 
the prices of those coals cannot be considered to 
govern the market. As the average raising 
costs cannot be placed at less than Rs. 5 per ton 
for the Raniganj field and Rs. 6 per ton for the 
Jharia field, it is obvious that in present condi- 
tions coal for export can only be produced at a 
loss. The Committee therefore proceed to discuss 
the possibilities of economies at the various 
i-tages through which coal passes from the scam 
to the consumer, t'iz., at the pit, on the railway, 
at the Calcutta docks and on the steamer. The 
charges at the port of import are the same for 
Indian and foreign coals except that, in Indian 
ports, Indian coal has the advantage of exemp- 
tion from the customs duty of eight annas a ton 
which is imposed on other coal. 

Economies at the Coal Fields. — Chapter 
III deals with the possibilities of economies at the 
coal fields. It is held that there is no scope for 
any reduction in wages whilst the increased use 
of mechanical appliances for coal cutting would 
not reduce raising costs unless it were accom- 
panied by an improvement in railway facilities 
which would permit of an increased output. 
Some small improvements in working methods 
might be made in some mines but there are only 
two methods by which any appreciable reduction 


in raising costs can be secured. These are an 
Increase in output by an extension of machine 
working and the avoidance of stacking by loading 
all coal raised direct into wagons. If this latter 
were done, loss from waste, deterioration and 
theft would be prevented and the raising costs 
would be reduced by something like eight annas 
a ton. Both methods of reducing costs in the 
coal fields thus depend on an Improvement of the 
railway facilities and this brings the Committee 
to a detailed examination of the working of the 
two railways which servo the main Indian coal 
fields, the East Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur 
liailways. 

Railway Problems. — In Cliapter IV, the 
provision of a regular and adequate wagon supply 
throughout the year Is considered essential. A 
number of recommendations for securing thir, 
are made, the most important of which are the 
enlargement of the depot stations, the general 
adoption of the system already in force on certain 
of the colliery sections on the East Indian Rail- 
way of supplying wagons to the collieries before 
7 a.m. and clearing them after 5 p.m., the supply 
of wagons to the individual collieries at regi^r 
hours, the installation of weighbridges wherever 
practicable in order to avoid delays in weighing, 
the assembly by the railway in full trainloads 
of wagons intended for the same ship and a 
constant check at e\ery stage of the movement 
of wagons from the coalfields to the docks and 
back. Chapter V is devoted to the question 
of railway freights, terminals and rebates. The 
Report points out that working expenses on 
both railways have increased in recent years 
by a very much higher percentage than have 
their ultimate receipts from coal and that it is 
impossible to calculate the exact cost of hauling 
one ton of coal one mile. No compaiison bet- 
ween the cost of hauling a ton of coal for a mile 
and the rate charged for it can thus be made but 
a comparison between the present railway rates 
charged on export coal in India and in South 
Africa is favourable to Indian coal. 

The Committee therefore hold that, whilst 
there is no statistical case for increasing the re- 
bate of 25 per cent, at present granted on export 
coal in India, this should be increased to 37J^ pel 
cent., that is roughly by eight annas per ton, on' 
the general grounds of the importance of the 
coal trade in the industrial economy of the coun- 
try and the admittedly inadequate character 
of the railway facilities for moving it. The 
grant of a rebate on bunker coal is not recom- 
mended as it is not considered that this would 
have any appreciable effect in increasing the 
attractiveness of Calcutta as a bunkering port. 

In diapter VI, some general recommenda- 
tions in regard to railway work arc made. Im- 
provements in the system under which the 
collieries indent for wagons are suggested. 
It is recommended that collieries should 
be permitted to put in their own sidhigs, 
these to be taken over subsequently by the 
railways on suitable tcims If the traffic 
passing over them is found to yield a return of 
6 per cent, on the capital outlay. The difficulties 
ailsing from the overloading of wagons, which 
have given rise to much criticism from the coal 
trade, it is proposed to remove by the provision 
of a type of wagon which when loaded flush with 
the top would not have too heavy a load what- 
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over the specific gtavity of the coal carried in it. 
It is suggested that the feasibility of providing 
such a type of wagon should be investigated by 
a small expert* committee and that, meanwhile, 
all wagons should be marked with a mineral 
loading index figure which should be used for 
calculating the height to which coal and other 
minerals should be loaded according to their 
specific gravities. More outdoor supervision 
both by the colliery and the railway staffs is 
advocated whilst it is suggested that monthly 
meetings on the coalfields between the railway 
and colliery representatives should be revived. 
A recommendation to which the Committee 
attach especial importance is that open wagons 
should be supplied to all collieries which instal 
mechanical appliances for loading coal in order 
to ensure the loading of coal in the best possible 
condition with the minimum of slack and dust. 
They also recommend that the control of wagon 
supplies which was instituted in 1917 when a 
Coal Controller was appointed who was replaced 
in April, 1919, by a Coal Transportation Otticer 
worWng under the Railway Board should be 
restored to the two railways themselves who 
should have a joint officer for the purpose. 
Preference in the matter of wagon supplies for 
coal should be restricted to coal required by 
railways, inland river navigation companies I 
and ocean going steamers under mail contracts ' 
with Government, to coal for works of public 
utility and to coal for export certified in 
accordance with the proposals made later in 
the Report. 

Docks and Depots —In Chapter Vlf, the 
Committee examine the working of the Calcutta 
Docks and coal depots. They conclude that, 
whilst the turnround of wagons at the docks 
could be improved, the delays in shipping coal 
are mainly due to the irregular arrival of the 
wagons intended for a particular steamer. If 
the facilities for the movement of coal traffic 
in the docks were improved to the extent con- 
templated by the Port Commissioners, they would 
prove sufficient to deal adequately with an ex- 
tension of the existing coal traffic which can be 
regarded as probable in the near future. The 
Port has at present two meclianical loading 
appliances known as lieckett’s plant and the 
Committee consider that, in order to avoid break- 
age, whenever shippers ask that their coal should 
be loaded by this plant, every effort should be 
made to comply with their request and that, 
save in exceptional circumstances, the first part 
of each cargo of coal hiiould always be loaded 
by this plant which could deal with four million 
tons of coal annually even if only one of the two 
plants were reserved for coal. The Beckett’s 
plant Is, however, only a Bcmi-mechanical plant 
and the Committee recommend that the question 
of the most suitable tyjm of mechanical loading 
appliance for Calcutta should be investigated 
at an early date by a small expert committee 
which should report on the best type of mechani- 
cal loading appliance adapted to all types of 
wagon and should also Investigate the possibility 
of using shoots for coal loaded by hand Into 
steamers. A review of tho charges levied by the 
Port Commissioners on coal lea^ to the conclu- 
sion that the financial conditk)n of the Port is 
not such as to justify a reduction of the charges 
on coal and that no statistical case can be made 
out for such a reduction. On much the same 


general grounds as for the railways, the Com- 
mittee, however, recommend a reduction and 
suggest that this should take the form of a re- 
duction of four annas on the river dues on certi- 
iled export coal. They do not recommend any 
alteration in the charges on coal at the bunker 
depots and their only recommendation of im- 
portance In this connexion is that the posslbi- 
^ extending the pontoons and gangways at 
the Howrah depot into deeper water with a cor- 
responding extension of the railway sidings 
should be considered. 

Freights. — An examination of the steamer 
freights on coal exported from Calcutta leads 
to the conclusion in Chapter VIII that the present 
freights for coal cannot be considered economic 
in view of the increase cost of working. The 
Committee explain why Calcutta does not attract 
tramp steamers which means that freight on 
coal has always to be paid for at the economic 
level. They emphasize that freights from Cal* 
cutta are fixed on the basis of the demand for 
tonnage and of the available supply at ports all 
over the world and cannot therefore be controlled 
by Government action. They consider that 
there is no prospect of any reduction in the 
freight on coal from Calcutta in tlie near future. 

Grading and Certification —Chapter IX, 
u Committee discuss the steps which 

should be taken to restore the confidence of 
purchasers overseas in Indian coal is the most 
important in the Report. They emphasize the 
necessity that any system of grading and certi- 
fication should be such as to command the con- 
fidence of buyers but should not relieve the ex- 
porter of any responsibility as to quality. They 
point out that it would take too long and would 
be too expensive to establish a new organisation 
immediately for the grading of Indian coal 
and therefore recommend that the organisation 
of the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway 
B(mrd who represents the largest purchasers 
of coal in India should be utilised for the 
purpose. It would work in conjunction with 
a Grading Board of which tlie Chief Mining 
Engineer would be Chairman and which would 
also include a representative of the Indian Mining 
Association and one of the Indian Mining 
Federation and also nominees of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, the two latter represent- 
ing the interests of consumers on the Board. 

A general outline of a sclieme for classifying 
all Indian coal is given and it is suggested that 
a grading list should be published by the Board 
as soon as possible after its constitution . In this 
list, the different collieries and seams would be 
classified in accordance with tlie scheme and an 
analysis of the coal they produce would be 
given but no colliery would be included in the 
list without Its consent. The Committee hold 
strongly that only those collieries included in 
the grading list should be eligible for the special 
concessions from the railways and the Port Com- 
missoners recommended in previous chaptm 
and that only certified coal from such colIlecleB 
should receive these concessions. They consider 
that the decision of the Grading Board as to the 
classification of any colliery or seam should be 
final. They formulate a scheme for the inspec- 
tion of certified coal and suggest a form of certi- 
ficate. They recommend that the cost of any 
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analysis required should be borne by the colliery i 
concerned and that the cost of inspection should 
be met by the levy of a fee of one anna 
per ton of coal inspected. They finally urge 
under this head that as the services of the Chief 
Mining Engineer and his staff are not likely to 
bo available for more than two years, a scheme 
should be introduced by the end of that period 
for the inspection of export coal by independent 
officers appointed by the Grading Board. The 
advantages and disadvantages of selling coal 
on analysis are examined and It is recommended 
that exporters of coal to Bombay should be 
prepared to submit their coal to analysis when 
selling to consumers who have adopted the 
system of purchase on calories. They do not 
consider the certification of bunker coal 
practicable. 

In Chapter X, the Committee briefly examine 
the possibility of pooling coal for export and 
pronounce it not feasible. 

Chapter XI contains a few miscellaneous 
recommendations such as the necessity for 
propaganda by exporters of Indian coal ; the 
quo^tion of prices of Indian coal in sterling ; 
the adoption of the system of payment on deli- 
very and of payment of freight on the quantity 
shown in the bill of lading less an allowance of 
two per cent, in lieu of weighraent when com- 
peting coals Is sold on these terms ; improvements 
in the coal statistics issued by the Director-Gene- 
ral of Commercial Intelligence; and the advisabi- 
lity of obtaining the advice of the Chief Mining 
Engineer before any large contract for coal is 
placed either by the Imperial Government or 
by any Local Government. 

Mr. Banerjee appended a minute of dissent 
to the Report in which he laid the present posi- 
tion of the Indian coal trade at the door of the 

IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa aie the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined lor 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron suelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 In the South Aroot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was origi- 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Ranlganl stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
Ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 1 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the lastnamed district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obUiued near the 


embargo which he attributed entirely to Govern- 
ment action, demanded more raUway sidings 
in the coalfields, considered that the present 
rebate on coal should be doubled, proposed 
special rates for coal sent to certain upcountry 
stations, recommended the grant of lower rail- 
way rates in the off season when wagons are not 
required for the movement of grain, urged the 
abolition of the present system of prepayment 
of freight on coal, and also the complete abolition 
of the Coal Transportation Officer, considered 
that there should be no nominees of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce or of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce on the Grading Board, 
dissented from the proposal to publish the grad- 
ing list and finally argued that the Indian coal 
trade was in need of a much larger measure of 
! direct assistance than had been recommended 
by his colleagues. 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
accepted practically in their entirety by the 
Government of India and the coal trade and a 
Grading Board, in accordance with the scheme 
formulated by the Committee, was established by 
the Coal Grading Board Act, (XXXI of 1925) 
which was passed at the September session of 
the Legislature. The recommendations of the 
Committee in regard to the grant of an enhanced 
rebate and of lower river dues were accepted by 
the railways and the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners, respectively, and provision was 
made in the Act for the grant of rebates 
and of preference in the matter of wagon 
supply so far as this required legalisation. 
Draft rules under the Act were published 
for criticism in October, 1925. The question 
of protecting Indian coal against imports 
of foreign coal was referred to the Tariff l^ard 
in that month. The Board had not completed 
its investigations at the end of the year. 

ORE. 

iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Ranlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Po., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Bum and Buda Burn 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Slnchbhtun has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States In Criss^ a total distance of some 40 
miles in a 8. S. w. direction. At PansiraBum, 
a portion of Kotn Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork. 
Pansira Bun rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this bill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with tile Dharwar slates, from which 
It Is separated by banded hematlfce-jasTOrs.. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous nematite, 
often laterltLsed at the outcrop. Cross-cut 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
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hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
oatorop. fn <aot the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the Iron-ore deposits of 
Qoa and Eatnaglri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies ot hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
lltic rocks on the other. These latter have been 
noted in the field as charnockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
bably in the main correctly, to cover types of 


pretty widely varying acidity. In still more 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quartz rooks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz-iron -ore rocks. These last are of the 
types so commonly associated with Indian 
iron-ores, but are here not so prominent as is 
usually the case. 

Production in 1925. — The production of 
iron-ore increased by 6 ’8 per cent., viz., from 
1,445,313 tons in 1924 to 1,544,578 tons in 1925. 
The production recorded for Mayurbhanj State 
represents the production by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd., whilst of that recorded against 
Singhbhum 227,722 tons were produced by the 
Indian Iron <fe Steel Co., and the balance by the 
Bengal Iron Company. 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced in India during the years 1924 and 1925. 



1924. 

1925. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

(£1=B8. 13*9.) 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

(£l=Bs. 13*3.) 

Biikir and Orissa^ 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Mayurbhanj 

996,920 

24,92,300 

179,302 

967,276 

28,71,825 

216,927 

Sambalpnr 

654 

4,678 

33U 

703 

4,920 

370 

Singhbhum 

305,238 

7,39,619 

53,210 

477,680 

12,36,840 

92,996 

Burma— 







Mandalay 

328 

(tt) 1,312 

94 

1,013 

(a) 4,052 

305 

Northern Shan States 

58,686 

(a) 2,34,744 

16,888 

60,604 

(a 2,02,416 

15,219 

Csnirai Pravineet 

68,361 

3,73,702 

26,885 

1,037 

4,182 

314 

Mysore 

14,958 

39,324 

2,820 

56,218 

1,64,000 

11,579 

Other Provinees and States . . 

168 

1,001 

72 

148 

866 

65 

Total .. 

1,446,813 

38,86,680 

279,610 

1,544,678 

44,79,101 

386,776 


The large increase in the production of iron- 
ore by the Tata Iron & Steel Co. in Mayurbhanj 
State is reflected In the figures of production at 
Jamshedpur, where the output increased from 
392,135 tons of pig-iron in 1923 to 540,140 tons 
in 1924 ; the production of forro-manganese rose 
from 3,606 tons in 1923, to 8,951 tons in 1924 ; 
the production of steel including rails rose from 
151,097 tons in 1923 to 218,472 tons in 1924. 
The production of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., 
rose from 119,669 tons of pig-iron in 1923 to 
147,733 tons in 1924 ; but the production of 
iron castings fell from 41,849 tons in 1923 to 
27,045 tons in 1924. The ;)roductlon of the 
Indian Iron & Steel Co. rose from 77,980 tons 
of pig-iron in 1923 to 168,249 tons In 1924. 
No ferro-manganese was produced by either the 
Bengal Iron ^mpany or the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company. The production of pig-iron 


at the Mysore Iron Works at Bhadravati rose 
from 9,732 tons ini 923 the initial year of produc- 
tion to 16,425 tons In 1924. The total produc- 
tion of pig-iron In India rose, therefore, from 
699,516 tons In x923 to 872,547 tons In 1924. 

Exports. — A portion of this output was, 
of course, utilised in the production of steel 
at Jamshedpur, but a large portion was exported; 
an export market for Indian pig-iron is, Indeed, 
necessary for the continued success of the indus- 
try, in view of the fact that the total blast- 
furnace capacity of the country is much in 
excess of the steel-melting capacity and the 
Internal requirements of India for iron castings. 
It is Interesting to note that the export value 
which had fallen from Bs. 69*8 (£4'65) per ton 
in 1923-24 to Bs. 63*5 f£4‘57) per ton in 
1924-25, showed a still greater fall in 1926-26 
to Bs. 45‘7 (53*44) per ton. 
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Exports of Fig-iron from India during 1924-25 and 1025-20. 




1924-25. 



1925-26. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value (£1= 

=R8. 13 9). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Rs. 13'9). 

To— 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

United Kingdom 

19,024 

13,20,823 

95,023 

20,178 

9,33,916 

70,219 

Germany 

1,020 

67,751 

4,874 

11,288 

6,24,509 

39,437 

Italy 

China including Hong- 

4,552 

3,13,708 

22,56 > 

4,225 

1,97,487 

14,849 

Kong 

2,905 

1,76,849 

12,723* 

11,214 

5,11,684 

88,472 

Japan 

171,665 

1,15,01,074 

827,415 

168,188 

76,57,025 

676,716 

United States of America 

133,761 

77.71,463 

559,098 

156,064 

72,18,036 

542,709 

Australia 

201 

13,052 

940 

401 

18,519 

1,393 

New Zealand 

3,987 

2,69,269 

19,372 

3,271 

1,53,984 

11,678 

Other Countries 

3,611 

2,47,705 

17,820 

7,160 

3,35,044 

25,191 

Total 

341.326 

2,16,81,694 

1,559,834 

381,989 

1,75,60,204 

1,819,564 


Protective Measures- — In spite of this 
Increased production of pig-iron and steel, the 
years 1923 and 1924 were not prosperous ones 
for the Indian iron and steel industry owing to 
a world-wide slump in the Iron and steel trade. 
For this reason the conditions of the industry 
were investigated by the Indian Tariff Board 
and a measure of protection introduced for 


I steel in 1924. As already recorded the pig 
1 iron section of the industry found an outlet for 
I increased production in increased exports. The 
prices at which it has proved possible to land 
cargoes of Indian pig-iron at United States ports 
have led to complaints from American producers 
and anti-dumping notices are said to nave been 
issued against certain cargoes of Indian pig. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry commenced some thirty i 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the I 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Gentrai Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a iarger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247,427 tons ; the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in 
1907 the figures again rose to 002.291 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall In prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,675 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1910 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 
ft fell to 670,290 tons. In 1916 the output was 
645,204 tons valued f . o. b. at Indian Ports at 
£1,487,026. The ore raised in the Central Pro- 
vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 50 to 
64 per cent, of the metal, and In consequence of 
Its nigh quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
(reig^ over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Europe and America. 

The total output in 1924 was 803,006 tons 
valued at £ 2,719,949 f.o.b. Indian port» 
and rose in 1925 to 839,461 tons valued at 
£ 2,617,220 f.o.b. Indian ports. 


Exports of Manganese- ore from British 
Indian ports during 1925. 


1 1925. 


Quantity. 

1 Value. 

To — - 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

United States of 
America 

Other Countries 

Tons. 1 
180,472 
30,268 
175,334 

1 150,585 
16,876 

49,164 

1,510 

Rs. 

46,09,086 

7,90,660 

47,56,421 

36,03,370 

8,36,808 

1 13,85,750 

I 60,187 

Total 

604,198 

1 1,60,32,271 


The exports of manganese ore, which diulng 
.924 tell to the extent of about 100,000 tons 
tgain decreased in 1925 by about 27,600 tons,. 
Dhere is a steady consumption of manganese 
)re at the works of the three principal Indian Iron 
ind Steel Companies, not only for use in the 8^1 
umaces of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., and ^e 
nanufacture of ferro-manganese, but also for 
iddition to the blast-furnace charge in the 
nanufacture of pig-iron. The receipts of man- 
fanese ore at the iron and steel works during 
L926 were 38,242 tons, nearly 11,000 tons more 
;han the figure for 1924 ; the consumption In 
;he industry was 34,843 tons, slightly less lumn 
t was in the previous year. The above table 
ihews the distribution of the mangan^ ore 
jxported from British Indian ports (exdudillg 
;he Portuguese port of Mormu^o) during 
L925, from which wiU be seen that ^e amount 
ibsorbed by the United States in 1926 dropped 
x> a half of what it was in 1924. There u^jOso 
h continued faU in the receipts of the United 
Kingdom. The marked increase in the quantity 
lespatched to Germany Is significant. 
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GOLD. 


The greatl^r part of the total output of gold 
In India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The I^izam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next^ but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine , 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,61,800. Gold mining was earned on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyankpazaf mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounce’s of gold were obtained i u 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909, but 
fell In subsequent years until, in 1922, 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in ihe Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 

Quantity and value of Gold produced in 


obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won Is used 
locally for making jewellery. 

The continuous decrease in the output of 
gold in India from the maximum production 
of 616,728 ozs. reached in 1916, continued 
during the year 1923, when the total output of 
gold was 383,697-85 oZs., valued at £1,702,642, 
rising in 1924 to 396,351 103 ozs,, valued 
at £1.827,433. The recovery made by the gold 
mines in the Anantapur district of IMadras in 
1924 was a temporary one only for both the 
North Anantapur Gold Mines, Ltd., and the Jubi- 
ial Gold Minos, Ltd , have now suspended 
mining opeiations The small output shown 
against Madras repiesents the amount recovered 
by cyanide treatment of mill-taillngs which have 
now been exhausted. In sjntc ot an increase 
of 935 ozs. fiom the Kolar mines of Mysore, 
tlieretorc, theie was a total decrease in the Indian 
onti)Ut amoimting to 2 476 ozs. In the Ooregam 
mine of the Kolar field which has reachi'd a depth 
of 6,379 feet lock-bursts continue to give trouble, 
but recent development work has proved the 
rich nature of the lower levels of the mine down, 
to the deepest point yet explored. An increase 
in the ore reserves of the Champion Beef mine, 
has also been established ; this mine, which has 
now reached a depth of 6,472 feet also suffers, 
from rock-bursts. 

India during the years 1924 and 1925. 




1924 



1925. 




Quantity 

Value 

(£1^ Tib. 13 9). 

Quantity, j 

Value 

(£l=:rK8. 13 3). 

Labom. 

Burma — 

Katha 

Oz 

23 58 1 

Kb. 

1.411 

^ 104 

Oz. 

19-7 

Kb 

1,265 

i £ 

95 

30 

Upper Chlnd- 

1 


1 



win 

43 22 

3.194 

230 

13 4 

1.286 

97 

99 

Madras — 




j 




Anantapur 

C03,646 00 

2.38,605 

17,166 

(a) 288 0 

16,517 

1,242 

193 

Mysore . . 

(a) 

.592,578 18 

2,51,54,948 

1,809,7081 

(a) 

393,512-8 

2,22,36,295 

1,671,901 

19,347 

Punjab .. 

57 87 

2,978 

214 

37-4 

1,974 

149 

53 

United Provinces., 

2 25 

150 

11 

3 8 

225 

17 

14 

Total 

396,351 10 

2, .54, 01,316 

1,827,433 

393,875 1 

2,22,57,562 

1,673,501 

19,736 


(a) Pine gold. 

PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum Is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
Is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Balnchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British ' 
India to Persia. Of these two th > eastern i 


area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valiev. Yenaugyauug is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of tipper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
In 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
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small supply of petroleum before 1891, In 
which year arilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31^ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 66i million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Bamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existen^’e of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2^ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

Output in 1925. — Dining th«> year under 
consideration the total production amounted to 
over 289J^ million gallons against about 294J 
million gallons in 1924. Tliere is now little 
doubt that this deficit ol some 5 million 
gallons, small as it is, iorms pait of the 
evidence that the inevitable decline has set 
in, and with possible interruiitions, is likely 


to continue slowly and steadily during the pre- 
sent generation, unless a new field of Importance 
Is dibcovcied A conservative policy rather 
than one oi intensive development seems in- 
dicated, especially in view of the national 
important* ot this mineral asset. Owing to a 
ilse in tile average value of the rupee, the sterl- 
ing Value ot the output for 1925 exceeded that 
foi 1924 hy £181,494. 

The Yenangyaimg field of Tipper Burma is 
mainly lespousiblc for the present decrease in 
output In 1924 it succ(‘('ded in sliewing an 
iiieiease ot iieaily OV million gallons but this 
temporary anest in tlu* decline is more than 
balanced by the diop in 1925 of over 21^ 
million gallons It is interesting to note that 
of the ICO million gallons produced in Yeiiaii- 
gyaung no less than 2,433,657 gallons were 
deiiveil from the old LUumese hand-dug wells. 
The clectiification of tlie field, which reached its 
limit ot piactica))ihty 111 1924, has added and 
Is adding an appr(‘ciat)le contribution to the 
pioductioii figure, inMiig to the saving of a consi- 
dciahlc quantity of iiud(‘ oil formerly used as 
luel beneath iig 1 h)i1ci> Ot the nine companies 
operating in this small field the Burmah Oil 
Company pioducc about toui-fifths of the total. 
The pbice ot Ytmaugyauiig is being steadily 
taki'u by the Singu field winch produced 15k 
million gallons moie in 1925 tliaii 111 1924. Many 
wells arc producing tiom the 3000- foot sand and 
initial yields ot 500 ban els and over are not 
uncommon In the Punjab there is less cause 
tor satistaction The output fiom the Khaur 
field has again dropped this time to the extent 
ot 3i inilion gallons The Burmah Oil (’ompany 
havi‘ abandoned their test in the Khairpur 
State aftci exploring to the gieatcst depth at 
which any possibility ot production was 
thought ixissible. 

in India during 1024 and 1925. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced 




1924. 



1925 



Quantity. 

Value 

(£ l^Es 13-9). 

Quantity. 

Value 

(£ 1=K8. 13-3) 

A 88am — 

Gals. 

Rs 

a 

Gals 

Tls. 

£ 

Badarpur . . 

3,277,829 

7,41,074 

53.315 

4,281,878 

11,17,012 

83,986 

Dlgboi 

9,697,420 

16,56,642 

119,183 

14,448,534 

24,68,291 

185,686 

Burma — 


Akyab 

7,014 

2,024 

145 

7,169 

2,483 

187 

Kyaukpyu . . 

Minbu 

14,708 

14,911 

1,073 

14,361 

15,111 

1,136 

3,829,044 

9,67,261 

68,868 

3,248,666 

9,13,659 

68,696 

Singu 

79,938,430 

2,99,76,911 

2,156,012 

95,262,519 

3,57,23,445 

2,685,973 

Thayetmyo . . 

1,717,653 

5,36,767 

38,616 

1,320,009 

3,71,253 

27,914 

Upper Chindwin . . 

1,474,898 

1,10,617 

7,968 

1,385,977 

1,03,948 

7,816 

Yenangyat 

1,594,517 

3,98,620 

28,678 

1,562,444 

4,39,437 

33,040 

Yeuangyaung 

181,636,739 

6.78,32,646 

4,880,046 

160,027,886 

5,97,85,227 

4,495,130 

Punjab — 




Attock 

11,383,240 

28,45,810 

204,736 

8,047,200 

20,11,800 

151,263 

Mainwali . 

200 

50 

4 

.... 

Total . 

294, .571, 692 

10,60,73,842 

7,659,238 

289,606,542 

10,29,51,666 

7,740,727 


Imports of Kerosine Oil amounted in 1925 
to 70,845,064 gallons. Imports of Oil Fuel 
during 1925 amounted to 86,599,766 gallons 
valued at Rs. 1,94,45,828. Of this total nearly 
70 million gallons came from Persia « 


Amber. Graphite and Mica.— Amber is 
found in very small quantities in Burma, the out- 
put for 1926 being 161 cwts. valued at Rs. 9,440. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
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inining except in Travancore. The total i Burma. The mines are connected with the 
output in 1&21 was 26 tons. India has for | Mandalav-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
many yearc been the leading producer of mica, , by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lines 
turning out more than half of the world's meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 644 miles 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the from Bangoon. They were worked for many 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with I centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
43,660 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary long been known to contain zinc ore; until 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, i recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1916, ! to have been made to market the ore lor its sine 
but subsequent demand In the United Kingdom ' values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- ' started by the Burma Mines, Ltd., with the 
dcrable increase in production during the follow- ' idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
ing years. ' heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 126,000 

to 160.000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 


There was an Increase of about 5,000 cwts. 
In the declared output of mica in 1925 above 
that of the previous year. But the output 
figures are Incomplete, and a better idea of the 
size of the Industry is obtained from the export j 
figures. The exports of mica during 1924 1 
exceeded the reported production by over 7] 
per cent, amounting to 70,095 cwts , valued at 
Rs. 94,49,168 : in 1925 the quantity expoited 
99,699 cwts. — valued at Rs. 1,06,33,123 — was 
more than double the reported production. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin Is In Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fell to £38,000 In 1914. In 1925 Burma 
yielded 2,308 tons. Copper Is found in Southern 
India, In Raj pu tana, and at various places 
along the outer flimaiayas, but the ore is 
smelted for the metal alone, no attempt being 
made to utilize the by-products. In 1924 the 
production of 2,935 tons of copper-matte valued 
at Rs. 15,94,527 was reported by the Burma ' 
Corporation Ltd., in the Northern Shan States.! 
The production rose to 8,029 tons valued at : 
Rs. 34,88,552 in 1925. The only Lead mine of ' 
any importance being worked in the Indian , 
Empire is that of Bawd win, where a very , 
large body of high-grade lead-zinc-silver ore 
has now been blocked out. For many years ! 
the smelting operations of the Company , 
were directed to recovering lead and silver from 
the slags left by the old Chinese miners. Those 
slags, however, are now practically exhausted, 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a steady output of ore is assured. . 
In 1923 the output was 46,060 tons valued at ! 
Rs. 1,68,18,111. In 1924 the output rose to , 


Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the wc'ks 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 nixictf 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., 16,810 tons of zinc 
concentrates were produced by the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the Northern Shan States 
during 1925. The exports of these concentrates 
during the year amounted to 20,967 tons, valued 
at 113.20,79,794 (£156,375). 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
, the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
, gkrnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. Amber has already been referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
Jadeite attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese Jadeite. The 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant. The output of the ruby mines in 1924 
was only 101,097 carats or less than half the 
average annual quantity produced during the 
two preceding quinquennial periods. In 1922 
an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 28 
carats was found of rare size and quality. 

Wolfram. — Owing to the continued depres- 
sion In the wolfram market, Tungsten ore is now 
nowhere extracted except in the Ta\oy district, 
where it occurs chiefly as a constituent of 

mixed concentrates. The production of wol- 
fram decreased considerably from 872 tons, 
valued at Rs. 4,79,693 (£31,979), in 1923 to 739 
tons, valued at Rs. 3,41,381 (£24,559). 


50,559 tons of lead and 1,200 tons of antimonial 
lead valued at Rs. 2,35,07,040 and to 46,175 tons 
of lead and 1,100 tons of antimonial lead valued 
at Rs. 2,21,07,128 in 1925. ^ 

Silver is obtained as a by-product In the 
smelting of the lead-zinc ores of Bawd win. The 
total output in 1925 was 4,831,548 oz. valued at 
Rs. 93,36,580. 

Zinc.— A monomaph on zinc ores Issued ' 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that ! 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no I 
production was recorded until 1013. In 1914 ' 
the production was 8,663 tons , and although the 
ontputfelltc {f tons In 1915,thereis a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zinc deposits occur at Bawdwln, In Tawnmng 
State one of the Northern dhan States in Upper 


Radio-active Minerals. — The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
R. 0. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district. 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurring In the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmenite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre ; whitish colum- 
, bite, zircon, and torbemite have also been 
; recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
i to be the commonest. 

The Importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and lest 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
fix months from July 1913 to S^bruary 1914, 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende was obtained 
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from Abrakhi Hill together with six tong ol 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tone 
o£ tripllte and two tons of tantallte. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and In March 1914, 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Sin gar estate. 
The first Intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element in it. 

Labour in Mines. 

The question of the labour supply presents 
difQculties which are not encountered in coun- 
tries where mining is a special calling. Tbe 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply ol 
labour, as experience has recently shown, 
depends to a material extent on the condition 
of the agricultural industry. ** The major por- 
tion of those employed,” says a report by the 
l^partment ol Statistics, ” are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from the nioantainou» country 
of Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes is also em- 
ployed, particularly in the outlying fields. 
The majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
tbe output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted. At the Makum collieries of the 

Average number of persons employed da 
1924 and 1925: — 


Assam Baiiway and Trading Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranls, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved unsatis- 
factory, and it is unlikely that they will in future 
be recruited.” With the Increase In the depth 
of working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently nigh level, further deve- 
lopment in the introduction of coal-cutting 
lants may take place. During the period of 
igh prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
were introduced in order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded. 

The average number of persons employed in the 
coalfields during the year showed an appreciable 
decrease in excess of that required to account 
for the reduced production. The average out- 
put per person employed, therefore, showed an 
advance on the previous year, the figure of 103.7 
tons for 1924 rising to 110*5 tons for 1925 ; this 
is not far short of the figure for 1919 which was 
111.05 tons. There was again a gratifying re- 
duction in the number of deaths by accident ; 
these amounted to 202, a considerable improve- 
ment on the annual average for the quin- 
quennium 1919-23 which was 274 and not due to 
smaller production. There was also a reduction 
in the death-rate which again fell from 1.34 
per thousand persons employed in 1924 to 1.07 
for 1925 ; the figure for 1923 was 1.81. 

ly in the Indian Coalfields during the years 






Number of persons 
employed daily. 

Output 
per person 

Number 
of deaths 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 





1924. 

1925. 

employed 
in tons. 

bv acci- 
dent. 

persons 

employed. 

Assam 

Baluchistan 
Bengal . . 

Bihar and Orissa 




4,464 

1,108 

43,621 

128,523 

4,199 

951 

42,781 

114,934 

75 9 
36-6 
114*9 
121*3 

8 

1 

40 

126 

1*9 

!•! 

0*9 

1*1 

Burma . . 

Central India . . 
Central Provinces 
Hyderabad 




23 

3,157 

8,126 

13,690 

19 

2,759 

9,174 

12,701 

1*3 

79*4 

77*2 

52*6 

.. 

1 

> 9 

15 

“O 4 
0*9 
1*2 

Punjab . . 
Bajputana 




1,575 

120 

1,679 

165 

47*3 

170*6 

o 

1*3 


Total 

•• 


i 

204,306 

189,262 


200 

•• 


Average 



i 

110*5 

•• 

1*07 
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spector of ^nes in India, under the Indian 
Blines Act (VIIl of 1901) for 1924, by the 
Officiating Chief Inspector of Mines. Beport 
on the Mineral Production of India daring 1924 


by L. Leigh Fermbr, Officiating Director. Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 
Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Besources published by tbe Imperial 
Institute. 
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There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay* They carry on business m the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulafiions framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergeneies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort. Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has incieased 
and it was recently sold by pubhc auction for 
Rs. 21,800. Tn 1921 a nunibei of cards were 
sold at Rs 40,000 ea(‘h and the piocceds were 
employed to ])urchase an adjoining building 
for the exrensiou of the busines',. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year. I’hc present value of the card is 
about Rs, 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and fiom the New 
Year the purchaser of shaics lias to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees* Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but m the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was oiiened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
In Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body ; it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire Into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform, notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority reikirt which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 theie was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 


I was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
I ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
I Exchange and the suspension of all dealings, 
i and a public agitation for thorough reform 
I arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern-* 
inent intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had Its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was rormed, a building was leased 
In New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchange* 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no *' Jobbers *' 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compell^ 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
With Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insuflScient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, Miscel- 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees. 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. The association has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway (In Tata Industrial Bank Buildings) 
consists of about 100 Members of which 26 
are working Members. It was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally In Mill shares. 
Business is regulated by rules drawn up by the 
Directors. There is a Board of arbitration. 
There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 109. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security ol 
Rs* 8,000 * 
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Modern commerce In India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the now India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section" of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
In no sense aflaiiatcd to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great j 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an Impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) 2>. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Oliamber, presided 
as (Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fasulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President, The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Aasoolated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provlnoial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
as approved by the Congress. — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce." 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established arc . — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from tune to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided " There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February," or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary ..." 

The oiganizatiOQ languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in I’urrency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first mo^ emeiit, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on Slst December 1926 aud 1st and 
2nd January 1927,^devided upon the formation 
of a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
whcic he directs it to be located." Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
arc the following •-,» 

(a) To promote Indian busineses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industiy and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 
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(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanindty among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

<c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. I 


i (/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 
ig) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Buies provide for two classes of members, 
viz.t numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Suhscriptlon 
Bs. 150). 

The following were elected a provisional 
Committee of the Federation: — 

President — Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 

Members : — Messrs. G. D. Birla, Sir Purshot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Vidyasagar Pandya, 
Jamal Mahomed, Lala Harkishen Lai, Adamji 
Haji Da wood, Jamshed N.B. Mehta, Vikramjit 
Singh, Shri Bam, W. C. Bannerjee, B. F. Madon, 
Kasturbhal Lalbhai, D. P. Khaitan and Bal 
Bahadur A. C. Bannerjee, the last two being 
appointed Treasurers. 

The following are details of the nrincipal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies in 
India at the present time : — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. It'S headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Boyal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 800. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade *Mn 
purticular in Calcutta.” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciate) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
conne^ed with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. I 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1926-27 

Prcsidenf.— The Hon. Mr. J. W. A.Bell (Messrs. 
Macklnnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Vice-President. — Mr. B. B. Wilson, O.i.B., 
M.L.O. (Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers). 

Committee. — ^Mr. H. C. i^dmondson, (Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co., Ld.)- Sir George 
Godfrey (Messrs. Bird & Co.) ; Mr. A. Alker 
(Messrs. Shaw Wallace <k Co.); Mr. J. A. 
Tassio (Messrs. Jas. Finlay & Co., Ld,); 


Mr. B. W. Buckley (Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China); Mr. C, de M. Kdlock 
(Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co.) and 
Mr. L. Greenham (Bengal-Nagpur Railway). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. H. M. 
Haywood, o.i.e. Asst. Secretaries. — Mr. D. K. 
Cunnison and Mr. A. 0. Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year are : — 

CouneU of State. — The Hon'ble Mr. J. W. A. 
Bell. 

Bengal Legislative Council. — ^Mr. R. H. Child 
(Messrs. Bird & Co.) ; Mr. D. P. McKenzie 
(Messrs. Duncan Brothers & Co. Ld.) ; 
Mr. Geo. Morgan (Messrs. Morgan, Walker 
& Co.) ; Mr. J. Y. Phillip (Messrs. Macneill 
& Co.); Mr. S, A. Skinner (Messrs. Jessop 
& Co., Ld.) ; and Mr. B. B. Wilson, o.i.B., 
M.L.O. (Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers). 

Calcutta Port Commission. — ^The Hon. Mr. 
J. W. A. Bell (Messrs. Macklnnon, Mackenzie 
<fe Co.,) Mr. H. C. Edmondson (Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co., Ld.); Mr. C. de M. 
Kellock(Mes8rs Gillanders, Arbuthuot A; Co.); 
Mr, J. A. Tassle (Messrs. Jas. Finlay & Co., 
Ltd.); Mr. B. B. Wilson, O.I.B., M.L.o. 
(Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers); and Mr. 
H. B. Whitby (Messrs Kflbum & Coi). 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation, — Mr. W. B. 
C. Brlerley (Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co.); 
Mr. J. Campbell Forrester, m.l.c. (Smith 
Forrester A Co.), Mr. Geo. Morgan, H.L.CI, 
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(Morgan, Walker & Co.)» Mr. Norman K. 
Luke (James Luke & Sons), Mr. H. G. Pooler 
(John Dickinson & Co., Ld.), Mr. D. 0. 
Stewart- Smith (Octavius Steel & Co., Ld.). 

Bengal BoUer ConmUsoin , — Messrs R. Nelsh 
(Tittaghur Jute Factory No. 2); H. H. 
Reynolds (Andrew Yule <fe Co.) and H. E. 
Skinner (Jessop <& Co., Ld.). 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Mr. H. C. Edmondson (Turner, Morrison & 
Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission, — Messrs. 
J. D. Balfour (Burn & Co., Ltd.) and G. 
Robertson (Union Jute Coy.*s S. Mill). 

Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, M.L.o. (Morgan, Walker & Co.). 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
tutta Marine Insurance Agents* Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers* Amo- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers* Association, Baled Jute Shippers* Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, 
Calcutta Liners* Conference, Calcutta HldM 
and Skins Shippers* Association, Calcutta 


Sugar Importers Association, Indian Indigo Asso- 
ciation, Indian Lao Association for Research 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi* 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to tra^, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and 'differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re* 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licenser 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. R 
Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. H. Lugg) 
Head Office Manager (Mr. 0. G. Smith) and four 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
A. H. Mathews, G. 0. G. Smyth and E. H. W. 
Wootten and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 112 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port la followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
In the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth n their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a ^ciety can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the Judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in i 
1886, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, | 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 


the programme described above was embodied 
in fheir first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Cumber members 
is 141 and the number of Associated members 
is 3. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
Institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 6 
insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 93 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of Joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
Us. 860 and the Associate member’s subscrlnttoh 
Is Rs. 800 per annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or ” eminent in commerce 
and manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 
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Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
meml^rs, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy- chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minut(^s of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the oifacers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies : — 

The Council of State, one representative. 

ILegislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

J^mbay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1927-28 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies : — 

President. — Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Vwe President. — G. L. Winterbotham, Esq., 

M.L.C. 

Committee. — P, Barker, Esq , M. A. Hughes, 
Esq , G. Z. Meli, Esq , A B. Morrison, Esq , 

E. C. Reid, Esq,, T. G. Russell, Esq., L. E. 
Tucker, Esq. 

Secretary : Mr. R. J. F. Sulivan. 

Representatives on — 

Council of State : The Hon’ble Sir Arthur 
Froom, Kt. 

Bombay Leqhlatire Council: Sir Joseph, Kay, 
and G. L. Winter botham. Esq, 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., 
P. Barker, Esq., E. Miller, Esq , G. L 
Winterbotham, Esq., F. C. Annesley, Esq. 

Bombay Improvement Trust : Harry T. 
Gorrie, Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : H. J. Havi^, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory 
Board : Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., L, F. Tucker, 
Esq. 

RepreserUative on the Railway Committee- 
G, I. P. — F. C. Annesley, Esq. 

B. B. & 0, 1. — F. C. Annesley, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission'. 
B. Brown, Esq. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Hospital Fund : C. N. 
Moheriey, Esq., c.i e. 

St. George’s Hospital Advisory Committee. 

F. B. Thornely, Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : 8ir Joseph 
Kay. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation: V. A. 
Grantham, Esq. < 

Advisory Committee to the Director of Deve- 
lopment: Major G. C. Richardson, n.s.o., M.o. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee: N. M. 
Mortis, Esq. 


Ex. Services Association : Sir Leslie, Hudson 
(Ex-Offlee.) 

Bombay Telephone Co. ; R. D. England, Esq., 
(Mr. G. L. Winterbotham, Acting.) 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sii Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 

Railway Rates Adnsory Committee : G. C. R, 
Coleridge, Esq., E. Miller, Esq., L.A. Halsall, 
Esq., G. Sugdury, Esq. J .F. Macdonell, Esq. 

Department of Industries: G. L. Winterbotliam, 
Esq. 

Bombay Hoad Board : E. Miller, Esq. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks^ who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record- 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kmds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo, ear- 
ned by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month* 
One shows the quantity of exports of cottont 
seeds and wheat from the pnncipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives In detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy clcth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed, ** Movements 
of Piece-Goods and Yam by Rail,’* and show 
the despatches of Imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The ” Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
I of important designations of merchandise 
A return of " Current Quotations ” is issued 



once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
IikigUeh mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade informaticn. 

The annual repDrts of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurere 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 
fl) The date, hour and place of measurement , 

(b) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination 

(e) the number and description of packages 1 

(f) the marks ; 

(g) the measurement, and in the case of 

goods shipped by boats ; 

(h) the registered number of the boat ; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows : — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(б) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consid(3r questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members. 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any individual partnership or company, 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam. 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Bs. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscrlptiou. 
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The membership of the Association in 1926 
numbered 95. 

The following Is the Committee for 1927 : — 

H. P. Mody, Esq. {Chairman), F. Stones, 
Esq jO.B.E., {Deputy Chairman), Sir D. M. 
Petit, Bart., The Hon’bleSirD. E. Wacha, 
Kt., Sir Fazulbhoy Currirabhoy, Kt., 
C.B.E., Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Sir Nea 
Wadia, Kt B.E.C I.E., A. Geddis, Esq., Sir 
.TosephKay, Kt. M L.0.,Lalji Naranji, Esq., 
M.L.C., J.B. Petit Esq., The Hon’blo Mr. 
Ratansi D. Morarji, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Munmohandas Ramji, N. B. Saklatvala, 
Esq., O.I.E., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., H. H. 
Sawyer, Esq., F. F. Stileman, Esq., 
Madhavji D. Thackersey, Esq., C. N. 
Wadia, Esq., O.I.E., T. Watts, Esq., 
T. Maloney, Esq., M.C., A.M.O.T.. Secretary. 
J. P. Wadia, Esq., B.A., A««f. Secretary. 

The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. C. N. 
Wadia, 0 . 1 . E.,M.L.o. 

LegislaUve Assembly : Sir Victor Sassoon ; 
Bart. 

Bombay Port Trust : Mr. A. Geddis. 

CUv of Bombay Improvement Trust: Mr. 
C. K. Wadia, c.i.E. 

Victoria JubUee Technical Institutet Mr. 
Jehangir B. Petit and Hon. Mr. Man- 
mohandas Ramji. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
Messrs. N B. Saklatvala, C.I.E., and 
W. A. Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvala. 

Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S. D. Saklat* 
wala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Cow- 
mittee: Mr. Jehangir B. Petit. 

a. I. P. Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. 
A. Geddis. 

B. ft. &C. T. Railway Advisoip Committm : 
Hon. Mr. Munmohandas Ramji. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : Mr. H. P, 
Mody, 

The Office of the Association is located In 
Sohrab Ifouse, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
and the telephone number is 26350. 

Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Bombay, 

The objects of the Association are : — 

{a) The mutual' insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
com;^nsation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents, 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or other- 
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wise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; <6) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or Inddent^ to fire, 
lightning, etc. ; and (e) to reinsure or 
in any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company, and generally to 
effect and obtain re-Insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 50 members on 
1st November 1926. 

All members of the Mlllowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are: — 

A. Oeddis, Esq., Chairman, Sir Nusser- 
waniiN. Wadla, k.b.e., O.i.b., Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Bart., C. N. Wadla, Esq., O.I.B. , 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., M.L.o., Mun- 
mohandas Kamjl, Esq., Batansi D. 
Moraiji, Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq. and 
G. M. Eose, Esq., and B. K. Mantrl, Esq., 
B.A., Bar-at-Law, Secretary of the Asso* 
ciation» 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants 'Chamber was estab 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 

mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 

(б) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and in* 
directly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance, 
fi) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the pro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 

<«) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
genera] to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business commimity 
in all respects. 

(/) To make representatlogs to Local, Central 
or Imperial authorities, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping* banking or insurAnoc, 


iff) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
disputes arising In the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support eatablishmonts and Insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(t) To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for leritimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as may be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

(f) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(k) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or Indirectly. 

There are three classes of members: — 

(l) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members : — 

ifl)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Oompanlea will have to pay Bs. 100 
per year. 

(5)— Hofusail members who will have to 
pay Rs. S6 as annual subscription. 

(c)— Asaooiations which will have to pay 
Re. 126 as annual subscription. 

AdmUtion Fee .‘“-A II the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission tee 
whlcn Is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons, 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 6.000 
and individuals Rs. 2,600 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as suoh shall be exempted 
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from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged In mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber;— 

Ihe Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association. 
The Bombay Yam, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association, 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants ’ and J ewellers* 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
.Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association. 

Under the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one epresen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’Chamber for the year 1927 ; — 
Walchand Hirachand, Esq. {President). 

S. B. Biliimoria, Esq. {Vue^President) . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., O.I E., 
M.L.A. 

Lalji Naranji, Esq., M.L.O. 

Laxmidas Rowjee Tairsee, Esq. 

Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.b.e. 
Vithaldas Damodar Govindji, Esq. 

B. F. Madon, Esq. 

Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Esq. 

Devidas Madhowji Tliakersey, Esq. 

Eazal Ibrahim Rahlmtulla, Esq., M.L.A. 
Ishwardas Lukhmidas, Esq. 

Husseinbhoy Abdulhbhoy Laljee, Esq., 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 

Manharlal Vrajdas Merchant, Esq. 

Morarji MulraJ Khatau, Esq. 

Hon'ble Mr. UatansI Dharamsi Morarji . 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia, Kt. 

Kapilram H. Vakil, Esq. 

H. P, Mody, Esq. 

MavJI Govindji Sheth, Esq, 


Girjashanker B. Trivedi, Esq, 

Abdulla Eazulbhoy, Esq. 

N. M. Muzumdar, Esq. 

Vithaldas Kanji, Esq. 

{Co-opted Members.) 

Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. 

Kaikobad Cowasji Dinshaw, Esq. 

Manu Subedar, Esq. 

The Bombay Shroff Association, (H. D. 
Jasani. Esq.) 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Assocn. 

(Mr. Harkishandas Mehta) 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange (Mr. S. D. 
Parikh). 

The Bombay Grain Merchants’ Association 
(Mr. Ghelabhai Hansraj). 

The Bombay Yarn, Copper <fe Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association (Mr. Miganlal 
Prabhudas) 

{Ex-officio Members.) 

Kisandas Manmohandas Ramji, Esq. 
Mathuradas Canji Mattani, Esq. 

The following are the Chamber’s representa- 
tives on various public bodies: — 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Sir Pur- 
shotaradas Thakurdas, o.i.E., m.p.e., m.l.a. 

Bombay Legislative Council : Mr. Lalji 
Naranji, Jf.L.O. 

Chamber*s Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port Trust: Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, O.I.E., M.h.e., 
Hon’ble Mr Manmohandas Ramji, Mr. 
Mathuradas Canji Mattani, Mr. Luxmldas R. 
Tairsey, Mr. Lalji Naranji, M.L.O. 

Chamber's Representative on the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation: Mr. Kisondas 
Manmohundas Ramji. 

Representative on the Advisory Committee to 
the Bomoay Development Department : Mr. 
Mann Subedar. 

Representative on ihe Indian Central Cotton 
Committee : Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas,Kt, 
Representative on the Advisory Committee of 
ihe Royal Institute of Science in Bombay : 
K. H. Vakil. 

Secretary: Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

Assistant Secretary : A. H. Maru, b.a. 

The Chamber’s Anglo- Gujarati Quarterly Is 
published in July, October, January and April. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants* Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow : — 
(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof* (ft) to remove 
as far as It will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will iacilitate the trade; (c) to col- 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable for the protection and advancement of 
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objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
{d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re« 
f erred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year ; — 

Chairman — Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, 
J. P. 

Deputy Chairman.— Mr. Vithaldas D. 

Govindas. 

Don. Joint Secretaries. — Messrs. Goculdas 
Jivraj Dayal and Rao Sahib Hurjiwan 
Walji. 

Hon. Treasurer, — Mr. Purshotam Lalji Tri- 
cumji. 


Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is ’‘to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.*' 
It is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for th? current year are as 
follows : — 

Chairman . Velji Lakhamsi, B.A., LL.B, 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Purshotam Hirji. 

Hony. Secretary. — Mr. Jadavji Vasanjj. 

Secretary. — Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, B.A., 
LL.B. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjld 
Bunder Eoad. 


KARACHI 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferied upon “ any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chamber ” 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members. All new members Joining the 
Chamber pay Us. 5on entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 5 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber as early 
in the year as possible. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality. 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham- 
ber. The following are the officers for the cur- 
rent year: — 

Chairman — Mr. F. Clayton, C.I.E., mlc 
(Fleming, Shaw & Co.). 

Vice-Chairman. — R. D. England, Esq. 
(Messrs. Grahams Trading Co , Ltd ). 

Committee. — Messrs R. S Backhouse (David 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd.), J. R. Baxter (Mac- 
kinnon Mackenzie & Co ), P. Crawford 
(Shaw, Wallace & Co.,), J. Morf (Volkart , 
JBtos.), W. M. Petrie (Ralli Brothers), 
A. G. Rice (Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China), A. I. Sleigh (North-West- 
ern Railway) and H. C. Whitchouse 
(Strauss & Co., Ltd.) 


Representatives on the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil. — Mr. F. Clayton, M.L 0. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust . — 
Mr. F. Clayton, M.L.C., Mr. E. A. Pearson 
& Mr J. R. Ba>t<'r. 

Representatives on tne Karachi Municipality . — 
Mr F. R. HawKes, O.B.B. & Mr E. G. 
H. Mew burn. 

Secretary . — Major Alan Duguid, A.F.O., late 

R A.F. 

Public Measurer . — ^Major Alan Duguid (Ag.) 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in which both parties 
desire the Chamber to do so.’’ When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
I Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at ot leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
scriptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorary mem- 


bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
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members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers* finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee pet 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming Insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is ** that no trade 
mark on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name.” 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber: — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 53 members and six honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
as follows : — 

Chairman . — Mr. C. E. Wood, M.L.o. 

Vice-Chairman . — Mr. K. ICay. 

Committee. — Mr. H. F. P. Hearson, Mr. W. 

Lamb, Mr. J. W. Macfailane, Mr. W. W. 


Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Ofiice in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
Interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be: — 

” To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act 1923 the Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
j to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust, 


Paul, and Mr. R. C. M. Strouts. 

Ex-offlcio — Mr. G. W. Chambers, m.l.c. 

The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected for the year * — 

Madras Legislative Council. — Mr. C. E. Wood 
and Mr. G. W. Chambers. 

Madras Port Trust. — Mr. H. F. P. Heaison, 
Mr. K. Kay, Mr. R. C. M. Strouts, and Mr. 

C. E. Wood. 

Corporation of Madras. — Mr. A. J. Powell and 

D. S. Bremner. {One Seat Vacant.) 

British Imperial Council of Commerce, London 
— Sir Gordon Fraser, Kt., m.l.a. 

Secretary. — Mr. H. Waddington. 


the Provincial Cotton Committee, Auditors 
Approval Committee, Vizagapatam Harbour 
Works Committee, the Advisory Committees of 
the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, the IMadras University and 
the Government Institute of Commerce Advisory 
Council, Madras. 

The Chamber has 230 members on the rolls 
and has its own building 

President. — Sir M. Ct. Muthia Chetty, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents. — Be wan Bahadur Govindas 
Cliathoorbhujadas and Mr. C. Abdul Hakim 
Sahib, Bahadur. 

Honorary Secretaries. — C. Gopal Mcnon, M.L.C. 
and Adam Haji Mahomed Sait. 

Assutant Secretary. — P. R. Nair, B.A., B. 
com. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an individual member, 
factures in the United Provinces and has its resident or carrying on business in Oawnpore, 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are Rs. 3^0 ; firms or individuals having their places 
elected by the Committee, subject to conflrma- of business or residence outside Oawnpore pay 
tion by the next general meeting ofthe Chamber, half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or branch office in Cawnpore necessitates pa 3 rment 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be of full rates, 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 

the members in a General Meeting and such shall The affairs and^funds of the Chamber are 
be exempted from paying any subscription to managed by a Committee of ten members, 
the Chamber. There Is no entrance fee for which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
membership, but subscriptions are payable tees, of from four to seven members each, 
as follows :«»A firm, company or associ- at trade centres where membership Is suffici- 
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ently Dumerou9 to justify the step. Such Local 
Commltteea have power to communicate onlj 
with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Trbu* 
oals for the settlement and adjustment of dis 
putes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 79 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and six affiliated 
members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee : — President — Mr. S. H. Taylor (Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland <fe Co., Ltd.); Vice Presi- 


dertiy — Mr. Tt.Menzies, O.B.E.(British India Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.); Members— Ml, B, West (Atherton 
West & Co., Ltd.); Mr. A. B. Smith (Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China ; Mr. B. L. 
(iray (Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. J. A. Eoper (British India Corporation, 
Ltd.); Lala Eamlapat (Messrs. Juggllal Kamla- 
pat) ; Mr. J. P. Snvastava, m.sc. (Cawnpore), 
Mr. J. W. Fletcher (National Bank of India, 
Ltd.) Mr. r. S. Pearce (East Indian Railway) 
Representative on the United Provinces : — 
Legislative Council — Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.O. 
(Messre. Ford & Macdonald, Ltd.) 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan. 

Head Cleric. — Mr. B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks. Merchants 
(wholesale). Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Chamber Is a member of the British Imperial 
Council of Commerce, London, and Is repre- 
sented in England by Sir James Walker, K. 0 . 1 .E 
The Clamber is also represented on the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Amritsar and Delhi as 
well as on the East Indian Railway Advisory 
Committee, Cawnpore, the Cotton Excise 
Duties Advisory Committee, Bombay; and 
the Auxiliary Forces Committee.^, Delhi d 
Lahore Military Areas. 


The Managing Committee meets alternately 
at Delhi and Lahore and the following are 
office bearers: — 

Chairman: Mr. V. F. Gray, M.L.O. 

Deputy Chairman : Mr. P. Mukerjee. 

Members : Mr. Baij Nath Sayal (Crown Flour 
Mills, Delhi), Mr. D. N. Bhanja (Kerr, Tarruck 
<fe Co, Delhi), Mr. V. H. Boalth (Traffic 
Manager, Commercial, N.W.Ry., Lahore), 
Mr. J. Davidson (Messrs. Bird d Co., Lahore), 
Mr. Basheshar Nath Khanna (The Cotton 
Trading Syndicate, Lahore), Mr. T, K. 
Fordyce (Allahabad Bank, Ld., Delhi), 
Mr. Lacchmi Narain (I. D. Lachhmi Narain, 
Amritsar); Mr. G. V. Lewis (New Egerton 
Woollen Mills Co., Ld., Dharlwal), Mr. 
Motiram Mehra (Messrs. Motiram Mehra d Co., 
Amritsar), Mr. A. C. Mullen (The Amritsar 
Distillery Company, Amrit<iar), Mr. R. E. Grant- 
Qovan (The Delhi Flour Mills Co., Ld., Delhi), 
Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Dass, o.i.e., m.O.s., 
Lahore), Mr. Shri-Ram (Delhi Cloth & General 
Mills Co., Ld., Delhi), Mr. D. T. Simpson 
(Messrs. Turner Hoare & Co., Ld., Lahore). 

Secretary : Mr. E. S. Hearn . 


UNITED PROVINCES, 


Cawnpore. 

The number of members on register is 104 (68 
Local and 86 Mofussil). All the important com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh are represented. 

President . — Rai Bahadur Lala Bishambhar 
Nath, Proprietor of Sri Krishna Ginning 
Factory and Director of the Punjab National 
Bank, Ltd., Cawnpore. (Died on the 29th 
May, 1926). 

Vice-Presidents . — Babu Sri Ram Khanna 
(Managing Director of Messrs. Ramchandra ; 
Gurshai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., 
Lucknow); Lala Ramkumar (of Messrs. 
Ramkumar Rameshwardass, Cawnpore.) 

Secretary.— Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit 
Singh, Advocate M.L.O., Director of British 
India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore. 


Joint Secretary.— Babu Gur Prasad Kapoor 
(of Messrs. Basti Ram Mata Din, 
Cawnnore). 

Members of the Committee.— Babu Dwarka 
Prasad Singh, Cawnpore; Babu Kalka Pra- 
sad (of Messrs. Puttan Lai Gopi Narain), 
Cawnpore ; Babu Beharl Lai, Cawnpore ; 
Mr. I. D. Yarshanie, Proprietor of the U. P. 
Glass Works, Ltd. ,Bahjoie, District Morada- 
bad ; Lala Jawahir Lai Jalny (of Messrs. 
Jainy Brothers), Cawnpore ; Mr. Hlra Lai 
Khanna (of Messrs. Jwaia Prasad Badha 
Erlshan, Cawnpore); Lala Salig Ram, 
Cawnpore; Lala Rameshwar Prasad (of 
Messrs. Gar.ga Dhar BalJ Nath), Cawnpore; 
Mr. W. C. de Noronha (of Messrs. M. a. de 
Noronha <fc Sons), Cawnpore ; Lala Basdeo 
Dalmia (of Messrs. Ram Narain Kishen- 
dayal), (Cawnpore, Mr. Mahraj Kishore 
Tandon (of Messrs. Sirkar & Co.), Luck- 
now. Rai Sahib Babu Gopinath (of Messrs. 
GoPl Nath Chhanga Mai), Cawupore* 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
Individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated lk>dies : — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 

Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bigandet Home for Incurables. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persojis engaged or interested In mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, 


shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
ber. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorarv 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretory. —Mr. C. A. Cuttrlss, Hon. 

Magistrate. 

Representative on Ike Council of Stale , — 
Hon’ble Mr, W. A. Gray, 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council,— B. Sinclair, Esq., M.L.C., and T. 
Hudson. Esq., m.l.o. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board , — The Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Gray, J. Hogg, 
Esq., M.L 0., W. T. Howison, Esq., and C. G. 
Wodehouse, Esq. 

Representatiie on the Rangoon Corporation — A. 
Hood, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — The Hon. 
Mr. W. A. Gray. 

Pasteur Institute Committee — The Hon. Mr. 
W. A. Gray. 

Burma University Council, — Mr, H. Smiles, 
M.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com* 
mUtee — J. R. Baird-Smith, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board — C. F. Pyett, Esq. 

Rangoon Development Trust. — R. Sinclair, 
Esq. 

Bigandant Home for Incurables. — W. T. 
Howison, Esq. 

Rangoon European Stipend Board . — Mr. C. A- 
Cuttrlss, M B.E, Hon. Magistrate. 

Accouniancy Classes Advisory Board. — Mr. L, 
Baird. 

Local Railway Adiisoiy Council , — J. Hogg, 
Esq., M. L. 0. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee . — W. T. 
Howison, Esq., J. R. Baird-Smith, Esq., and 
T. Reive, Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Auxi^ 
liary Force Act, 1920. — A. A, Bruce, Esq, 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was Messrs. The Coromandel Co., Ltd.: Ripley & 
established on 29th October, 1868. Co. ; Volkart Bros. ; Innes & Co. ; Wilson & 

Co. ; Shaw Wallace <fe Co., Gordon Wo^roffe 
The following are the members of the <fe Co. (Madras), iitd. ; J. H. Vavasseur <fc 
Chamber and has its head quarters at Cocanada, Co., Ltd. ; Best & Co., Ld. ; Northern Circars 
the chief port on the Coromandel Coast, north Development Co. ; the Agent, Imperi®'! Bank 
of Madras of India. 

22 
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Members of the Committee. 

Mr. J. Lcask (Chairman). 

„ S. A. Cheearaan. 

„ G. M. Lake. 

The rules ot the Chamber provide "that by 
the term ' member* be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada, or other place In the Districts of 
Eistna, Godavari, Vlzagapatam, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Eules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible- but only 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office. 
Members are elected by ballot. The Com- 
mittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In 


either case a minimum fee of Es, 16 must 
accompany the reference with Es. 5 from a non- 
member and Ee. 1 from a member as payment 
lor the Chamber's Sealed Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, are elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year, for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Es. 
100 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Es. 25. The 
subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Es. 120 per annum, 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of business is elsewhere is Es. 60 per 
annum, payable in advance. Committee meet- 
ings are held on the 1st Tuesday in the month 
and general meetings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
when ordered. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


NORTHERN INDIA, 


The Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore, was inaugurated in November 1923, to 
watch over the mercantile interests of the hither- 
to practically unr^resented area of Northern 
India and the N. W. l\ Province. 

The main aims and objects of the Chamber 
are to promote and protect commerce and 
industries, to obtain the redress of any griev- 
ances and hardships under which the general 
mercantile community suffer, and to establish 
just and equitable principles of trading, etc. 
Among its other activities, the Chamber under- 
takes the conduct of surveys and arbitra- 
tions, the registration of Trade Marks, etc. 


Members are elected by ballot, the entrance 
fee and annual subscription for firms in Lahore 
being Es. 100 and Es. 200, respectively. 

The following are tlie Officers, Committee, etc. 
for the year from April 1926: — 

Chairman — Mr. W. E. Ma^herson. 
Vice-Chairman — 3Ir. D. J. Horn. 

Committee — Messrs, H. J. Eustomji, Owen 
Eoberts, V. H. Boalth, Govind Das, Eai 
Bahadur Earn Saran Dag, P. H. Guest, 
D. May Arrindell, Eaja Earn, D. Teasdale, 
J. Mitchell and Sir Da>a KEhan Kaul. 
Secretary — H. J. Martin. 

Offi,ce — C. & M, Gazette Buildings, The Mall, 
Lahore, 


CEYLON, 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1889 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded bv another and bai- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from 6 to 10 members. 


The following Is the membership of the 
Board at the present time : — 

Mr. J. J* Wall, (Chairman) Hon'ble Mr. 
T. L. Villiers (Vice-Chairman) Hon’ble 
Mr. E. J. Hayward, Mr. C. F. Buxton, 
Mr. G. L. Lyon, Mr. T. W. Hockly, Mr. 
F. E. JohfTe, Mr. E. M. Milne, Mr. T. E. 
Mitchell, Mr. C. A. Pearcy and Mr, T. H* 
Tatham. 

Secretary. — Mr. C. F. Whitaker, 
RepreeentaHve in the Legislative Council.^ 
Hon'ble Mr. E. J. Hayward, C.B. E.. V.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the45epartment of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Direotor-G^eral. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 


overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and (b) the comi^ation and publication 
of All-India statistics. The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which the most 
important are the Sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, Monthly and Annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract. Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes), 
and the Eevlew of Trade. The department 
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also publishes a weekly journal — " The Indian 
Trade Journal " — ^the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(6) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
laced by Government departments and public 
odies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, {g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
Introductions, (A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial IJBRARY AND BBADINO HOOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 


libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Heading Hoorn was placed under the admini- 
strative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical libra^ containing over 9,500 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and over 350 technical and commer- 
cial journals and market reports. Ordinarily 
books are consulted in the Library, but they are 
also available on loan upon deposit of value, 
throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world- wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. I’he 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
vice forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Mr. T. M. Ainacough, was appointed His 
Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
in January 1918 and opened an office in Calcutta 
in May of that year. For five years, owing to 
the pressing need for economy in the Public 
Service, be was singlebanded in covering this 


vast territory. In 1923, however,* two addi- 
tional Trade Commissioners were appointed to 
India. Mr. W. D. M. Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta office and Major H. W. Clarke opened 
an office in Bombay at Exchange Building, 
Sprott Hoad, Ballard Estate. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so im- 
portant in view of the changing political condi- 
tions in India. 

Functions of Commissioner.~The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information In regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
Industry and commerce of his area. His genera) 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
Into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
Importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade : 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monograiffis at. 
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particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest tc» British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty's Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices' 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges tlirough- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading Britisli manu- 
facturing engineers is maintained in Calcutta and 
firms desiring information with regard to specific 
manufacturers of particular machinery or pro- 
cesses are invited either to call personally or to 
forward their requirements in writing. It is 
hoped that local importers and buyers will co- 
operate by making a more extended use of the 
information available in the offices and by 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
Commissioners any cases where the interests of 
exporters from the United Kingdom or the 
Dominions may be adversely affected by foreign 
competition or otherwise. 

For mahy years British traders have deplored 
the 'fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to th3lr many virtues. In response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 


reputation in their respective sphere, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organization 
has been built up at the Department of u verseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

H. M.’s Trade Commissioners in India. 
Calcutta — 

Mr. T. M. Alnscough, c B.E., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. D. Montgomery Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box 'No. 683, Fairlio House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcora, Cal- 
cutta." 

Telephone No. " Calcutta 1042." 
Bombay — . 

Major R. W. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissiouer at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, Exchange Buildings, 

Sprott Road, Ballard Flstate. 

Telegraphic Addjess — “ Tradcom, Bombay" 

Telephone No.— Bombay 23096.** 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo, 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fail in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
fmpositjon of the Customs Tariff which had been 
In force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
arUcles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Gommission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of addins to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
thlf recommendation which was carried Into 


effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as ’‘being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ** while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect " the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.** It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
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yams then represented nearly one*half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 
racucally every single other commodity was 
eing subjected to an import duty could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed.— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Ck)uncll, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Majesty’s 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty whic’i would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20’b and above pro- 
duced by Mills in Britisb India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view* it was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the sjrstem adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896 — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether Imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at Slper cent, as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessnient for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate In 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that etatis- 
^c^l tetums should be fumlslie^ was attempted 
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in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to their Lancashire competitors. 

Criticisms of the Measure.— It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
I to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it bad been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weavmg industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
eailier measures already desenbed, clearly 
proceeded from the feelmg that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester ^ds, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce : 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mill which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 6 per cent, to 3J per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

Later Factors in the Situation.— Stoce 

the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of- the Government of India m this rei^ct has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislatures in India, while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation In favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties was revived by the growth 
in England of a stnong body of public opinion 
in opposition to the policy erf Free Trade. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this new phase in English 
economic thought to press on behalf of India the 
acceptance <rf a policy of Protectioiir— -now 
adopted bjr the Govejmment of Indja tfip 
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form of discriminating use of the current neces- 
sarily high important tariff for fostering Indian 
industries-^and the removal of the Excise 
duties was olaibned by the opponents of this 
measure as a necessary corollary of the applica- 
tion to the British Empire of the principles 
associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. 

A new factor in the situation which strengthened 
the position of those who were in opposition to 
the Excise duties was to be found in the severe 
competition which Indian mills have to face in 
China as well as in India from the Japanese in- 
dustry. The Japanese market was lost to India 
in the early years of this century. More recently, ; 
however, Japan has entered as a competitor with 
India into the China market, while within the 
last few years it has pushed Its advantage as 
against the Indian millowner in the Indian 
market itself. 

Policy of 1917. — The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development in 1917. In the budget of that 
year provision was made for interest and sinking 
fund charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. This 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of| 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients I 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising I 
of the import duty on cotton goods from 8|| 
per cent, to per cent, which is the general 
tariff rate. At tne same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 
4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as it was estimated to produce in 
1017-18 £ 320,000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to pioduce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very veheme ntj rotests in 
Lancashire where the cotton indultl^ organised 
its political vote and brought great pressure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up in supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
Labour Party Joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war. With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 

The Recent Position.— The question has 
frequently come under discussion in the Indian 
Legislature during the past few years and the 
new political constitution alters its perspective 


there inasmuch as it subjects taxation not 
merely to debate but to the actual votes of both 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly. 
The latter house paid most attention to the 
Excise and both the annual Budgets and the 
light of unoflicial members to move Besolutlons 
afforded opportunities for pressing the popular 
view upon Government. During the life of 
the first Assembly — 1921-1923, inclusive — the 
position was still dominated by the financial 
difficulties of Government and the necessity for 
utilising every possible source of Income for 
meeting successive deficits. 

Excise Duty Suspended. — ^In November 
1925 two months after further pressure from 
the Legislative Assembly, which Government 
at the time indicated that they would regard 
as decisive so far as public opinion on the 
question of the rival claims reduction of provin- 
cial contributions and abolition ot the Excise 
Duty was concerned, an ordinance to suspend 
levy and the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty was issued. That ordinance stated that 
the duty would not be levied and collected or 
assessed on any cotton goods produced in any 
mill in British India on or after December 1, 
1925, and before March 1, 1926. At the same 
time a statement was issued by the Governor- 
General explaining the reasons which led him in 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the 
Government of India Act, to promulgate that 
ordinance. The statement was as fol- 
lows; — ‘ • In August last when replying to a 
deputation which waited upon me on be* 
half of the millowners of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to urge the relief of the mill- 
industry from the cotton excise duty I affirmed 
the Government of India stood by the letter 
and the spirit of the pledge given by my prede- 
cessor, Lord Hardinge, that the excise duty 
would be abolished as soon as financial consider- 
ations permitted. At the same time while 
fully recognising the special difficulties, with 
which the cotton mill industry in India was 
faced, it was necessary for me to explain that it 
was impossible to grant this request in the 
middle of the financial year before the year liad 
fully declared itself and before the commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year were 
known. 

“Again, on the 16th September 1925 when a 
motion for suspension of the collection of the 
cotton excise duty was debated in the Legislative 
Assembly it was made clear on behalf of Govern- 
ment that suspension must Inevitably be follow- 
ed immediately by abolition and that abolition 
ought to be considered only in connection with 
the finances of the year as a whole, that is, at 
the time of the budget when the claims of the 
cotton mill inaustry could be balanced against 
rival claims. It was definitely stated that a 
vote for suspension would be taken by Govern- 
ment as an expression of the view that the 
abolition of the cotton excise duty should take 
precedence of other claims. The assembly 
accepted by a large majority the motion for 
suspension. 

“ The time has not yet come when a detailed 
estimate of the revenue and expenditure of the 
current year or of the prospects for 1926-27 can 
be made, but the final results of the monsoon 
are now known and it is possible to make a 
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more reliable estimate of the financial position 
than in September. On such information as 
is now before them, the Government of India 
are satisfied that there would be no serious risk 
of a large deficit in the current year if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended for the rest of the 
year and that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the budget for next year can be balanced 
without assistance from the cotton excise duty 
in the absence of any big change for the worse 
In the next few months. 

“ I and my Government have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the moment has arrived 
when financial considerations permit of the 
abolition of the duty. This can, however, be 
finally accomplished only by the passage of the i 
necessary legislation by the Indian Legislature.” * 


**In the meanwhile having regard to the emer* 
gency caused by the grave difficulties confoont* 
Ing the industry, to the pledge given and reaffirm- 
ed and to the expressed views of the Legislative 
Assembly, I have decided that with effect from 
the 1st December 1925 the duty shall be sus- 
pended by ordinance. It is the intention of my 
Government, unless the financial position as 
disclosed m the budget estimates for next year 
substantially fails to confirm present anticipa- 
tions, to place before the legislature at the time 
of the budget proposals for the abolition of the 
duty.” 

The duty, having thus been suspended till the 
end of the financial year, 1925-26, was finally 
abolished in the budget & Finance Bill for 
1926-27 passed by the Legislature in March 1926. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whoso report appears on 
pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 1922, 
reviewed the position of cotton-growing in India 
very thoroughly and made a series of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of cotton- 
growing and marketing which have proved to 
be of the greatest value. One of their recom- 
mendations was that a permanent Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee should be established 
to promote the welfare of the cotton-growmg 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard 
to matters of cotton policy especially ^th 
reference to legislation for the prevention of 
malpractices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in Apiil 1921 and worked as an advi- 
sory body until 1923. Another recommen- 
dation of the orighial Committee was that a 
cotton cess should be levied to provide funds 
for the work of the Central Cotton Committee 
and for agricultural and technological research 
on cotton. The Cotton Cess Act was passed 
in 1923 and at th e same time the Central Cotton 
Committee was incorporated and its member- 
ship enlarged in order to make it fully repre- 
sentative of all sections of the industry. Its 
constitution and present membership is as 
follows : — 

President . — The Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India ex-offido (Dr. D. Clouston, 

O.I.B.). 

Representatives of Agricultural Departments . — 
Mr. B. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, 
Madras ; Dr. H. H. Mann, Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay; Mr. G. Clarke, Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces : Mr. D. Milne, 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab ; Mr. F. J. 
Flymen, Director of Agriculture, Central Pro- 
vinces : Mr. H. F. Kobertson, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Burma. 


The Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics (ex~Officio), Dr. D. B. Meek 

Representatives of Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations. — Mr. W. Ellis Jones, East 
India Cotton Association ; Sir. J. A. 
Kay, M.L.C., (Vice-President) Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce ; Mr S. D. Saklatvala, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association ; Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt , c.t.e., m n e., m.l.a., The 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber , Mr. F. G.Travers, 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce ; Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, M L A., Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association , Mr. G. Z. Mcli, Tuti- 
corin Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. B. West, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. W. 
Roberts, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

Commercial representatives nominated by 
Local Governments. — Mr. S. B. Mehta, C.I.E.; 
Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, m.l c.. Central 
Provinces, Mr. H. F. P. Hearson, Madras; 
Rai Bahadur Seth Prabhu Dayal, m.b.e., Punjab; 
Mr. ]). K. Lahiri, Bengal. 

Co-operative Representative. — Mr. B.F. Madon. 

Representatives of Cotton Growers. — M.R. By. 
R. Appaswamy Naidu Gam, M. R. Ry. B. P. 
Sesha Rcddi Garu, Madras ; Rao Bahadur 
Bhimbhai Ranchodji Naik, Mr. Bakshi Dar- 
shansingh, Bombay , Kunwar Bikram Singh, 
Rai Saheb M. Amba Prasad, M.L.O., United 
Provinces; Sardar Ljjal Singh, Mr. H. T. Con- 
ville, Punjab ; Rao Saheb V. G. Kulkami, 
Mr. N. V. Deshmuk, Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Representatives of Indian States. — M. Mazhar 
Hussain, Director of Agriculture, Hyderabad 
State ; Mr. M. B. Nanavati, Director of Com- 
merce and Industr^s, Baroda State ; Mr. H- 
H. Pandya, Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Gwalior, Gwalior State; 
Mr. A. Howard, O.I.E., Director, Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore, Rajputana and 
Central India States. 
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Additional persona nominated by the Governor- 
General %n Council, — ^3£r. K. G. Reshimwale, 
J^present^iive of the Indore State; Mr. W. 
Youngman, Economic Botanist to Govern- 
ment, Central Provinces ; Rao Saheb Bhim- 
bhai M. Desai, Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Gujerat , Mr. G. R. Hilson, Madras ; 
Mr. G. H. Krumbiegal, Director of Agriculture, 
Mysore State. 

Secretary. — Mr. B. C. Burt, B.sc., m.b.e., 
I.A^. 

Deputy Secretary. — Mr. W. J. Jenkins, M.A., 
B.SC., I.A.S. 

Director, Technological Laboratory. — Mr. A. 
James Turner, m.a., b.sc. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Com- 
mittee which, by spoiling the reputation of the 
Indian cottons and rendering them less valu- 
able for spinning purposes, were reducing 
the returns of the grower and causing great 
economic loss to the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 1923 
enables any Local Government, with the con- 
sent of its legislative, to notify definite areas 
of cotton for protection and to prevent the 
importation of cotton from outside the area 
except under license. Prior to the passing of 
the Act inferior cottons were imported in large 
quantities into the staple cotton tiacts lor 
purposes of adulteration, and the reputation of 
several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied 
to the most important staple cotton areas of 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and with 
excellent results. 

More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII ot 1925) has 
been passed which provides for a certain mea- 
sure of control of ginning and pressing factories 
and especially for the marking of all bales of 
cotton pressed with a press mark and serial 
number which enable them to trace to 
their origin. This Act, with the minimum 
of official interference, places the cotton trade 
in a position itself to deal with abuses, and 
should lead to a very marked improvement 
in the quality of Indian cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to cringing to the notice of the 


THE EAST INDIA 


Bombay* — The Association is the out-come 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay COvton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a, 


trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale. As an instance of the progress in cotton- 
growing which has been made since 1917 it 
may be stated that since that date approxi- 
mately half a million bales of cotton of about 
I*' staple have been added to the Indian crop 
by the work of the Agricultural Departments. 
In general it may be said that the Committee 
affords a common meeting ground for repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the cotton trade 
and of the cotton-growing industry; thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research. — By means of the cotton cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the pro- 
motion of research. It maintains in Bombay 
a fully equipped Technological Laboratory 
which includes a complete experimental spin- 
ning plant and a scientific laboratory for 
research on the cotton fibre. This laboratory 
provides Agricultural Departments with com- 
plete and authoritative reports on the spinning 
value of new cottons, thus providing a much- 
needed facility. In addition it is now possible 
to undertake research work on a number of 
questions connected with the spinning qualities 
ot cotton which have not been touched in the 
past. The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the 
standpoint of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part 
of the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant 
Industry which is a Central Agricultural 
Research Institute for cotton where many pro- 
blems of fundamental importance aro being 
studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to Agri- 
cultural Departments it has provided for special 
investigations on problems of general applica- 
bility which would otherwise have been left 
untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
ten. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 
and formally opened the Committee’s Splmiiag 
I^aboratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 
as a tenmorary measure under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. G. WUes, 1.0.8. This body was 
replaced by the Cotton Contracts Board in 
1919, which continued to function until May 
1922, when the Act under which the Bourd 
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worked was repealed and its functions were 
carried on by the newly constituted East India 
Cotton Association who were granted a charter 
by Act No. XIV of 1922. Since then the 
Association, subject to its By-laws being pass- 
ed by Government, have controlled the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows: — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.B.E., M.L.A., President, Importers’ 

Panel ; Haridas Madhavdas, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Exporters’ Panel ; The Hon’ble Mr. 
Ratansey D.'Morarji, F. F. Stileman, Esq., 
Lalji Naranii, Esq., M.L.O., Millowners’ Panel ; 
C. P. Bramble, Esq., G. Boyagis Esq., Expor- 
ters’ Panel; K. H. McCormack, Esq , Shiv- 
chandrai Jhunjhunwala, Esq., Importers’ Panel; 
Benlprasad Dalmia, Esq., Commission Agents’ 
and Merchants’ Panel; Jethabhai Devji, Esq , 
Kunvarjl Keshavji, Esq., Jethawallas’ Panel ; 
Major W. Ellis Jones, Chunilal B. Mehta Esq., 
Jagjivan Ujamshi, Esq., Brokers’ Panel. 

Officers. 

D. Mehta, Esq , B.A., Secretary, F. F. Wade* 
son, Esq., J.P., Manager, Clearing House, C. M. 
Parikh, Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or Arm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to Ax or adopt standards of class! • 
Acation of cotton to acquire, preserve and 


disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facAities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or Arm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association mav think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 

The Association has erected a Ane Exchange 
Budding at Sewn Cotton Depot, containing 
112 Buyers’ Rooms and 91 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 463 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual contaming 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
Is published annually in November and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 


The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the Ane woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the Anest muslins human 
skiU can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 


They received an immense stimulus during the 
American CivA War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 628,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inAated price, and 
induced a Aow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unpreoe* 
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dented outburst of speculation known as the i 
** Share Mania/* and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
followed. ^ It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then tiia cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able 1925-26 the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 27,960,000 
acres which is 1,499,000 acres or 4 per 


I cent, above the revised figures of last year. The 
total estimated outturn was 6,038.000 bales of 
400 lbs. which is 1 per cent, below the yield of 
last year. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hv- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the 
crop : — 


Provinces and States. 


Bombay (a) 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras (5) 

Punjab (5) 

United Provinces (6). . 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal (6) 

AJmer-Merwara 


Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Delhi 

Hyderabad •. 

Central India 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Hajputana 

Mysore 


Total 


1926-26. 

(Final estimates.) 


1 Area. 1 

^leld. 


(1,000 acres.) 

(1,000 bales.) t 


8,011 

1,542 


6,363 

901 


♦ 2,791 

551 


2,900 

852 


1,003 

277 


436 

83 


82 

15 


78 

26 


54 

17 


47 

13 


32 

7 


6 

1 


3,781 

1,060 


1,369 

270 


866 

189 


661 

116 


407 

93 


83 

25 

, , 

27,960 

6,038 







The distribution of the export trade is 
Indicated in the appended table. 

Exports of Colton.—A portion of the Indian 
crops of the season 1924-25 and a portion of the 
crop of the season 1925-26 came into the 
statistical consideration in the exports during 
the year 1925-26. The exports amoun ted to 
nearly 12 million cwts. valued at Rs. 91 crores, 
against 13i million cwts. valued at E s. 9« 
crores in 1923-24. This represents 47 per cent, 
of the total value of raw materials exp orted 
from India and 24 per cent, of the total 
exports. The exports showed a decrease of 12 
per cent, in quantity and 7 per cent, in value. 
The average declared value per cwt. rose from 
Es. 73 to 77 or by 5 per cent, whereas the 
total decrease was Es. 7 crores. The principal 
purchasers of Indian cotton are Japan and China 
which together took 69 per cent, of the total 
export during 1924*26. Besides these, Germany, 
B3glum, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France who are large consumers of Indian 
raw cotton, had 6, 6, 6, 14, and 4 pet cent., 
respectively. ^ 


— 

Exports of Eaw Cotton. 

1922-23. 

Cwts. 

1923-24. 

Cwts. 

1924-25. 

Cwts. 

United King- 




dom .. 

682,620 

1,037,100 

677,760 

Germany 

939,600 

872,540 

602,960 

Holland 

34,340 

148,660 

136,080 

Belgium 

900,220 

915,480 

719,000 

France 

451,140 

623,080 

478,680 

Spain 

234,620 

812,520 

848,500 

Itoly 

861,880 

1,967,980 

1,731,660 

Austria 

161,900 

149,960 

27,740 

Geylon 

18,520 

22,780 

15,260 

Indo-China .. 

71,060 

95,060 

96,440 

Ghina.. 

1,776,060 

963^980 

101,440 

Japan 

6,789,300 

6,151,540 

6,869,100 

United States 




of America . 

77,960 

163,780 

117,400 

Other Coun- 




tries 

18,820 

24,260 

49,240 

To- j cwt. 

12,007,940 

13,488,720 

12,777,040 

tal l=Bale8t 

8,862,601 

3,768,868 

3,553,434 


(a) Including Sind and Indian States. (6) Includes Indian States. 

• Against 2,695,000 shown in February 1925-26. t Bales of 400 lbs, each. 
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Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists lor the most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
Broach, Oomras (nom the Berars), Bharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief, 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 

grown in W^tern India. Hinganghat cotton. Reference has been made to the popularity 
Irom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Bengals Is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangetlc valley, and generally grew so large that it evclted alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
these Is Tlnnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert* 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
ment have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mlU 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
with a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The following statement 'ihows the quantity (In pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past three years: — 



1928-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

British India. 




Bombay Presidency 

Madras 

398,652,023 

50,938,954 

474,292,069 

54,221,060 

423,450,896 
t 67,886,673 

Bengal 

United Provinces • . 

20,104,621 

51.992,984 

26,672,310 

56,323,499 

24,122,721 

60,293,876 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Punjab 

2,981,474 

1,264,236 

8,260,241 

1,760,787 

4,545,208 

2,944,650 

Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5,188,985 

32,268,371 

6,448,438 

38,116,287 

8,060,673* 

40,428,204 

Burma 

Tat AT. 

843,275 

1,067,012 

1,688,070 

X V/AXAi • • ; 

570,124,923 

661,161,693 

623,370,871 

Fobbiqn Tsbritory. 




Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (UJjain) and 
Pondicherry (a) 

47,203,709 

68,228,801 

63,056,608 

Grand Total 

67,328,632 

719,389,994 

686,427,479 


(a) Including the production of one mill only, 
t Includes 740,266 lbs. for which details are not available. 

• Includes 64,285 lbs. ,, „ 

Note : The cotton mills in Burma started work in May 1923* 

The spinning of yam is in a large degree produced about 7 per cent, and 8 per oent. 
centred In Bombay, the mills of that province respectively, whUd*^ Bengal and the Central 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity Provinces produced 4*7 and 5*2 per cent. Else* 
produced in British India. The United where the production is as yet very limited. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras] 
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Bombay Sbibkebs, 

Here ts a detailed statement ol the quantity (In pounds) and the Counts, or numberi; of yam 
spun in Bpmbay island : — 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 


Nos. 1 — 10 

56,122,753 

61,163,565 

66,981,442 

*. 11—20 

125,909.820 

156,149,723 

116,958,465 

„ 21—80 

79,538,070 

98,954,678 

79,114,206 

o 81—40 

0,604,846 

7,961,384 

6,885,390 

Above 40 j 

1.337,956 

3,212,045 

2,603,388 

Wastes, &c, 

73,132 

101,361 

619,627 

Total 

269,586,583 

827,542,750 

261,962,618 


Yabn at Ahmbdasad. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows : — 



1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 


Nos, 1—10 

1,892,330 

2,893,836 

3,01 6,632 

,. 11—20 

31,387,197 

37,263,863 

44,782,933 

„ 21—80 

36,436,990 

46,803,002 

47,060,486 

81—40 . , . . . . . . 

4,880,197 

4,949,685 

5,765,488 

Above 40 

1,004,832 

1,595,849 

2,126,152 

Wastes, Ac. 

709 

416 

.... 

Total , . 

76,602,256 

92,006,641 

102.740,694 


Yaer Spun theotohout India. 


Tbe grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun In the whole of India, In* 
eluding Native States, are given in the (oUowing table : — 



1923-24. 

j 1924-25. 

1926-26. 

>^08. 1—10 

84,843,233 

92,795,653 

95,723,695 

„ 11—20 

327,066,730 

377.014,598 

349.024,641 

„ 21—80 

181,977,380 

223.812,063 

213,788,857 

81—40 

19,666,898 

19,367,708 

19,787,483 

Above 40 

3,260,788 

6,822,227 

5,884,324 

Wastes, Ac. • . . * * . . 

513,558 

677,746 

1,514,638 

TOTAL , , 

617,328,682 

719,889,994 

686,427.470 
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In the eaily days of the textile Indnatry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con* 
Generated on the production of yam, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ol 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
Industry In China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply; to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78’8 per 
cent, of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 8*2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent, of the whole production. 


Analysis of Woven Goods. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


1923-24. 1924-25 1925-26. 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Founds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods— 

Founds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
goods — 

Founds 

Dozens 


Hosiery 

Founds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous — 

Founds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool- 


Founds 

Total— 

Founds 

Yards 

Dozens 


287,049,978 

1,197,664,178 

326,265,253 

1,382,368,440 

339,266,166 

1,414,303,822 

108,330,343 

603,920,182 

125,580,102 

588,078,412 

116,696,306 

540,156.845 

2,576,362 

614,307 

2,963,886 

611,439 

3,726,511 

955,804 

647,831 

244,539 

672,850 

276,726 

872,261 

316.546 

2,237,111 

3,949 303 

3,772,129 

207,229 

272,006 

707,712 

401,660,958 

1,701,674,365 

758,846 

458,693,400 

1,970,399,238 

888,166 

465,039,069 

1,954,466,687 

1,272,350 


Bombay Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows ; — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure In yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

3923-24. 

1924-25. 

j 1925-26. 

Founds 

807,916,875 

847,672,637 

342,030,412 

Yards 

1,364.589,630 

1;664, 900,621 

1,610,385,860 

Dozens 

600,712 

579,884 

885.931 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 


— 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Founds 

Yards 

Dozens 

•• 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

. 

401,660,768 

1,701,674,366 

768,846 

4^,693,400 

1,970,899,238 

888,165 

465,089,069 

1,064,460,667 

1,272,350 
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Progress of tlie Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 


Tears ending 90tii June 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AFerageNc 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

)/ Approximate Quantity 

1 of Cotton Consumed. 

j Cwts. 

1 Bales of 892 

1 lbs. 

1877 




51 

12.44,206 

10,385 

Not 

stated. 

ot stated. 

1878 

.. 


.. 

53 

12.89,706 

10,633 

D 

0. 

Do. 

1879 




56 

14,62,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,685 

.1880 




56 

14,61,590 

13,602 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 




67 

15,13,096 

18,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78.989 

1882 

.. 


.. 

65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,662 

1883 




67 

17,90,888 

16,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4;56,656 

1884 




79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,69,777 

6,31,365 

1885 




87 

21,46,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

6,96,749 

1886 

.. 

.. 


95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22.51,214 

6,43,204 

1387 




108 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

1888 




114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,3/9 

27,64,437 

7,86,982 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,661 

91,5P8 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 

.* 


.. 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

36;29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

3S, 5 1,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 




139 

84,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,66,938 

1893 




141 

85,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 

• • 

.. 


142 

36,49,736 

31,164 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

85,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41.714 

1896 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




173 

40,65,618 

37,684 

1.44,335 

45,63,276 

13,00,936 

1898 



.. 

185 

42,59,720 

88,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,828 

1899 




188 

47.28,388 

89,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,76,190 

1900 

, . 



193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

60,86,732 

14,53,862 

1901 

, , 



193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,61,740 

1902 


•• 


192 

60,06,966 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,683 

17,66,038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,899 

60,87,690 

17.39,340 

1904 

, , 



191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 

. . 

, , 


197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95.277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

•• 

•• 


217 

62,79,596 

62,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,806 

20,23,516 

1907 

. , 



224 

53 , 33.27 5 

58,430 

2,05,696 

69,30,695 

19.80,170 

1908 


. . 


241 

67,56,020 

67,920 1 

2,21,195 

69.70,250 

19,91, 6C0 

1909 

.. 

. . 


259 

60,63,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81.500 

21,09.000 

1910 


•• 


263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2.33,624 

67,72,536 

19,35,010 

1911 




263 ! 

63,67,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19.06,866 

1912 


.. 


268 

64,63.929 

88,951 

1 2.43,637 

71,75,357 

20,59,102 

1913 

. . 



272 

65,96,862 

94,186 

1 2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

• • 



271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2.«0,27*5 

75 , <10,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 

.. 



272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 66.346 

73.69,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 

• . 

. . 

, , 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

19l7e 

.. 


. , 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

•• 


•• 

262 

66,53.871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1910* 

. • 

, , 


258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,98,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

• • 

• . 


253 

67,63,876 

l,iu 012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,62.318 

1921^ 

• • 

• • 


257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3.32.176 

74,20,805 

21,20,280 

1922* 

• • 

•• 


208 

73,81,219 

1,34,620 

3.43.723 

77,12,890 

22,08.640 

1923* 

. . 

. . 


333 

79.27,988 

1.44.794 

3,47,880 

75.80,948 

21,61.698 

1924* 

• • 

. • 

* ’ 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51,486 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 

• • 


. . 

•337 

85,10,688 

1,54,202 

3.67,877 

77,92.086 

22,26,310 

1926* 



-ILL 

334 

87,14,168 

1,69,464 

3,78,608 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 


* Tear ending Slst August, 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in British India: under the Cotton Duties Act II of 189d ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in each year from 1902-1903 to 1925-26. 


— 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

United 

Provinces 

and 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar 

1902-03 

15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 

74,023 

8,031 

1,80,620 

1903-04 

17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 

89,189 

1,104 

1,56,371 

1904-05 

20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 

96,710 

2,607 

1,61,368 

1905-06 

22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11,165 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1906-07 

24,36,265 

1,82,603 

23.709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

1907-08 

28.82.296 

1,35.131 

31,556 

1,66,044 

8.746 

1,75,944 

1908-09 

29,51,859 

1,42.295 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 

33,88,658 

1,45,338 

55,822 

1,92,552 

6,611 

2,17,217 

1910-11 

36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,359 

1,82,083 

7,800 

2.07,818 

1911-12 

42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,631 

1,84,653 

10,862 

2,52,415 

1912-13 

48,27,698 

2,06,862 

1 81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 

46,68,188 

2,18,166 

78,951 

2,55,467 

22 358 

8,00,919 

1914-16 

42.31.646 

1,83,880 

53,046 

2,07.454 

10,068 

2,54,987 

1916-16 

42,25,608 

2,11,456 

41,704 

2.01,012 

9,291 

2,86,497 

1916-1? 

85,38,286 

2,87,043 

70,529 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,466 

1917-18 

64,13,806 

7,09.467 

1,18,336 

2.91,052 

38,628 

3,49,490 

1918-19 

1.16.18,896 

7,48,545 

2,10,582 

5.07,555 

56,612 

6,76,348 

1919-20 . . 

1,28,66.707 

7,67,021 

3,32.972 

6.12,726 

68,883 

8,66,681 

1920-21 

2,03,33,415 

7,50,690 

8,17,920 

6,97,185 

73,846 

9,19,814 

1921-22 

1.98,60,732 

6,54,913 

2.66^202 

6,85.850 

57,825 

9,02,784 

1922-28 

1,59,18,696 

8,46,788 

2,27,630 

7,29,192 

1,50.077 

8,61,929 

1923-24 

1,29,87,458 

8.99.127 

2,22,633 

6,79.023 

J. 60, 883 

7,52.779 

1924-26 

1,87,03,383 

9.04,416 

2,63,012 

7,81,689 

2,12 944 

9 01,145 

1925-26 

1,24,05,758 

6,31,036 

1 2 , 88 , 975 ! 

5,80,775 

1,88,632 

5,90,344 


Total British India. 

Native 

States. 

Grand Total. 

Gross duty. 

Bet duty. 

Gross duty. 

Gross duty. 

Bet duty, 


1902-03 




18,66,218 

1908-04 




20,77.449 

1904-05 




23,81,825 

1905-06 




27.06,784 

1906-07 




29.00,967 

1907-08 




33,99,717 

1908-09 




35.43.778 

1909-10 




40,06,193 

1910-11 




42,26,575 

1911-12 




48,79,478 

1912-13 




66,17,969 

1918-14 




54,89,043 

1914-15 




49,40,031 

1915-16 




49,25,671 

1916-17 




44,61,448 

1917-18 




76,20.779 

1918-19 




1.88,17,088 

1919-20 




1,65,14,490 

1920-21 




2,80,92370 

1921-22 



, , 

2,19,16,806 

192^28 




li87.84,207 

1928-24 




1.66,51,953 

1924-25 




2,17,66,898 

1926-26 



•• 

1,47,26,148 


18,25,469 

20,36,104 

23,33,636 

26,71,061 

28,64,202 

33.55,046 

34,08,480 

39,61,020 


65,541 

59,061 

67,320 

83,455 

81.976 

07.499 

1,14,498 

1,37,699 


19,31,754 

21,36,610 

24.49,145 

27.90,239 

29,82,671 

34.97,216 

36,68,276 

41,43,892 


18,91,010 

20,95,149 

24.06.976 
27,54,516 
29,46,152 
34,53,443 

86.12.977 
40,98,719 


1,75,878 

48,04,402 

65.76,667 

53,95,014 

49,82,185 

48,40,107 

43,80,425 

75,45,252 


1.76,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,893 

2,33,160 

1,90.276 

2,47,301 


44,66,129 

60,61,967 

58,39,147 

66,77,436 

61,74,001 

61,15,846 

47,08,749 

80.05,559 


44,01,707 

49,86,971 

67,97.746 

66,88,407 

51,05,845 

60,80,882 

46^27,726 

79,87,082 


1,36,79,252 

1,62,54,671 

2,28,71.827 

2,12,28,108 

1,74,22,097 

1,88.50.889 

2,12,25,648 

1,86,60,103 


6,07,891 

8,90,778 

9,65,902 

10,07.689 

II. 689 I 42 

11,67,800 

16,20.095 

15,03.564 


1,43,24,924 

1.64,05,268 

2,40,68,772 

2,20.24,345 

1,98.87,340 

1.68.19.208 

2,33.86,988 

1,62,29,712 


1141,87,143 
1,61.45,449 
2,88,87,729 
2,22,86,647 
1,85.76,180 
1,50,18.189 
2, 28,46, 789 
1,61,58,667 
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The Jute 

Contldering Its preseni dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jut<» null in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the fi^t power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it Is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Anotner interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navv, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arrlvmg in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture pods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
Into Bengal “where the Jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanlce who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here. In 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and In 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom lor jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld/* Four other mills followed 
in succession — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros* 


Industry. 

perity of the Industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have aU the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — ^the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
bibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufactunng 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his o tvn firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
n^s came Into existence except the (Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — the Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-Indla, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj* 
gunge), and the Klnnlson. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and l^orathbroqk. 
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Progress of ttae Industry. 

The record of the jute industry may well be said to begone of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1017-18 up to 1024-25 and the figures 
in brsclfiets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1870-80 to 1888-84 as 100 


— 

Number of 
mills at 
work. 

Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Bs.) 

Numbe 

Persons 

employed. 

r (in thousand 

Looms. 

s) of 

Spindles. 

Average — 

1870-80 to 1883-84 . . 

21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38-8(100) 

5-5(100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 . . 

24 

(114) 

341-6(126) 

62-7 (136) 

7 (127) 

8*3(161) 

138-4 (167) 

1880-00 to 1803-04 . . 

26 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3(166) 

172-6 (106) 

1804-06 to 1808-00 . . 

31 

(148) 

622-1 (103) 

86-7 (223) 

11-7(213) 

244*8(278) 

1800-1000 to 1003-04 . . 

36 

(171) 

680 (261) 

114-2(294) 

16-2 f296) 

834*6 (380) 

1004-06 to 1008-00 . . 

46 

(219) 

960 (365) 

165 (425) 

24-8(461) 

610*5(680) 

1000-10 to 1918-14 .. 

60 

(286) 

1.209 (443) 

208-4 (537) 

33-6 (609) 

601-8 (786) 

1014-16 to 1018-10 .. 

73 

(348) 

1,403*6(519) 

250-3 (668) 

39-7 (722) 

821*2 (938) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1,428-5(528) 

266 (686) 
276-5 (7i0) 

40-6 (738) 

834 (948) 

1918-10 

76 

(362) 

1,477-2(646) 

40 (727) 

889-0 (054) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

1,563-6(670) 

280-4 (723) 

41-0 (745) 

856*3 (973) 

1920-21 

77 

(367) 

1,923-5 (712) 

288*4 (758) 

41-6 (745) 

869-9 (908) 

1921-22 

81 

(386) 

2,122*4 (784) 

288*4 (743) 

43-0 (782) 

908-3(1.082) 

1922-28 

86 


2,325 

304 6 

1 46-6 

I 943-4 

1923-24 

89 


2,684 

319 5 

470 

985-4 

1924-25 

90 


2,213 

327-4 

1 48-6 

1,017*5 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1024-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1870*80 to 1883-81 





Jute manufactures. 

Value in 
lakhs of Bs. 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunnv cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

1870-80 to 1883-84 . . 



64-9 

(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124-9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 



77 

(140) 

16-4 

(350) 

162*9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1803-94 . . 



111*6 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289-3 

(282) 

1804-95 to 1898-09 . . 



171*2 

(312) 

182 

(4,186) 

618 

(416) 

1809-1000 to 1903-04.. 



206-6 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826-6 

(662) 

1004-05 to 1908-00 . . 



257*8 

(469) 

698 

(16,864) 

1,442-7 

(1,164) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 .. 



330-1 

(618) 

970 

(2,045) 

2,024-8 

(1,621) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 .. 


• • 

667*6 

(1,216) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019*3 

(3,218) 

1010-20 



342*7 

(624) 

1,275*1 

(28,080) 

5.001*6 

(4,004) 

1920-21 


t • 

633*0 

(087) 

1,862-7 

(38,800) 

5,299*4 

(4,278) 

1921-22 



386-7 

(715) 

1,120-6 

(28,000) 

2,999-6 

(2,419) 

1022-23 



3»4*2 

(637) 

1,254-8 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 

(3,266) 

1028-24 



413*7 

(752) 

1 1,848-7 

(30,662) 

4,228*3 

(8,382) 

1024-25 



427 


1,456 


5,177 


1925-26 



424 


1 1,460 


5,843 
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The Jute Industry. 


Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to ye&r> although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul* 
ated the export trade and in 1919-20, the exports 
showed an Increase > as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
1918-19). In the following two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-2iJ tliey again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons : 

Jute, raw, ton. 

A.vorage 1879*80 to 1883-84.. 

1834-85 to 1888-89.. 

1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

1914-15 to 1918-19.. 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Yei 


ar 


( 100 ) 

(119) 

(133) 

(164) 

(169) 

( 201 ) 

(204) 

(124) 
(158) 
(129) 

(125) 
(164) 
(176) 


375.000 

446.000 

500.000 

615.000 

635.000 

755.000 

765.000 

464.000 

692.000 

472.000 

468.000 

1922- 23 .. .. 678,000 

1923- 24 .. .. 660,000 

1924- 25 .. .. 696,000 

The total quantity of Jute manufacture &| 

exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,600 toni| 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values ot| 
these exports amounted to Ks. 40*28 lakhs, ur 
an increase of Bs. 10,30 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Es. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth E8.24,24 
lal^s as agairst Es. 13,86 and Es. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively In the preceding year and 
Es. 12,48 and Es. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Es. 05 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Es. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Es. 31. 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Es. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Es. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 


it dropped to Eb. 65. but rose again to Es. 86. 
It again declined to Es. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Es, 73 at the end of September, hot 
fell back again to Es. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Es. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 


Es. 

.. 23 

a. 

8 

P- 

0 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


.. 23 

3 

2 (99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


.. 32 

6 

5 (138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


.. 30 

12 

0 (131) 

1899-1900 to 1003-04 


.. 32 

1 

7 (137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


.. 44 

13 

6 (191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


.. 61 

0 

10 (217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


.. 50 

6 

5 (214) 

1917-18 


.. 38 

8 

0 (164) 

1918-19 


.. 60 

0 

0 (265) 

1919-20 


.. 77 

8 

0 (?30) 

3920-21 


.. 69 

8 

0 (296) 

1921-22 


.. 63 

0 

0 (208) 

1922-23 


.. 73 

0 

0 

1923-24 


.. 55 

0 

0 

1924-25 


.. 89 

0 

0 

The average prices of gunny cloth have 
been as follows : — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz. 40^ per 100 yds. 
Es. a. D. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 


.. 10 

7 

11 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


8 

0 

7 (77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


.. 10 

6 

6 (98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


C 

11 

8 (08) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


.. 10 

2 

10 (97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


.. 11 

14 

1 (112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


12 

12 

2(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


.. 23 

5 

7 (222) 

1917-18.. 


.. 33 

8 

0(314) 

1918-19.. 


.. 83 

0 

0 (314) 

1919-20.. 


.. 28 

0 

0 (267) 

1920-21.. 


.. 20 

8 

0(196) 

1921-22.. 


.. 14 

8 

0 (138) 

1922-23.. 


.. 21 

12 

0 

1923-24.. 


.. 1913 

0 

1924-25.. 


.. 22 

9 

0 


The 1926 crop. — The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows ; — 


Pkovinob. 


1926. 


Bale^ 

I 1925.’* 


Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) . . 

Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

Assam 

9,621,600 

732,000 

636,800 

- 8,020,700 
700,000 
279,800 

Total 

10,888,900 

9,000,000 


Pbovinok. 

1 Area in aorbs. 

1926. 

1926 • 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar <fe Tripura States) . . 

Bihar and Orissa (Including Nepal) 

Assam 

3,170,564 

280,440 

179,000 

2,715,600 

268,200 

136,600 

Total . . 

3,629,094 

3,116,200 


* Eevised 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 1 E. W. Christie, J. L. Ruthven, H. M. Sherman. 


one of the most important, if not the most 
Important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Gommerce, was started under the 
loUowing circumstances: — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a bres^ for five years up to February IB, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
wffich varied throughout the five years be* 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman, — ^Mr. J. Since. 

Members of CommUiee. — ^Mr. C. G. Coepdir, 
M.L.O., Mr. B. B. Laird, Mr. R. B. Wiibou, o.i.e., 
M.L.O. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mi. j. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bUity of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed In 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
tor local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill in and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee:— Mr. Geo. Morgan, y.L.o., Chaif 
man. Members Messrs. D. Ring, G. 8. Taylor 


Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw Jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 baies. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures- — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In'spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 laldis to Rs. 16,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 mlllioD yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
pl&nt (Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Typo 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginningi 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A satnple of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exoeptlonaUy 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 
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It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimllpatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp hag been grown 
fairly extensively In Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, a7>d Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the m vnufacture oi a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant Is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable ^or jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 

a uirements of hemp were main y supplied by 
le following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New 'Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. Ihe opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. The» e will probably 
be labour difficulties, It is thought, in the prepa- 


ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of flbies 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
Is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the nrst six months of 1014 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvementin values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1022-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
107,412 cwts. to 260,487 cwts. and the value 
from Rs. 26*93 lakhs to Rs. Se CSlakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shlkar- 
pur. Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet and, in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1925-26 were valued at 
Rs. 43 lakhs and of woollen yarns and manu- 
factures at Rs. 292 lakhs. Exports in the 
same year were valued at Rs 380 lakhs (raw 
wool) and Rs. 78 lakhs (woollen yarn and 
manufactures). 

Production in India. — ^The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidlarv interest. 
In many respects. In actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.** 

Mill manufacture. — The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1002 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 88,60,000, and employlngr23,800 spindles and 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 
In the industry then was 2,550, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000 lbs. At 


the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,66,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,165 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,204 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 207. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State — the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 563. Three of the piUla 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery, llielr 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the Importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces, Woollen pile carpets are made In many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from pashm^ the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography. — Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. Silver and J. E. Mehta, Govt .Press, 
(Calcutta) (1010). 
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Silk 


In the early days ol the East India Company 
the Indian 811k trade prospered greatly, and 
▼arlous sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centurle* 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When {•ericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and i 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, It would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, oiz., Bombycldae, the domesticated 
or mulberry -feeding silk worms; and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm fBombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forma of Morus 
albaf (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case In many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilglri hills. 

India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms ; the (osar, the muga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of seml-domestlcation, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
tri silk, on the other band, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that It is nearly always carded 
and spun— an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of In Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrlne. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrlne and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Es. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The product 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army Is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been Issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lleut.- 
Govemor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Es. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Es. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi- voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government sericulturai 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltlne of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
piuvince. 

In 1916 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Eesearch Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1916)entltled *• Fir^ Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Bntomo- 
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logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
Is to place on record some of the more important 

experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 

in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on In the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield sjllk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 80, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
Of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1916, by Mr. M 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 


I mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produce 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the orainary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
I can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is me rely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers Is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1916-10 Improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Rs. 27J lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 64i lakhs. In 1924-25 
exports of raw silk amounted to Rs. 38 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures to approximately 
nearly Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Imperial Silk Specialist.— At the end 
of 1916 it was decided that the first step to be 
taken to revive the silk Industry should be the 
employment of a qualified expert who, after 
a careful study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other silk-producing countries, 
w ill formulate recommendations for the con- 
sideration of Government. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be desCTibed as the headquarters of the species, 
eo far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interferende with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up— partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 

and coffee were found to be more profitable 

the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the Industry, the 
povince of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the Industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the oi dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo. Intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
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cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure^ but one exclu- 
sively of natural verms synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s ** Commercial Products of India.”) In 
this connection it may be noted that Increases 
in the price of coal in Engla nd, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1916 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
inditfo industry was considered from three 
points of view — -agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Kesearch Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1018. It provides for a ceos on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
Impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

The total area under indigo in 1926 is esti- 
mated at 100,400 acres, which is 25 per cent, 
below the area of last year. The total yield 
of dye is estimated at 20,100 cwts. (30,000 factory 
maunds*) as against 28,200 cwts. (42,100 factory 
maunds*) last year, or a decrease of 29 per cent. 
Details for the provinces are given below : — 


Provinces. 

Area 

(acres). 

Yield 

(cwts.) 

1926-27. 

1925-26. 

1926-27 

1925-26. 

Madras 

54,600 

77,100 

13,100 

19,000 

United Provinces 

12,100 

14,800 

1,400 

1,600 

Bihar and Orissa 

13,100 

18,900 

1,600 

2,700 

Punjab 

17,800 

20,500 

3,500 

4,500 

Bombay (including Sind and Indian States) 

2,800 

3,500 

500 

400 

Bengal t 





Total 

100,400 

134,800 

20,100 

28,200 


Exports. — ^The exports by sea to foreign countries were in each of the last five years (in cwts.) 
as follows 


From — 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Kaiadii 

Total 

cwts. 

6,340 

6,062 

837 

123 

cwts. 

2,180 

1,735 

665 

65 

cwts. 

8,316 

2,744 

674 

68 

cwts. 

2,142 

1,034 

117 

15 

cwts. 

942 

961 

106 

18 

12,862 

4,635 

6,742 

3,308 

2,017 


* One factory maund 76 lbs. 
t Less than 50 cwts. 
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OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


The exerts of oil-seeds in 1926-26 were 
aluedatlls. 29| crores, oii-seeds being now 
anked as fourth in order of importance among 
'Xports. The quantities of the principal seeds 
xi)orted are shown in the following tabie : — 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
(Thousands of tons) 

Linseed .. .. 369 871 308 

Bapeseed . . 337 261 112 

Groundnuts . . 257 376 455 

Castor .. .. 86 95 110 

Cotton .. .. 150 161 197 

Sesamum . . 10 31 40 

Copra .. . 4 

Others .... 43 33 28 


Total .. 1,256 1,328 1 250 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial mteUigence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
Wie manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
InOTease In recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
Poww. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In the case of mustard oil castor oil and ground- 
oPt plL In spite of all this there has been a per- 
^ptlble diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
Md an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 


the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
gcaie the existing oil -milling industry in India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
oroposal to develop in India an oil-millliig 
Industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He Is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cactle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy 
right Act under which there is now no regiB< 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply! 
copies of these work as stated in that Act andj 
In the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
Indian Copyright Act made such, 
modifications In the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
Its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under tn» power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial xet applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
mkes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material' 


modifications of them In their application, 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, sunject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. **The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, **have not been published, i.s., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is possible 
in many oases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced.” 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 864 million lbs. in 1925, as compar- 
ed with 375 million lbs. in 1924 and 1923 


Assam contributed 62 per cent., Korthem India 
(excluding Assam) 25 per cent, and Southern 
India 13 per cent, as compared with 63, 24 and 
13 per cent, respectively, in the preceding 
year. The statement below shows the develop- 
ment of the industry during the past years. 



1920 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925. 

Acreage. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

420,200 

198,800 

88,400 

412,100 

203,200 

92,900 

411,900 

203,500 

95,800 

413,300 

204,400 

97,000 

416,500 

211,100 

101,200 

Total .. 

702,400 

708,200 

711,200 

714,700 

728,800 

Production. 

lbs. (1,000) 

! 

lbs, (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

234,314 

75,237 

85,655 

199,965 

75,126 

36,548 

237,601 

92,076 

45,679 

237,153 

91,351 

46,752 

225,185 

89,017 

49,305 

Total .. 

345,206 

311,639 

375,356 

375,256 

363,507 

i 


Exports during the same years were as follows : — 

Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 



1920-21 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

From Northern India (Cal- 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

i 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs.. (1,000) 

cutta and Chittagong) . . 
From Southern India 

250,233 

253,796 

296,778 

299,747 

280,024 

(Madras ports) . . 

From Bombay, Sind and 

80,638 

30,386 

38,560 

37,717 

43,133 

2,576 

Burma . . 

4,881 

4,114 

3,417 

2,643 

Total 

285,752 

288,296 

338,755 ; 

1 1 

340,107 

325,733 


The total exports during 1925-26 declined by 
4 per cent, in quantity and 19 per cent, in value, 
as compared with the exports in 1924-25, and 
amounted to 325| million lbs. valued at Us. 27 
crores, as compared with 340 million lbs. valued 
at Rs. 834 crores in the preceding year. The 
United Ringdom took 279 million lbs. of 
black tea, valued at Rs. 23f crore as against 
298 million lbs. valued at Rs, 29| crores in the 
previous year. She also took 1,305,000 lbs. 
green tea, as compared with 875,000 lbs in 
1924-25. Nearly 86 per cent, of the exports 
went to the United Kingdom, whereas in 
1 924-25 her share had been nearly 88 per cent. 


I The re-exports of Indian tea from the United 
Kingdom increased in 1925-26 to 52 million lbs, 
I from 38 million lbs. in 1924-25, of which 194 
million lbs. were shipped to the Irish Free State 
16 million lbs. to the Continent of Europe, 74 
' raiUion lbs. to the United States and 6 million 
libs, to Canada. Australia’s demands increased 
from 44 to nearly 6 million lbs. and the exports 
to Mesopotamia from 214 to 3 million lbs,, to 
Ceylon, from 3,983»,000 lbs, to 4,173,000 lbs. 
to Egypt, from 2f to 34 million lbs. Persia 
took 3 million lbs„ about the same quantity as 
in the preceding year. Sales to Russia rose 
from 14 million lbs, in 1924-25, to 2 million lbs. 
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Tea. 


The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and in average declared values of exports by sea in 1880-00 and the seven years 
ending 1925-26 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case : — 


Year. 

Average price of 
Indian tea. 

Average declared 
value of Exports 
by 8ea. 

Price. 

Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 

1889-90 

As. p. 

7 7 

126 

As. p. 

8 2 

117 

1019-20 

8 0 

133 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 

5 1 

85 

6 10 

98 

1921-22 

10 1 

168 

0 3 

132 

1922-23 

13 3 

221 

12 3 

176 

1928-24 

15 0 

250 

14 11 

213 

1924-25 

15 11 

265 

15 9 

225 

1925-26 

13 5 

224 

13 4 

190 


The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption in India during the years 1019-20 to 1925-26 (the figures in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks left from previous year and deducting those left at end of year) : — 

Production. Net exports. Available balance 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 


1919- 20 377,055,630 370,872,501 29.807,188 

1920- 21 345,339,576 276,510,111 48,058,466 

1921- 22 274,263,771 304,820,523 80,568,748 

1922- 23 811,638,936 281,494,433 20,357,003 

1923 - 24 375,355,689 324,539,073 47,253,516 

1924- 25 375,255,874 332,527,486 44,441,488 

1925- 26* 363,506.571 318,214,350 46,542.221 


♦ Owing to the discontinuance of the old system of registration of land frontier trade with 
effect from 1925-26, the^land trade figures of the proceeding year have been repeated while working 
out the figure of net exports. 

Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, in the years 1919-20 to 1925-26. 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25 

1925-26. 

(Jnited Kingdom . . 
Rest of Europe . . 
Africa 

Canada 

U. 8. A 

Rest of America . . 
Ceylon (a) 

China 

Persia 

Turkey, Aslatlcf . . 
Rest of Asia 
Australasia 

By Land . . 

lbs. 

249,111,440 

191,714 

2,808,314 

7,995,940 

8,146,515 

2,107,816 

8,274,846 

29,610 

2,050,955 

5,445,880 

2,967,687 

6,621,278 

1,772,848 

lbs. 

268,716,739 

606,770 

5,431,617 

11,900,763 

7,981,511 

696,079 

4,115,485 

15,323 

1,282,762 

2,583,079 

2,300,837 

8,291,313 

8,644,592 

lbs. 

243,491,897 

1,367,387 

4,480,087 

10,450,161 

4,342,561 

1,415,794 

2,579,260 

9,474 

2,925,787 

6,053,666 

2,076,695 

4,433,706 

6,074,544 

lbs. 

296,287,665 
1,883,614 
3,678,638 
12,177,980 
5,869,215 
1,393,919 
3,845,870 
14,628 
2,357,863 
3,880,961 
3,636,579 
4,772,039 
(b) 6,476,240 

lbs. 

299,722,216 

2,723,976 

4,880,103 

8,899,269 

6,209,245 

1,126,838 

3,985.182 

194,696 

3,095,094 

2,580,336 

2,382,173 

6,105,514 

7,571,872 

lbs. 

280,572,698 
3,601,372 
6,086,958 
7,951,242 
4,902,025 
1,746,008 
4,178,216 
2,089,772 
3,187,714 
8,373,887 
2,498,819 
6,361,970 
t 10,769,584 

Grand Total.. 

287,624,697 

317,666,850 

294,700,469 

344,774,111, 

”^8,476,011 

837,314,760 


• Including shipments from the State of Travancore. , r n , 

(a) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon Is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to other countries and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Returns as imports into 

^ (b) Exclusive of the exports from the North-West Frontier Province for the months, July 
1928 to February 1924, for which returns were not received, 
t Includes Mesopotamia. ^ ^ 

t This figure Is not strictly comparable with the previous figu^s as it represents all the tr^e 
registered at selected railway stations adjacent to the land frontiers, though a fair portion of it 
is frontier trade. The old system of registration of frontier trade by means of c^^Js po^d on the 
important trade rates across the frontier has been discontinued from 1st April 1025. Tpe figure 
e^tcludes exports from Bu^ma, 


Coffee. 


The history of the iotrodnctlon of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that It was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mabommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who> on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the lOtb century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was nanted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authori^ng it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta ; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the bills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr. Cannon's near Chlkmuglur. This was 
established in 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Bfojor Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Cockbum's Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon's. In 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills. 

The Position of the industry.— The number 
of reporting plantations in 1925-26 was 3,143, 
covering an area of 253,455 acres, as against 
3,116 with an area of 244,654 acres in 1924-25. 
New land planted with coffee in these planta- 
tions during the year amounted to 7,889 acres, 
while the area of old cultivation abandoned 
was 2,492 acres. This represents a net increase 
of 6,397 acres over the total area (142,798 acres) 
under coffee in 1924-25. The total reported 
area under cultivation in the year 1925-26 was, 
therefore, 148,195 acres, or an increase of 4 per 
cent, over that of the preceding year. Of this 
total area, Mysore accounted for 51 per cent., 
Coorg 24 per cent. Madras 23 per cent, and 
Cochin and Travancore together 2 per cent. 

The total reported production of cured coffee 
in 1925-26, was 22,106,717 lbs., as compared 
with 30,475,644 lbs. in the preceding year — 
the yield per acre of plucked area being 198 lbs. 
(201 lbs.) in Mysore, 154 lbs. (281 lbs.) in Coorg, 
162 lbs. (803 lbs.) in Madras, 97 lbs. (202 lbs.) in 
Travancore and 41 lbs. (176 lbs.) in Cochin. 
The figures for 1924-25 are shown in brackets. 


It is reported that in some of the coffee* 
growing districts coffee is giving wav to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap 
Brazilian coffees In the markets of Europe has. 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee Industry of India very seriously. 

Exports of Coffee. 


Cwts. 

1902- 03 269,165 

1903- 04 291,254 

1904- 05 329,647 

1906-06 860,182 

1906- 07 228,094 

1907- 08 244,234 

1908- 09 302,022 

1909- 10 232,645 

1910- 11 272,249 

1911- 12 241,085 

1912- 13 267,000 

1913- 14 260,000 

1914- 16 290,000 

1916-16 177,000 

1916- 17 198,000 

1917- 18 . . . . . . 196,000 

1918- 19 219,000 

1919- 20 272,600 

1920- 21 233,400 

1921- 22 235,000 

1922- 28 . ... 169,000 

1923- 24 218.000 

1924- 25 242,000 

1926-26 205,000 


The pre-war average value of the coffee 
exports was Rs. 79,17,000. In 1925-26 the 
exports were valued atBs. 1,85 lakhs. 

Labour. — ^The daily average number of per- 
sons employed in the plantations during 1925-26 
was returned at 82,968, of whom 53,183 were 
permanently employed (namely, garden labour 
36,252 and outside labour 16,931 and 29,785 
temporarily employed (outside labour), as com- 
pared with 79 705 persons (33,886 garden and 
15,459 outside labour permanently employed 
and 30,360 temporary oufslde labour) In 1924-25. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO, 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1606. As 
in other parts of the world, It passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
tfieotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N, rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
faeSuring tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiee great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
Investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, whicn possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ** Burmese to- 
bacco ’* apd “Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
** Peywet-gyl/’ the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-ig 3 run,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both tne Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are; — (f) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 


tract of Madras, where the Usi-Eappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar ; 
(u) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (iii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (ir) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (r) Guzerat in Bombay 
and ivi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps In stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Small Holding Crop. — The area under 
I tobacco in British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian States. 
The outturn varies, according to the atten- 
tion given to the crop, from 2001b. to as 
much as 3,0001b. of cured leaf/per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has been that 
the crop is suited only to smal holdings, as it 
requires considerable attention and liberal 
naanuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
organized production. The possibilities in 
this direction have been little explored largely 
because cultivation in small holdings was 
current when British Influence was established 
in India, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
its Introduction entirely to British enterprise. 
The great bulk of the tobacco grown in the 
country disappears in local consumption, but 
the export trade is developing. 

Export Trade. — The Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in 1925-26 amounted to 37 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 105 lakhs. 

Since the duty in England is charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries. But the higher degree of preference she 
will now enjoy will provide a substantial set 
off, and at the same time stimulate the efforts 
being made to raise the quality of production. 
Another factor in the same direction is the effect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middle-class and other consumers to find 
satisfaction in the homegrown article. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India Is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride, This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Sjpread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an Intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.** The consumers 
Of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whpge duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 


several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detofted, the importers being Japanese and 
Chinese Sailors. The original marks on the 
pickets and phials are usually destroyed so 
that the name of the manufacturing firm may 
not be found out. In 1922-23 the largest seizure 
of cocaine made by the Excise Department in 
the Bombay Presidency was one of 10,600 grains 
while in 1923-24, a seizure of 24,000 grains was 
effected. In October 1924 the Excise Depart- 
ment made a seizure of 40,500 grains in a single 
case. 

The Review of the Customs Adminstration 
In India 1925-26 contains the tollowing para- 
graph : 

“Most of the cocaine seized on import into 
India appears to have come from the Far East. 
The biggest seizures during the year were— ■ 

825 oz. at Rangoon. 

525 oz. at Calcutta. 

275 oz at Bombay. 

250, 198, and 149 oz. at Calcutta. 

The total amount of cocaine seized by 
Custom Houses during the year was 3,453 oz.** 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betel nut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
m Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and Im- 
portation by means of the post Is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bom fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi 
Uoncr. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows. Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 4,000 or both. The law In Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
bouse owners who let their bouses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. 
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Two descriptions of opium must be distin- 
guished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces: 
and Malwa opium which, is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States m Central 
India and Rajputana. 

Bengal Opium. — Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now lis, 7/8 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production in 1917-18 : Bighas 
cultivated, 331,216: Gross produce in Maunds, 
82,321 : number of chests manufactured, 25,146 
At the Factory two classes of opium are manu- 
factured : 

(1) ** Provislpn ** opium intended for export 
to foreign countries. This opium is made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3*5 lbs., 70 cakes 
weighing I4O7 lbs. being packed in a chest. 

(2) “Excise" opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India. This is made up in cubic 
packets, each weighing one seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
consistency than “ provision " opium. 

"Provision" opium is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1913. 

Malwa Opium. — The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora. Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotah. The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium : but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, the import of 
Malwa opium into, and the transport through, 
its territories. As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and as the Str.tes in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sea. 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. 

No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants flower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the largo dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store It until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
of October. The opium is of 90° to 96° con- 
sistency and is packed in half chests : con- i 


siderable dryage took place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to C^ina have 
ceased since January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China. There 
Is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 

Revenue. — The revenue derived oy the Gov-* 
ernment of India from opium in recent years 
is as follows : — 


1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


(Budget estimate) 


£ 

.. 1,913,514 
.. 3,160,005 
.. 3,078,908 
.. 3,229,000 
.. 2,088,000 
Us. 

..3.72.86,000 
. . 3,03,24,000 
..3,98,68,000 
..4,80,64,000 
..4,83,60,000 
..2,24,00,000 
. .2,26,00,000 


Agreement with China.— The fluctuations 
In the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 6,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed In May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports. 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond- 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and tha 
position In December 1912 had become so acut« 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the (lovemment of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook: to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1913. The present 
position Is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1918. 
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The total value of the glass s.nd glassware 
imported into India in 1025-26 amounted 
to Bs. 259 lakhs compared with Rs. 260 
lakhs in the previous year. The imports of 
glassware in India are showing an upward 
tendency, they being in 1913-14 over Rs. 246 
lakhs in value, over the quinquen- 

nial average of Rs. 161 lakhs. Austria Hungary 
and Germany before the outbreak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc., to the value of Rs. 116 
lakhs in 1913-14. The value of average im- 
ports from the enemy countries during the five 
pre-war years was Rs. 93 lakhs or about 57% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average. 
United Kingdom increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Belgium. Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewed 
and pioneer efforts were made in India to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian consumer. After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revived. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of ** Indian 
Glass ** as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archaBological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteentb 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glasf 
in India on modem Euroi>ean lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They mainly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry in its present 
stoge, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(i) The Indigenous Cottage Industry which is I 
represented in all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Flrozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ** glass cakes or blocks'* 
made in larger Factories. f-The industry is at 
present in a nourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
Of new glazing processes and for the present 


the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hafd competition from Japan 
whose ‘ * silky " bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Indust^ is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to mn their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, now Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottles and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay. Jubbulnore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the alter years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure.— Records of the earUer 
ventures iiave shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(5) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
I market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
Idnds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity of Bufflei- 
ent fluid capital for initial expenses for machinery 
or other Improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beghming. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
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some of these and hinder the progress of the with the imported article. These points must 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry be carefully noted for future guidance, 
is in Its infant stage and hence such failures are The Industry developed considerably under 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in tibia war conditions ; but In peace times, in 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature, this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type, made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
The present Indian workmen in this line and trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, B>., viz . : “The Qlass Industry, even in its aim- 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- plest form is highly technical and can be efflci- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
fuel, the works usually being situated where managers and expert workmen. The present 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and stage has been reached by importing men, only 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance partially equipped with the necessary quallfl- 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
competition from Japan and other European Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
countries. ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 

trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 98-99% cuously successful.** 

in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Earths formerly employed by the Qlass Bangle Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in Glass Manufacture.’* By C. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 

WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 

The Bill for prohibiting the Importation into thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
England of wild birds’ plumage, which was for which these birds are much sought after and 
introduced into Parliament in 1913, was the ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature were valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
of the plumage traffic. Organised opposition since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
to the Bill, although successful in preventing diminished. But, though legitimite exports 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
public that the plumage trade was not one of to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
great cruelty. Tme controversy continued with a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre- 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree* ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
ment was arrived at between the two parties, plumes worth Rs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
The most Important clause in the agreement in London. The rupee value represents the 
stipulates that within four months of the BUI sum which the exporters paid to those who 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
appointed by the Board of Trade. This Com- the trade was considerable. In addition, 
mittee wUI consist of an Independent chairman, penalties varying from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives each and amounting altogether to Rs. 59,176 
of the feather trade, and four other independent were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
members. The function of this Committee will in attempting to export the feathers A case 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions was reported from Rangoon in 1910 of a man 
to and removals from the existing schedule being found in possession 22 lbs. of egret 
(ostrich and eider duck) of birds whose plumage feathers valued at Rs. 66,000. Although fre- 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage quently denied, there seem very little reason 
Bill will thus place England abreast of the United to doubt, that within the last decade 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in egrets have been successfully bred In capti- 
.rhe suppression of a barbarous industry, as all vity by the flsherfolk in the province 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their of Sind. But whether such birds can bo 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions bred without cruelty, and if so whether the ex- 
under the Plumage Bill. port of their plumage could be legalised without 

encouraging barbaries in other areas of the 

Plumage birds. — The birds most killed peninsula. Is a question which can only be 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowi, inquiry. 

pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hooves and Legislation. — Indian legislation on the 

rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly Known as subject will be studied with interest by those 
Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which have who have followed the course of legislation on 
been most extensively killed in the past, and this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- legislation was considered necessary in India, 
tention. G^ere are three species met with An Act of that year enabled local governments 
in India : the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets, and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
All three are pure white slim birds which develop make rules prohibithig under penalties the sale 
during the breeding season a dorsal train of or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
feathers, which elongates and becomes “de- taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
Qomposed ** as it is expressed, that Is to say, the importation into any Municipal or cantonment 
l^arm are separate and distinct from each other, area of the plumage of any wild birds during 

23 
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those seasons; and local governments were 
empowerevl to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, In 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ** close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 


of the “close time** regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
ment can on a magistrate's warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
If they are discovered presently In course of 
export. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India's exports passed through Trieste in 
lfilS-14 the percentage was 21. 

Exports. — The exports In raw hides and 
skins in 1926-26 amounted in value to Rs. 7,23 
lakhs (60,800 tons) compared with Rs. 6,77 
lakhs (47,700 tons; in the previous year. T^e 
exports of tanned hides and skins In 1024-25 
totalled 18,600 tons valuef: at Rs. G,98 lakhs. 

Conditions of the Trade.— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft In leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 


AND LEATHER. 


are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The trafiio is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 

ears for instance the exports of untanned 

ides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins In six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best import^ 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leader, 
for which Indian hides are particularly snit- 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present In the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action t<' 
foster the Industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legii^tlYe Council further to amend the Indian 
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Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this BUI wag 
offlciaUy described as fcdlows: * * It is to Impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shaU be converted into fuUy 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
BUI and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 

E lained that the present position is that we 

ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of mUitary requirements, 
If some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 


to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased In number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it Is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire * and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate." 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by the late Mr. F. 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India's 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and the risks that it runs. It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate means 
of preserving his wheat and that ho is cons- 
trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually current in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts Oome into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
price, or could be economically transported 
under a system in which a few months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations In such coontrles. 
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The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV of 1889) was passed In 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, In consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the 

J present tariff^ the Customs staff was strengthened 
or the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this Increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
Intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity). While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require that other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
when goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description. The number of deten- 
tions under the Act during the twenty years 


ending 1924-25 has been : — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1907-08 1,198 

„ „ „ M „ .. 1912-13 1,960 

» .. 1917-18 2,810 

„ „ .. 1922-23 1,840 

„ „ , „ „ 1924-25 8.331 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 64 such 
cases during the past ten years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 16,919 cases out 
of the 27,184 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,198 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 
In this period of ten years 9 per cent, of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 69 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
stated or was falsely stated, and in 22 per cent, 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which is published by the Government 
Press, CJalcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies" which was enacted in 1628, the 
2lBt year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
** Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law not mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privUege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same snail 
be of such force as they should be if thld Act 
had never been made, and«‘of none other.*'. 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Buies) Act, 1916, and 


by the Buies made under those Acts. The 
Patent OfiBce does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III ot 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Elingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1866, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some iniormalities the Act itsell 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, m., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (8) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their own. for which partlculart must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States, Ohittagonq . Office of the CommisBioner, Chit ta- 


in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act o! 1911 was to provide a simpler^ 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent eustence and operation. The 
chanses made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previouslv 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “patent*' instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege." The| 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

Important amendments have been made in 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act since 1911, 
the most important being the priority given to 
Indian Inventors over others to apply for Bri- 
tish patents within 12 months from the date of 
the Indian application. Similarl v, an applicant 
for a Britisb patent has priority over other 
applicants in India for 12 months from the date 
of his British application. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places ; — 

AH 1 CEDABAD..B. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baroda ..Department of Commerce and 

industry . 

Bombay . . Eecord Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Byculla. 

„ . . The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, E^o. lA, 
Sussex Eoad, Parel. 

CiLOUiTA ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 

House Street. 

„ ..Bengal Engineering College, 

Sid pur. 

OawnBORB . . Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

0HIN8T7BAH . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 


gong Division. 

Dacca . . Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Delhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Hyderabad .industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam's Government. 

Karachi . .Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahore . . Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 26, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

Madras . . Record Office, Egmore. 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

Nagpur . . Victoria Technical Institute. 
Poona . . College of Engineering. 

Ranchi ..Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar (k Orissa. 

Rangoon . . Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

Rooreeb . . Thomason College. 

Sholapur . . Office of the Collector. 
Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 
Rs. a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) .. .. 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, II of 1911 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) . .each 0 2 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Rules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
thQ GateUe of India) .. .. 0 1 

Annual Subscription with postage . . 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900— -1901) ♦ • 2 8 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
I Chronological Itots, 1905 — 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) „ 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 

1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 . . „ 1 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 i* ^ 3 
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Tbe Indian Tariff Board, 1926- 


The Indian Tariff Board submitted five 
repoits to the Government of India in 1926. 
Three of these were of minor importance. In 
April, the Board reported against the impo- 
sition of a protective duty on imported galva- 
nised hardware but recommended that imported 
zinc and spelter should be admitted free of 
duty. The Government of India postponed 
the consideration of this recommendation until 
the budget session of 1927. It also re- 
poited against the claim of the shipbuilding 
industry to protection but proposed that the 
duty on fabricated steel parts of ships and 
other inland vessels should be fixed at 10 
per cent subject to a minium duty of Rs. 35 
per ton. The Government of India gave effect 
to this recommendation by notification under 
the Ssa Customs Act postponing legislation 
on the subject until the results of the statutory 
enquiry into the steel Industry referred to 
below were known. In Its report on the wire 
and wire nail industry the Board had no re- 
commendation to make for the grant of pro* 
tectlon supplementary to that afforded under 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 
viz. Rs. 60 per ton on wire and Rs. 3 per cwt. 
on wire nails. This finding was accepted by 
the Government of India. 

Coal Industry. — The Board also reported in 
April against the grant of protection to the coal 
industry which had claimed it mainly on the 
ground of unfair competition from South African 
Coal. The Board in a majority report found 
that coal for bunkering and export was being 
carried on the South African railways at a 
rate which was lower by 5s. T^d.per ton than 
the domestic rate for the same distance and 
that this concession was an integral part of 
a policy which aimed at the development of 
a large export trade. It considered that 
special assistance of this kind was equivalent 
to a bounty on export and must be regarded as 
unfair competition. It placed the amount 
of this bounty at not more than 5s. T^d. or less 
than 2s. 3d. per ton and found that an addi- 
tional duty of Re.1-8-0 per ton on South 
African coal Imported into this country would 
suffice to give the Indian industry all the 
assistance It could derive from a protective 
duty. The Board concurred with the view of 
the Indian Coal Committee that the invasion 
of the Indian market by South African coal 
was not due to the bounty alone but also to the 
unsatisfactory quality and condition of the 
Indian coal sent to Bombay and Karachi in 
recent years and that part of the responsibility 
for this rested with the coal industry in Bengal 
and Behar. It further pointed out that the 
competition of South Africa with Indian coal 
was felt not only in Bombay and Karachi but 
also in Ceylon and the Far East, that the loss of 
the latter markets was a much more serious 
matter than any injury inflicted in the home 
market and that the Imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty on South African coal would do 
nothing to facilitate their recovery. In these 
circumstances and as the increase in the sales 


of Indian coal in Bombay and Sind, which would 
result from the imposition of a protective duty, 
would not exceed 100,000 tons a year, whilst 
such a duty might provoke effective retaliatory 
measures by the South African Government, 
the Board's conclusion was that the imposition 
of a duty was Inadvisable. Mr. Ginwala in a 
minority report advocated a duty of Re. 1-8-0 
per ton on all South African coal entering India. 
The conclusions of the majority were accepted 
by the Government of India. 

Steel Industry. — The most important 
report submitted by the Board during the 
year was that on the steel industry. The 
enquiry conducted by the Board into the 
question of protection for this industry was 
the fourth on this subject which it had held. 
The first of these was in 1923-24 as the result of 
which the protective duties shown in the table 
below were imposed by the Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act of 1924 for a period of three years. 

Rs. per 


ion. 

Steel — 

Structural shapes le., beams, angles, 
channels, ship, tank and bridge plates. 30 

Common merchant bars and rods . . 40 

Heavy and medium rails and fish plates. 14 
Light rails and fish plates (under 30 lbs.) 40 

Black sheets 30 

Galvanised sheets, plain or corrugated.. 46 
Wrought iron — 

Angles, channels and bar . . . . 20 

Common bars 35 


Bounties were also granted on the manufac- 
ture of medium and heavy rails and fish plates 
on the following scale — 



Rs. per 


ton 

1924-25 .. 

.. 32 

1926-26 .. 

.. 26 

1926-27 .. 

.. 20 


The protection afforded by duties and bounties 
on this scale proved insufficient owing to the 
continued depression in the steel Industry In 
European countries, the depreciation In the 
Continental exchanges and the rise in the rupee 
above the la. 4d. level. Two further enquiries 
were therefore held by the Board in 1924 and 
1926 as the outcome of which the industry was 
granted bounties at the rate of Rs. 20 per ton 
on 70 per cent, of the weight of steel Ingots pro- 
duced, subject to a hiaximum of 60 lakhs for the 
year ending 30th September 1026 and at the 
rate of Rs. 12 per ton subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 60 lakhs for the eighteen months ending 
31st March 1627. 
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The Board’s proposals in 1924 were based on | 
an outturn of 163,000 tons of finished steel at 
Jamshedpi<r and a calculation of the average | 
price at which the Indian manufacturer would 
obtain a fair return on his capital at Us. 180 
per ton of which Rs. 122 '63 per ton represented 
the works cost and Rs. 57 * 37 per ton overhead 
charges and manufacturer’s profit. In its latest 
report, the output of finished steel at Jamshed- 
pur in 1926-27 was estimated at 380,000 tons, 
the average output for the next seven years at 
500,000 tons and the output in 1933-34 at 600,000 
tons. The average works cost of all steel in 
August 1926 was Rs. 98 ' 4 per ton and the Board 
anticipated that the average cost in 1933-34 
would fall to Rs. 78*8 per ton. It considered 
an allowance of Rs. 39 per ton adequate for 
overhead cliarges and fair profit. On the basis 
of these calculations, it recommended the follow- 
ng scale of duties * — 

Basic duty Addi- 
Rs. per. tlonal 

ton. duty 

Rs. per 
ton. 

Rails 30 lbs. per yard and 
over 13 

Revenue 
duty (Mini- 

Fish plates for above . .mum Rs. 6 
per ton). 

Structural sections (includ- 
ing wrought iron) . . 19 11 

Bar and rod (including 
wrought iron) Spikes and 
tie bars, Rails under 30 
lbs. per yard and fish 


plates for the same 

26 

11 

Plates 

20 

16 

Ordinary sheets 

35 

24 

Galvanised sheets 

38 


Steel sleepers 

10 


Fabricated steel structures . 

17 per 



cent. ad- 
valor e m 
with a mi- 
nimum of 
Rs. 22 per 
ton . . 13 

Coal tubs & tipping wagons. Do. 13 

It will be seen that under these proposals the 
payment of bounties is discontinued. The 
Board held that the system of bounties was 
open to objection on financial grounds as the 
production of the Indian steel industry was 


constantly Increasing and even if no new steel 
works were established In India, it could not be 
regarded as reasonably certain that the revenue 
derived from protective duties would be suffi- 
cient to cover the bounties required. The new 
scale of duties further involves the princi- 
ple of a differential duty as between steel im- 
ported from tiie United Kingdom and that im- 
ported from other countries. The basic duty 
shown in the above table would be levied on 
steel coming from all countries whilst the addi- 
tional duties could be confined to steel of non- 
British origin. The Tariff Board’s reason for 
this differentiation is that competition in certain 
steel products comes almost entiiely from the 
United Kingdom and in others both from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. They con- 
sider it probable tliat the prices of British steel 
in the future will be larely stable but hold that 
the prices of continental steel cannot be foreseen. 
They consider it therefore advisable, on econo- 
mic grounds, that two scales of duties should be 
imposed, a basic duty fixed with reference to 
the price of British steel and an additional duty 
based on the margin between British and Conti- 
nental steel, allowance being made for the differ- 
ence in quality between the two kinds of steel. 
The basic duty would be reduced or raised if 
the prices of non-British steel justified the change. 
The Board recommended the continuance of 
protection for seven years that is until 1933-34 
by which time it held that the Indian industry 
should be able to meet British competition with- 
out the assistance of any protective or revenue 
duty though some measure of protection against 
continental steel might still be required. 

A separate section of the Board’s report was 
devoted to the tin plate Industry. The Board 
recommended a reduction in the present scale 
of duty from Rs. 85 to Rs. 48 per ton and that, 
as in the case of the main steel industry, the 
period for which production should be granted 
[ should be fixed at seven years. 

These recommendations were accepted by 
the Government of India and have been 
embodied in a Act, which was passed in 
March 1927 in the Legislative Assembly. The 
most important alteration made by the Select 
Committee on the Bill has been the insertion of a 
clause empowering the Governor General In 
Council to increase but not to reduce the duty 
on British steel if there is a change in prices 
which is likely to render ineffective the protec- 
tion given to the Indian steel industry. 

Textile Industry*— In June 1926, a second 
Tariff Board was appointed to investigate the 
causes of the depression in the cotton textile 
industry and to report whether the industry 
was in ' need of protection. This Board sub- 
mitted its report in January 1927 but it has 
not yet been published. 
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General import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc. are assessed at per cent, and Iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports. — Articles of foreign produo 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-lmport ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty Is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should bo tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise | 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback ; j 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of the Customs i 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


rerm as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Oflicer on sufiftcient cause being shown, 
determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Oflacer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as If they had been so re-exported from the 
former port : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of the OfBcer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed aud are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks. — Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads : — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false in res- 
pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects; and 

4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods. 
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Cmtoms Tariff. 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff). 


Ifote,-- la the expression ** ad valofem ** used in this schedule the reference is to '* real 
value ** as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878). 


Serial No.| 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


l.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

FISH. 


Rs. a. 


1 

Fish, SiLTKD, wet or dry 

Indian 
maund of 
82^ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 

rupee as the 
Governor- 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 

2 

Fish, e xcluding salted fish 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

8 

4 

FlSHuawB, Including stngaily and sozille, and 
sharkflns. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

FBinTS AHD VsaBTABLBS, all Borts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — f 

i 

n 

Rs. as. 

16 „ „ 


Almonds, without shell 

„ kAgazi, Persian, in the shell 

,, in the shell, Persian 

cwt. 

95 0 

85 0 

19 0 

15 per cent. 

it :: ;; 


„ All other sorts . . 


Ad valorem 

16 „ ,. 


Cashew or cajoo kernels 

cwt. 

25 0 

16 „ „ 


Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch. East Indies and 

Siam. 

thousand. 

112 0 

16 ,, ,, 


„ Maldives 


38 0 

16 „ „ 


„ other . . 


55 0 

16 „ „ 


„ kernel (khopra) 

cwt. 

22 0 

16 


Dates, dry, in bags 


11 0 

16 „ „ 


„ wet, in bags,' baskets and bundles . . 

ff 

6 0 

16 „ 


„ „ in pots, boxes, tins and crates 


11 0 

15 „ 


Figs, dried, Persian 


12 0 

16 „ 


„ „ European 


16 0 

16 


Garlic 

#1 

6 0 

16 „ 


Pistachio nuts 

*• 

60 0 

16 „ „ 


Raisins, Bed, Persian Gulf 


14 0 

16 „ , 


„ other sorts 


Ad valorem 

16 „ „ 


All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, fresh, 
dried, salted or preserved. 

.... 

II 

16 „ 


* The rate on the let Januaiy 1027 and nntU further notice is annas 7i. 
t Under (Jovemment of India» Finance Department ( Central Bevenues ) Notification No 
36, dated the 25th September 1026, Corrante are liable to duty at Ee.l-t-O per cwt. 
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Schedale II— (Import Tariff)— oontlnMd. 


Karnes of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco-’Confd. 


Rs. a. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 



Fioitb 

.... 

Ad valorem 

Grain and puiAB, all sorts, Including broken 
grains and pulse, but excluding dour (see No. 6). 

.... 

.... 

LIQUORS. 



Alb, Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented 
liquors. 

Imperial 
gallon qiL 6 
quart bottles 

.... 

Dsnatdbep spirit 

.... 

Ad valorem 

Liqdburs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit — 



(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 

.... 

Pbrfdmed spirits 


.... 

All other sorts of Spirits .. •• ,, 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


Wines— 



Champagne* and all other sparkling wines not 
containing more than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. 

All other sorts of wines not containing more 
than 42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 

»» c 

.... 

Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent, of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to ** All other sorts of Spirit.*' 

• 




Rs. ». p. 


30 0 0 or 
16 per cent. 
Ad nalomn, 
whichever if 
higher, 

36 0 0 or 
16 percent. 
Advalortm 
whichever if 
higher. 

21 14 0 
and the dnty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport ion 
as the 
strength of 
the gpiiit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof or 16 
per e a n t* 
Ad valorm, 
whichever is 
higher. 
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Custom Tariff. 

Setaedale II— ( Import Tarltf y-eonUnued. 


IS 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco— confd. 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES 

PBOVISIONS. OXLMiirS STORES. AND OBOOERIBS, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see No. 14)-~| 


14 


Butter 

Cassava. Tapioca or Sago whole 
»> >» flour 

China preserves in ssrrup 


.. dry. candled . 
China canned fruit 


Cocum . • 

Ghi 

Vegetable product 


Vermicelli, flour. Ohinese 
„ Peas „ .. 

Rice .. . . 
Teast. Chinese 


Ail other sorts of provisions, oilman's stores 
and groceries. 


ViNEOAB, in casks . . 

SACCHARINE. 
SAOOHARINE (exccpt in tablets) 
SA0OHARINE TABLETS 


lb. 

cwt. 

Box of 6 
large or 12 
small jars, 
lb. 

case of 4 
dozen, 
cwt. 


lb. 


17 


SPICES. 

SPICES, all sorts— 

Betelnuts. raw or boiled, whole, from Goa 
„ raw or boiled, whole from StraltsJ 
Dutch. East Indies and Siam. 

,, raw, whole, from Ceylon 

„ raw, spllt(sun-drfed), from Ceylon 

„ boiled, split or sliced . , , , 

„ all other sorts 


GhiUies.dry.. 

Cloves 

exhausted. 


„ stems and heads . . 
M In seeds, narlavang 
Ginger, dry.. 


cwt. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Rs. a. 


1 12 
12 0 
10 2 
8 8 


0 7 
16 8 


6 8 
60 0 


26 

29 

13 

26 


Ad valorem 


Ad valwem 


26 0 
22 8 


21 0 


35 0 
26 0 
Ad valorem 


25 

58 

10 

8 

20 

88 


Duty. 


15 per cent. 

\l :: 

15 .. .. 


15 

15 


15 „ 

15 ,. 

16 „ 

16 

16 .. 
16 „ 
15 ., 

15 a 


M 


R8. a. p. 

5 0 0 

15 per cent, 
or Rs. 5 per 
pound of 
Saochar I n e 
Con tents, 
Whichever is 
higher. 


15 per cent. 

16 

16 .. n 

16 ** *’ 

16 „ .. 

\l •’ " 

IS *’ ” 

it ’’ '* 

16 :: :: 
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Serial No. 

1 

Name of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.—Food. Drink and Tobacco—confd, 





SPICES— conW. 


Rs. a. 



Mace 

Nutmegs 

,, in shell 

lb. 

2 0 

1 0 

0 9 

15 per cent 

\l :: 


Pepper, black 

long 

,, white 

All other sorts of spices 

cwt. 

i* 

60 0 

85 0 

86 0 
Ad valorem 

!‘ :: ;: 

“ ;; v. 


SUGAR. 




18 

CONFBCTIONERY 



30 „ 

19 

Sugar, excluding confectionery (see No. 18) — 



Rs. a. 


(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft, 23 Dutc Stan- 

dard and above .. 

(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft, inferior to 23 

Dutch Standard but not inferior to 8 
Dutch Standard 

(3) Sugar below 8 Dutch Standard 

cwt. 

Ad valorem 

4 8 

4 0 

25 per cent. 


Molasses 





(i) imported in bulk by tank steamer . . 

(ii) otherwise imported . . 

Sugar Candy 

cwt. 

99 

2 2 

3 2 

20 0 

i5 :: 

26 „ 

20 

TEA. 

Tea*— 





Tea, black 

„ green 

lb. 

0 11 

1 2 

16 „ „ 

X6 ,, ,, 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 




21 

22 

Coffee 

Hops 

cwt. 

50 0 

15 ., „ 

i'ree. 

23 

Salt, excluding Salt exempted under No. 24 . . 

Indian 
maund of 
82^ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
welgllt. 

1 

] 

The rate at 
which excise 
duty la for 
the time be* 
ing leviable 
m salt manu- 
factured in 
bhe place 

i^bere the 

import takes 
place.t 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenue), Notification No. 
38, dated the Qth October 1926, Tea of Indian origin which has been exported to Ceylon and is 
subsequently imported into British India for blending purposes by 6onfl blenders. Is exempt 
from payment of import duty; Provided — 

(i) that such tea Is identified to the satisfaction of the CcJlector of Customs^ and 
(11) that it Is Imported within three years from the date of its export to Ceylon, 
t The rate of excise duty on the Ist January X927 and until further notice ie Bf, 1-4-0. 
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I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco — cordd, 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK— coniti. 

Salt Imported into British India and Issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Qovemor*Qeneral In Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of t|ie Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General In Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. 

All othbr sorts of food and drink not other- 
wise sped fled. 

TOBACCO. 


Ad valorem 15 percent. 


26 CIOARS 

26A CIGARETTES of Value— 

(a) not exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand , . 
(5) exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand 

Note , — For the purposes of this item, “value” 
means real value as defined in Section 30 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, prov|ded^Uiat the 
amount to be deducted on accoi^ol^uties 
payable on importation to determine the real 
value in accordance with the provisions of 
clause (a) of the said Section shall be Rs , 7 per 
thousand. 


Tobaooo, unmanufactured 

All other sorts of Tobacco, manufactured . . 

.. .A 

11.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT tjpEL. 

Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel •• 

GUMS, RESINS AND^ 1^. 

GutfS, Resins and Lac, all sortStcuiS^hthorwise 
specified {see No. 30A) — X" 

Gambler, block and cube 

„ in flakes or circular ')>ieceB 
„ Other Sorts .. 

Gum Ammoniac 

Arabic 

„ Benjamin, ras 

„ ,, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

„ Olibanum or frankincense 

„ Persian (false) 

Myrrh 

Rosin . . • . 

All other sorts of gndis, gnm-resins, and arti- 
cles made of gum or gum-rcsin. 

Stick or Seed Lac 


Ad valorem 15 


15 per cent. 

16 .. 


Ad valorem i5 


Free. 
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Serial So.i 

Names of Articles, 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 

31 

II.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 
— corUd. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 

Hides and Skins, raw or salted 


Rs. a. p. 

Free. 

32 

METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTDRE. 

[£ON OB STEEL, Old 

cwt. 

2 0 0 

10 per cert 

33 

Metallic Orbs, all sorts, except ochres and 




Free. 

34 

other pigment ores . 

OILS. 

Kerosene, also any mineral oil other than 

Imperial 


Rs. a. p 

0 2 6 

34A 

kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flashing point below One hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer by Abel’s close 
test. 

Motor Sfirit 

gallon. 


0 4 0 

35 

Mineral Oil— 

(1) which has its flashing point at or above 

ton. 


10 0 0 


two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used for 
the batching of Jute or other fibre ; 

(2) which has its flashing point at or above two 

Imperial 

gallon. 

ton. 


0 14 


hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for an y other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or above one 
hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is such as is not 
ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purpose — 

(<) Imported in bulk 

i, 

63 6 4 

per cent. 


(u) Otherwise imported 

— 

Ad valorem 

»» >» 

*37 

All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
getable non-essential oils not otherwise speci- 
fied (see Nos. 84, 34 A and 35) : — 

Cassia oil 

lb. 

2 10 0 

15 „ „ 


Citronella oil 


2 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Cocoanut oil . . 

cwt. 

30 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Kajlputty oil . • 

lb. 

1 14 0 

15 „ „ 


Linseed oil, raw or boiled 

Imperial 

4 0 0 

15 ,» „ 


1 Peppermint oil . 

gallon 

lb. 

8 0 0 

15 


All other sorts of oil . . 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ ,, 

38 

SEEDS. 

OlL-SSBDS, lliiported into British India by sea 



Free. 

39 

from the territories of any Prince or Chief 
in India, 

Seeds, all sorts, excluding oil-seeds specified in 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


No. 38. ’ 

• 




♦ There i» uo entry bearing Serial No. 36 . 
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Customs Tariff 

Schedule llHlmport Tariff) 


Names of Articles. 



1^.— Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—coned. ; 
TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

40 TALLOW ASD Stbarinb, Including grease and 
animal fat, and WAX of all sorts, not 
otherwise specified : — 

Tallow 

Vegetable wax .. 

All other sorts 

♦ TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

42 Cotton, raw 

43 Textile Matbbials, the following; — 

Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons — 

Bokhara 

Floss 

Raw silk — Yellow Shanghai, including re- 
reeled. 

„ from Indo-China, and 

places in China other than 
Shanghai including re- 
reeied. 

Mathow 

Fanjam 

Persian 

Siam 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon or 
Duppion. 

»i tt other kinds 

including re- 

reeled 

„ other kinds of China in- 

cluding re-reeled. 

Waste and Kachra 

All other sorts, including cocoons 

Coir fibre 

Raw hemp | * 

Raw Flax, Jute and all other unmanufactured 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 

44 Wool, raw, and WooL-TOPB 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 


46 Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 

fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

47 Canes— 

Malacca 


Ghimity 

Tries 

Root Moonah 
Mannu 
Polo 
Tohite 

All other sorts 


36 0 15 per cent. 

50 0 15 „ „ 

Ad valorem 16 „ i, 


12 0 
Ad valorem 
5 8 


15 per cent, 

15 „ » 
15 „ M 


8 0 
35 0 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 2 J per cent. 


9 0 I 
7 0 
23 0 
16 0 
60 0 
I 26 0 

Ad valorem 


• There is no entry bearing Serial No. 41 . 
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1 

Names of Articles. 

Pep 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 

47A 

II. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured— contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS, (conid). 

Battans— 


r 

Bs. a. 



Chair 

cwt. 

19 0 

16 per cent . 


Basket 

,, 

10 8 

15 „ „ 


Outers 

> j 

72 0 

15 „ „ 


Inners 

9 » 

50 0 

16 ., 

48 

All other sorts 

Cowries and Shells— 

cwt. 

Ad valorem 

16 „ „ 


Cowries, bazar, common 

6 0 

16 „ ,, 


„ yellow, superior quality 

It 

8 0 

16 ., , 


„ Maidive 


17 8 

16 „ ,, 


Sankhll 


120 0 

16 „ . 


Motner-of -pearl, nacre 

t» 

20 0 

16 „ ,. 


Nakhla 


120 0 

15 „ 


Tortoise-shell 

ii). 

10 0 

15 „ .. 


„ nakh 

ft 

2 0 

15 „ .. 

49 

Ail other sorts, including articles made of shell, 
not otherwise described 

Ivory, unmanufactured — 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


Elephants* grinders . . . . 

,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

ana points), each exceeding 20 Ib, in weight, 
and^hollows, centres, and points each weighing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. ana not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres, and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lb. 
and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lb. 

cwt. 

»> 

»» 

II 

300 0 

875 0 

726 0 

430 0 

275 0 

220 0 

130 0 

15 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ „ 

16 „ „ 

16 „ 

15 ,, „ 

16 ,. „ 


All other sorts unmanufactured not otherwise 
specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

16 „ i» 

60 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones and 
the following chemical’ manures : — Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, carbo lime, urea, nitrate 
of lime, calcium cyanamide, mineral phos- 
phates and mineral superphosphates. 



Free, 

61 

Precious stones, unset and imported out . . 

.... 

Ad valorem 

1 5 per cent. 
Free, 

52 

Precious stones, unset and ihportbd uncut 

AND PEARLS, unset 

.... 

.... 

53 

Pulp op wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials. 

.... 

.... 

ft 

53 A 

Rubber, Baw 

.... 


16 per cent. 

54 

All other raw materials, and produce and 
articles mainly immanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. * 

J 

Ad valorem 


• Under Government of India Notification No. 4317, dated the 2nd July 1921, unmanufac- 
tured mica is exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Customs Tariff, 
Schedule ll->(Import Tariff)— 


mimes of Articles. 




III.— Articles wholly or 
manufactured. 

APPAREL. 


mainly 


Per 


55 Appabbl, including drapery, boots and shoes, and 

military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty (No. 56) and gold and 
silver thread (Nos. 06 and 07) and articles made 
of silk or silk mixtures (see Nos. 106A, IO7A 
and 107B). 

56 Unifobms and Aoooittbbmbnts appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servai^t for his 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 


67 


Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60, 
ABua, Ammuniimon and Miutaby Stobes, 
that is to say, — 


(1) Firearms, including gas and air guns, gas 
and air rifles and gas and air pistols, not 
otheswise specified (see Nos, 60A<fe 142). 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 


each. 


»* 


(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 
and gas Including gas guns, gas rifles 
firearms, pistols. 

(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks . . 

(6) Revolver-cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(6) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzzle-loading 
arms. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


Ad valorem 


16 per cent. 


Free. 


Rs. a. 

15 0 

16 0 

6 0 

3 0 
2 0 

1 0 


I'S. 



o 


68 


(7) Machines for making^ loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms. 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

Gdnpowdbb for cannon, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 


Ad valorem 


80 per cent. 

30 ;; 


69 


Subject to the exemptions specified In No. 60, all 
ABTIOLBS, other than those specified in entry No. 
67, 60A <fc 142, which are abus ob pabts op asms 
within the meaning of the Indian Arms Act,1878 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which are 
dutiable as hardware under No. 76), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same, 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which the 
Governor-General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the OOizeti.e of India, declare to be am- 
munition or military stores for the purposes of 
this Act. 





Customs Tariff. 
Schedale II.— (Import Tariff)— 



Kamel of Aitlclei. 


Valuation. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd, 

AEM8, AMMUNITION AND MILITAEY 
STOEE8— contd, 

60 The following Arms, Ammunition and Miiitary 
Storks : — 

(al Articles falling under the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th 
or 8th sub- head of No. 67 when they 
api>ertain to a firearm falling under that 
item and are fitted into the same case 
with such firearm ; 

(6) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazette 
oflScer In His Majesty's Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Boyal, Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (D when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty's 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or <<0 certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs or in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or in 
the case of a PoUee Officer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 

Volunteer Prues ; 

(#) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Siilitary Forces of a State in India 
which mav be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Service; 

(/) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Oommandlim British 
and Indian Eegimente or volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 

60 A Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern possess- 
ing only an antiquarian value ; masonic and 
theatrlMl and fancy dress swords, provided 
they are virtually useless for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes ; and doAf intended ezolusively 
for domestic, agrlcultoral and industrial 
purposes* 

01 BxpLOSlvis, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonlte, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


Ad valorem. \ 16 per cent* 






Customs Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import TBViit)^c<mtinued. 
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6 S 


C5 

65A 

66 


Names ol Articles. 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cont(i. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

ANTI-PlAdTHB serum 

Copperas, green— 

(1) Imported in bulk .. 

(2) „ otherwise 

Opium and its alkaloids, and their derivatives . 


GiNOBONA Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quininb. 

SUIPHUR 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified — 

Alkali, Indian (sajj i-khar) 

Alum (lump) 

Ammonium chloride — 

Muriate of Ammonia, crystalline . . 
Salammoniac, sublimed 
Other sorts, including compressed 


Anhydrous ammonia gas 
Arsenic (China mansll) 

„ other sorts 
Bleaching Powder 
Calcium chloride 
Carbide of Calcium 
Carbonate ot Ammonia 


Carbonic acid gas 

Chlorine gas 

Epsom salts (in bulk) 

Mi^nesium chloride 

Peppermint cr 3 ^tala 

Potassium bichromate 

Silicate of Soda (in liquid forml 
Soda ash including calcined natural soda and 
manufactured sesquhoarbonates. 

Soda bicarbonate 

Soda bichromate 

Soda, oaustic, solid 

„ flake 

„ powdered 

Soda Crystals In bulk 

Sodium Sulphide 

Sulphate of Copper 

Trona or natural soda uncalcined 
All other sorts ot Chemical products and pre- 
parations not otherwise specifled. 

Asafcetida (hlng) 

„ coarse (hlngra) 


Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


Bs. a. p. 

1 ** ** 

Free. 

cwt. 

4 0 0 

21 per cent. 

.... 

Ad vatorem. 

,» ,, 

Rs. a. p. 

Seer of 80 

.... 

24 0 0 or 

tolas. 


15 per Cent. 



ad valorem 
whichever is 



higher. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

.... 

.... 

Free, 

cwt. 

3 8 0 

15 per cent. 


6 0 0 

15 .. 


20 0 0 

15 „ „ 

9 t 

26 0 0 

15 „ „ 


24 0 0 

15 .. „ 

lb. 

10 0 

15 „ „ 

cwt. 

86 0 0 

15 „ 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 

cwt. 

10 0 0 



5 0 0 

15 M 

>, 

16 0 0 

34 0 0 

15 .. „ 

15 ,, „ 

lb. 

0 3 6 

15 „ 


0 4 6 

15 „ „ 

cwt. 

3 8 0 

15 „ „ 


4 2 0 

15 „ . 

lb. 

20 0 0 

15 ,. , 

cwt. 

28 0 0 

15 


8 0 0 

15 „ .. 


6 0 0 

15 „ , 


8 8 0 : 

15 „ „ 


22 8 0 ] 

L5 .. „ 

,, 

10 8 0 ] 

15 „ „ 

„ 

15 0 0 1 

15 ,, 

it 

15 8 0 1 

15 „ „ 

it 

7 0 0 1 

^5 „ 

9 0 0] 

L 6 „ 

if 

18 0 0 1 

-5 „ „ 

3 8 0 ] 

15 „ „ 


Ad vaiotem ) 

15 „ 

cwt. 

lOO 0 0 1 

'5 91 

" 1 

30 0 0 1 

5 i. 



Serial Ko. 


Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— conlimted. 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — oontd. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINE S-cowfd. 


Bansloehan (bamboo camphor) 

lb. 

Calomba root 

owt. 

Camphor, refined, other than powder and slabs 

lb. 

„ reflnd, slabs . . 

n 

M powder, from Japan 

it 

;; „ China Including 

Hongkong. 

** 

Camphor, synthetic, powder 

tt 

Cassia LIgnea 

owt. 

China root (ohobchlnl) rough 

„ 

„ „ scraped 


Cubebs 

>» 

Galangal, China .. 

tt 

Salep 

tt 

Storaz, liquid (rose mellosorsataras) 

it 

All other sorts of drugs, medicines and 
narcotics. 

.... 

CONVEYANCES. 


Coal-tubs, tipping wagons and the like convey- 
ances designed for use on light rail track, if 
adapted to be worked by manual or animal 
labour and if made mainly of Iron or steel ; and 
component parts thereof made of iron or steel. 


Trahoabs, motor-omnibuses, motor-lorries, 
motor-vans, passenger lifts, carriages, carts, 
jinrikshas, bathchairs, perambulators, trucks, 
wheel barrows, bicycles, tricycles, and all other 
sorts of conveyances not otherwise specified, 
and component iiarts and accessories thereof, 
except such parts and accessories of the motor 
vehicles above-mentioned as are also adapted 
for use as parts or accessories of motor cars, 
motor cycles or motor scooters (see No. 68). 


Motor-Cabs, motor-cycles, motor-scooters, and 
articles adapted for use as parts and acoes- 
soriM thereof : provided that such articles as 
are ordinarily also used for purposes other than 
as parts and accessories of motor-vehicles 


included in this item or in No. 07 shall be 
dutiable at the rate of duty specified for such 
article. 

• 


Tariff ~ 
Valuation. 


Es. a. p. 


0 10 0 15 percent. 

5 0 0 15 „ „ 


240 16 „ 

2 0 0 15 

2 0 0 16 „ 
1 12 0 16 „ 


1 10 0 15 

22 0 0 15 

20 0 0 15 

35 0 U 15 

100 0 0 15 

15 0 0 15 

200 0 0 15 

30 0 0 15 

Ad valorem 15 


Ad valorem 25 per cent. 
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•Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


Serial I 
No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation, 

Duty. 


1 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — corUd, 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 

1 



69 

The following Aoeiottlttteal implements, 
namely, winnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, elevators, 
seed and com crushers, cliafif-cutters, root-cut- 
ters, ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay-pressers, 
potato diggers, latex spouts, spraying machines 
and rakes; also agricultural tractors; also com- 
ponent parts of these implements, machines or 
tractors, provided that they can be readily 
fitted into their proper places in the implements 
machines or tractors for which they are import- 
ed, and that they cannot ordinarily be used 
for purposes unconnected with agriculture.* 



Free, 

1 

70 

ABTIOIES PLATED WITH GOLD AND SILTEBt 

.... 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

71 

CiLOOKS AND WATOHEB, and parts thereof.^ 

.... 

»> 

30 ,, •, 

72 

017TLEE7, excluding plated cutlery (see No. 70.) . . 

.... 

*♦ 

16 „ „ 

78 

The following Daibt appliances, namely, cream 
seMrators, milk sterilizing or pasteurising i^ant, 
milk aerating and cooling apparatus, chuma, 
butter dryers and butter workers ; also compo- 
nent parts of these appliances provided that 
they can be readily fitted into their proper places 
in the appliances for which they are imported 
and that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
other than dairy purposes. 



Free. 

74 

Eleotbioal Oontbol Geab and Tbansmission 
Oeab, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
ampere9 and at a pressure not exceeding 260 volts 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less than 187 watts ; bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any one core of which 
has a sectional area of less than one-eightieth part> 
of a square inch and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equivalent conducti- 
vity ; and line insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading-in tubes and the like, of 
types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 


Ad valorem » 

15 per cent; 


♦ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18, 
dated the 17th June 1926, the following agricultural machines are exempt from payment of 
import duty : — 

Beet Pullers, Broadcast Seeders, Corn Pickers Com Sheller*, Colt! Paoken, Stalk Cutters 
Huslmrs and shredders, Potato Flanten, Lime Sowers, Manure Spreaders and Listers. 

t Under Qovemment of India, Finance Department (Central Bevennes) Notification Ko.27, 
dated the 6th Angnst 1920, Silver-plated Surgical instruments are liable to duty at 16 per eent» 
volmm 
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Scbedule II.— (import Tariff)— 


■ 

1 

1 



n 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation . 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contfi. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, implements AND 
INSTRUMENTS— contd. 


Rb. a. p. 


75 


Habdwarb, ibonmonqbby and tools, all Borta, 
not otherwise specified, excluding crown corks. 
Crown corks 


76 INSTBUMBNTS, APPABATUS, AND APPLIANOBS, im- 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and m actual use by him in the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling. 

77 Musical Instbuicbntb and parts thereof 


78 


TBLBQBAPHIO INSTBUMBNTS AND APPABATUS, and 
parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 


79 Watbb-lipts, suoab-mills, OIL-PBBSSES, and 

parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 

80 All other sorts of implbmbnts, instbumbnts, 

APPABATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specified.* 

DYES AND COLOURS. 


gross 


Ad valorem. 


15 per cent. 


0 13 0 


15 


>» 


Free. 


Ad valorem 


30 per cent. 


10 „ » 


Free. 


Ad valorem 


15 percentj 


81 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANOBS, all SOrtS, and 
PAINTS AND COLOUB8 and painters' materials, all 
sorts— 


Rs. a. p. 


Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent. 
„ „ „ over 40 per cent, but not 

exceeding 60 per cent. 
„ „ ,, over 60 per cent, but not 

exceeding 60 percent. 

,, „ ,, over 60 per cent, but not 

exceeding 70 per cent. 

Alizarine dye, dry over 70 per cent, but not 
exceeding 80 per cent. 
,, „ ,, over 80 per cent. 

,, „ moist, not exceeding 10 per cent. 

„ ,, ,, over 10 per cent, and not 

exceeding 16 per cent. . . 
„ „ „ over 16 per cent, and not 

exceeding 20 per cent. . . 
,, ,, „ exceeding 20 per cent. 


lb. 


it 

*» 


» 

»> 

Si 

is 


1 

6 

0 

15 

per 

cent, 

1 

10 

0 

16 

II 

II 

1 

14 

0 

16 

II 

II 

2 

2 

0 

15 

It 

11 

2 

6 

0 

15 

II 

•1 

3 

0 

0 

15 

It 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

15 

ti 

It 

0 

7 

0 

15 

II 

II 

0 

9 

0 

15 

It 

It 

0 

14 

0 

15 

It 

i; 


Aniline Dye, moist 

„ dyes, black, of sulphur series . . 

„ „ Congo red 

All other aniline dyes, dry 


«> 
f > 


1 12 0 
0 7 6 
0 14 0 
2 2 0 


16 

16 

16 

16 


II •» 

It ft 

II II 

It It 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification 
No. 96-1-CU8.— 26, dated the 28th February 1925, apparatus far wireless telegraphs designed 
either for transmission or reception whether by telegraphy or telephony, when imported in 
accordance with the orders for the time being governing the importation of SUOh apparatus, 
is liable to duty at 2^ per cent, ad valorem. 






Serial No 
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CusUfms Tariff, 
Schedule II.~>(lmporl Tariff)— 


Names of Artlclee. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eonld. 


DYES AND COLOUES-contd. 

Aniline Salts 

Avar bark 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts (myrabolams) 

tf Persian 

Gamboge 

Turmeric 

All other sorts of dyeing and tanning 
materials. 

Lead, red, dry 

.. white, dry . . 

Llthopone . . 

Turpentine 

Vermillion, Canton 

Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours, pigment 
ores and painters* materials not otherwise 
specified, including glue and putty. 


FUENITUEB, CABINBTWAEE AND MANU- 
FACTUEE8 OF WOOD. 

82 FxrRNiTUBB, Cabinbtwabb, and all other 
manufactures of wood not otherwise specified. 


GLA88WAEB AND BAETHBNWARE. 

83 GLASS A5D Glasswabb, lacquered ware, earthen* 

ware, China and porcelain ; all sorts, except 
glass bangles, beads and false pearls and aerated 
water bottles (aee Nos. 84 and 86). 

84 Aerated water bottles, empty— 

Codd*8 pattern — 

Under 10 ozs 

10 ozs. 

Over 10 ozs . . , . 

Crown cork pattern— 

7 ozs. and under 

Over 7 ozs. up to and including 10 ozs. 

Over 10 ozs. 

All others 

86 \ Glass Beads and false pearis 





ISerial No, 


Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.— (Import TwWV^—continued, 


Name of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — cmtd. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE— conid. 


85 GLASS Bangles-^ 


Nimuchl and pasalal .. 

Bracelet Jadl and fancy, ail kinds 
Rajavirarakh, all kinds . . 


100 pairs 2 0 0 30 per cent. 

.. 4 0 0 30 „ „ 

„ 6 0 0 30 „ „ 


Reshmi, plain or fancy, all colours- 


Hollow or Tube 
Vakmel or Zigzag 
All others 


Sonerikada ( golbala) . . 


Doz. pairs 


30 \\ \\ 


European — 

Common, including plain colour, painted or 
flowered, but excluding vakmel or zigzag — 

Garnet and ruby, excluding pasalal . . 

All colours, excepting garnet and ruby, 
but including pasal^drang. 

Gilt and fancy, all sizes, including Eerlbira, 
Chandtera, Salmadar, ** K ** flower and 
Momachi and including pressed and 
painted and gilt enamelled lamp rings. 

Pasaful and machine polished, thin, includ* 
ing path flower and fancy round rings, but 
excluding vakmel or zigzag. 

Common mirror bangles including chasma 
and' Ranidarbar. 

Pasalal 

Vakmel or zigzag, plain all colours . . 

Vakmel or zigzag, gilt and fancy, all colours. 

All other kinds 


Doz, pairs. 


HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


80 Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, 
LBATHBB and LBATHBB MANHVAOfl^imBS, 
all sorts, not otherwise specified. 


Serial N< 


730 


Customs" Tariff, 

Schedule II.--(Inapwt Taviit)--oontinued, 


Tariff 

Name of Articles. Per Valnation. Duty, 


III— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— 

MACHINERY. 

87 Machinery, namely, such of the following articles .... Ad valorem 2 J per cent. 

as are not specific in any of the following num- 
bers, namely, Nos. 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, 88A, 89, 

108, 114, 127, 132 and 134— 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive en- 

gines and tenders for the same, 
portable engines (including power- 
driven road rollers, fire engines and 
tractors), and other machines in 
which the prime-mover Is not se- 
parable from the operative parts ; 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 

worked by electric, steam, water, 
fire or other power, not being man- 
ual or animal labour, or which before 
being brought into use require to he 
fixed with reference to other moving 
parts ; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 

operated by manual or animal la- 
bour, which are designed for use in 
an industrial system as parts indis- 
pensable for its operation and have 
been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would 
not be essential for their use for any 
other purpose ; 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise 

and transmission gear designed for 
use with any machinery above spe- 
cified including belting of all ma- 
terials and driving chains but not 
driving ropes ; 

(5) bare hard -drawn electrolytic copper 

wires and cables and other electrical 
wires and cables, insulated or not; 
and poles, troughs, conduits and 
insulators design^ as parts of a 
transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof. 

Note. — The term ** industrial system *• used In 
sub-clause (3) means an installation deign- 
ed to be employed directly in the perforin- 
ance of any process or series of processes 
necessary for the manufacture, production 
or extraction of any commodity. 

88 Component Parts oy Machinery, at defined in •••• Ad valorem 2} per cent. 

No. 87, namely, such parts only as are essential 
for the working of the machine or apparatus and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not beressential 
for their use for any other purpose; 



Customs Tariff. 
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B 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 







III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
m anuf a ctured — contd . 

MACHINERY— coned. 


Rs. a. p. 


Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to he component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are im- 
ported with it in such quantities as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 


88A 


The following textile machinery and apparatus 
by whatever power operated, namely: — Healds, 
heald cords and heald knitting needles reeds 
end shuttles ; warp and weft preparation ; ma- 
chinery and looms ; dobblec ; Jacquard ma- 
chines; Jacquard harness linen cards; Jac- 
quard cards ; punching plates for Jacquard 
cards ; warping mills ; multiple box sleys ; 
Folld border sleys ; tape sleys ; swivel sleys ; 
tape looms ; wool carding machines ; wool 
spinning machines ; hosiery machinery ; coir 
mat shearing machines ; coir fibre wlllowing 
machines: heald knitting machines; dobby 
cards ; lattices and lags for dobbies ; wooden 
winders ; silk looms ; silk throwing and reeling 
machines; cotton yam reeling machines; 
sizing machines ; doubling machines ; ^ilk 
twisting machines ; cone mnding machines ; 
piano card cutting machines ; harness building 
frames ; card lacing frames ; drawing and 
denting hooks : sewing thread balls making 
machines ; cumbli finishing machinery ; hank 
boilers ; cotton carding and spinning machines ; 
mail eyes, lingoes, comber boards and 
comber board frames ; take-up motions ; temp- 
les and picker^ picking bands ; and printing 
machines.* 


Maohinbry and component parts thereof, mean 
ing machines or parts of machines to he worked 
by manual or animal labour, not otherwise speci- 
fied (see Nos. 69, 73, 79 and 88A) and any ma- 
chines (except such as are designed to be used 
exclusively in industrial processes) which 
require for their operation less than one- 
quarter of one biake-hoTse-power. 


Ad valorem, 2| per cent. 


Ad valorem.] 16 per cent. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 


90 


llRON— 


ARGLB, channel and tee, not fabricated— 
Grown and superior qualities 


ton. 


200 0 0 


10 


•» 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 12, 
dated the 6th May 1926, component parte, ether than bobbins ^nd pirns, of any machinery or 
apparatus specified in this item are liable to duty at 2i per cent, adtalorem ; provided that such 
parts are essential for the working of feuch machinery or apparatus and have been given for that 
purpose some special shape or quality which would not he essential for their use for any other 
purpose. 
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Custom Tariff, 

Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— aontimteil. 


5§ 

—22. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — oonid . 

METALS, lEON AND STEEL— wnld. 

Other kinds 

.. ,f it galvanised, tinned, or lead 

ton 

Bs. a. p. 

Specific 

Bs. a. p. 

20 0 0 




10 per cent, 


coated. 

Angle, channel and tee, fabricated .. 

• • * • 

Advolirm 

15 , 


Bak and Bod— 

Qualities superior to Grade A of the British 

ton 

350 0 0 

10 „ „ 


Engineering Standard Association. 

Grade A of the British Engineering Standard 
Association and Crown quality and inter- 
mediate qualities — 

Over J inch in diameter or thickness . . 

1 inch and under in diameter or thickness 

91 

190 0 0 
220 0 0 

10 „ .. 


Common 


Specific 



., if galvanised, tinned, or lead coated . . 

>* 




All other sorts 


Ad vahrem. 



Pig 

ton 

75 0 0 

10 ., 


BIOB BOWLS 

cwt. 




Spiegeleisen. ferro*manganese, ferro-silicon 

• • • • 

Ad valorem 


91 

and other ferro-alloys. 

STEEL— 

i Alloy steel, all kinds 


Ad volarem* 

10 


Angle and tee if galvanised, tinned or lead 
coated — 

Not fabricated 

ton 

wm 

10 „ „ 


If fabricated 

.... 

Ad valorem 

10 „ .. 


ANGLE and tee, all other sorts, and beam, 
channel, zed, troiighplate, piling and other 
structural sections— 

Not fabricated 

ton 

Specific 

Bs. a. p. 

30 0 0 


If fabricated 

.... 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


BAB AND Bod— 

Planished or polished including bright steel 

ton 


10 „ „ 


shafting. 

Galvanised or coated with other metals . . 


180 0 0 

10 ,, „ 


Common merchant, and bar and rod designed 


Specific 

Bs. a. p. 

40 0 0 


for the reinforcing of concrete, all sizes.* 

All sorts not otherwise specified 

.... 

Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


CRUCIBLE, shear, blister and tub steel, all kinds. 

.... 


10 „ „ 


I NQOTS, blooms and billets 

.... 

>> 

10 „ „ 


*Under Government of India, Finance Depaxtment (Central nevenues) Notification No. 25. 
dated the 29th July. 1920. round bar and rod of the kind described in this head and measuring 
less, than half an Inch In 4iamcter are liable to duty atlO per cent, ad vahrm^ 
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Serial No.! 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 





manufactured— conid. 


Rs. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STBBIr— conM. 





RAILWAY TRACK MATERIAL— 



Rs. a. p. 


Rails 30 lbs. and over per yard, and fishplates 

ton 

Specific 

14 0 b 


therefor. 

Rails under 30 lbs. per yard, and fishplates 


40 0 0 



therefor. 

Bearing plates . . 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

Rs. a. p. 


Spikes and tic-bars . . . . • . 

ton 

Specific 

40 0 0 


Sleepers and fastenings therefor and lever 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent, 

* 

boxes 




Switches, crossings and the like material not 

.... 




made of alloy steel. 





Slabs, IJ Inch thick or over 

.... 


10 „ „ 


Steel for springs and for cutting tools made by 


,, 

10 „ 


any process. 





Structures fabricated partially or wholly, not 
otherwise specified, if made mainly or wholly 
of steel bars, sections, plates or dieets, for 
the construction of buildings, bridges, tanks, 
well-curbs, trestles, towers and similar struc- 
tures or ior parts therefor, but not including 
builders’ hardware (see No. 75) or articles 
specified in Nos. 67, 87, 88, or 136. 



25 „ ,5 




Rs. a. p. 


Tin plates and tinned sheets, including tin 





taggerst 

Tin plate cuttings 

ton 

Specific 

Ad valorem 

60 0 0 

15 per cent. 


Tramway track Material- - 





Rails, fishplates, tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of shapes and sizes 


it 

10 „ ,, 


specially adapted to tramway track. 




92 

IRON OR steel- 





anchors AND Cables 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


BOLTS and nuts including hook bolts and nuts 



10 „ 


for roofing. 





Discs and Circles— 





(a) Cut from plates or sheets of the kind 





specified under Nos. 147 and 148 in 



Rs. a. p, 

45 0 Q 


the Statutory Schedule — 

Galvanised 

ton 

Specific 


Not Galvanised 



80 0 0 


(6) Others 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


EXPANDED Metal 

.... 


10 „ „ 


Hoops and Strips— 



10 „ „ 


Having a Brinell Hardness number of 143 

ton 

200 0 0 


or over, or being coated with other metals. 
Having a Brinell hardness number of less 


146 0 0 

10 „ „ 


than 143 and not being coated with other 
metals. 





tUnder Government of India, Commerce Department, Kotlflcation No. 260-T (57). dated 
the 27th February 1926, Steel-tinplates and tinned sheets Inoloding tin taggers are liable to duty 
at Bs. 85 per too. 
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Names of Articles. | 

Per 

Valuation. 


llI.^Articlcs wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 


92 


lEON OR STEEL.— foncW. 


Nails, Rivets and Washers, all sorts — 


Nails, wire or French 

,, rose, deck, and flat-headed 
„ bullock and horse-shoe 

Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller 

Nails, other kinds, including galvanised, 
tinned or lead coated and tacks. 

Rivets, boilermakers’ or structural, if 

black. 

„ other sorts 

Washers, black, structural 

,, other sorts, including galvanised, 
nickel- plated, tinned or lead coated 
and dome-^aped, spring or locking 
washers. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


Rs. a. 


Rs. a, p. 


Specific 8 0 0 

18 0 0 10 per cent. 

50 0 0 10 „ „ 


14 0 0 10 „ 
20 0 0 10 „ 


10 0 


0 10 


Ad valorem 
12 0 0 
Ad valorem 


10 

10 

10 


Pipes AND tubes, and fittings therefor, that 
is to say, bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and the like — 
If rivetted or otherwise built up of plates 
or sheets. 

All other kinds 


Plates not under I inch thick, including sheets 
I inch thick or over— 

Boiler fire-box and special qualities not 
fabricated 

Chequered, not fabricated 

Galvanised, plain, not fabricated 

Ship, tank, bridge and comroon,not fabricated 

Cuttings, all kinds 

All kinds. fabricated 

SBEkTS under I inch thick, not fabricated — 

Black, whether corrugated or flat 
Galvanised , whether corrugated or flat 
Guttings of the above kinds of sheets 
If annealed which have been either cold-rolled, 
smoothed (including planished), pickled or 
cleaned byacid or other material or process 
Other sorts. Including cuttings not otherwise 
Bpectfled. 

SHEETS under ( inch thick, fabricated — 

All sorts 

Wire— 

Barbed and stranded fencing , , 

Netting 

All other kinds 

Wire rope.. 

Iron or Steel, f^esign for the reinforcing of 
concrete, not otherwise specified {see Nos, 
90 and 01). 

Iron or Steel all other kinds not otherwise 
specified . 


ton 

»* 

t* 

250 0 0 
115 0 0 
226 0 0 
Specific 1 

it 

Ad valorem 

ton 

Specific 

ton 

Ad valorem 
250 0 0 

.... 

Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 

... 

»» 

ton 

Specific 
Ad valorem 

.... 

t* 

.... 

It 


10 „ 

10 „ ,, 

10 „ 

30 U 
26 R 

25 per cent. 


80 R 
45 R 

15 i^er cent. 
10 „ 


10 


16 „ 


»» 


10 per cent. 
15 ,. 

Rs. a. p. 
60 0 0 
10 per cent. 

10 M 


15 ,, it 
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Serial No* 

Names of Articles. 

1 Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

i 

Dut>. 

93 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

METALS, IRON AND STBEL—contd. 

IRON OR STEEL—con/d. 

Iron and Steel Cans or Drums— 

When imported containing kerosene and 
motor spirit which are separately assessed 
to duty under Nos. 34 <fe 34-A, namely — 
Cans , tinned, of four gallons capacity 

can 

1 

Re. a. p. 

0 8 0 

15 per cent. 


Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

ran or drum 

18 0 

16 M ,» 


(b) ordinary 

»» 

0 6 0 

16 „ „ 


Drums of four gallons capacity— 

(a) with faucet caps 

drum 

2 3 0 

16 „ „ 


(b) ordinary 


1 8 0 

16 „ „ 


Iron or Steel Cans or Drums, other sorts . . 

.... 

Ad Valorem 

15 „ 

04 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

Current nickel, bronze, and copper coin of 



Free. 

95 

the Government of India. 

Gold AND Silver Bullion and coin .. 

.... 

.... 

Frep. 

96 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire and gold manu' 

.... 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

97 

factures, all sorts. 

Silver plate, silver thread and wire aid 



30 ., „ 

98 

silver manufactures, all sorts. 

Ail sorts op Metals other than iron and 
steel, and manufactures thereof, not other- 
wise specified* — 

Aluminium circles 

lb. 

0 13 6 

15 „ „ 


„ sheets, plain 

tt 

0 12 6 

15 „ 


Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and 

cwt 

48 0 0 

16 „ „ 


sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 

,» patent or yellow metal (Including gun 

>f 

32 0 0 

15 „ 


metal) ingots. 

»» »» t$ tf oid .. .. 

f9 

27 0 0 

16 ,, 4, 


„ sheets, fiat or in rolls, and sheathing, 


Advalorm 

16 ,, ,, 


weiring less than 1 lb. per square foot. 

>1 Wire 

„ all other sorts 

Copper, bolt and bar, rolled 

,t braziers, sheets, plates and sheathln g . . 

cwt. 

If 

ft 

It 

52 0 0 

l6 ff If 

16 ,. 

16 ,, ,) 

16 „ 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Ontral Revenues) Notification No 6. 
dated the 27th February 1926, Tin, block, is liable to duty at Rs, 260 per ton. 
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Schedule IL— (Import Tariff)- 


Names of Articlea. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— co»iW. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — conid. 

Copper sheets, planished 

„ nails and composition nails 


pigs, tiles, ingotsi cakes, bricks and 
siabs. 

China, white, copperware 

foii or dankpana, plain, white, 10 or 11 
in. X 4 to 5 in. 

foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 to 
11 in. X 4 to Bin. 

Wire, including phosphor-bronze 

all other sorts, unmanufactured and 
manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India which 
is free. 


German silv 

Lead, pig 

Lead, all sorts (except pig). 
Quicksilver 


hundred 

leaves 


Zinc or spelter, tiles, slabs or plates, hard 
or soft. 

„ all other sorts including boiler 
tiles and sheets. 

All other sorts of metals and manufactures 
thereof. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 
39 Papkk and aktiolbs made op paper and papier 

MACHB, pasteboard, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD, all sorts, and stationery, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, advertis- 
ing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form, including 
also wastepaper and old newspapers for mcking 
except old newsiiapers in bales and bags, 
but excluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars Imported by packet, book, or parcel 
post {see No. 100) and postage stamps, whether 
used or unused {nee No. lOOA) and also 
excluding the descriptions given below : — 

Old newspapers in bales and bags 


Rs. a. p. 

25 0 0 l5 per cen 
Ad valorem 1 5 „ „ 


5 8 0 L5 
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Names 01 Articles. Per valuation. 


HI. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

PAPER, pasteboard AND Rs. u. p. 

STATIONERY— 

Printing paper, white or coloured — 

All sorts containing less than 65 percent, of lb. Specific 1 aons» 

niehanical wood pulp, but excluding 
chrome, marble flint, poster and stereo. 

Ncwsprintlog paper, containing not less than ,, 0 2 3 15 per cent. 

65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp 
glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 

Other sorts, including chrome, marble, flint, .... Ad valorem 15 „ „ 

poster and stereo. 

Packing and wrapping paper — 

Maohlne-gluzed pressings lb. 0 2 6 15 „ „ 

Manilla, macbine-glazed or unglazed, and „ 0 2 9 15 „ „ 

sulphite envelope. 

Kraft and i mitatioji kraft „ ^ 2 9 15 „ „ 

Other sorts, including tissues .... Ad valorem 15 „ ,, 

Writing paper, all sorts, including ruled or lb. Specific 1 anna, 

printed forms and account and manuscript 
books and the binding thereof. 

Straw boards owt. 7 0 0 15 per cent# 

Trade catalogues and advertising circulars .... .... Free, 

imported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

Postage Stamps, whether used or unused .... .... Free, 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK 

Railway Materials for permanent-way 
AND rolling stock , NAMELi'— 

Sleepers, and fastenings therefor ; bearing-plates, .... Ad valorem 10 percent, 

fish-bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking appa- 
ratus, brake'gear, shunting skids, couplings 
and Springs, signals, turn-tables, weigh- 
bridges, carriages, wagons, traversers, rail 
removers, scooters, trollies, trucks, and 
componoat parts thereof ; switches, crossings, 
and the like materia) made of aUoy steel , 
also cranes and water tanks, when imported 
by, or under the orders of a railway company. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry *• rail- 
way means a line of railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governor - 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, specifically mclude therein. 

Provided also that no thing shall be deemed to be 
dutiable hereondm) which is dutiable under 
No. 87 or No. 88. 
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ej • 

■g Names ol Articles. 

CO 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

102 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

IIAILWAY PLANT AND IIOLLING 
STOCK— 

Component Parts or Railway Materials, as 


Ad. valorem. 

10 per cent. 

103 

defined in No. 101, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of railways and 
ha^e been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose ; 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they be- 
long, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be rea- 
sonable. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Cotton pibob-goods 


Ad valorem 

11 per cent. 

104 

Cotton twist AND YARN, and cotton sewing or 

. . . • 

>> 

^ it it 

105 

DARNING THREAD. 

Second-hand or used Gunny bags or cloth 



Free. 

106 

made of jute. 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say— 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


thread, and all other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified. 

Flax, twist and yam and manufactures of flax . 



15 ,, ,, 


Haberdashery and millinery, excluding articles 

. . . 


15 ,1 „ 


1 made of silk. 

Hemp manufactures 


99 

15 „ „ 


Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk 


99 

15 ,, „ 


Jute twist and yam and jute manufactures, 


99 

15 „ „ 


excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
or cloth (see No. 106). 

Silk yarn, noils and warps, and silk thread 



15 „ „ 


Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other manu- 


99 

15 » » 


factures of wool. Including felt. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, not 


99 

15 „ „ 

106 

otherwise specified. 

Silk goods used or required for medical purposes, 



25 „ „ 

A 

107 

namely, silk ligatures ; elastic silk hosiery, el- ' 
bow pieces, thigh pieces, knee caps, leggings, j 
socks, anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages ; 
silk abdominal belts, silkweb catheter tubes, 
and oiled silk. 

Silk Mixtures, that is to say. 


t> 

20 „ „ 

A 

107 

(а) fabrics composed in part of some other 

textile than silk and in which any portion 
either of the warp or of the weft but not of 
both is silk ; 

(б) fabrics not being silk on which silk is super- 

imposed such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and not 
otherwise specified (see No. 106A). 

Silk PIECE-GOODS and other manufactures of silk, 



30 ,, 

B 

not otherwise specified (see Nos. 106 A and 
107A). 
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.\o- 
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Names of Articles. j Par 

I 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— cowW. 

Upon the following articles, duty will he charged, 
at the rate of Serial No. 1()7A or No. 10711, 
wliieli ev('r is applicable, on the basis of the 
following valuations : — 

Silk piece-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
(including Hongkong)— 

Javan— 

Paj, all kinds, including Habutal, Thama ; 
Jiinken and Nankin, and includ- 
ing striped, printed, woven so-called 
swivel weave-work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), embossed and pineapples but exclu- 
ding all kinds of Shioji or Shin Paj. 

Satins, Taffetas, and Kohakus, all kinds, 
including striped, printed, woven so-called 
(i.e., swivel weave- work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds 
Jarina (gold embroidered) 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 
Fancies, printed and woven so-called {i.e., 
swlv el weave-work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), Including Georgettes, crepes, ninons 
gauzes and ail kinds of Shioji or Shin Paj. 
Embroideries and embroidered piece-goods, 
excluding Burmese scarves. 

Shawls, dhuties, handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
mufflers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves 

Dupettas and China silk jpatkas 
Burmese Scarves — (a) Paj or Habutal 
\b) Other kinds . . 

Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered.. 
Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds . . 
Cotton and silk mixed hosiery 
Cotton and silk mixed Fugl and Boseki, all 
kinds. 

Silk Kents 

China {including Hongkong but excluding Can- 
tons ) — 

Honans, all kinds, and patkas 
Shantungs, and Tussores, all kinds. Including 
patkas 

Corded, all kinds, excepting white cords 

White cords, all kinds 

Crepe gauze, and paj, all kinds 
Satins and fancies, all kinds, including loon- 
gies and stripes. Taffetas and Pagris, all 
kinds. 

Fugl and Boseki, all kinds 

Cantons, all kinds 

Silk piece-goods, apparel and other manufac- 
tures of silk not otherwise specified. 



Tariff 


Valuation. 


Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


21 0 0 


23 0 0 


25 0 0 

26 0 0 
12 0 0 
20 0 0 


40 0 0 
37 0 0 


16 0 0 
41 0 0 

49 0 0 

13 0 0 
9 0 0 
28 0 0 
10 0 0 

10 0 0 


7 0 0 
4 8 0 

4 li 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 


10 0 0 
Ad valorem 
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108 

109 


110 

in 

112 

113 

lU 


115 

110 

117 


118 


118 

A 

119 

120 


121 

122 

123 


Schedule II.— (Import Tariff) — continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— centd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Us. a. p. 


Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 

Art, the following works of : — (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or to 
be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in 
No. 100. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Bangles— 

Gelluioid, plain, flat, with and without border, . 
„ (rubber) rings excluding coils 

„ other sorts 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music and 
manuscripts. 

Brushes and Brooms 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING MATERIALS, Includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement (other than Port- 
land cement) chalk and lime, clay, other than 
China clay (see No. 116), pipes of earthenware, 
tiles, fire-bricks not being component parts of 
any article included In No. 87 or No. 101, and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified including 
bitumen and otherinsulating materials. 

Candles 

China olat 


dozen pairs 


ton. 


1 14 0 

0 6 0 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


80 ’ b 0 


Cinematograph Films : — 

Exposed standard positive films new or used . . 
Other films 

Cordage and rope and twini of tesstabii 
pibKe excluding coir yarn. 

Coir Yarn 


foot. 


cwt. 


0 4 0 

Ad valorem 


12 8 0 


FIREWORKS specially prepared as danger or dis- 
tress lights tor the use of ships. 

FIREWORKS not otherwise specified (^e^No. 119A), 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 
described, for steam, sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured . . 

Jewellery and Jewels 


Ai valorem 


Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not 
more than 100 matches. 

(2) In boxes containing on the average more 
than 100 matches. 


Gross of box- 
es. 

For every 25 
matches or 
fractlonthere- 
of m ea^b 
box, per gross 
of boxes. 


Duty. 


2J per cent 
Free, 


15 per cen t. 


15 ,» ft 

15 , 

15 „ 
Free, 


15 per cent. 
15 „ », 


16 „ 
15 ,, 


t* 


15 

16 
15 

15 


tf 

ft 

ft 


ft 

tt 


15 ,. 

30 „ 
15 „ 


ft 


30 

30 


tf • » 
tj ft 


Rs. a. p. 
18 0 

0 6 0 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured --contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— conld. 


Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for 
match makinj 4 

lb. 

Veneers such as are ordinarily used for making 
match boxes, including boxes and parts of 
boxes made of such^veneers. 

•• 

Mats and Matting 

... - 

Oil OAKES 

T T • » 

Oilcloth and Floob Cloth 

T . - - 

Packing — Engine and Boiler— all sorts, ex- 
cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included In Nos. 87, 88 and 101. 
Perfumery, not otherwise specified — 


Gowla, husked and unhusked 

cwt. 

EApurkachri (redoary) 

,, 

Patch leaves (patchouli) 


Bose-flowers, dried 


All other sorts 

Pitch, Tab and Dammer— 

.... 

Coal pitch 

owt. 

Coal tar 


Stockholm pitch 

cwt. 

Stockholm tar 


Dammer Batu 


Other sorts . . 


Pneumatic rubber tyres and tubes for motor 
oars, motor lorries, motor-cycles, and motor- 
scooters. 

.... 

Polishes and Compositions 


Portland Cement 

ton 

Printer's ink 

. .. 

Printing and Lithographing Material, namely, 
presses, type, aluminium lithographic plates, 
brass rules, composing sticks, chases, imposing 
tables, and lithographic stones, stereo-blocks, 
wood blocks half-toneblock8,clectrotype blocks, 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller 
composition, standing screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley presses, proof presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing presses, rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruling pen making machines, 
lead and rule cutters, type casting machines, 
type setting and casting machines, rule bend- 
ing machines, rule mitreing machines, bronzing 
machines, leads, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys, stereo- typing 
apparatus, metal furniture, paper folding ma- 
chines, and paging machines, but excluding 
ink iiee No. 131B) and paper (scs No. 99.)* 


Prints Engravings and Pictures, including 
photographs and picture post cards. 

.... 

Backs tor the withering of tea leaf 

• • • • 

Rubber Tyres and other manufactures of rubber 
not otherwise 8i>ecified (see Nos. LOS and 130). 

.... 


Tarifif 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


123 

A 

123 
B 

124 

125 

126 
127 


128 


129 


130 


131 

131 

A 

131 
B 

132 


183 


134 

135 


Bs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 

15 

per 

9> 

cent. 


,, 


15 

99 

99 


> 1 


15 



»f 


15 


99 

55 

0 

0 

15 

>> 


25 

0 

0 

15 



30 

0 

0 

15 



16 

0 

0 

15 

99 

99 

1 Ad valorem 

15 

99 

9 

6 

0 

4 

15 

99 

99 

99 

Ad valorem 

15 


18 

0 

0 

15 



3 5 

0 

0 

15 



7 

8 

0 

15 

99 

99 

Ad valorem 

15 

99 

99 




30 

99 

99 




15 

99 


• 



9R 



Ad valorem. 


Us. a. p. 

0 4 6 
0 6 0 


per cent. 




30 


•Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 19 
4a ted ITtlJ June 1926, Zinc llttiographio plates %re liable to duty at 2t per cent. ad valorem^ 
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Schedule II.— (Import "lnr\tl)--conehidcd. 


Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured— cowcW. ! 

MISCELLANEOUS- concld. 


! 

Rs. a. p. 


130 

Snips AND OTHER VESSET 4 S foF inland and harbour 
navigation, including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, imported entire or in sections.* 
Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in No. 87 or No. 88 shall, when separately 
imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
under. 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent 

137 

138 

Smokers’ Beqtjisites, excluding tobacco (Nos. 

26 to 28) and matches (No. 123). 

So AT— 

.... 

f 1 

30 ,, „ 


Soft Soap 

cwt. 

15 0 0 

15 .. „ 


Other kinds 

- - • . 

Ad mlordm 

15 „ .. 

139 

Starch and Farina 



15 , ,. 

140 

STONE AND Marble, and articles made of stone 
and marble. 

.... 


15 „ 

141 

Toilet REQinsiTES, not otherwise specified 



15 

142 

Toys, games, playing cards and rcaiiisite*^ for 
games and sports, including toy cannons, air 
guns and air pistols for the time being exclu- 
ded, in any part, of British India, from the 
operation of all the prohibitions and directions 
contained in the Indian Arms Act, 1878 ; and 
bows and arrows but excluding bird-shot. 



30 „ „ 


Bird-shot . . 

cwt. 

35 0 0 

30 „ „ 

143 

All other articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV. — Miscellaneous and Unclassiiied. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

144 

Animals, living, all sorts 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

145 

Coral 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

146 1 

Fodder, Bran and Pollards 

.... 

it 

2 i „ 

147 

Specimens illustrative of natural science, and 
medals and antioius coins. 

— 


Free. 

148 

Umbrfll\s, including parasols and sunshades, and 
fittings therefor excludirg umbrella ribs. 

Umbrella ribs — 

Solid Plexus, all bizes — 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


From .1 <i])an . . 

Dozen 
Sets of 8 

16 0 

15 » » 


From other countries 

Dozen 
Sets of 12 

2 13 0 

15 „ ,, 


Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches 

2 5 0 

15 >9 it 


Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches . . 

Dozen 
Sets of 8 

1 3 0 

15 „ 


All other sorts .. 

• • « • 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

149 

All other articles not otherwise speoipied, 
including articles imported by post.t 

• . • • 


15 „ 


* Under Oovcrnment of India, Finance Department (Central Bevenues) Notification No. 28, 
dated the 12th August 192(5, Iron and steel included under item Ncs. 142 to 154 of the Statutory 
Schedule and being parts of the original material oi any ship or other voabcl which is Intended 
for inland or harbour nijvigation and has been built abroad and taken to pieces for shipment to 
India, are lialde to duty at 10 per cent, or Ba. 35 per ton whichever is higher. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification 
No. 109-1-Cus.— 25, dated the 17th Ttfarch 1925, insignia and badges of ofiicial British and 
Fprelgp Orclers are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Customs Tariff. 


Schedule IH. — (Export Tariff 

). 

1 

Tariff 


Names of Articles. Per 

Valuation, 

! 

Duty. 



JUTE OTHER THAN BlMLlPATAM JUTE. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

1 

Raw J ute— 

(1) Cuttings 

Bale of 400 




1 

4 

0 


lbs. 








(2) All other descriptions 

>> 


... 


4 

8 

0 

2 

JUTB MANUFACTURES When not in actual use as 









coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods — 





20 


0 


(1) Sacking (cloth, lAigs, twist, yam, rope and 

Ton of 2,240 


. . . 


0 


twine). 

lbs. 




32 




^2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute 

,, 




0 

0 


manufactures not otherwise specified. • 









RICE. 








3 

Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 

Indian inauiid 
of 82;^ lbs. 


.... 


0 

3 

0 


are tree. 

avoirdupois 









weight. 








TEA. 







0 

4 

TEA 

100 lbs. 




1 

a 

5 

RAW HIDFS AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM 









BURMAf — 









(1) Arsenlcated and air dried hides — 









(a) Cows (including calf skins) . , 

ib. 

0 

6 

3 

5 

33r cent 


(d) Buffaloes ( do. doA 

(2) Dry salted hides — 


0 

3 

0 

5 




(a) Clows (including calf skins) .. 

,, 

0 

4 

9 

5 

,, 

„ 


(d) Buffaloes ( do. do.) .. 

(3) Wet salted hides — i 


0 

2 

9 

5 




(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 

,, 

0 

3 

6 

5 

,, 

,, 


(If) Buffaloes ( do. do.) 

,, 

0 

2 

0 

5 


,, 


(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

piece. 1 

1 

4 

0 

5 

>> 

„ 


(5) Sheep skins 

»» 

0 

10 

0 

.3 

*» 


6 

Raw Hides and Pxins ip exported prom any 








place in British India other than Burma! 









(1) Arsenlcated and air dried hides — 









(a) Cows (Including calf bkins) — 

lb. 

0 


6 





Framed 

9 

6 

» 

,, 


Unframed 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

5 

19 

,, 


(b) Buffaloes (lucluding calf skins) — 




6 





Framed 

ft 

0 

6 

5 

>» 

99 


Unframed 

ft 

0 

4 

6 

5 

ft 

9» 


(2) Dry Sailed Hides — 


1 0 







(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 

ft 

6 

0 

5 

ft 

99 


(b) Buffaloes ( do. do.) 

(3) Wet Silted Hides— 

ft 

0 

i 0 

3 

(5 

0 

5 

ft 



(a) Cows (including calf skins) .. 

ft 

4 

5 

99 

99 


Buffaloes ( do. do. ) .. .. 

ft 

1 0 

2 

0 

5 

f> 

99 


(4) Goat and Kid Skins 

piece. 


8 

0 

5 

99 

,, 


(5) Sheep Skins 


1 

1 

“ i 

5 

ft 



• Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated 17th November 1923, Jute B<acrs 
suoh as are used for paper-making are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
Customs Collector Is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or ropt is 
ordinarily put. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 35, 
dated the 25th September 1920, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings, such as are used for glue- 
hiaking, are exempt from payment of export duty. 
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Trade. 


India is pic-emiuoiitly ca agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of ite 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil— -wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportioiLS. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such years as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the cultiirable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Smd. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progres < 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South, like 
the Cauvery, are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, arc being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and other produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheac, foreign coun- 
tries are a very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the cxpoit trade leeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan, 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India ; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she lanks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and aie concentrated in a few areas, bn'., they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidia^-y centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Haw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. Tlic metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
where subsidiary industries have sprung ud 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills And their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron arc shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of largo and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.-GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Gold position. — The resolutions passed at So far this effort toward what really amounts 
the Genoa Conference in 1922 contemplated a to the stabilisation of prices has been viewed 
general return to currencies definitely related to , with international sympathy and sucucss has 
gold, but they also indicate that the return to been greatest in those instances where inter- 
the gold standard will not mean a return to the national action has been taken. 

Rupee Exchange— The sterling value of 
the rupee having risen from Is. In April 

1922 to Is. In October 1924 has remained 
in the neighbourhood of Is. Qd. ever since that 
date and sterling being now related to gold the 
rate has been about Is. 6d. in relation to gold 
since June 1925. During the year under review 
the highest and lowest quotations for telegraphic 
transfers on London were Is. 6^sd. and 1«. 


delicately adjusted balance of pre-war days. ' 
Some countries are overstocked with gold ! 
reserves, while others have only the smallest of 
holdings. In the proposals for a return to gold ' 
It was clearly understood at Genoa that smooth i 
working and the elimination of violent fluctua- I 
tions in the purchasing power of gold could 
only be attained by close and sympathetic 
International cooperation among the central 
financial authortities In the countries involved. < 
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From May 1925 to February 1926 the rate had 
a tendency to rise and, but for the purchases oi 
sterling in India by the Government of India, 
exchange would have gone to a high figure. 
These purchases amounted to over forty-six 
million pounds during the year and were made 
at rates which average out at to the 

rupee. In effect the rupee was stabilised at 
1«. 6rf. in relation to gold practically tlnoughout 
the whole year 

Index Numbers abroad —Another good 
monsoon enabled India to produce an exportable 
surplus of raw materials and the favourable 
trade balance was sustained. The wholesale 
price levels of India’s three best indhidual 
customers, the Unib'd Kingdom, Japan, and 
the United States of America were relatively 
stable, during the year. The “Statist” wholesale 
price index number in the United Kingdom 
feu from 137*5 to 126* 1. the Bank of Japan 
from 266 9 to 2-1:3 9, in the United States of 
America the Bradstreet index number from 
13*3 to 13*1 and that of the Fedeial Reseive 
Board remained practically stationary at 164 


tiU December 1925 when it was discontinued. 
The Index number of wholesale prices in Calcutta 
feU from 164 to 151. 

Total Exports and Imports. — The total 
figures of exports of merchandise which reached 
the record of Es 400 crores in 1924-25, fell by 
Es.l3 crores to Es 387 crores due chiefly to re- 
duced shipments of food grains and tea The 
value of the imports of merchandise also fell 
from Es 253 crores to Es.236 crores due mainly 
to smaller imports of cotton piece-goods and 
also to lower prices of the sugar imported. 

Course of India’s Foreign Trade — For 

India in particular the following figures have 
been compiled to show the values of impoits 
and expoifcs of merchandise on the basis of 
declared values in 1913-14. From the nature of 
the compilation the statistics are necessarily 
approximate, but they aie sufficiently accu- 
rate to give a fairly reliable measure of the 
course of India’s foieign trade since the end of 
the war, and to enable a comparison to be made 
between the volume of that trade in any year 
since the war and in 1913-14. — 


(In crores of Bupees.) 



1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26. 

Imports 

183 

101 

142 

124 

138 

120 

137 

143 

Expoits 

244 

198 

172 

182 

214 

240 

250 

246 

Total trade in Mi^r- 
chandise exclud- 
ing re-exports. 

427 

299 

i 

314 

306 

352 

300 

387 

389 


During the last three years the volume of 
export trade has regained its pre-war level, while, 
for import trade, recovery is still very far from 
being complete. It is naturally tiu** that on 
falling markets purchasers arc inclined to follow 
a hand-to-mouth policy and import only what 
is required for present and urgent requirements 

Imports. — On the imports side cotton piece- 
goods, which increased in 1924-25 by 337 million 
yards, showed a fall of 14 per cent, in quantity 
and 21 per cent, in value. The quantity decreas- 
ed by 259 million yards to 1,564 million yards 
and the value by E8.15 crores to Es.54 ciores 
Urey goods fell by over Es 6 J crores, white goods 
by B8.4I crores, and coloured goods by over 
Us. 4 croies. The total value of the import trade 
in other articles (excluding cotton piece-goods) tell 
by Es. 5i crores or 3 per cent, to Es. 171i crores. 
The quantity of sugar, including confectionery 
imported further increased by 9 per cent, from 
729,000 tons to 805,000 tons, while on account 
of lower prices, the value 4ell by 24 per cent, 
from Es. 21 crores to Es. 16 crores. In iron and 
steel there was a decrease of one per cent, in 
quantity and of 6 per cent in value and the 
imports amounted to 884,000 tons, valued at 
Es.l8 crores, as compared with 894,000 tons, 
valued at Es.lOi crores in the preceding year. 
The value ofmiachinery of aU kinds including 
l^elting for machinery imported was almost 


stationary at nearly E8.16 crores, whiU' the im- 
ports of railway plant and rolling-stock on pri- 
vate account fell from E.S.5J crores to Es.5 
crores. Hardware showed a small inciease in 
value from nearly Rs.5 crores to Es.5i crores, 
and motor cars also impioved from Es.2i crores 
to nearly Es.3 ciorcs. Imjxirtations of foreign 
coal were further reduced in the year under 
review from Es.li crores to nearly one crore of 
rupees. Imported provisions increased in value 
from nearly 118.4 crores to Es.4^ ciores Theie 
was a fall in the imports of andine and ali- 
zarine dyes from 18i million lbs. valued at 
Es 2,56 lakhs, to 10 J million lbs, valued at 
Es.1,43 lakhs Mineral dlls inereased in quan- 
tity from 187 million gallons to 200 million 
gallons and in value from E.s.9 erores to Es.lO 
crores. There were decreases under raw cotton 
from E/8.4,25 laklis to Es.3, 64 lakhs, in cotton 
twist and yarn from E8.9,66 lakhs to Es.7,77 
lakhs, and in paper and pasteboard from Es.3, 03 
lakhs to lis. 2, 81 lakhs, while the value of ins- 
truments and apparatus impro\ed from Es. 3,02 
lakhs to Es.3,54 laklis, spices from Es.2,66 
lakhs to Rs.3,28 lakhs, and rubber manufactu- 
res from Es. 1,55 lakhs to Es.2,16 lakhs. As 
In the preceding year; there was a small im- 

E rovemeiit in liquors of Es.5 lakhs to Es. 3,33i 
ikhs. The value of glass and glassware im- 
ported was Es.2,594 lakhs, nearly the same as 
in the preceding year. 
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Exports. — On the export side raw cotton rose 
by 25 per cent, in quantity from 593,800 tons 
to 745,200 tons and by 4 per cent, in value from 
Rs. 91 crores to Ks, 95 crores. The total value 
of raw and manufactured c'otbon rose trom Tls. 
1,03 crores to Its. 1,05 crop's Tn raw jute theue 
was a fall of 7 pei cent m the cpiantity expoitcd 
from 696,000 tons to 6 17,000 tons while on account 
of the very high lange of prices the vlaue lose 
by 30 per cent from lts.29 crores to lls. 38 cioies. 
The number of jute gunny bags expoib'd was 
425 millions, tlu' same as in the i)recedmg yeai 
while the value iob(' fiom K«. 23 cioies to its 26 J 
crores The yardage of gunny cloth inci (‘asc'd 
from 1,456 to 1,461 nulhons and the v.ilue liom 
Ks 28croics to nearly Rs 32 ciorc's The \alu(‘ 
of the expojts of jute manufacturers inclnding 
twist and yam merc'ased from Rs. 52 crores to Its. 
59 croit'S and the total value ot raw and manu- 
factured jute fiom Es. 81 eiores to Es 97 eiores. 
Grain, pulse, and lloiii decreased in value 
by 26 per c-ent from Es 05 crores to Es 48 crores 
due mamlv to reduet'd slupiiK'nts ot wheat and 
barley. Husked iico meieasc'd fiom 2 3 million 
tons, valued at hs 37 ciori'S to 2 5 million tons, 
valued at E''. 39V eiores, while wheat dc'Cieasc'd 
from 1 ,112 (too tons, valued at Es. 17 cioies, 
to 212,000 tons, valued at lls. 3^ croies. Bailey 
also tell from Hs 5 c loies to Es 56 laklis Oilsec'ds 
fell in A’aliu' from Es 33 crores to Es. 29.^ cioies 
and shipments of tea wcic' riMlucc'd fiom 340 
million lbs • valued at Es 33 ciort's to 326 million 
lbs. valued at Es. 27 crou s. The quantity ot 
lac cxpoited huieasi'd from 427,000 ewts. to 
540,000 cwts , while the value fell fiom Ks. 7^ 
crores to nearly Es. 7 eroies. Kaw' hides and 
skins improM cl fiom Es 6^ ei cues to Es 7i 
crores while tanned or diessed hides and skins 
showed a small deeiease fiom lls. 71 eiores to 
nearly Rs. 7 eioies. 

Balance of Trade — The balance of trade 
Merchandise in l.ivour of India fuitlier increased 
in the yi'ar iinclei rt\l(W ovei the previous 
year’s record and amounted to Es 1,61 cioks 
as compared with Es 1,55 erorc's in 1921-25 and 
Rs. 78 croies tlu' pie-wai aveiage Th<* net 
imi>orts of juisate tieasure amoniitcal to Rs 52 
crores as compaK'd with E® 94 crores in the pre- 
ceding year The net impoits of gold weie Rs. 35 
crores and the m t inipoits of silvei Es. 17 ciori's 
as compared wuth Es 71 and Its 20 eioios, les- 
peetively, in 1924-25, and Es 29 and ils. 18 
crores in 1923-24. aod Es 29 and Es. 7 croies, 
the pre-war aveiage. 

Freight Hates —Enright rates continued 
low as 111 the ])ieceding ycai 'I’aking the y(*ar 
1913 as a basis the “ Economist” index mimbcu 
of whole cargo charter lates u^as 90 in March 
1926 as compared with 107 in ^Maich 1925, 122 in 
March 1924, 115 in March 192.1 and 136 in March 
1 922. 

Bank Rate — At the beginning of the yc'ai 
the Jmjienal Bank ot India late stood at 7 juu 
cemt. On the 21 st May 1925 it was ivdiicc'd 
to 6 per cent, to 5 per cc'nt on the l8ih .Imic, 
and 4 per cent, on the 2nd .July, It ro.se to 5 
per cent on the 24th Sc'^tcunber and to 6 pei 
cent, on the 3rd December at which iiite it ] 
icmained until the close of the yc-ar 

Government of India Paper - The follow- 
ing figures show the price ana yield per cent, of 


3 J per rent. Government of India paper on or 
about 1 st April during the past ten years: — 




Yield 


Price. 

per cent 


Rs. 


1917 

68 

5-1 

1918 

60 

5 3 

1919 

70 

5’0 

1920 

59 

5-9 

1921 

56 

6 2 

1922 

55 

6-4 

l‘)23 

61 

5 7 

1921 

67 

5. 2 

1925 

68 

5 1 

1920 

74 

4-7 


The continuous appreciation of this sc^curity 
has hecn a distmcti\e feature' of lecent years 
and lellects elc*aily tli*' imjuovcmc'ut which lias 
been c'ffected in India’s position in inb'rnatioiial 
credit. 

Tariff Changes —Among the Tariff change 
made m tlu' beginning of the year, mention 
w'as made in last yc'ar’s Eeview of the reduction 
of the impoit duty on motor spiiit from 8 annas 
6 pu's to 4 annas fier gallon, the imiHisitioii ot the 
spi'ciflc diifcK's on sugar in place' of the ad valorem 
rate* anel the* lowi'iing of the*, duty on silk mix- 
ture's fioin 30 to 20 per cent. Subsequently m 
Septe'inber, 1925, a protective spcc'i tie duty of one 
anna pe'i lb was imjieised on certain classes of 
punting and wTitlng pape'r and to wauls the cnel 
ol Ee'luiiaiy, 1926, the jiioteetivc duty on tin 
jilate-s and she e i.s was laise'ei fiom Es 60 to Es. 85 
p» 1 tern and tinbloek was exc inided by Notifica- 
tion fiom so miK'h of the* irnpoit duty leviable 
the‘re‘on (at the rate of 15 per re'nt. ad valorem) 
as is in <‘\eess of Es 2.50 a ton The excise 
duty on lotton goods was .siispt'iided from the 
1st Deeemhe'r, 1925, and finally abolislie'd in 
March, 1926 CV'tain tariff e'luinges weie intro- 
duce'd from 1st Apill, 1926, anel mention may 
l)t* made of the lowe'i mg eif the duty on saccharine 
(<‘\c«'pt in tahle'ts) from Es 20 fie'r lb to Rs 5 
per lb and eif tlu* eluty on sacehanne tablets 
tioin 25 per e*ent ad valorem or Rs 20 pe'r lb. 
to 15 pe'i centue/ valorem eu R.s 5 per lb. and the 
lowi ling of the* eluty on certain te'Xtile* machinery 
trom 15 pe*r ce*nt to 2i percent, ad valorem and 
the* in)pe.».sition of spe*(Mle dutii's on mineral oils 
used tor bate-hing and also on those nssei for 
liibrie-ation The duty on portland cement was 
tixofl at Es 9 pel ton in place* of 15 pe'r c.ent. ad 
valoiem anel the eluty em printer’s ink at 5 per 
(*ent ad I'aloretn In place of 2 J pe*r cent. Stick 
or Se'cd lac and hay presses are* free of duty with 
e'ffeet treim 1st Apiil, 1926, the United King- 
dom is by far the biggest market for Indian 
goods. 
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II.— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 65.67 Lakhs.)— 

The prices of raw cotton sliowcd a general down- 
ward movement with short intervals of reaction. 
At the beginning of the year, tiie prices of Amei i- 
can Middling at New Oilcans stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of 24 J cents per lb , but towaids the 
end of March 1920, prices appioached 18 cents 
per lb The decrease* in puce of the law material 
had not, however, the effect of stimulating im- 
ports of cotton manufactures In the first place 
dealers found it dlflicult to ll(iuidate the laigc - 
stocks of high-piice goods which lemaiiu'd in 
liand at the close of the pievious year, becondly 
in view of tin* uncertainty as to when minnniim 
prices on a falling market in law cotton would be 
reached there was a marked disposition towaids 
cautious buying The situation irnpioved slight- 
ly towaids the end of the year, but on the whole 
the year was one of dlsapiKuntuK'ut to dealers and 
the imports as eompuied with the pievioiis jc'ar 
registered a large (h*ejea.se As against Ks. 82 
orores in lft24-2.'>, the value of the impoitsiuin2'>- 
26 was only lla. 66 ciorcs TIk so figures inay be 
compared with Us. 67 cioies, wlndi w'as the Nalue 
of the imports in 1023-24, lls. 70 iioies in 1022- j 
23, and Its. 06 croies in the pie-wai year 1013-14 | 
In 1025-26 cotton maniifatiiri's lepiesented 20 1 
per cent, of the total import tiade of India, 
while in 1924-25 tlu^ percentage was 33, and in 
the two pieceding yeais, about 30 each Piece- 
goods showed a decii'ase of Us 1.5 cioies and twist 
and yarn of iieaily Us. 2 crores on the impoits 
of the previous year. 

Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs. 7,77 lakhs)— 

The imports of cotton twist and yam tell tiom 
56 million lbs., valued at U^ 0 66 lakhs, m the 
preceding yeai to 52 million lbs valued at Ks 7,77 
lakhs. There was thus a decieasc of 4 million 
lbs. or 7 per cent in quantity and of Us 1 ,80 lakhs 
or 20 per ci’iit in valiu* in tlu* yeai 1025-26 
This decrease was mainly m the impoits from 
the United Uingdoiu which weie 16 million Ihs., 
\alued at Ks. 3,14 lakhs, as against 20^ nulliou 
lbs. valued at Us. 4,55 lakhs, in the pieeeding 
year. Imports liom Japan ineieasetl by ovei 
1 million lbs to 33i million lb,., but the value 
of the Imports showed a small decrease from 
Us. 4,59 lakhs to Us. 1,25 lakhs. The average 
(l(;clarcd value per lb. fell irom Us 1 -11-8 in 1024- 
25, to Us. 1-8-0 in 1025-26 The imports of yarn 
and the production in Indian mills of yarn are 
given in the table which follows . — 


— 1 

imports. 

Indian 

mills 

piodiiction. 

\ 


lbs 

lbs 



(1.000) 

(1,000) 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war). 

44,171 

682,777 

” 1914-15 . . 


42,864 

651 ,985 

r 1915-16 . . 


40,427 

722,425 

r 1916-17 . . 


29,530 

681,107 

’ 1917-18 .. 


19,400 

660,576 

’ 1918-19 .. 


38,095 

615,041 

t 1919-20 . . 


15,097 

635,760 

t 1920-21 . , 


47,333 

660,003 

’[ 1921-22 . . 


57,125 

693,572 

’! 1922-23 . . 


59,274 

705,894 

, ’1 1923-24 .. 


44,576 

617,329 

f '\ 1924-25 .. 


65,907 

719,390 

'* 1925-26 .• 


51,688 

686,427 


The shaif of .Japan in the total quantity of 
twist and yam imported increased tiom 67 to 
65 per cent while the share of the United King- 
dom fell from 37 to 31 per cent. 

Cotton Piece-goods (Rs 51,50 lakhs)— 

Tile tollowing table compares the annual imports 
of the three im{)oitant classes of piece-goods in 
millions of yards during the last thirteen years — 


— 

(hey 

(unbleach- 

ed). 

White 

(bleached). 

Coloured, 
printed or 
dyed. 


Million 

MlUion 

Million 

Y('ar 

yards 

> ards 

yards 

191.3-14 .. 

1,534 2 

793 3 

831*8 

1914-15 . 

1,320 2 

604 2 

404*8 

1915-16 . 

1,118 2 

1 611*4 

358*7 

1 916-17 . 

817 0 

589 8 

454*9 

1917-18 

325 5 

502 3 

395*6 

1918-19 

583-4 

286 6 

227*3 

1919-20 

533 3 

322 0 

208*3 

1920-21 

580 2 

421 8 

489*3 

1921-22 . 

635 6 

306 2 

138*3 

1 922-23 

931 0 

402 5 

243 8 

1923-24 . . 

701 0 

415 3 

347*5 

1924-25 . 

845 5 

518 9 

407*0 

1925-26 . . 

709 1 

465 1 

365*8 


In lelation to th(i picMOus y<‘ar the imports 
of cotton pieee-gooiU, including fents, 
deerea-.ed by 1 1 per ctmt in quantity 
tiom 1,823 million yards, to 1,564 million yards, 
and by 22 pel (‘(‘lit in Naliie from Us 60 to Us o4 
eiores The deeliru' was common to all thiee 
major classes of pit'ce-goods and measuied as 
jM'nvntagis the dccii'ases did not differ widely 
liom »*arh otiiei («iey goods fell by 130 4 
million yards in quamtty or 16 pci ct'iifc , white 
goods l)y 83 8 million yards or 15 pei cent, and 
I'olouied goods by 41 2 million yards or 10 per 
lent Th(‘ \alut* of the giey goods imported 
WMs Us 21 9 crores, and of white and coloured 
goods iieaily Us 16 eiuies each, as eompaied with 
Ks. 28j eioros, and Ua. ‘20cioros each, respective- 
ly, in the pn'ceding year The tot.il production 
of cotton piece-goods in Indian milLs also de- 
t leased fiom 1,970 million yaids to 1,954 milhou 
i aids. 

FeicenUtqe skates in the total quatUities of 
Piece-goods imported . — 


— 

1913-14. 

1924-25. 

1926-26, 

Ihiited Kingdom 

07 1 

88 5 

82 3 

Japan 

•3 

8 5 

13*9 

United Stat«'s 

•3 

5 

1 0 

Nethei lands 

8 

6 

1*1 

Other couutiies 

1 5 

1 9 

1 7 

Toi'AL 

100 

100 

100 


Wool, Raw and Manufactured (Rs. 4*67 
lakhs.) — ^Thcro was a noticeable falling off in 



Iron and Steel. 
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the Imports of raw wool, which compared with 
the preceding year showed a decrease of 40 per 
cent, in quantity and 45 per cent, in value. In 
the preceding year the imports had been high 
being in quantity 70 per cent, greater than those 
in 1023-24. The Imj^rts in the year amounted 
to nearly 5 million lbs. valued at Rs. 43 lakhs, as 
against 8 million lbs. valued at Rs. 79 lakhs, in 
the preceding year. Australian supplies declined 
from 3,834,000 lbs. to 632,000 lbs. and the United 
Kingdom imiiorts fell by one million lbs. to 1-2 
million lbs Imports from Persia increased from 
1‘7 million lbs. to 2 8 million Ibs^ 

The growth in the import trade of woollen 
piece goods was sustained, although not to the 
same degree, the further expansion being 23 
per cent, in quantity and 12 per cent, in value. 

Silk, Raw and Manufactured (Rs. 3,75 
lakhs.) — The imports of raw silk decreased by 
6 per cent, m quantity and 21 per cent, m value, 
to 1,325,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 94 lakhs, as 
against 1,414,000 lbs. and Rs. 1,19 lakhs In the 
preceding year. Ninety-four per cent of the 
total quantity imported came from China and 
Hongkong whose supplies increased from 

1.174.000 lbs. to 1,252,000 lbs. but the value 
showed a reduction of over Rs. 9 lakhs. There 
was a noticeable decrease in the imixirts of silk 
yarn, noils and warps which from 1,625,000 lbs, 
valued at Rs. 1,02 lakhs, dropped to 591,000 
lbs. valued at Rs. 35 lakhs. The quantity of 
silk piece-goc'ds imported showed a very small 
increase from 16,128,000 yards to 16,280,000 
yards while the value of the imports fell from 
Rs. 2,33 to Rs. 2,12 lakhs. 

Artificial Silk (Rs. 2,19 lakhs,)— The 

imports of artificial silk yarn reached a record 
figure. There has been a steady expansion of 
imports during the last five years, but the last 
two years witnessed striking increases. The 
Imports during 1925-26, as compared with the 
preceding year showed an increase of 128 per 
cent. In quantity and 76 per cent, in value. Rapid 
increase in the production of artificial silk 
yam, the fall m their prices and their increasing 
use in hand looms and mills in India explain 
hese figures. A noticeable feature of the im- 
ports was the large increase of the supplies from 
Italy which was the source of nearly onc-half 
of the quantity. 

Metals and Manufactures (Rs. 25,35 
lakhs)— The imports of metals and metal manu- 
factures as compared with the preceding year 
showed a decrease, the quantity falling from 

955.000 tons to 945,000 tons, and the value from 
Rs. 26f crores to Rs. 25i^ crores. Iron and 
steel represented Rs. 18 crores of this total, as 
compared with Rs. 19 crores in 1924-25, but it 
occupied the second place in order of importance 
among imports instead of the third place as In 
the three preceding years. 

Iron and Steel (Hs* t8,07 lakhs). — ^The 

year 1926 was one of the worst on record for the 
iron and steel industry in the United Kingdom. 
Foreign competition, mostly from Belgium and 
Fiance, resulted In continuously falling prices 
and the system of minimum steel prices which 
had been in opeia^n from the end of 1023 


could not stand the strain and became ineffective 
in the earlier part of 1925. The imports into 
India of manufactured iron and steel showed an 
increase from the United Kingdom of over 
Rs. 16 laklis in value and a decrease from 
Belgium of Rs. 90 laklis. 

The total quantity of manufactured iron 
and steel imported, excluding pig and old iron 
and steel, decreased from 889,000 tons, valued 
at Rs. 19,24 lakhs to 879,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 18,03 lakhs. There was an increase in the 
imports of galvanised sheets which from 209,000 
tons, valued at Rs. 6,03 lakhs in the preceding 
year, rose to 283,000 tons, valued at Ra. 7,53 
lakhs in 1925-26, an increase of 35 per cent, in 
quantity and 25 per cent in value. Tin plates 
showed a further decrease ; the imports fell from 
36,500 tons, valued at Rs. 1,44 lakhs in the 
preceding year to 29,700 tons, valued at 
Rs. 1,05 lakhs. Sheets and plates, not galva- 
nised or tinned, fell by 22 per cent, in quantity 
and 29 per cent In value from 118,000 tons, 
valued at Rs. l,90i lakhs to 92,000 tons, valued 
at Rg. 1,35 lakhs The imports of steel bars, 
other than cast steel, decreased from 183,000 
tons, valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs to 126,000 tons, 
valued at Rs. 1,34 lakhs. Iron bars and 
channels showed a further fall from Rs. 16 lakhs 
to Rs. 14i lakhs. The imports of construction 
materials — beams, channels, pillars, girders and 
bridge work increased by 21 per cent, from 
81,000 tons to 98,400 tons ; the value, 
on the other hand, fell from Rs. l,23i 
lakhs to Rs. 1,22 lakhs Cast pipes and 
fittings decreased, from 12,600 tons, valued 
at Rs. 31 lakhs to 11,700 tons, valued at 
R«. 27 lakhs. 

Imports from the United Kingdom increased 
by 11 per cent, her share of the total imports 
under the head rising by .5 per cent. Belgian 
supplies were reduced by 16 per cent while her 
relative share in the trade fell from 31*4 per 
cent, to 25*9 per cent. Imixirts from Germany 
also fell, her sliare In the total quantity imported 
falling from 10- 1 to 7*8 per cent. The combined 
share of Belgium and Germany was 33*7 per 
cent, as compared with 41*5 per cent in 1924-25 
and 37 per cent, in 1913-14. There was a 
small increase in the share of the United 
States. 


Other Metals — (Rs> 7,28 lakhs).— There 
was a small Increase, of the imports of 
metals other than iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof, the quantity rising from 
61,000 tons in the preceding year to 62,000 
tons. 

Machinery and Mill Work (Rs. 15 87 
lakhs). — In 1924-25 machinery and mill-work 
had fallen to the fourth place in order of im- 
portance in India’s import trade as compared 
with second place it held In the tliree previous 
years. In the year the value of the imports 
was about the same as in 1924-25, but the total 
imports held the tlilrd place in order of Im- 
portance, almost on the same level with sugar. 
The total value of machinery of all kinds 
including belting for machinery and printing 
presses, during the year 1925-26 was Rs. 16.87 
lakhs as compared with Bs. 16,89 lakhs In the 
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preceding year and its. 20 crores in 1923-24. 
The values in the principal classes imported 
arc noted below: — 



1924-25 

1925-26 


Rs. 

Rs. 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Prime movers 

1,86 

2,12 

Electrical . . . . . . 

2,02 

2,22 

Boilers 

72 

98 

Metal working (cliiefiy 

37 

44 

machine tools) 

Mining 

1,26 

1,25 

Oil criisliing and refining . . 

31 

21 

Paper miU . . . . . . 

7 

3 

Refrigerating . . . 

7 

8 

Rice and Hour mill . . . • 

28 

24 

Saw mill 

14 

8 

Sewing and Knitting 

69 

80 

Sugar machmery 

17 

16 

Tea do 

46 

39 

Cotton do 

2,68 

2,35 

Jute do 

93 

82 

Wool do 

6 

O 

Typewriters 

15 

18 

Printing and lithographing 

20 

16 

presses. 

Belting for inaclnncry 

94 

82 


Railway Plant (Rs. 8,14 lakhs).— The 

value of the imports of railway plant and rolling- 
stock on private and Government accounts 
combined (exculsivc of rails, chans and fish- 
plates for railways, which are included under 
“Iron and Steel,” with effect from 1st April 
1925), increased by 16 per cent, from Its. 7,00 
lakhs (its. 5, 71 laklis private and Ks. 1,29 laktis 
Government) in 1924-25, to Its. 8,14 lakhs 
(its. 4,99 lakhs private and Its. 3,15 lakhs 
Government) in 1925-26. 

Hardware (Rs. 5,20 lakhs).— The total value 
of ‘this trade, as compared with the preceding 
year, showed an increase oi Its.21 laUis or 4 per 
cent. ImiKirts during 1924-25 weie valued at 
Ks. 4,99 lakhs, those of 1925-26 at Rs. 5,20 lakhs. 
The chief increases were in enamelled ironware, 
metal lamps and implements and tools, other 
than agricultural implements and machine 
tools. 

The total value of the Imports of all sorts 
of hardware from the United Kingdom fell 
from Rs. 2,00 to Rs. 1,98 lakhs while Germany 
increased her supplies from Rs. 1,34 to Rs. 1,43 
lakhs and the United States of America from 
Rs. 78 to Rs. 81 lakhs. 

Cutlery (Rs. 33 lakhs). — The value of the 
imports of cutlery fell from Rs. 40 lakhs m the 
preceding year to Rs. 33 lakhs. The imports 
under this category from Germany fell from 
Rs. 27 to Rs. 22 lakhs, and from tlio Umted 
Kingdom from Rs. lOJ to Ra. 9 lakhs. 

The value of electroplated ware increased 
from Rs. 4,87,000 to Rs. 5,35,000. As in the 
past, the imports were cliiefiy from the United 
Kingdom. 

Motor Vehicles (Rs. 4.49 lakhs).—Theyear 
taw a further expansion of the imports of motor 


Trade, 


vehicles which had been steadly growing during 
the previous three years. Various causes have 
been in operation in bringing about the expansion 
of imports but the increase may be attributed 
laigley to the general lowering of prices and* to 
the extension of motor tiansport. The number 
of inohjr eais imported during 1925-26 was 
12,757 wliich was the highest recorded since 
1920-21, and leprcsented an increase of 36 per 
cent ()\er the previous year’s figure of 9,380. 
With the lower puces, the value of the imports 
increased only by 28 per cent from Rs 2,20 
lakhs in 1924-25, to Rs 2,82 lakhs in 1925-26. 
The average declared value of cars impoi ted from 
Canada was Rs 1,518 (Rs 1,657) as compared 
with Rs. 2,185 (Rs 2,365) foi each car from the 
Umted States and Rs 3,239 (Rs. 3,620) for 
each Rritish car. Of the total imports Canada 
sui)plicd 37 per cent., the United States 32 per 
cent , the United Kingdom 19 per cent., and Italy 
7 per cent, as compared with 42, 33, 18 and 3 
l>cr cent, respectively, m the preceding year. 

In the heavier section the increase in imports 
was stiiking, the number of motor omnibuses, 
vans and lorries iiuixirted rising by 124 per cent. 
twin 2,162 to 4,840, and the value of the imports 
by 128 per cent, from Rs 39 to Rs. 88 lakhs. 

Sugar (Rs. 15,83 lakhs). — The year 1924-25 
was a year of record m the production of sugar, 
the world’s total pioductiou (including India) 
being 23,615,000 tons as against 20,116,000 tons 
ill the pievious year India’s takings were the 
largest lecorded since 1921-22, the quantity of 
sugar of all kinds, excluding molasses and 
confectionery, imported amounted to 732,600 
tons as against 671,000 tons in 1924-25, 717,600 
tons in 1921-22 and 803,000 tons in 1913-14. 

Mineral Oils (Rs. 10,05 lakhs).— The 

imports of mineral oils from foieigu countries 
lurther increased in the year Iroin 187 million 
gallons, valued at Rs. 9,35 laklis m 1924-25. 
to 200 million gals, valued at Rs. 10,05 lakhs. 
'I'his rcpicsents a rise of 7 per cent, both in 
quantity and value. 

Provisions (Rs. 4,51 lakhs).— The chief 

items comprised under this head in order of 
imiKutauce according to \alne ot the imports 
arc canned and bottled proMsioiis, farinaceous 
and patent foods, condensed milk, biscuits and 
cakes, bacon and hams, cheese, jams and jellies, 
pickles and sauces, cocoa and ihocolato, ising- 
glass, butter, ghi, lard and vinegar. The total 
value of the impoi ts as compared with the 
previous year increased by 15 per cent, from 
Rv*. 3,92 to Rs. 4,51 lakhs The imports in 
1923-24 were valued at R». 2,80 laklis, so that 
the increase under tills heading has been very 
marked during the last two years. 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,02 J lakhs).— There was a 
fall of nearly Rs. 6> lakhs under the head'^'* Clieml* 
cals ’ during 1925-26 the imports dropping from 
Rs. 2,09 to Rs. 2,02^ lakhs. Soda compounds 
were imported to the value of Rs. 88 laklis which 
represented nearly ^4 per cent, of the total value 
of all chemicals imported ; the previous year's 
supphes were valued at Us. 1,00 lakhs and re- 
presented 48 per cent, of the totol imports. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. l,8i lakhs.— 

Drugs and medicines to the value of Rs. 183jk 
lakhs were imported. There has been very 
little variation in the import trade. 
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Liquors (Rs., 3,3 4 lakhs).— T^lic imports of 
liquors which rose from 4,738,000 gallons, 
valued at Its. 3,14^ lakhs In 1923-24, to 

5,321,000 gallons, valued at Rs. 3,28 lakhs in 
1924-25, still further increased both in quan- 
tity and value, to 6,695,000 gallons, valued at 
Bs. 3,34 lakhs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,81 lakhs). — 

The imports under this head increased by 3 per 
cent.to 87,400 tons as against the previous year’s 
flgure,t>t2., 84,900 tons ; the value of the imports 
however fell by 7 per cent, from Rs. 3,03 to 
Rs. 2,81 lakhs. ‘All the principal descriptions 
showed increases except printing paper and 
writing paper A protective specific dutv of 
one anna per lb, was imposed with effect from 
September ]92.'> on certain classes of printing 
paper and writing paper. Jn the case of writing 
paper the speclllc duty exercised a protective 
effect more on the cheaper brands than on the 
expensive varieties on which the incidcncx' is 
lighW than that of the ad valorem duty which 
previously ruled. 

Salt (Rs. 1,04 lakhs).— The total quantity 
of foreign salt imported fell by 9 per cent , from 

618,000 tons to 560,000 tons and the value 
of the imports by 27 per cent., from Rs. 1,43 
lakhs to Rs. 1,04 lakhs. 

Glass and Glassware (Rs. 2,59J lakhs).— 

The imports of glass and glassware showed a 
small decrease in value of Rs, 56,000 the value 
of the imports in the previous year and in the 


year under review being Rs. 2,60 and Rs. 2,591 
lakhs, respectively. Czechoslovakia maintained 
the lead taken in the previous year, with Rs. 82| 
lakhs, as compared with R^. 75^ lakhs which 
was the value of her supplies in 1924-25. 

Tobacco (Rs. 2,13 lakhs). — Imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco which had amounted to 
li million lbs in 1922-23, 4i million lbs. in 1,923- 
24 and 7 million lbs m 1924-2.5 fell in tjie year 
under levlew to nearly 5 million lbs., valued at 
Rs 331 lakhs. Tlie value of the imports in the 
previous vear was Rs 55^ lakhs The United 
States supplied 4,765,000 lbs. or 97 ])er cent, of 
the total quantity of unmanufactured tobacco 
imported as compariMl with 6,6.53,000 lbs in the 
preceding year Tm])orts of cigarettes rose to 

3.412.000 lbs , valued at Rs. 1,59 lakhs from 

2.748.000 lbs , valued at ils 1,22 lakhs in the 
pn* ceding year 

Matches (Rs. 934 lakhs). — Imports of 
matches showed a small incresac from 7^ 
million gross, valued at Rs 89 lakhs, to nearly 8 
million gro.s.s valued at Rs 9 11 lakhs A high 
spedfie duty has been impo.scd'on these aiticles 
with effect tiom 1st llarch 1924. 

Cement (Rs. 65 lakhs).— lmpoit.s of cement 
deeieascd slightly from 114,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 69 lakhs, to 110,000 tons, valued at Us. 65 
lakhs. The United Kingdom’s supplies fell tioiri 

99.000 tons, or 87 per cent of the total quantity 
iini)orted in the previous year, to 94,600 tons 
whu h was nearly 86 pci cent, of the total imports 
in 1925-26. 


III.-EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Cotton (Rs. 94,99 lakhs). — The Indian 
cotton crop In 192.5 *26 was estimated at 

8,038,000 bales (400 lbs. each) as compared 
with 6,088,000 bales in 1924-25 and 5,161,000 
bales in 1923-24 

The quantity of raw cotton exported show'ed 
an increase of 25 per cent, from 3,326,000 bales 
to 4,173,000 bales, but with the lower jirices 
ruling, the value rose only by 4 per cent, from 
Rs. 91 to Bs. 95 crores. The value of the ex- 
ported cotton represented 25 per cent, of the 
grand total value of all Indian merchandise ex- 


]>oited during the year, as compared with 24 
l)cr cent in 1924-25, and 28 per cent in 1923-24. 
.fapaii was the best customer as in the previous 
year, and took 2,0cS4,000 bales, valued at Ra 474 
ciores as compared with 1,671,000 bales, valued 
at R-. 46 erorcs, which rcpre.sented her pur- 
chases last year 

The Imports of raw cotton into India from 
foreign countries showe d a fall from 20,183 ton.s, 
valued at Rs 4,24^ lakhs to 17,543 tons, 
valued at Rb 3,64i lakhs. 


The following table which is based on returns made under the Indian Cotton Cess Act, show 
the infil consumption of Indian cotton during the past three fiscal years (April to Marcli) : — 

' - (400 lbs. bales.) 


— 

192,U24 

1924 25 

1925-26 

Bombay Island 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay Brcsldency 

Madras .... 

United Provinces 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Bengal .... 

Punjab and Delhi 

Rest of British India 


783,488 

220,6.58 

1,161,512 

143,388 

154,887 

88,450 

76,744 

2.1,791 

11,409 

916,238 

261,286 

1,333,058 

157,075 

173,761 

104,203 

77,891 

26,118 

12,525 

773,778 

288,878 

1,233,323 

170,947 

184,235 

109,290 

77,507 

33,038 

17,328 

Total British India 


1,660,181 

1,884.631 

1,825,668 

Total Indian States . . 

• 


137,600(«) 

165, 950(a) 

181, 286(a) 

Total India 


1,797,781 1 

2,050,581 

2,006,954 
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Cotton Manufactures vfis. 9,65 lakhs). — 

An event of out<^tandmg importance in the 
history of the Indian textile industry was the 
suspension of the Excise Duty on cotton goods 
from Ist December 1925 and its subsequent 
abolition, with a view to alleviate the depressed 
state of tlie industry. The abolition of the 
duty had already been derided upon and only 
awaited favourable financial condiii*jns to be 
put into effect According to the Millowmcrs 
of Bombay this remission lias not, however, 
been found to be adequate to enable them to 
regain their position and to withstand ioieign 
competition, and they have applied for special 
measures of protection. A cotton textile 
Tariff Board has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India and at the pnsent time this 
Tariff Board is investigating the conditions 
which pertain In the industry and will in due 
course report its findings and make its recom- 
mendations. 

Cotton Yarn (Rs. 2.93 lakhs).- The total 
production of yarn in Indian mills fell to 6vS7 
million lbs. as compared with 719 million lbs 
in 1924-2.), 617 million lbs. in 1923-24, and 683 
million lbs. in 1913-14. The mills in the Bombay 
Island remaineci closisl for nearly three months 
owing to a strike of the workers following on a 
reduction in wages. 

Exports of yarn further decreased. The 
average of the exports during the five years 
ending 1913-14 was 193 million lbs , while the 
war average was 130 million lbs., and the average 
of the post-war quinquennium 82 million lbs . 
the exports in 1923-24 were 38 million lbs and 
in 1924-25 36^ million lbs while in 1925-26 they 
declined to 32 million lbs The value of the 
exports in 1924-25 was Bs. 3,70 lakhs and in 
the year under review Bs. 2,93 lakhs. These 
figures are evidence of the competition which 
India 18 experiencing in foreign markets. 

Piece-goods (Rs. 6,16 lakhs). — Measured in 
yards theie was a slight fall of '8 per cent as 
comi)aicd with the pre\ious year’s output in the 
production of cotton piece-goods in Indian mills 
and the exports of Indian made piece-goods also 
decreased by 9 per cent , only a small portion ot 
the total production is usually exported. 

Jute (Rs. 96,79 lakhs).— The arrivals 
between 1st July 1925 and 31st March 1926 into 
Calcutta and the neighbouring null stations 
amounted to 85 9 lakhs of bales as compared 
with 82-8 lakhs of hales for the corresponding 
period of the preceding ollicial year. 

The total weight of raw and mamifactured 
jute exported deci eased fioin 1,508,000 tons, 
to 1,458, OCO tons, while, owing to the high.'i 
prices which ruled, the value of the exports in- 
creased from Ks. 81 to Es. 97 croies. Of this, 
raw jute accounted for 39 per cent , and jute 
manufactures 61 per cent., as compared with 36 
and 64 per cent , respectively, in 1924-26. 

The total number of gunny bags exported was 
426 millions. The \alue of the exports amount- 
ed to lls. 262 crores as against Bs. 23 crores In 
the previous year. Sacking gunny bags in- 
creased in number from 346 millions to 348 
millions, but exports of hessian gunny bags fell 
from 79 to 77 millions. 

The yardage of gunuy cloth exported showed 

a small increase from 1,466 to 1,461 million 
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yards and the value of the exports increased by 
over 12 p(T cent, from Bs. 28 to nearly ils. 32 
cioies. 

Foodgrains and Flour (Rs. 48,63 Ipkhs).— 

J iKTc was a large decrease in the exports of grain, 
pulse and Hour in the year under K'view. Com- 
pared w’lth the average annual shipments in the 
pre-war quiiKpienniuin, the exports registered 
a dethno in (piantity of 31 per cent while, as 
compared with the exports in 1924-25, the quan- 
tity fell by 28 per cent, and the \ alue by 26 per 
cent The total exj)ort8 during the year 
amounted to 3,063,000 tons, valued at Es. 48 
crores as comj)arcd with 4,260,000 tons, valued 
at B'-. 65 cioics in the preceding year, and a 
pre-war average of 4,411,000 tons, valued at 
Es. 46 crores. 

Rice (Rs. 39,97 lakhs). — The production 
of cleaned rice rn India and Burma in 1925-26 
ainonntcd to 30 million tons on an area of 82 
million acres, as coinpaicd with 31 million tons 
on an area of 81 million acres in 1924-25. 

The exports of cleaned rice increased from 

2.273.000 tons, valued at Bs. 37 crores to 

2.549.000 tons, valued at Bs. 40 crores. 

Wheat (Rs. 3,60 lakhs).— The exports of 

Indian wheat in 1924-25 were high as a series of 
successive excellent harvests gave a surplus over 
local requirements and high puces were obtained 
for wlieat in foreign markets owing to a fear of 
shortage* of snpplu's In consequence there was 
a considenable reduction in stocks and the 1924- 
25 crop producing a smaller outturn, supplies 
in India w'eio not large. 

The total exports were only 212,000 tons, 
valued at Bs 3,60 lakhs as compaied with 

1.112.000 tons, valued at Es. 17,19 lakhs in 
1924-25. 

Wheat Flour (Rs. 1,S 6 lakhs).— Shipments 
of wheat hour from India fell from 78,000 tons, 
valued at Bs. 1,69 lakhs in 1924-25. to 67,000 
tons, valued at Bs 1,56 lakhs. Egypt took 

14.000 tons as compared with ne'arly 28,000 tons 
111 1924-25, but Mesopotamia increased her pur- 
chases from 3,300 tons to 7 500 tons and Aden 
and Persia from 7,200 tons and 2,500 tons to 
7,900 tons and 8,300 tons, respectively. Exports 
to Arabia fell by nearly half to 5,600 tons, 
while those to Ceylon also decreased. 

Other Foodgrains (Rs. 2,89 lakhs). — ^The 
quantity of othi'r foodgrains exported declined 
tiom 770,000 tons to 199,000 tons. Exports 
of bailey showed a large reduction to 42,000 
tons, valued at Es. 56 lakhs as compared with 

449.000 tons, valued at ils. 6,19 lakhs in the 
preceding year. 

Oilseeds (Rs. 5 9,64 lakhs).— The exports 
of oilseeds in 1925-26, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, declined by 6 per cent in quantity 
and 11 per cent, in value. From 1,328,000 tons, 
valued at lls. 33 crores, there was a drop to 

1.250.000 tons, valued at lls. 29i crores. 

Linseed. — The Indian linseed crop of 1924- 

25, was estimated at 501,000 tons as compared 
with 463,000 tons iti the preceding year, or an 
incieasc of 8 per cent. Thete was a decrease 
of 17 per cent., both m quantity and value of 
the linseed exported. 

Rapese''d.~Tho yields of rape and mustard 
seeds m 1924-25 and in 1925-26 were estimated 
at 1,219,000 and 909,000 tons, rcspecttttlj 
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The quantity exported decreased by 67 per cent., 
from 261,000 tons to 112,000 tons, and the value 
of the consignments fell by 56 per cent., from 
Ks. 6,04 to Rs. 2,68 lakhs. 

Sesamum. — The yield of the sesamum 
or jinjili) crop in 1925-26 was estimated at 

419.000 tons, as conipau d with 513,000 tons. 
Exports increased from 30,500 tons, valued at 
Rs. 941 lakhs, to 39,900 tons, valued at 
Rs. 1,171 lakhs. 

Groundnuts.— The yield was estimated at 

1.485.000 tons of nuts in shell, an increase by 37 
per cent., over the crop of the previous season. 
The exports again increased by 21 per cent in 
quantity and 13 per cent, in value. 

Cotton Seed.— -Shipments of cotton seed 
increased from 161,000 tons, valued at Rs 1,91 
lakhs to 197,000 tons, valued at Rs. 2,18 lakhs 

Castor Seed. — The quantity of castor seed 
exported increased by 15 per cent., from 95,000 
tons to 110.000 tons, while owing to lower prices 
the value fell by 8 per cent, from Ks. 2,89 to 
Rs. 2,68 lakhs. 

Tea (Rs. 27.12 lakhs). — The Indian tea 
Industry enjoyed another prosperous year during 
1925-26, but not to the same extent as in 1923-24 
or 1924-25. 

The total production was estimated at 364 
million lbs m 1925, as compared with 375 million 
lbs. In 1924 and 1923. Assam contributed 62 
per cent. Northein India (excluding Assam)25 pci 
cent, and Southeni India 13 per cent as com- 
pared with 63,24 and 13 per cent., resjicctively, 
in the ineceding year. The total area under tea 
during 1925 was 729,000 acres as compared v/ith 

715.000 acres in 1924. 

The total exports decMned by 4 per cent, in 
quantity and 19 per cent, in value. 

Hides and Skins (Rs. 14,21 lakhs).— Ex- 
ports of law hides during the year weie a little 
less than half the pie-war aveiage and that the 
greatest decrease in bulfalo hides. Raw skins 
have not declined in tlie same propoition Tan- 
ned hides and skins iiioie tlian maintained the 
pre-war a\eiage 


Exports of tanned hides decreased from 13,100 
tons, valued at Rs. 3,35 lakhs, to 12,100 tons, 
valued at Rs. 3,05 lakhs. 

Lac (Rs. 6,90 lakhs). — Theie was an increase 
of 26 per cent. In the total quantity of lac ex- 
poited, accompanied by a decrease of 9 per cent, 
in the total value. 

Raw Wool (Rs. 3,80 lakhs). — Exports of 
raw wool, as compared with 1924-25, declined by 
18 per cent, in quantity and 25 per cent, in 
value. 

Oils (Rs. 1,79 lakhs).- — The total value of 
the exports of oils of all sorts showed a decrease 
of 48 per cent over the previous year and fell 
fiom Rs. 3,44 lakhs to Rs. 1,79 lakhs. 

The exports of vegetable oils, (excluding san- 
dalwood and other essential oils) showed an 
increase and rose from 1,332,000 gallons, valued 
at Rs, 37^ lakhs to 1,623,000 gallons, valued 
at Rs lakhs. 

Metals and Ores (Rs. 7,29 lakhs).— Again 
the total quantity of ores exported decreased 
from 684,000 tons to 629,000 tons but the value 
improved fiom Rs. 2,13 to Rs 2,36 lakhs. The 
decieasc in quantity was mainly due to smaller 
shipment in manganese ore. 

Pig Iron (Rs. 1,75 lakhs).— Shipments of 
pig iron increased further in quantity from 

341.300 tons to 382,000 tons, but the value of 
the exports fell fiom Rs. 2,17 to Rs 1,75 lakhs. 
Neaily 380,800 tons were shipped from Bengal 
and only 1,200 tons from Madras The United 
States of America further increased her demands 
from 134,000 tons to 156,000 tons, hut Japan's 
takings dropped from 172,000 tons to 168,000 
tons Shipments to the United Kingdom 
increased in quantity from 19,000 tons to 

20,000 tons and to Germany from 1,600 tons to 

11.300 tons. Italy took 4,200 tons and New 
Zealand 8,300 tons, as compared with 4,600 
tons and 4,00 tons, lespectively, in the preced- 
ing year. Shipments to China increased from 
1,900 tons to 10,700 tons. 

The following figures show the production 
of pig iion and steel in India during the past 
thiec years. The flgiiios aie in thousands of 
tons — 


— 

1923 24 

1924-25 

i 

1925-26 

Production of Pig lion . . 

716 

884 

875 

Production of steel 

235 

370 

471 

Production of flushed steel . . . , , , 

163 

00 

320 


Re-Exports. — The total value of the le- 
exports of foreign merchandise declined to 
Rs. 10 J Cl ores in 1926-26 from Rs. 13 J crores in 
1924-25 and Rs. 13 crores in 1928-24. 

Government Stores. — The value of the 
Imports of Government stores increased by 
nearly 46 per cent, from Rs. 6,74 to Rs. 9,82 
lakhs. The most important increase was recorded 


under Railway plant and rolling stock, the value 
of which rose from Rs. 1,29 to Rs. 3,15 lakhs. 
Other noticeable increases were in iron and steel 
(-f-Rs. 49 lakhs), Machineiy and mill work(-h 
Rs. 22 lakhs) and Instruments and apparatus 
(-4- Rs. 11 lakhs). Imports of paper and paste- 
board, copper, and apparel also increased, while 
there was a decrease of Rs. 18 lakhs under carri- 
ages and caits. 
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IV.-THE DIRECTION OF OVERSEAS TRADE. 

The following table indicates the direction of India's trade In 1925-26:— 


IMPORTS. 


— 

1913-14 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom ^ . 


64*1 

57*8 

541 

51-4 

Germany 


6'9 

5-2 

6‘3 

5-9 

Java 


5-8 

6 2 

6-3 

6*2 

Japan . . 


2*6 

6’1 

0*9 

8*0 

TJnited States of Aineiica 


2*6 

6-7 

5-7 

6’ 7 

Belgium 


2-3 

2^4 

2-7 

2*7 

Austria and Hungary 


2-3 

•5 

•4 

•5 

Straits Settlements 


1-8 

2*2 

2-0 

2*5 

Persia, Aiabia, Asiatic Turkey, etc . . 


1*6 

1-1 

1*4 

1*3 

France 

•• 

1*5 

1-0 

1-0 

1‘4 

Mauritius 


1-3 

- 

1-5 

•2 

Italy 


1*2 

1*2 

1*6 

1-9 

China . . 


9 

1*5 

1-1 

1*2 

Netherlands 


•8 

1-0 

1-2 

1*6 

Australia 


•6 

5 

•3 

6 

Hongkong 


•5 

•5 

5 

•4 

Dutch Borneo . . 


•4 

•5 

3 

3 

Ceylon 

•• 

•4 

•6 

•0 

•7 

Switzerland 

•• 

3 

•7 

7 

•7 

East Africa and Zanzibar . . •• 

• 

•3 

1*4 * 

2*0 

1*8 
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— 

191.1-14 

it 

102.1 24 

1924-25 

1925-26. 


Pei cent 

Pci cent 

Pci cent 

J’ci cent. 

United Kingdom . . . . 

23 f 

25 0 

2.5*5 

21 0 

Geimany 

10 6 

6 0 

7 1 

7 0 

Japan .... 

9 1 

11 1 

14 3 

15 0 

United States of Ameiica 

8 7 

0 4 

8*8 

10 4 

Franco . 

7 1 

5 5 

5 3 

5 5 

Belgium . . . ... 

4 8 

3 8 

:{ 9 

J 2 

Austria and Hiingaiy 

4 0 

• 4 

• o 


Ceylon 

3 0 

3 6 

3 7 

.1*9 

Persia, Aiabia, Asiatic Tuikey, etc 

3-2 

1 8 

1 5 

2 4 

Italy . . . . . 

3 1 

0 0 

5 9 

5 0 

Hongkong . . ... 

3 1 

1-3 

•9 

8 

Straits Settlements 

2 7 

2 4 

2 1 

2 6 

China .. ... 

2*3 

2‘0 

2* 1 

4*0 

Cential and South Ameiica 

2* 2 

1-9 

2 1 

2 6 

Nethei lands . 

1 7 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

Austialia ... . . 

1 0 

1 G 

1*8 

2 0 

East Africa and Zanzibar 

1-0 

I’l 

1*2 

‘ 5 

Russia . . . ... 

9 



05 

Spain . . . . . 

s 

1 0 

1 * 5 

1*3 

Java 

8 

1 0 

" 7 

1' 2 


Balance of Trade.— Tho record surplus ; 
of exports over imports of private ineicliaiulise 
in the preceding year was exceeded and the 
credit balance in 1925*20 amounted to Rs. 161 
crores as compared witli Rs, 155 cioics in 
1924-25, Rs 145 eroiesin 192 {-24, Rs 90 cioies 
in 1922-23, and a debit balance of lis. 21 
crores in 1921-22. The aveiage ciedit balance 
in the five iire-war years was Ra 78 ciores, 
in the five war years Rs 76 crores, and in the 
five post-war years Rs. 53 crores. 

Movements of Treasure.— Tmpoits of 
gold on private account which .cached the record 


I figure of R3 74i crores in the pieceding year 
weie lediued to R'?. 35 i crores as compared 
with Rs. 29] ciores in 1923-24 and Rs 41^ 
ciores in 1922-23. The average annual private 
imports m the pic-wai pciiod wcie Rs. 321 
(lores, in the war jienod Rs 10^ cioies, and in 
the post- wai pe nod Rs 21^ croies The figures 
foi 1924-25 and 1925-26 include also gold im- 
ported by the letter post. Importations of 
silver on juivate account amounted to about 
Rs 20 crores as compared with Rs. 241 croies 
and Rs. 211 ciores, lespcctively, in 1924-25 
and 1923-24. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Es. a. 

A6knowledgment of Debt ex. B?. 20 0 1 

Affidavit OT DeclATation .. .. .. 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange . . . , . , ..04 

(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Es. 20, a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for .,10 
AppoitUment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

(b) Of property moveable or immove- 
able . . . . . . . . . . 30 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Es . 2,500 . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,600 but does not 
exceed E'^. 1,00,000 60 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Es. 1,00,000 100 0 

A of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court, The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . . . • . . . 20 0 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand. . 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc. 

Es. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Es. 200, not 
exc. Es. 400, a, 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 
exc. Es. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Es. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Es. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Es. 1,000, not exc. 
Us. 1,200, E. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Es. 1,200, not 
exc. Es. 1,600, E. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 1,600, 
not exc. Es. 2,600, Es. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Es. 
2,500, not exc. Es. 5,000, Es. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Es. 6,000, not exc. Es. 7,600, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Es. 7,600, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Es. 9 ; 
exc. Es. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 16,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 16,000, not exc. Rs, 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rg. 25,000, Es. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. 80,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Es. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided (or) — 

Not exc. Ila. 10 0 2 

Exc. Es. 10, but not exc. Es. 60 ..0 4 
Exc. Es. 50, but not exc. Es. 100 ..0 8 


Exc. Es. 100 A does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 
Exc. Es. 200 A does not exc. Es.300 2 4 
Dp to Es. 1,000, every Es. 100 or part 0 12 

For every Es. 600 or part, beyond 

Es. 1,000 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or MotiifOge Deed — For amount not 
exceediiiH Hs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any oth^j case 10 0 

Cancellation 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 2 

Charter Party , , . . . , ..20 

Cheque .. .. .. ., ..01 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Ea. 60 not exceeding 
Es. 100 10 

Exceeding Ea. 100 but does not exceed 
Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 
Es. 300 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Es. 1,000 . . . . 1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 . . . , ,. 7 8 

Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee . . . . . , ..10 

In any other case 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If ttio duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
— ^The same duty as is payable on the 


original. In any other case . . . . 2 0 

Delivery Order , . . . , . ..01 

Erdry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..600 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 10 0 

Divorce . . • . . . . ..20 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. .. 20 o 
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Bs. a. 

Lea8 « — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 

S ears, same as Conveyance for consi- 
eration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
bad been paid or delivered. 

Allotment of Shares . . ..02 

Credit 0 2 

License 10 0 

Ifsmo. of Aesociaiion of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 3 O 0 

If not so accompanied . . . . 80 0 

Sfotarwl Act 2 0 

mote or Memo* intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Rs. 20 0 4 

(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Rs. 20 — 


Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
tor every Rs. 10,000, or part. 

ifote of Protest by a Ship's Master . . 10 

Partnerehip — Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 600 6 r 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 0 

Policy Of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 


exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof , , 0 2 

(2) For time — For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months ..0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 ^ 

If drawn in duplicate, for €ach part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(8) Fifs—When the sum Insured does 


not exceed Rs. 6,000.. .. .. 0 8 

In any other case .10 


Rs . a. 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy In addition to 
the amount, if any, chargeable under 
Art. 63 {Receipt), 

(4) Accident and Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 

Journey only 0 1 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness w'here such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 

Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(6) Life, or other Insurance* not epeci- 
fically profrided for — 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1.000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part .. .. 0 6 

If drawn In duplicate, for each 

part .. .. .. ..03 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another — J of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . ..10 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ..10 0 
Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
Mthorfsed •• •• •• •• 


2 Q 
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Es.a. 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Es. 250 . . .. 0 1 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Us. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Es. 1,000 0 2 

(ill) In any other case 0 4 

(5) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protett of BUI or Note • • . . .,20 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . .,20 

Proxy . . 0 2 

Receipt for value exo. Es. 20 . . ..01 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Es. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Eeconveyance. 

(б) In any other case .. •• .. 10 0 

Eeftfflws— that is to say, any Instrument 

whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Es. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Eelease. 

(5) In any other case .. •• .. 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bondr-{a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Es. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(б) In any other case .. •• .. 10 o 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property— settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 


Es.a. 

Revocation of Settlement, — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
sett orth In the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 

i Share-warrant to bearer Issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order .. •• ••0 2 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Es. 6 — The dfuty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Es. 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, &c.. Is chargeable. 

In any other case .. •• .• 10 0 

— Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act 1874, Section 31 . . 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trustf Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 0 

Eevocation of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant for Goods,, •• ••OS 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India have been practically 
closed down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance*' parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Eadio, which maintains official communication 
with Kabul in Afghanistan and Kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh ^dio which receives British 
Official Wireless sent out from Oxford and 
Bogby and passes the messages to Beuter^t 


Agency for distribution to subscribing news 
papers. 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state* of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Bangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
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worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather, 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst periods. 

Ea.dio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and totalled 19,551 in 
the year 1924-25 compared with 18,845 in 
1923-24 and 16,278 in 1922-23. A number 
of official telegiams weie also exchanged with 
the British Naval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
via Bombay lladlo. Regular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang, and 
between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madias and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable fcatme of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the piovision of direct ion -finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations wh(*rcby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their pobition with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. Improved arrangements 
for broadcasting time signals, weather reports 
and navigational warnings from coast stations 
have also proved of value to ships at sea. 

Beam Stations. — After many delays the 
Indian Radio Telegraph Company was granted, 
a few months ago, a license to establish, maintain 
and work short-wave “ Beam ’* stations in 
India, and the machinery and aerials for trans- 
mitting and receiving stations are in course of 
erection near Poona and at Dhond. A note- 
worthy feature of these installations is the 
huge size of the aerial supiiorts, winch are 
287 feet in heigiit with cross-aims at the top 
each 90 feet across. Similar stations arc being 
erected in England, and it is anticipated that 
the service will be commen jed duiing the pre- 
sent year. 

Broadcasting. — At the time of going to 
press,. Government had sanctioned the form- 
ation of a Broadcasting Company in India but 
the license had not been issued. Exact details 
are not available, but it is understood tliat 
transmitting stations each ha\ing an input of 
12 kilowatts will be erected in Calcutta and in 
Bombay. If this proposal eventuates, the 
stations will be considerably more powerful 
than any of the British Broadcasting Company’s 
stations excepting the one at Daventry, and it 
is anticipated that they will “ cover ” practi- 
cally the whole of India. 

In the meantime, broadcasting on a limited 
scale is being carried on by Radio Clubs in Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras, the Govern- 
ment of India contributing a proportion of the 
license fees in partial payment of the expenses 


involved. Considering the small size of the 
transmitting stations, tlieso Radio Club pro- 
grammes have been tuned-in over exceptionally 
long distances. Bombay, for example, is 
regularly heard in Lahore and Rawa pindi in 
the north and in the Moplah country in tlie 
soutli, although tlie input of the station is no 
more than one-tenth of a kilowatt. 

Licenses — During the year 1924-25, the 
Posts and Telegraplis Depaitinent commenced 
the issue of Bioadcaist Receiver Licenses from 
ceitain Head Post Offices, and 1,020 8\ich 
licenses were issued during the nine mouths 
ending March 1925. They cover the use of 
receiving sets throughout British India, except 
Baluchistan and the North-West Eronticr 
Province. 

Licenses for fixed stations for transmitting 
and experimental pui poses are much sought 
after, and despite a caretul scrutiny of the 
applicants, no fewer than 301 wcic iii existence 
at the close ot the year 1924-25. It is also 
apparent that tiaders in wireless apparatus 
arc increasing in number lor 35 existing licenses 
were lenewed and 55 new ones issued during 
the year. 

Prospects- — The Government of India has 
always encouraged the development of wireless 
in India by pruatc enterprise and it is to this 
souice that India must look in tin* immediate 
future for mtcinal radio communication There 
are two most promising lines of development, 

VIZ . : — 

(a) Election of small sets either for speech 
or morse in distiicts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with tlie existing 
landlmcs. In this connection it may be remaiked 
that modern small radio sets arc cajjublc ot using 
either moise oi spi^ech at will and if used for 
s])ccch (an be operated by the ordinary dt'sk 
telephone instiumcut in daily use all over 
India. 

(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the tmrik tek'phone route between 
two cities which already liavc telephone 
facilities. 

Those will open up a now industry wliich 
if iiropcrly fostered would vary soon extend 
its sales outside the limits of India. There is 
no doubt that the inajoiity ot paits for small 
ladio sets could bo more cheaply manufactured 
in this country than they can be impoited and 
fiu-ther such an industry would find the right 
kind of skilled labour alicady in India. 

In the meanwhile a great deal of work has 
been done both as regards legislature and general 
organisation to clear the ground, witli the result 
that Government is in the position to exercise 
the completcst control over radio development 
while at the same time being able, because of its 
powers, to foster private enterprise to the fullest 
p(»siblc extent. 
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For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
(nember of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its flr*>t session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be : — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different aid discordant ele- 
ments tliat constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 


in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to bo imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of adirilnistra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, econoiric and Industrial 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur In Bengal. But 
the imion then effected was purely superfleisd ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1020 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
n the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as a protest against 
the llowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 
Turkey, the “fighting ” of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaiikat All were 
able in 1920 to got the Calcutta Special Congress 
to endorse their programme of “progressive 
non-vloleiit non-co-operation” which was 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to the Impribonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmcdabad Congress in 1921 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re- 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
Tax** campaign at Bardoli. The riots in Chau ri 
Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riots 


in 1921 during the Prince of Wales’ visit (see 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions. He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
is known as the Bardoli Programme which sus- 
pended all the aggressive items of non-co-opera- 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter- 
communal unity and khaddar. Soon after, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested lor sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

This turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the All-India Congress Committee appoint- 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the county and in October, 1922, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offer obstruction to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme. A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties at the Gaya Congress. The 
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anti'Cotincil Party won the day, and the Connci- 
litei, led- by the ConRiess President, Mr. C. B. 
Das, formed the Swarajya Party In order to 
push their own Council programme. The Swa- 
rajya Party by Its continuous propaganda 
gained considerable support in the country.! 
The No-Change Party seeing the trend of public I 


I opinion got the Congress to lift the ban on Coun- 
cil entrj . The Swarajists secured a large 
I number of seats in various provincial Councils 
and in the Asseiubly. The annual Congress at 
Cocanada, und^ the presidentship of Mr. 
Mahomed Ali, ^ut an end to the Council entry 
controversy. 


THE CONGRESS IN 1924 25. 


The Congress had an eventful career in 1924. 
Mr. Qandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
of a serious form in the Yerowda Jail, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im- 
mediately, the No-Changers revived their 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. In 
the meanwhile the Swarajists in the Assembly 
and in the C. P. and Bengal Provincial Councils 
managed to get the respective budgets rejected. 
This, preceded by their refusal to take office in 
Bengal and C. P., appealed to the popular 
imagination. The scene of activities suddenly 
changed to Juhu near Bombay, where Mr. 
Gandhi had gone for his convalescence. He 
invited Messrs. C, R. Das and Motilal Nehru, 
the Swarajist leaders, to discuss the political 
situation. Political India was in a fever-heat 
and was indulging in speculations of all sorts 
over the Council entry question. After nearly 
six weeks’ discussion, in May, 1924, Mr. Gandhi 
in a statement to the Press definitely dissociated 
himself from the Council Programme and the 
Swarajistobstructivepolicy, while the Swarajist 
leaders In a separate statement defended their 
jpoUoy . Public controversy again centred round 
the Oouncil question. The differences culminat- 
ed in June at Ahmedabad when Mr. Gandhi 
succeeded, against Swarajist opposition, in get* 
ting the AU-lndia Congress Committee to endorse 
his policy of excluding Swarajists from that 
body. Though at the same meeting he subse- 
quently got the original decision rescinded, he 
shocked the Swarajists by his spinning resolu- 
tion which made it incumbent on the Swarajists 
and No-Changers alike to send 2,000 yards of 
handspun yarn every month. The Swarajist 
protests were of no avail. 

The Bengal Ordinance. 

In the meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
with the sanction of the Governor- General pro- 


mulgated an Ordinance in order to check the 
forces of the growing revolutionary movement 
in Bengal. Under this Ordinance and under 
Regulation III of 1818 they effected several 
arrests including a few Swarajists. Mr. C. R. 
Das at once set the cry that the Government 
of Bengal, feeling the growing power of the 
Swarajists, got the Ordinance promulgated only 
to suppress the Swarajist movement. He, 
therefore, appealed for unity in the country to 
fight the Government. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a series of consultations 
with the Swarajist leaders, drew up what 
is now known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
by which Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the 
non-co-operation movement and to recognise 
the Swarajists as the accredited representatives 
of the Congress on legislative bodies, while 
in return the Swarajists agreed to his 
spinning franchise which laid down 2,00h 
yards of hand-spun yam every month as the 
subscription to Congress membership instead 
of the four annas a year as decided by the 
Nagpur Congress. 

The Belgaum Congress. 

The Congress which met at Belgaum during 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi’s presidency 
was a tame affair. It endorsed the Bengal Pact 
and changed its franchise to 2,000 yards of charka 
yarn every month as above referred to. The 
Congress also condemned the Bengal Ordinance 
and supported Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehru 
in the view that it was directed against the 
Swarajists. Among the other resolutions passed 
by the Congress was one suspending the non- 
co-operation programme. Thus the movement 
received Its final burial at the hands of the very 
author of its being. 


THE CONGRESS IN 1925-26. 


The policy of the Congress executive during 
the fijst half of 1925 was one of aimless drift. 
The death of Mr. C. R. Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi promptly went to 
their rescue and helped to stay the rot that 
was setting in among them. Emboldened by 
their revived strength they got the A. I. C. C. 
in September to declare the Swarajists the 
accredited mouthpiece of the Congress in the 
various Legislatures. The orthodox non-co- 
operators suffered a thorough rout when at 
the end of the year the Swarajists’ political 
programme was formally adopted by the Cawn- 
pore Congress. Of a more far-reaching cha- 
racter was the split that occurred in the ranks 
of the Swarajists themselves at Cawnpore 
Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar from Bombay and 
Dr. Moonje from the C. P. registered their 
emphatic protest and resigned their seats on 
the Legislatures professing thereby to liberate 


I themselves from the Swarajist obligations and 
desiring to be free to propagate their own cult 
of responsive-co-operation and acceptance of 
office. Speaking at Cawnpore, Pandit Nehru 
announced that if Government failed to res- 
pond to the “ national demand ” the Swarajists 
would withdraw from the Legislatures and 
let the Congress Committee draw up a program- 
me on which to fight the next general elections. 

The wished-for happened. Government 
failed to perceive the soundness of the Swara- 
jists* demands. With considerable theatrical 
effect the Swarajists executed their threat by 
walking out of the Legislatures in a body. 
This gave them material for boasting on their 
determination, self-respect, patriotism and 
what not. The saner section of the country, 
however, strongly criticised their childish 
behaviour in having let slip their opportunity 
to serve the country when important measures 
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considered in the Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils. The Responsive Go-operators, who 
had in the meanwhile strengthened their posi- 
tion and secured appreciable support to their 
creed of co-operation when possible and oppo- 
sition when necessary, led the country’s attack 
on the Swarajists. The Responsivists exposed 
the inconsistency and barrenness of their past 
practice and future programme. It became 
really hot for the Swarajists whose leader 
moved heaven and earth ostensibly to bring 
about a lasting understanding between the 
two wings of the Swarajists but really to stifle 
the expression of differences of ojnnion. Even- 
tually, the leaders of the two schools of thought 
met under the auspices of the peace-maker, 
Mr. Gandhi, and evolved what was known as 
the Sabannati Pact. According to it Swara- 
jist members of Legislatures were to be per- 
mitted to accept ministerships provided suffi- 
cient power, initiative and responsibility were 
given to them — what constituted the power, 
initiative and responsibility to be determined 
by the Swarajists in their respective legisla- 
tures. The Pact met with considerable opposi- 
tion from Bombay and Madras Swarajists who 
took the Pundit seriously to task. It was 
natural, therefore, that the All India Congress 
Committee which was convened to consider 
the Pact refused to ratify it, thereby enabling 
Pandit Nehru to regain his losing hold over his 
followers. This once again estranged the Res- 
jionsivists who deflnitely and finally broke away. 
They complained against the “ breach of faith” 
of Pandit Nehru in regard to the Sabarmatl 
Pact. This evoked the retort from the ortho- 
dox section of the Swarajists and their leader, 
with the result that an unseemly controversy 
tore the country into two halves. Mr. Gandhi, 
who at the conclusion of the Cawnpore Congress 
had Imposed on himself the vow of silence for 
full twelve months, and his no-change followers 
looked on silently. 

Meanwhile, the Liberals made a determined 
effort to win the country to their view of think- 
ing and strove to organise a party which could 
Include among its members right thinking and 
reasonable men pledged to constitutional agita- 
tion for securing responsible self-government 
Messrs. Jinnah, Pandit Malavya and other 
politicians all over India signed the creed of 
this new party which was designated the Indian 
National Party. The Responsivists too signi- 
fled their sympathy with the move although 
they refused to give up the name of their party 
in favour of the new one. 

About this time, Lala Lajpatral, ex-President 
of the Congress and erstwhile Swarajist, returned 
from Geneva and forthwith announced his 
disagreement with the tactics of Pandit Nehru 
and his satellites. He betrayed a marked par- 
tiality for the cult of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
and practically cut himself loose from the Swaraj 
Party forming another party within the Con- 


gress called the Independent Congress Party. 
In this the Lala was actually supported by 
Pandit Malavya. Mr. Jayakar too showed his 
leanings towards this move. 

When the country was thus in the throes 
of a confusion arising from warring parties 
and rival propagandas, the general elections 
were fast approaching. Parties and principles 
were forgotten and personalities held up for 
criticism, ridicule and even contempt. Mr. 
Gandhi was still a complacent spectator. The 
elections came and went. Generally speaking 
the Swarajists were ousted. Their strength 
was reduced in the C. P. and Bengal which were 
their former strongholds. Similar was their fate 
in the Assembly. Athough they did better in 
Madras, thanks solely to the Herculean efforts 
of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the President-elect 
of the Gauhati Congress. The Liberal principles 
were adequately vindicated by the election re- 
sults in the U P. What with the defeat sustained 
by the Congress nominees in the elections and 
the growing strength of the communal organisa- 
tions owing to the ill-feeling brought about by 
the assasination of SwamiShraddhanand,the well 
known Hindu reformer, by a Mahomedan fanatic, 
the premier political organisation in the country, 
namely, the Congress, lost its prestige consider - 
ably. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 4l8t session 
of the Congress was held in Assam during Christ- 
mas week in 1926. Messrs. Jayakar and Lajpat- 
rai refrained from attending the Congress. 
Mr. Gandhi took little part in that portion of 
the deliberations which affected the relations 
between the Swarajists and the Responsivists. 
After much heated discussion the Congress set 
its face against the acceptance of minister- 
ships or other offices in the gift of the Govern- 
ment and approved of the policy of rejection 
of budgets and refusal of supplies until a response 
to the “ national demand” was forthcoming 
and until the Bengal detenus were released. 
On the other hand, the Congressmen In the 
Legislatures were allowed to introduce measu- 
res for the healthy growth of the national life, 
the advancement of the agricultural and indus- 
trial interests of the country and for the protec- 
tion of the rights of labourers. The political 
educAtion of the masses, the popularisation 
of the spinning wheel and Khaddar and the 
promotion of inter-communal unity were also 
resolved upon. A resolution reintroduced the 
clause relating to the habitual wearing of Khad- 
dar by all Congressmen The hardy annual, 
in the shape of a resolution setting compie'te 
Independence as the goal of the country was 
opposed by Mr. Gandhi himself, and turned 
down by a large majority. The Congress fought 
shy of Hlndu-Moslem dissensions although they 
had assumed serious proportions during the year 
and relegated them to the working Committee 
of the Congress. 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 {vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth ot 
the National Liberal Federation which has. since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Bancrjee 
presiding. The federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congiess formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

The ninth session of the Indian National 
Liberal Federation which met at Akola in De- 
cember 1920 had a more than oidinary signi- 
ficance. The cncouratring results obtained by 
the Liberals at the elections and the dawning 
of wisdom on an infiuential section of the .Swaifi- 
jists, which showed a tendency to see eye to 
eye with the Llbeials, contributed to this state 
of affairs. In a forcible and convincing addiess 
8ir P. Sivaswami lyei, the President, appealed 
for the adoption of a political policy in India 
that would be able to satisfy the Statutory 
Commission that the country had fulfilled its 
part of the bargain He urged the Goveinnient 
to deal with the Indian nation generously. He 
reviewed the results of tlie elections showing 
thereby that the Swarajist policy had iittcily 
failed. Dealing with Hmdu-Moslcm difiei cnees 
he said the only solution to the situation was 
the strict enforcement of the law together with 
careful consideration by the leadeis of the 
communities of the ehief j^jints of fiiction 
“ While it IS not possible tor the Tiiberal Paity 
to sacrifice its convictions or merge itself in 
any party which differs in essential puiiciples”, 
he concluded, “we are prepared to co-oiieiate 
with other parties wherever it is possible foi 
us to do so on particular questions ” 

Several important resolutions were adopted 
by the Federation. The hope was expi eased 
that the conference between the delegates of 
the Government of India and of South Afiica 


might result in the lepeal of the Colour Bar 
legislation and secuie for the Indian settlers 
fiee and lull citizenshlj) lights. It was urged 
that Indians settled in any part of the British 
Em])iie should be accorded their iightful posi- 
tion as equal subjects of the King. A strong 
juotest was entered against the continued deten- 
sion of many persons in Bengal under the Ciimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act of 192r) and their 
lelease or trial undei the oidinary criminal law 
was demanded Another resolution deploicd 
the estrangement ot Hindu-Moslem relations 
exhorted both the communities to make cainest 
and sustained elfoits to bring about a better 
understanding and urged Goveinnient to see 
that the law was enforced with firmness and 
strict impartiality in all matters likely to 
engender a communal fiiction 

Sii Moiopant .Toshi, ex Biesident of the 
Fedeiation and foimeily Home ^Member of the 
C. P. Goveinnient, moved a losolution mgmg 
the necessity foi a levisum of the piesent con- 
stitution of the (’ential and Pioviiicial Govein- 
ments on the following lines India should be 
accorded the same status as the Dominions ; 
the Council of the Secretary ot State foi India 
should be abolished except m resjiei t ot foieign 
affairs and defence for a tiausitoiy ]>eiiod; 
the Secretary of State in i elation to tlu' Govi'rn- 
ment of India should occupy a position analo- 
gous to that of the Secretaiy ot State for the 
Colonies to the Dominions, the Governoi- 
Geneial-iii-Council should hi* lesponsible to the 
Legislative Assembly in the whole sphere of 
internal (ivil administration , Provincial Gover- 
noi.s should be resiioiisible to the resi»ectivo 
Legislative Councils and Governois should be 
constitutional Governois, Indians should be 
tiained for and freely admitted to all aims of 
the defence, the J^egislativc Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils should Ix' wholly ^elected 
bodies with due piovisioii foi the protection 
of impoitant minoiities. 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 
being in 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalraans at that time for an effective 
organisation to protect their communaiinterects. 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
under the Minto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League. Its original 


objects were the nromotion of loyalty to Biitish 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects of the League. Moslem opinion slowly 
advanced : and in 1913 the securing of self- 
government within the British Empire was in- 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
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fill and influential body in 1916 and lOl'i, and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the JChllafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 1924, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr 
.Tinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924 
'I’he Lahore session practically did nothing else* 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The Delhi Session. — The league which had 
been dormant for a juettv long time was gi\en 
a tilli]) by the Aligarh Session m 192.^) when Sit 
Abdut liahim in a viiile speech stirred the 
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Mussalmans to an increasing realisation of their 
lights and duties. The 18th session which met 
at Delhi during December 1926 followed in the 
wake of Aligarh and tackled several questions 
of importance. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, who presided suggested a Hound Table 
Confer cnee between selected lepresentatlves of 
the Congress and the League to discuss inter 
aha the question of adequate le presentation of 
the Mussulmans in the Assembly, the Councils 
and othei ])ublic bodies. Mutual toleration and 
ies])e(t toi one another’s feelings was the remedy 
suggested by him for communal ill-feeling. 
The pimcipal resolution ot the session, moved 
by Mr M A. .Jmnah, asked for the immediate 
appomtinruit ot the Statutory Commission for 
the toimulation of a scheme to place the Indian 
constitution on a sound and peimanent basis 
with pioNisions for automatic pi ogress to esta- 
Idish full ies])onsible go\cinment in India. 
The resolution piovided a number of safe- 
guaids toi tile IMahomedaus and suggested de- 
Mces foi th(‘ adjustment of details. Other 
lesolutions dealt with the i dense of the Bengal 
detenues, Indians in South Africa, etc. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat CommiUee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All -India 
Congress Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Khilafat and Non-co-operation. Messrs 
Oandlii and Shankat AH started this organi- 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to 
capture the Congress. The object of the Com- 
mittee was stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat “wTongs.” As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainly led by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the “exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam,” had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them in securing their rights. 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat AH 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co- 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support. The Khilafat Committee, with the 
huge funds at its disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ration programine was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to It, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Pupjab wropgs. 


With the deposition oi the Khalifa last year 
by the Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee tc Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
w’as reiideied lively by Mr Hazrat Mohani 
wliosc speech strongly ciiticlsing Sultan Ibn 
Sand was subsequently expunged The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conteieiiee under the Pre- 
sidentship of ]Mr Abdul Kalaui Azad condemned 
the Biitish policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Tuiks w'ent to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

Since then one heaid little about the public 
activities of tlie Committee, although much 
of its domestic quarrels engaged the attention 
of the public. As these lines go to press, the 
annual session of the Conference had not met. 
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Governor-General in Council that he should 1 
ratify the Draft Convention conceining work-' 
men's compensation foi occupational diseases." 

Annual Budget. 

The annual llailway Budget was presented 
on 18th February in the Assembly by the Bon. 
Sir Charles lnn(\s and in the Council ot State 
by the Hon. Sii Clement Ilindlcy, Su Charles 
said the Hallway Standing Finance Committee 
had been taken into the fullest confidence ot 
Government and had given gieat assistance 
in framing the Budget. The financial icsults 
of 1924-25 disclosed that the actual gain from 
commercial lines turned out to be 111 cioies, 
representing a letuin on the capital at chaigc 
on State lini's of .5*85 per cent, that the rontiibu- 
tion to gem'ial levenues, which was anticipated 
to amount to Bh. 085 lakhs, gross, or Its 564 
lakh.s net, had actually been Rs. 799 lakhs gross 
and Its 078 lakhs net, and that instead of the 
estimated flguie of Bs 410 lakhs, Ks. 638 lakhs 
had been tiansfcned to the lailway leseives 
According to the revised estimates for 1925-26 
the net gain from commeicial lines was Hs 10'45, 
instead of the estimated flguie of Bs. 10 80, but 
the gross receipt from eommeieial lines vveie 
expected to bo Bs. 99*81 crores, which would 
mean a decrease of Rs 153 lakhs compared with 
the Budget flguie, while working expenses and 
interest charges would be Rs. 89 36 croies, 
or Rs. 118 lakhs less than piovlded for in the 
Budget. The estimates for 1926-27 anticipated 
gross receipts of Rs 3 02'58 crores fiom commer- 
cial lines and gross expendituie including inter est 
charges of Rs, 92*13 croies leaving a gam from 
commercial lines of Rs. 10*45 crores. After 
deducting the anticipated loss on strategic lines 
the net gain woiid be Rs. 871 lakhs. The general 
revenues would take a gross contribution of 
Rs. 760 lakhs and a net eontiibution of Rs. 601 
lakhs and Rs. 270 lakhs would be tiansferred 
to the railway reserves. I'ho Budget and the 
demands for grants under it were passed save 
for certain cuts made in the demands in order to 
diaw special attention to the Assembly’s piote.st 
against the Lee Commi.ssion concessions, its 
insistence upon Tndianisation, the need for 
reduction of third class fares and the grievances 
of railway subordinates 

The General Budget was presented on Ist 
March in the Assembly by the Finance Member 
and m the Council of State by the Finance 
Secretary. The Finance Bill provided for the 
abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty The Budget 
aetuals for 1924-25 showed a suiphis of Rs. 580 
lakhs, or nearly Rs 109 better than expected a 
year ago. The increase chiefly arose from 
settlements between the Army Depaitment and 
the War Office and to an increase in the yield 
from railways. Indian foreign tiade in the flist 
10 months of 1925-26 had amounted to Rs. 4964 
eroies, or only Rs. 17 crores less than in the 
corresponding period of the y)reccding year 
The visible balance of trade, including private 
imports of treasure was in favour ot India at the 
end of January to the extept of nearly Rs. 86 
tjrores, as compared with Rs 42 eiores a year 
ago. Rupee sterling exchange had been per- 
sistently strong throughout the year and there 
had been a remarkable absence of monetary 
stringency The total revenue and expenditure 
in 1925-26 were expected to be Rs. 1,31^35 and 


Rs. 1,30,05 respetivCly, leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 130, against Rs. 24 lakhs in the Budget. 
This included four large items in the nature 
of book-keeping transactions The anticipated 
surjilus would normally be applied to the reduc- 
tion 01 avoidame of debt, but (Jovernment pro- 
jioscd to devote Rs. 50 of it to the foimation 
of an Areliacolgical Fund wliidi would enable 
the Aieliaeological Deiiaitment to tiame a 
consideied jiTogiamme foi a seiics of yeais 
and to tiain young men for it, tlici e being framed 
to control tin' Fund a Bouid of Tiustees some- 
what on the lines ot the Trustees of the British 
Mu.seum (The Assembly lefiised its assent to 
this proposal.) 

Having shown the exceedingly favourable 
complexion ot the Ways and Moans position, 
and the icduction of net biidgctted military 
expendituie foi 1926-27 to Jts 54,88 a lediic- 
tion of Rs ] ,37 lakhs i ompaicd with the pieced- 
iiig yeai the kinanee JMember showed lor 1926-27 
an estimated leveiiue of Rs 1 3.j,43 lakhs and 
expendituie Rs 1,30,38 lakhs, theic thus being 
a surplus ot R.S 3,05 of which Rs 1,75 went foi 
the abolition ot the Cotton Excisi' Duty Goverii- 
inent jiroposcd to ticat th(' whole siirplus as 
reeiiiient ami to ayiply the disposable Rs 1,25 
lakhs to the luithei icdmtion ot Piovincial 
< ontiibiition the relict given being for Madias 
Rs 57 lakhs, IJ V Rs 33 lakhs, Punjab Rs. 28 
lakhs and Burma Rs 7 lakhs, 'riicie was much 
satisfaction at the tavoui able condition of Indian 
llnances thus di.sdoscd and the Budget went 
thiough both Houses without seiious eiiticisiii. 

' The session saw the passage into law of 
se\ eial impoi tunt legi slativ e measiii es. Among 
these was a Bill foi punishing contempts of 
courts. Anothei eoiisohdated the law in regard 
to naturalisation m India. Several Bills giving 
effect to iccoinmendations of the Civil Justice 
Committee weie j)asscd Two Bills weie intro- 
diieed to im])leinent lecomiuendations of the 
Indian Bar Committee, the one being passed 
and the other lefencd to Select Committee. 
A Bill to amend the Indian Divoiee Act was 
passed Government negotiated a very impoit- 
aiit Bill foi the icgistration and regulation of 
Trade Unions. 

The session roneludcd with a farewell 
speech delivered by H. K the Viceioy to a joint 
session ot both Houses on 25 March. 

The Autumn Sesson. 

The Indan Legislature met in Simla on 
17 August for its usual autumn session and 
were impiessively addressed by His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy (Baron Iiwin) at a joint 
meeting on that day. The session continued 
until 2nd Seyitember and during It a consider- 
able ambunt of miscellaneous oflicial legisla- 
tion was passed but the most impoitant ques- 
tions debated weie the report of the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, which had been 
published in the pieceding February, and 
the Government Ciirieney Bill framed for 
the puriiose of stabilising the rupee at one and 
six gold according to one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Cuiiency and Finance, published on 4tU Au- 
gust. 
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Among miscellaneous in liters of interest 
was a resolution by Maulvi Sayed Murtuza 
Sahib Bahadur recommending the abandon- 
ment of the Andaman islands as a penal settle- 
ment This, alter lengthy discussion, was 
thrown out by 43 votes to 20. An official 
measure to piovido for the constitution of 
Bar Councils in British India an out-come 
of the Indian Bar Comiuittce appointed by 
Covernmeut in 1023, was jiassed. The Legi-'’" 
lative Assembly on 1st September adoided 
without a division a motion advanced by Mr 
Naoioji Dumasia lecommending immediate 
stops to lemove the existing disqualification 
to the admission of women as membeis 
oI that House. 

The outstanding features of the debate 
upon the Tax.ition Jmjinij (!ommittee icpoit 
vveie an illuminating leview by the Hon the 
Tmance Member of some of its leading [loints 
and the gencial lefnsal ot nnoiiicial members 
of the House to (‘\piess their \iews upon it. 
Sir Jtasil JUaekett moved a lesolution lecom- 
mending the Cov einoi-Ccncial m Coumil 
“ to take into consideration the reiioit of the 
Indian 'taxation Inqiniy Committee ” This 
piocednic was adopted in tulillment of (lov- 
cinment’.s pledge that Covernment would 
not iorin their conclusions upon the lepoit 
until the House h.id had an opportunity ot 
detlaiing its views u])on it Sii Basil jiomted 
to the illuminating inaimci in wliich the Ite- 
jiort showed methods of taxation and its inci- 
dence to have elninged during recent years 
Thus, Land ileveniie lield a much smallei 
])Iace in ttie geneial scheme of taxation than 
foiiiierly and Customs a laigei one lleiieo. 
Budgets weie not neaily so dependent on 
the monsoon as foimeily Tlie Tinance JMeni- 
bei icgietted that the Committee had gone 
back on tlic views ot the I'lscal Commission 
against expoit duties on produce and thought 
it liad taken too nairow a view in saying that 
because the 'inportation of motor ears had 
inci eased tlie iccent high late ot motor import 
duty was justitlable Coveinment had, he 
said on the t^ommvttoe\ i ecommemlatiou 
appointed an oilieei to examine the whole 
(piestion of the jnoduition and distiibution 
ot salt ill India. He stiessed the indication.s 
in the Ileport of tlie impoitance of the fiscal 
iclations between tiio (kaitial and Provincial 
Covernments, sliowing how tlie llefoims had 
ehangi'd the old basis of those rclation.s and 
nitioduced India to all the problems of fedcial 
finance. “ The economic unity of India is 
an immense asset to hci and in my opinion 
is the essential condition of her fiolitical unity 
and development as a nation It must nevei 
be forgotten how easily and quickly mistakes 
in dealing with problems of federal finance 
and federal taxation might thi eaten this unity.” 
Detailing points in this eonneetioii Sir Basil 
showed the importance of a clear division 
between the ceiitial and provincial fields of 


fliiince and taxation and laid down as a first 
principle that ” central revenues cannot be 
called upon to raike any new concessions to 
any of the Provinces until we have fulfilled 
our primiry obligation of getting rid of the 
Provincial Contributions.” A letter in regard 
to the le vision of the existing settlement had 
been sent to all Provincial Govern merits and 
” once the levisioii has taken place, the Provin- 
ces mn.st realise that for the future they will 
be expected to stand on their own feet and 
must not look foi fnrthei subventions direct 
oi indirect fiom cential levenues.” 

Sir Sivaswamy Jyer, siicaking immediately 
afterwaids aigued that it would be very 
unwise of the Assomiily to commit itself m 
any way to any expicssioii of opinion upon 
the Coiiiiiiiftoo’h vaiious rcoommeiidatoii. The 
discussion would be laigcly academic, but would, 
if appiovul wcie expressed of the proposals 
irijuie, give Goveinnieiit vciy extensive power 
which was only too liable to be abused. IJn- 
olhcials were constitutionally unable to put 
lorwaid constructive financial pioposals, for 
which the lesiionsibility icstcd wholly with 
GovcTnincnt, and befoie criticising tlic Beport 
the House should therefoic await instructive 
pioposals from Govcinmcnt m accordance 
with it Diwan Bali-adur Kaugachariar moved 
the adioiirnmcnt of the discussion sine die 
and Mr. .rinuali asked Goveiiimeiit for a day 
after the meeting of tlie newly elected Assembly 
in the new year when unofficial members 
might send in a rcsoiitioii cxpiessmg their 
views The leadei of the House showed that 
as the lepoit was issued lu February there 
had been jileiity of time for its consideration 
and said that while he would be pleased at 
a latei date to arrange for the discussion of 
a lesolution if a giouj) in the House desire 
to bung one forwaid he could promise no other 
opiiortnnlty for geneial discussion. The post- 
ponement was agreed to. 

Tlic Cniiency (ilatio) Bill was introduced 
on 2 3 August the Finance Membei stating 
that Government had not yet foimulated 
their conelusions upon the whole rejioit but were 
bound by the requirements of financial 
and commcicial coiisideiatioiis to declaie 
without delay theii policy in regard to the 
latio. There was geneial agi cement that 
Govcinmeiit were right to lay the mattei before 
the House without delay, but innch complaint 
against the suggestion tliat the House should 
1)0 expected to debate it so soon after the report 
of the Commission had been issued and when 
the evidence and appendices belonging to the 
icport liad not or hardly become available 
and befoic the whole of the Goveriimet’s pro- 
po.sals on the lepoit weio befoic it. Diwan 
Bahadur Bangachariar, while warmly approv- 
ing Government’s financial policy, moved that 
the Bill bo circulated for public opinion and 
and alter some debate this was accepted. 
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Calcutta. 

Cooch Behai Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 fur- 
longs. — 

Mr. Gaulstan’s Gaurisankar (9st. 31bs.), 
Doble 

Mr Eve's The Count (9st. Tibs.), A. C. 
Walker 

Mrs. Pereira’s Dalkcster (9st. 41bs.), 

Morris 

Mr. Buiz’s Aborigine (9st. Tibs.), A. 
Harrison 

Won by | length *, neck ; 2i length’s ; Time. 
— 2 mins. 21 1-5 secs. 

New Year Plate Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. Eve’s The Bow (Sst. 81bs ), A. C. 
Walker . . . . 1 

Mr. Pannick's Hunting Moon (8st. lllbs.), 
Brown . . . . . . • • • • 2 


Mr. Avasia’s ^(^S. D. (9st. 41bs.), Barrett . 3 
Mr. Patel’s Belfcdere (Tst lllbs.), Edwards. 4 

Won by 4 length ; | length ; 1 length. 
Time — 1 min 1 4 2-5 secs 

Ronaldshay Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. The Maharajah of Mysore’s Affable 


(8st.;, Morris . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Eve’s Flaming Oibc (9st. Tibs.), A. C. 
Walker 2 

Mr. Pannlck’s Harvest Star (Sst. Tibs ), 
Brown 3 

Won by a neck ; 4 lengths Time — 1 min. 

14 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (8st. lOlbs), 
Dobie 1 

Mr. B-uiz’s Aborigine (Sst. lOlbs.), A. 
Harrison . . . . 2 

Mr. Eve’s Katerfclts (Ust libs.), Ritcliic . . 3 

Mr. Ephrauns’ Orange William (9st lOlbs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 5 lengths ; 1£ lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 2 1-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 J miles. — 

Mrs. Pereira’s Dalkcster (98t 51bs.), Moriis. 1 
Mr. Ruiz’s Aborigine (9st Slbs.),") 

Hulme. ( Dead 

Mr. Ruiz’s Unitoi (Tst lllbs. car., f heat. 2 
Tst. Slbs.), A. Harrioon. J 

Mr. Holland’s Janson (Tst ), Bona . . 4 
Won b> i length ; dead heat ; IJ lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 32-5 secs. 

Benesford Cup. Distance 1 J miles. — 


Mr. Pannick’s Keys It. Dark (9st. 51bs.), 
Brown 1 

Mr. Rossco’s Zabeth (Tst. 21b8. carried, Tst. 
81bs.), Cooper .2 


Mr. Bartul's Mandarin (Sst. Tibs.), Morris. 3 


Mr. Eve’s Lass O’Lomond (Tst. 121bs.), 


Perryman 4 

Won by | length ; ^ length ; li lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 2 3-5 secs. 

Maepherson Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr Eve’s School Boy (Sst 11b.), Brace . . 1 
Mr. Gaul.stan’s Ox. Trot (Sst lib ), Dobie . . 2 
Mr. Holland’s Janson (Tst,) Bona . . . . 3 

Mr. Rui/’s Unitoi (Tst. 91bs, carried Tst. 
lOlbs.), A. Harrison . . . . . 4 


Won by head ; lengths ; 1| lengths. 
Time. — 2 min. 34 3-5 secs 
Monsoon Cup. Div. I Distance about 1 
Mile.— 


Mr. Mcer Austins Medicine Owl (Sst. Tibs.), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Rose Prince’s Wahed (Sst. 41bs.), 
Edwards . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Yannick’s Anzio (Tst Tibs. car. Tst. 
Slbs ), Bond. . . . . . . . . 3 

Baron de Whartnen's Golden Grey (8.st. 
41bs ), .fackson . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by a short head, 11 lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time — 2 mm. 34] secs. 

August Cup. Div. 1. Distance about 1 mile. 

1 furlong — 

Col. Comdt Tonikinson’s Simon’s 

Mount (8st lllbs ), Bdwauls { Dead 
Mr Gogose’a Kinndarcc (Sst. 91bs ) ^ 1 

Northmore } heat 

Mr. Mein Austen’s Moresanity (Sst. Slbs.), 
Ringstead . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Evers Katgalla (Sst. Tibs.), Balfour . . 4 

Dead head, 4 lengths , 1 lengths Time. — 

1 min. 58 1-5 secs. 

Chester Cup. Distance about 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Galstaim’s True Giit (9st lib.), 


Dobie 1 

Mr. Gordon’s Elegant Boy (9bt. lib.), 
Barrett . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Dee’s One Step (Tst. Tibs), Flynn . . 3 
Mrs. Dee's Lussker (Sst. libs), Cooper . . 4 


Won by 1 length ; short neck ; 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 3 2-5 secs. 

The Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Green- 
finch (9st Tibs.), Stokes . . . . . . 1 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s L. S. D. (Tst. lOlbs.), 

O’Brien 2 

Messrs. Beg Mahomed and Ismail’s French 
Briar (9st ), A. C. Walker . . . . 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (Sst. 

41bs.), Dobie 4 

Won by a head, f length, neck. Time. — 

1 min. 30 3-5 secs. 

The Merchants’ Cup. Distance li^ miles. — 

Mr. J. C. Galstaim’s Dark Orient (Tst. 
laibs.), Dobie 1 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Sajjan I Tenth Plate. Distance miles. — 


(8st. 1211)8.), A. C. Walker .. ..2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Marmion 
(8st. 12lb8.), Stokes . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Jhmdally ^lahommed’s Jan (8st. 51hs.), 

A. C. Walker 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2^^ lengths, 2 lengths 
Time —2 min. 33 3-5 sees. 

King Emperor’s Cup Distance 1 mile. — 

H H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (9st 31bs ), 

A il Walker 1 

IT. H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affa- 'I 
hlc (9st 3lb8), Noithmore f Dead 

Mr A E Ephraum’s Orange William f 2 
(Ost. 31bs ), )Hulme J Heat 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gicen- 
flneh (Ost. 31bs ), Stokes . . . .4 

Won by | lengths ; dead heat ; 11 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 40 1-5 secs 

Wellesley Plate. Distance 11 miles — 

H. H the Aga Khan’s Quincy (Ost. 61bs.), 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Keep It Dark (8st Tibs.), 

L. Drown . . . . . . . . . . 2 

]\Ir. Eve’s lied Hawk (Ost. Olbs ), Kitchie 3 

Mr N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pie (Ost 61bs ), 

Hutchins .4 

Won by I length , a neck ; a head. 

Time — 2 min. 9 4-5 secs. 

Bombay. 

Wiiid.sor Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Heron (7st. lllbs ), 8. Black . 1 

Messrs. (J E. D. Langley ai\d Rhantidas 
Askiiran’s my Lord (Ost 61bs ), Burn . . 2 

Ml (’ N Wadia’s Castoi Biidge (8st. 
Tibs ), Black . . . . . . . 3 

Mr B B S ’h Wasp (8st.51bs), Townsend... 4 

Ascot Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H The Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Ardleii 
(8st. 8 lbs ), B. Stokes 1 

Mr. B. B. S.’s Bobalto (Ost.), Burn . . 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (Ost 31bs ), Keogh. . 3 

H. H Tlu! Maharajah of Bajpipla’s Brasidas 
(Tst. 13lbH ), Townsend 

Won by T length ; T length, neck. Time — 

1 min. 56 2-5 secs. 

Epsom Plate. Distance T furlongs. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Heron (8st 2lbs.), S. Black . . 
Messrs. G. E D. Langley and Shantldas 
Askuran’s My Lord (Ost. Tibs.), Burn 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Castor Bridge (8bt. 51bs.), 
Keogh 

Mr. B. H. Gahagan’s Whit Week (Tst. 51bs.), 
Sinnet 

Won by 2 lengths, lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 25 1-5 secs. 

26 


H. H. Maharajah of KolHhpur’s Marnion 
(Tst 81bs ), rryor . . . . . . , . 1 

Mr C K. Wadia's Cap-A-Pie (Ost. 2lbs.), 
Buckley . . . . . . . . . , 2 

H. H Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Andlem 
(8st. Tibs ), R Stokes . . . . . . 3 

Messrs Health and W. Bird’s Green Islet 
(68t. 121bs Carried 6st. 13 lbs.), Linnett 4 

W’on by neck short head, neck. Time. — 2 
mins. 0 4-5 secs. 

Danebury Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr V. lloscnthal’s Woocn (Tst. Olbs.), F. 


Black 1 

Mr. Vivian’s Eltonian (Tst. 21bs.), S. Black . 2 

Messrs. Health and M Nazmuddins’ Stone 
Marten (Tst Tibs.), C’laikc . . . . 3 

Mr R. H. Gahagan’s Whit Week ?(78t. Tibs. 
Carried Tst. 8lbs ), Pryor 4 

Won by 21 lengths, 1 length, 1^ lengths. Time 
1 min. 15 secs 

Tom le Mesurier Plato. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Bashcer Mahomnied’s Makikiyaraan 
(8bt lib ), Clarke . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H Maharajah’s of Bajpipla’s Momnoorv 
(8st lOlbs ), Townsend . . . . . 2 

Air A1 C. Patel’s Costa Rica (8st lllbs ), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . 3 

All. Dhunjlbhoy’s Aids (Tst. 21bs. Carried 
Tst. 4 lbs.), S. Black 4 


Won by Short head, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 1 iiiin. 21 1-5 secs. 

Dealer’s Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Air. Heath's Silver Thrush (Ost. Tibs.), 


Alonis . . . . . . • . .1 

All R. R. S.’s Julu (8bt. 5ibs ), Brace . 2 

Alessrs. Heatli’s and Kajinuddin’s Hawahi 
(8st Iblbs.), Clarke . . . . . 3 

Air. H AI Mahomed’s Bucknell (8st. lib.), 

C. Hoyt . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by IJ lengths, | length, neck. Time. — 

1 min. .50 4-5 secs. 

Bombay City Plate. Distance li miles. — 
Alcssrs. G. E. D. Langleys and Shantldas 
Askuran’s My Lord (Tst. 121b8.), Burn.. 1 

H. n. Alaharajah of Kolhapur’s Prey (Tst. 
1211)8.), R. Stokes . . . . . . . . 2 

Air. Kelso’s Harry Tate (8st. Tibs.), Keogh... 3 
Air. P. B. Avasia’s L. S. D. (Tst. 121bs. 
Carried Tst. ISlbs.), Brace. . . . . . 4 

Won by 6 lengths, 1 i lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 2-4 secs. 

Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Air R. R S.’s Greenfinch (Sst. 121b8.), 


Townsend . . • . . . . . . . . 1 

Air. Eve’s Eddy (Ost), A. C. Walker . . . 2 

Mr P. B. Avasia's Fille D’Or (Sst. Slbs.), 
Howell 3 
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Mr. Mar(iiil»* Husky (7st 81bs ), V lUack. 4 

Won by 2^ lengths, neck, liead. Time. — 

1 min, 12 2-5 secs 

Hajplpla Gold Cup Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Hairy Tate (8st 2Ibs.), Keogh . 1 

H. H Maharajah of Kolhapui’s Prey (7s{. 
lOlbs.), Pryor . . . . . . .2 

H. H. Mahaiajah of ISfysore’s Affable 
(7st. lOlbs earned 7 st. lllbs), Mon is . 3 

]\tr. R It 8 ’s GreeiiUuch (8st. 13Ibs ), 
Townsc'iid . . . . , 4 

Won l)y 1 length, IJ kmgths, 1 length 
Time —1 min 37 secs 

Dealer’s Plate. Distance 1 mile, — ■ 

Mr. Heath’s Silver Thnisli (Ust 71bs.), 
Morns . . . . . . .1 

Mr. li. 11. S.’s Zulu (8st 5 lbs ), lirace . . 2 

Messrs. Heath and Najmuddiu’s Hawam 
(Sst. 61 bs.), Charlie . . . - . . 3 

Mr. H. M Mahommed’s Bucknell (8st lib ), 

C. Hoyt .4 

Won by 1 1 lengths, i length, neck. Time 

— 1 min. .50 4-5 secs 

Bombay City Plate. Distmce 1| miles — 

Messrs. G. E. D. Langley and Fhantidas 
Askurau’s My Loid (7st. 12lbs ), Burn . 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kolhapui’s Piey 
(7 Ht. 12lb8 ), It Stokes 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (8st. 71bs ), Keogh 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s L S D (7st 12lbs 
Cariicd 7st. 13Ib.s) ,J W. Biace . 4 

Won by 6 Icngtln ; 11^ length , 3 lengths. 
'Time — 2 mins 72-5 secs. 

Innovation Plate. Distance 0 fuilongs. 

Mr It It H ’s Gieenflnch (8st. 121bs ) 


Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Eve’s Eddy (9st.) A. C. Walker . . 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Eille D’Or (8st 3 lbs ), 
Howell 3 

Mr. Marquis’ Husky (7st. 81bs,) C. Black . , 4 
Won by 2^ lengths ; neck ; head. Time. — 1 
mm. 1. 2-5 secs. 

Bombay Derby. Distance mi es. — 


Mr. Hussain Tamavi’s Dilawur (Ost 8lbs.), 


Barnett . . . 1 

Mr. Heath’s Silver Thiush (9st. 8lbs.), 
Morris . . . . . .2 

Mr M. M. Hooseiii’s Amara (7st. 12lbs.), 

It. Stokes . . . . . . . . . . 3 

S S Akkasahi'b Maharaj’s Kanze (78t. 

81bs ), McQuade . . . • . . . . 4 

Won by lengths , short head , ^ length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 51 4-5 scc^ 


Bajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Harry Tate (Sst. 2lbs.) Keogh . 1 
H.- n Mahaiajah of Kolhapur’s Piey (7st. 

10 lbs.), Pryor 2 1 


H H .Maharajah of Mysore’s Affable (7st. 
lOlbs Carried 7st. lllbs,), Moiiis . . 3 

Mr It II. S.’s Greenfinch (8st 131bs.), 
Townsend 4 

Won by 1 length; lengths, 1 length. 
Time -1 min. 37 sees 

GoJigh Memoiial Plato. DLst.incc 7 fur- 
longs — 

Mr II H, Gahagau’s liashash (8st 9lbs.), 
Keough . . . . .1 

MesHis M L Godg(‘ and by Khanji’s 

Khataf (8.st 13 Ib.s ) fver])crt . 2 

S. S. Akkasaheb Mali.iiaj’s Gosub (98t. 
2lb.s ), MeQu.ide 3 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Salioo (9st Olbs ) 


Moiiis . . . .4 

Won by 2-1 lengtlis ; length , neck. 
Turn* — 1 mm 35 secs. 

Colaba Cup Distance 1 mik' — ■ 

Mr K A Kazl’s Lucky Lad (7st Olbs), 

M( Qnad(‘ . . 1 

Mi E\e’s Peiietiate (7st .51bs ), C Hoyt 2 
Messis G L 1) Langh'V and Sliantidas 
A skill all’s (tuidlc Hill (7st 13ll)S.), 

Sii ret . . ... .3 

JMi Kve’s Talaat Bey (8st. Slbs ) A. C 
Walkei .. .4 

Won by 1 k'ligth , neck ; bead Time — 

1 mm 37 2-5 sees. 

Byciilla Club Cup I'lstanco 1? miles — 

Ml C N Wadia’s Maiylaud (7st 9 lbs 
('allied 7st lllbs), Ititehie . 1 

JHessis Heath and W Buds’ Grecai Islet 
(7st lOllis ), Claike . . . . 2 

Mr R 11 S.’s Robalto (8st lllbs ), Town- 
send . . , . 3 

Mr C N. Wadia s (nip-a-Pic (9st ) Bowlcy 4 
Won by shoit bead , slioit bead ; ne^k. 


Time —2 mins. r>9j secs. 

Tuif Clul) (Jup. Distance 1] miles — 

JI. 11. M<ibaiajah of Kolhapur’s Governor 


(7st Slbs ), It Stokes . . .1 

Ml Heath’s Mayiah (7st 7Ibs. Carried 
7st. Hlhs ), Clarke . . . . . . 2 

H. H Mahrajah of Rajpipla’s llaiity (8st, 
earned 8st lib.) Bamctt . . .. ..3 

Ml. Maik’s Vaziiiilmulk (7st, Olbs.), Towii- 
bciid . , . , . . . . . 4 

Won by short head, 2 lengths neck 
Aga Kliaii’s (’up. Distance U mile.s — 

Mr. C. Howarth’s Bonnie Lad (6st. Olbs. 

Caiiicd Gst lllbs.), Sin ct . .. .. 1 

Ml R. Lt S.'s Gieeullnch (Ost 71bs ) Bar- 
rett . . . . 2 

Mr. It. It. S.’s Ilobalto (8st. 4 lbs.), Town- 
send . . . . . . • . .3 

11 H Maliarajali of Mysore’s Affable (8st. 

13lbs ), Morris . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck ; 1^ length. Time — 

2 mins. 4 3-5 secs. 
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Free Handicap. Distance ^ mile — 

H. H. The Aga Khan’s AdDominiim (Ust. 

21bs ), A C. Walker . 1 

Str. 0 N. Wadla’s Torose (8st. r)lbs ) 

F Black . . ... 2 

Mr (jl. S Godfreys Shinj'led (8st 11b), 
’J’ownsend . . . .2 

AFr. E^e’s The Sliding Stone (Sst 31])s ), 
Jirace . . . . . 1 


Won by head ; lengths ; 2 lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 41 1-5 secs. 

Final Plato. Distance 11 miles — 

Mr Ayiib Asad’s Tiger King (Sst 12lbs), 
Townsend . . . . . . . 1 

S S. Akkasaheb Alahaiaj’s Kanze (Hst. 
71bs ), Alonis . .. . ..2 

Alessis lli'ath and W. Bud’s Mansoor Beg 
(8st Hlbs ), tlaike . . :? 

Air. Syed AInst.i])ha’.s Aial) Piimo (8st 
111)), McQnade ^ 

Won by shoithead ; 1 length , \ length 
Time— 2 mins 23 set s 

Poona 

Fipsom Cap. Distance G furlongs — 

Air 1) S Baive’s Hccia Mahal (Hst lib.), 
Howell . 1 

Alessis Heath and JSajmuddin’s Stone 
Alaitin (‘tst 31bs ), ('laikt' . 2 

H H. Aga Jvhaii*s AdDomiiinm (9&t 
3lb.s ). ClaiKe . . . . . 3 

Ml V A1 Wadia’s Toiose (8st 121bs), 
Bowb'y . . .4 

Won bv 1 length, heail, head Time — 

1 mm, 15 secs 

The Cnteiion Distance 7 furlongs — 

Ml TAe’b Dnk Tnipin (8st. 3lbs )» (! 
Hoyt . . 1 

All. Al. Begmahomeds AidU y (8.st. 2lbs ), 
Townsend . , . . . 2 

Air Clalstaun’s Speedy Alai qniss (9at 31bs ), 
Dobie 8 

H. H. the Alahaiaja of Afysoie’s Kadian 
(Hst 3lbs ), Ah'ekings . \ 

Won by 31 lengths , 11 lengths , shoithead. 
Time — 1 min. 31 sets. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance H miles — 


Air. C N. Wadia’s Cap-a-pic (9st. 2lbs ), 
Bow ley 1 

Mr. T. Al Thaddeus' Aborigine (Hst 71hs ), 
Barnett . . . . 

2 

Air. A. Fi, Ephranm’s Orange Wdliam (9st. 
71bs,), Townsend . . . . . 3 

H. H. Alaharaja of Kolhapui’s Alarmion 
(9st.), Brace . .... t 


Won by IJ lengths , length ; ^ length 
Time. — 2 mins, 36 secs. 
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H H. the first Aga Khan’s f'ommemoiation 
Plate Distance 1^ miles. Winner Us. 
7,500 ; second Bs 2,500, third Its. 1,250. 
Teims foi Aiabs in classes 1 and II. 


Mr Heath’s Alansoor Beg (7st, lOlbs ), 
Olaike . . 1 

AD Hussein 'Pamavi’s Dilawar (9st. 13lbs), 
Bainett .... 2 

All Heatli’s Silver Thrush (9st. l.llbs ), 
Bowley . . 3 

H. H Alaharaja of Eajpipla’s Peach Bitter 
(8.st 101 bs ), Townsend . . .4 


Won by \ length , 3 i length ; 2 lengths 
'Time — 2 mm 23 1-5 secs. 

'The Tuif Club Cup Distance about miles — 


H IF, the Afahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Aiabian 
Star (Gst 121 bs), Ihinkin . . . 1 

All Heath’s Alansooi Beg (Hst. lib ), 
Bowley . .. . . •• 2 

Mr B H (laliagan’s Hashash (Hst. lib), 
Howell . .. . ..3 

H H the Ahiharaja of Bajpipla’s Barity 
(Hst 3lbs ), Bum . ..4 

Won l»y I length , a head , 1 length 'I’ime — 

2 inin 5.i 2-5 sees 


The Atlantic, Stakes Distance Ij miles. — 

li H the ALih.iraja of Itajpijila’s Gardyloo 
(7st. 71bH ), Townsend .. .. 1 

Air C N Wadia’s Happy Elf (7st. 71bs,), 
F Blaik . . ..2 

AD J C. Oalstaun’s Pensacola (Ost), 

Dobie ... .3 

Air (r, D Hhutth'W'Oi til’s Tycho (Ost), 

Bainett . . . 4 

Won by 1 length , 2 lengths , \ length 'Time — 
2 mms 12 1-5 s('cs. 

Doncaster Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — - 

Mr. E\c’» Penetrate (7st. 5lbs ), C Hoyt . . X 

Ml. D. Al. Alottabhoy’s Footpedul (Tst. 
lllbs ), Howell . . . 2 

AD E S (io<]fiey’s Shinglt'd (7st 2lbs,), 8, 
Black . . . 3 

Air . Eve’s 'Talaat Bey (Hst. 9lbs ), .T. W. 
Braec . . . . . • 4 

Won t)y 1 length ; ^2 length , a liead. 'Time. — 

1 mm 54 .sees 

I The Lonsdale Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Air. Blyth’s 'Torose (Hst. lllbs ), Riley . . 1 

Air T. Al. Thaddeus’ Four Square (8st. 

lOlbs.), Hariisoii . . • . . . • 2 

Mrs F, Al. Garda’s Lady Tlieo (98t. lOlbs.), 

Ritehic .• 3 

H. H. the Alaharaja of Kolhapur’s Fair 
Slave (Tst Caiiied Tst. lib), S Black .. 4 


Won by 1^ lengths , 1^ lengths ; f length. 
Time. — i min. 16 4-5 secs. 
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Racing, 


Bangalore. 

MUler Cup. Distanrf' 7 furlonjis. — 

Mr. A. M. Khalraz’s Toss Up (8st Tibs), 

Barrett . 1 

Mr. M. Byan’s Poor Jiox (7st. 41bs ), 

Hoyt 2 

Messrs Wilson and Dawson’s Princess 
Jabby (8st.), McQuacle . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 Iciuith, a neck. Time. — 1 inin. 

32 sees, 

Ulsoor Clip Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr, G. A. Marsh's Drummer Boy (7Bt.31b8 ), 
Meeklnga , , , . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Jovlalty (Tat 121bs ), 

Flynn ..2 

Mr. Essajee’s Zara (ftst. 31bs.), Clarke . . 3 

Won by 4 lengths, ^ length. Time — 1 min. 

33 sees. 

Maharajah of Mysore’s Cui). Distance 
1 mile. — 

Mr. Roasoo’s Baalmazol (Tst. lOlbs ), 

Cooper 1 

Mr. J C. Galstaun’s Dark Oiient (8st. 121bs ), 

Dobie 2 

Mr. J. .r. Mnrpliy’s Bninliain Beeches (8st. 
5lb8,), McQuade 8 

Mr. A. M. Khaiiaz’a Toss Up (Sat 131bB), 
Ban ett . . . , . . . . . . 4 

Won by | length, neck, same. Time. — 1 min« 
43 4-r) secs. 

Merchant’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. A. M. Khalraz’s Rehearsal (lOst. 31bs.), 
Barnett . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. F. A. Banaji’s Hamadan Simri (Tat. 

2lb8.), (hooper 2 

Mr. Hoosain Abdoola’s Ahvid (7st lllbs.), 
Moris . . . . 3 


Won by IJ length; nock. Time — 1 min. 
54 secs. 

Yuvarajah of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 
mile. — 


Mr. E. R. Hartley’s Hill Star (Tst lOlbs ), 
Barrett , . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sir Darcy Lindsay’s Righteous (8st 4lbs.), 

Reynolds 2 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Knock Bracken (9st. 
Tibs.), Dobie 3 


Won by 3 lengths , 3 lengths Time. — 1 min. 

42 3-5 sees. 

Haji Sir Ismail Salt’s Cup Distance 6 fur- 
longs — 

H H. Maharajah of MysOt^re’s Happy Sinner 

(8st.), Morris 1 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Grosvenor Star (98t. 

Tibs), Dobie 2 

Mr. G. Marsh’s Mademoiselle Vite (Tst. 
Tibs.), Meeklpgs . . , , . , . , 3 


Won by i length; length. Time. — 1 min. 

16 3-5 secs. 

T. R. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 \ miles. — 

Mr. E R. Haitey’s Hill Star (Sst. 21b8.), 
Barrett 1 

Rajah of Bobill’s Plonk (Tst 31bs.). 
McQuade . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Essajee’s Zara (Tst. 91bs ), Clarke . . 3 

Won by 1 length; li length. Time. — 2 mins. 

11 2-5 secs. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance miles. — 


Mr Rosseo’s Prince Wahed (8st. 81bs,), 
Cooper . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr J J. Murphy’s Burnham Beeches (8st. 
61bs.), McQuade . . . . . . . . 2 

H H. Maharajah of Mysore’s Radium (Tst. 
Tibs ), Meekiugs . . . . . . . 3 


Mr. Khairaz’s Toss Up. (8st 131l)S ), Barrett 4 

Won by lengths ; head , 121eugths Time — 
2 mins 11 2-5 sec.s. 

Apollo Gup. Distance li miles — 

Mr. Patel’s Sannayet (8st 31bs.), Claike .. i 

Mr. Khairaz’s (’onfederacy (8st 41bs.), 
Barrett . . . . . . 2 

S 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj Bazzs (8ht.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by head ; ^ length. Time — 2 mins. 

13 secs. 

Baroda Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. Galstann’s Knock Bracken (9st 21bs ), 
Dobie . . . . . . . . 1 

Ml . Niijeiit Grant's Sunny Lady (8st lllbs.), 
Moriis .. . . .. ..2 

Rajah of Bobbili’s Happy Princess TT (8st ), 
Clarke . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length , 4 lengths. Time — 1 min. 

31 1-5 secs. 

Ootacamund. 

Governor’s Cup Distance li miles. — 
Raja of Parlakimadis* Stickfast (8st Tibs.), 


C. Hoyt . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Brave Queen H Me. Quade. 2 

Mr Marsh’s The Gaffer (8st. 41b.s.), 
Mcckings . . 3 

Mr. Yoonu’s Bosworth (Tat. 61 bs. Carried 
Tst. 8lbs.), Clarke . . 4 


Won by 3^^ lengths; IJ lengths; head. 
Time — 2 mins. 10 secs. 

Poona Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — • 


Mr. Hazamy’s Rasool (Tst. lllbs.), 

Morris . . 1 

Rajah of Bobbin’s Cloj Dance (Tst. Slbs.), 
Me. Quade . . , . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Makaiijl’s Macdonald (9st. 2 lbs.), 

Mcekings - . , . , . , . , . 8 
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Ml JoBhiBao'8 Amrin (0»t. lib.), 
Thompson . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1^ lengths, head, 5 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 28 1-5 secs 

Deomai Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 
31r. Hazamy’s I'arooq (Ost 9lbs.), 


liCoriis . .. 1 

Mr Datel's Wiki (’berry (7 st 2 lbs. Carried 
Tst 411)s ), ]\le t)uade . . . . . 2 

Mr. Nmjent Grant’s Fox Trot (8st, libs.), 
Bai ret . . . . . . . 3 

Mr Pater, s Hanayet (bat 121bs), M. 
Hoyt . . . 4 

Won by 1 \ lengths ; 1 length ; I length. 
Time — 1 min 47secs. 

Yen Lyar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Haja of Pailakimadis’ Stickfast (‘.)st 51bs ), 
Moi I i.s ... . . 1 

Mr Nurgent (Jrant’s Sunny Lady (9.st ), 
Hairt't 

Ml Yoonii’s Posworth (Ost ), PaJtajan 3 


Col. Lane’s White JlotK (8st Hlbs ), Clarke 4 

Won by 1 S lengths ; ] length ; ^ length. 
Time — 1 min 37 1-5 sees 

SKaganga (’up 

H H tlu' Maharaiah of INlysore’s Sible 


(Hst 1211)s), Morris . . . 1 

H H the INiahaiajah of Dhai’s Esme (7st 
9lbs ), (’ Hoyt . . 2 

H H tlu' JMaharajah of Kolhapur’s Shlitaj 
(1 1st ), Thompson . 3 

Kajah of Bobbilli’s Ap]>licate (7at. 6lbs ), 

M Hoyt . . 4 


Won by neck , head, 24 lengths. Time — 
1 iniu 23 4-5 sees 


Karachi. 


Sind 'Club Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. S C Woodward’s Two Gates (9at ), 
Capt Bernard . . . . . .1 

Major D W Bruce’s Weedkiller (lOst. 21bs ) 
Owner , . . . . . . . 2 

Mr H .1 McGee’s Tin Whistle (7st. 91ba ), 
Tymon . . ... 3 

Won by 1 length ; 8 lengths. Time. — 1 min. 

51 secs. 

Arabia Plate, Distance H niile — 

Mr. Vallange’s Barzan (8st lOlbs.), D. W. 
Balfour , . . - . . . . . 1 

Ft -Lt. Clarke and F.-O/C. W. Gore’s Cock 
Jlobin (9st lllbs), Capt Bernard .. 2 

Mrs. Laine Turner’s Master Malik (8st, 
91bs ), L. Jones . . . . . . .3 

Won by J length , 1 length. Time. — 

2 mins 26 4-5 secs. 


Rangoon. 

Kokline Cup, Distance 24 miles. — Steeple- 
chase. 

Mi.s. M. H. Ady’s Tooiat (14st 2 lbs.), Mr, 
Ady 1 

Mr. W J. Hartnoll’s Brownie II (148t. 

21ba ), Mr. Kaymond . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Fainwearther’s Pom Pom (14st. 2Ib8.), 

Ml Davil 3 

Macdoniiell Cup. Distance 14 mile. — 

Ml. J. A Ilobin’s Coro (8.st. 21bs.), Tha 
We 1 

Chan Gin Loung’s Little Toy (lOst ), Po 

Tim Hla 2 

Mr G. W Watson’s Cordon Rouge (Sst. 

21bs ), Tha We . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 5 lengths , 3 lengths. 


Rawalpindi. 

Stewards’ Cup. Dl.stanee 6 furlongs — • 

Capt. O’CairoH’s Bazzle (7st. 91bs ) Rox- 
burgh . . . . . . 1 

M Lindsay Smith’s Asian Princess (88t. 

lOIbs ) Flynn . . . , . . . 2 

(’ajit. {’onder and Capt Cox’s Golden Realm 
(7st. lOlbs. Gained 8st libs ) Aldridge. . . 3 

Mis Dudley Mathews’ Sweet Dream (7st. 

71bs ) Saye . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by If length, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 22 3-5 sees 
Punjab Army Cup, Distance about 24 miles. — 
Capt. Dujdal’s Queen of Kileash (list. 
lOlbs.) Owner .. .. .. . 1 

Ml Birmee’s The Lune (list. Slbs.) Owner 2 
Ml Giaham’s Prim (128t. lOlbs ) Capt. 

Newell 3 

Won by f length, distance 
Time — 5 mms 47 4-5 sees. 

Rawalpindi Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 
Major Hodgin’s Pamphylia (O.st 51bs ) Ram 


Chandra .. . .. .. .. 1 

Majoi Thynnes Ba Myaing’s (lOst 51bs ) 
Aldridge . . . . . . 2 

Capt, Bernard’s Web of Fate (9st. lOlbs ) 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Major Vanrenen’s Irish Love (8.st 8Ibs.) 
Fownes . . . . . . . 4 


Won by I length, Ij length, short head. 

Time — 1 min. 37 secs. 

Noi thorn Cup Di«fanco 1 mile. — 

(’apt Hatch’s Young Tara (8st. 61bs.) 

Flynn . . . 1 

Mr. Shaw’s Coroitation (7st. Slbs.) Tymon. 2 
Mr. BiijlaPs Delhi (7st 21bs ) Fownes .. 3 
Capt. Kelly’s Koh-I-Noor (Ost. 11b.) 

Marlad . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a head, i length, short head. 

Time — 1 min. 59 4-5 secs. 
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Patnan's Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. Thorne Pool’s Peiceptlon (9st. 121 bs.) 


Jones .. . 1 

Mr. Cox’s Eomblor (7st 7Ibs.) Balfour . , 2 

Capt. Carpentiois’ Clendor (9st. lOlbs ) 
“Marland .. .. .. ..3 

Major Vanrcncn’s Loving Cup ( 8 st 11 lbs ) 
Pownos . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1} length, head, length 
Time— 1 min 52 2-5 secs. 

Wills Chase, Distance 2^ miles — 

Major Misa’s Razelle Dazcile (9st 61bs 
Carried 98t. 131bs.) Wansborough Jones 1 
Capt. (ieorge’s Knacky Pox (12st 31bs.) 

Capt. Cox . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Birnies The Lucee (list 41bs ) Owner 3 
Won by a distance, same. Ko time taken. 

The Eye Cup. Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mrs. Dunlop’s Mick (54 yards) Owner 1 

Capt. Eve's Paddy (50 yards) Mrs. Eve . 2 

Mr. Manning’s 8 ky Sera pci (scratch). Mi^s 
Wadia ^ . 3 

Won by 10 lengths 4 lengths Time- 1 
min. 10 secs 

Secunderabad. 


Nizam Cup. Distance 1 mile — | 

The Rajah of Bobbili's Mint Hill (7st 41bs.) 
Corkill . . ... . 1 

Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Mr. T Harii- 
son’s Heatwave (9st ), Ash wood 2 

Mr. C. Vazo Cronan ( 8 st Olbs.), Howell 3 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths. Time --2 
min. 1 1-5 secs 

Fukhur-ul-Muik Cup Distance 7 fui longs — 

Mr. G. C. Kerl’s Applicable (9st. 121bs.), 
Flynn . . . . . . 1 

Mr A. Ally and Murtaza’s Fearless (7bt. 
4lbs.), M. Hoyt . . . . . . .2 

Messrs A. Ally and Murtaza’s Black Rock 
(7st. lOlbs.), Meckings 3 

Won by i length, 1 length. Time. — 1 mm. 

35 1-5 secs. 

Ephesus Cup. Distance 3 furlongs. — 


Major O. W. Godwin’s Van Guard, Miss 
Godwin . . . . . . .1 

Capt. G G. R. William ’.s Sense, Mis. 

Williams .. . .. ..2 

Mr. Maclachlan’s Kitty, Owner . . . . 3 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lei^gths between 2nd 
and 3rd. Time — 45 secs. 

Resident’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Nawab Mir Malrdi all Kh^in Bahadur’s San 
Fay ( 8 st, lOlbs), Herbert , . . , . . 1 


Capt. Sir the Rajah of Venkataglrl’s 
Gallopner Olliver (Sst. ISlbs,), Barrett . . 2 
The Hon. the Rajah of Bobbili’s Mint 
Hill ( 8 st. lOlbs ), Flynn 3 

Major .T. W. Falley’s Still Better (7st. Slbs.), 
Japhelt 4 

Won by 2 lengths , 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time . — 1 min. 44 secs. 


Peshkar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. Hiirgany’s Meazer ( 8 st. 61bs.), 
Howell 1 

Mr. Hoosain Abdoola’s Ahyid (lOst. Slbs.), 
Herbert . . . . . . . . .2 

Messrs. A. Ally and Murtaza’s Arab Knight 

(78t. 121bs ), Hoyt 3 

Mr S Gulam Mahomed Khan’s Toomar 
(7st.), Fownes .4 


Won by neck, 1 length, J length. Time. — • 

1 ruin. 39 secs. 

Neish Cup Distance 2J furlongs — 

Captain P. T. Pirie’s Chicot (list. 11b.), 
Owner . . . . . .1 

Capt H. W. B. Saunder’s Sky Rocket 
(list 31 lbs.), Mr. Clements .. .2 

Mr R. M. Neilson’s Ainah (128t. 81bs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . .3 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Time. — 34 
4-5 secs. 

Raceis Cup Distance 7 furlongs. — (Cup 
presented by Bulletin Press). 

Nawab Mir Malidi All Khan’s Lucy Carmer 
(lOst. 12lb8 ), Mr. Barker . . . . 1 

Messrs A R and V. S. Mudaliar’s Sugar 
Kilkite ( 8 st. lllbs.), Tpr. Lockwood .. 2 
Major E M. Dorman’s Polyorama (lOst. 

71ba ), Owner . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 3 lengths ; 3 lengths. Time —1 
min. 33 1-5 secs. 

Egyptian Cup Distance 6 furlongs. — (Cup 
piesentcd by Nawab Shaukat Jung). 

Mr S. G. M Khan’s Wireless ( 8 st. 121bB.), 
Dawood Khan . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Rao Bahadur Singh's Africa (lOst. 
5lbs.), Maj^r Walker J 

Capt. G. G. R. William’s Sense (Sst. 51bs.), 
Tpr. Lockwood 

Won by Ih lengths, 1 length. Time. — 1 
min. 29 secs. 

Quetta. 

A. G G’s, Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Major C. Newton Davis and Mr. Harvey 
Maravedi ( 8 st 71bs.) L. Jones . . 

Capt. Bernard’s Pussyfoot (Qst. 21bs). 
Owner 

Major C. Newton Davis’ Lantern (Ost. lib.) 
D, W, ^lalfour 
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Major H. C. Ciozien’s Peerivale (8st. 81bs ) 


J. Tymon . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 6 lengths, 3 lengths, 10 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 45 3-5 secs. 

Kalat Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs L Thorne (tool’s Perception (9st. 
lOlbs ) K Bona 1 

Major D. W Bruce and C. Newton Davis’ 
Toddy (Sst. 21bs.) Jones . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Wordward’s The Kniit (lOst. 21bs.) 
Capt. Beinaid .. .. .. ..3 

Saheb Jan’s Mujiloon (Sst. 71bs.) Akbar 
Ah 4 


Won by 3 lengths, H lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min. 30 4-5 secs. 


Abdul Sattar’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Major H Exham’s Brenock (list. 31bs.) 
Capt Bernard . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Khan of Ivalat’s Nigel (8st 41bs.) 

Tymon . . . . 2 

Mr H. O C Bland’s Miss Phil (Ost ) Bhat- 

too 3 

Miss A M. Amderson’s Ethoberga (Ost. 
121bs.) Cell Mathews . .. ..4 


Won by 0 lengths, C lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 50 1-5 secs. 

Waziriazam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
lilrs G. Dudley Mathews Home Spun (7st. 
.5lbs Carried 7st. Dibs.), 1). W. 
Balfour . . . . . . . . 1 

II. H. the Khan of Kalat’s Parisian (7st. 

4lbs.), J. Tymon 2 

Mrs. L Thornepool’s Perception (lOst. 
3lbs.), 11 Bona . . . . . . 3 

Majors D. W. Bruce and Newton Davis’ 
Toddy (Sst 3Ibs ), L Jones . . .4 

Won by 2 lengths ; ^ length , 6 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 46 3-5 secs. 

A. G. Glot’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H the Khan of Kalats’ Peerless (7st. 
lOlhs. Carried 7bt. lllbs.), Eerozekhan 1 

Mr Malik Kahim Gill’s Yakoot (7st. Car- 
ried 7st. 31bs.), Saye 2 

Sayed Khair Shah’s Mujloou (list ), 

Abdulla 3 

Mr. Abdul Hamid’s Gul I’ari (Sst. Carried 

Sst. 5Ibs.), Mr. A Ali 4 

Won by 4 lengths , 4 lengths ; 10 lengths. 
Time. — 1 miii. 48 4-5 secs. 

Baluchistan Chase. Distance about 2 miles 
over a stecple-chase course.- — ■ 

Mr. G. H. B. Wood’s Warrior (12st. 121b8), 


Owner . . • • • • • • • • 1 

Lt.-Col. G. P. Knott’s Kazzle Dazlie (list. 

21bs.), Mr. Anderson . . . . . . 2 

Capt. Prank H. llichard's L’ Amour (12st. 

21bs.), Mr Bland 3 

Col. B. N. Abbay’s Selected (lOst. 41bs. 
Carried lOst. Slbs.), Capt. Bernard . . 4 


Won by 15 lengths ; a distance. Time. — 
4 mins. 18 4-5 secs. 

Waziriazam Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Maj M Scott’s Eomance (Sst. 71bs.), Capt. 
Bernard . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. W Anderson and V. Bannerraan’s 
Toddy (Sst. 3Ibs.), it. Bona . . . . 2 

Mrs. L M. Thorne Pool’s Legacy (Sst. 51bs.) 

L. Jones . . . . . . .3 

Mr. L. M. Thorne Pool’s Perception (Ost. 
1211)8 ), JMr Phillips . . . . 4 


Won by 4 hmgths ; 3 lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 10 2-5 sees. 

Kalat Cup Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mrs. G Dudley Matthew’s Sweet Dream 
(7st 121bs.), J. Tymon 1 

H H the Khan of Kalat’s Nigel (lOst. 4lb8.) 
Mr. Phillips 2 

Maj'or D B Pidward's Man O’Frisco (7bt. 
3lbs.), L. Jones .. .. .. ..3 

H. H. the Khan of Kalat’s Poll (Sst. Olbs.) 
Mouloo . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by half a length , same ; fifteen lengths. 
Tunc. — 1 mm." 20 secs. 

Abdul Sattar’s Cup. Dustance round the 
Course — 

Mr S C Woodward’s Tlie Kimt (Ost. Slbs ), 
Capt. Bernard . . . . . . . 1 

H II the Khan of Kalat’s Peerless (Sst.), 
If'croz Khan . . . . . . . 2 

Messrs W. M. Anderson and A. Banner- 
man’s Toddy (Sst 121bs ), Mr, Anderson 3 

Mrs Ji. M. Thoincpol’s Legacy (Sst. Slbs.), 

L. Jones . . . .4 

Won i)y I length ; 5 lengths ; 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins 12 secs. 

Mysore. 

Yuvaraja’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Essajee’s Zara (Sst Olbs.) Clarke . . 1 

The Akkasaheb Maharajah’s Shiva Prasad 
(Sst ), Morris . . 2 

Mr. Khairaz’s Jovialty (73t. 3lbs.), ^ 

Flynn 3 

Mr. Essajee’s Maud “ B " (7st), C. Hoyt . . 4 

Won by i length ; 1 length ; 2^ lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 47 1-5 sees. 

Maharaja’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr Rossco’s Prince Wahed (Sst. 41bB.), 
Cooper 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore I 
True (Jracc (Sst. 41 bs ), Alorris >• Dead- 
Mi . Pariakimidi’s Stickfast (7st. J heat 2 

10 lbs.), Meekings . . . . J 

Mr Khairaz’s "foss Up (Sst. Slba.), 
Barrett 4 

Won by IJ; length, dead heat; length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 11 secs. 
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Ismail Sait's Cup. Distance miles. — 
Mr Kadum’s Klctitor (8st. Slbs.), 
McQiiade . . . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Durbar 
(Sst. 611)8 ), Meherjee . . . .2 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Confederacy (8.st. 11b ), 
Flynn .3 

Mr. Patel’s Sannayet (Sst. lOlbs.), C. 
Hoyt 4 

Won by ^ length ; i length ; % length. 
Time. — not given. 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 11 miles — 

Mr. E.ssajcc’s Zara (7st. Olbs ), Claike . 1 

Mr Pailakimidi’s Stickfast (9st. 121bs.) 
Akey .. .. . ..2 

The Eaja of Bobbili’s Plonk (7st. lllbs ), 
McQuade . . . . . . . 3 

Messrs. Maurice and Wright’s Bacchante 
(Ost. 3lbs.), Barrett . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length ; ? huigth ; 5 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 14 1-.5 sees 

Sirdar Lakshmikantarao Uis Cup. Distance 
1 mile — 

JMr. A. M. Khalraz'a Bcheaisal (9st 6lbs.), 
Barrett . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Patel’s Sannayet (Sst 6lbs.), C. 

Hoyt 2 

Mr. Hussain Abdulla’s Ahyld (7st 91bs.), 
Meekings . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Assajee’s Kooleb (Tst 121bs ). Clarke .. 4 

Won by 4 ‘lengtlis ; % length, J length. 
Time. — 1 min. 52 4-5 secs. 

Gwalior. 

Bajplpla Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Skinner’s Cultivator (Tst. 61b .), 

Ohasita . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Woodward’s The Knut (9st. 71bs.), 
Capt. Bernard . . . . . . • . 2 

H. H. The Maharajah of Dhar’s Kamala 
(lObt. 3lbs.), Aldridge . . . . . • 3 

Mrs. Dudley Mathew’s Homespun (7't. 
lOlbs.), Balfour . .. . ..4 

Won by neck ; same , same. Time. — 

1 min. 551 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Dietance 1 mile. — 

Col. Condcr’s Middleton (8st. 8lbs.), 

Aldridge 1 

Mr. Woodward’s Two Gales {9st. 121bH.), 
Balfour . . . • . . • • • • 2 

Capt. Bernard’s Pussy Foot (9bt. lOlbs.), 
Owner 3 

Won by \ length ; 3 lengths. Time— 1 
min, 4 3-5 secs. * 

Gwalior Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt. Farras’ Shady Lake (Ost. 51bs.) Ed- 
wards 1 


Mr Mottahbhoy’s Foot Pedal (9st. 12Ib8.) 
Purtooshigh . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Wood’s Eze (Sst. Tibs.) F. Black . . 3 
Capt. Eagan’s Sterlite (7st. Olbs.) Huxley 4 
Won by lengths, neck, short head. 
Time — Imin. 42 4-5 secs. 

Kolhapur. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. Vernons’ Unrully (Ost. 31bs ), Morns . 1 
Mr. llajon’s Luxmi (8st. 131bs.), Easton . . 2 
Mr. Heath's Island Lord (7st. 11b ), Ashwood 3 
Messi.s Nimbalkci and Ghorpade’s Cere- 
mony (7Ht. 51bs.), M Hoyt .. ..4 

Won by a head; 1] lengths; 2 lengths. Time— 

1 min. 2^ secs. 

Shri Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Cup. Distance IJ 
miles — 

Mr. Hazamy’s Farooq (6st. 91bs ), S. Black 1 
Mr. Hargang’s Belan (Ost 41bs ), Easton. . 2 
Mr. ■Rashid Saleh’s Goorjee (8st ), Meckings 3 
Mr Khadavl A. Rahman’s Sultan Beg (8st. 
9Ibs.), Townsend . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 8 lengths ; \ length ; head. Time — 

2 mins 23 secs 

Shrishahu Maharaja Memorial Gup. Dis- 
tance 1 mile — 

Mr. Barve’s Najian (9st.), Perkins . . . . ^ 

Rajmahomed Vazir’s Detective (7st 
121bs ), C. Hoyt 2 

H H Maharajah of Kolhainir’s Maxim (8st. 
71bs ), Barnett 

Rashid* Swedani s’ Mijrin (Ost 11b ),Mcquade 4 

Won by a nock , 1 length ; neck Time — 1 
min. 54 1-5 secs 

The Trades ('up. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Essajee’b Riverine (9st. 8lbs.) Harrison 1 

Raja of Venkatagiri’s Red Cockade (7st. 
81bs) Robertson 2 

Ml. Galbtaun’s Shari) Wariior (7.st. 12Ibs) 

S. Black 3 

Raja of Parlakimedi’s Stick Fast (8bt 
8lbs) Brown.. .. .. .. ..4 

Won by 2 lengths ; neck ; 11 lengths 
Time. — 1 mm. 42 4-5 sees. 

Shri Shivaji Maharaj Coiumemoration Cup. 
Distance 1 mile — 


Mr. Ahmed Hurgany’s Jehangir (7bt 6Ibs) 
Besham . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. Mahalla and Tookmachi’s Tavil 
(7Bt. elbs.) Corkill 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Maxim 
(8st. I3lbs.) Herbert . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Raynean’s Ainara (8st. Olbs ) Barrett 4 


Won by f length ; IJ lengths , a head. 
Time. — 1 min. 53 2-5 secs. 
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W. I. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Nawab Mir Mahdl All Khan Bahadur’s 
Longclet (7st. lllbs.) Thompson . . i 

H. H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Arrowy 
(9st. Gibs) Herbert 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Fail- 
Slave (8st 8lbs.) Stokes . . . . . . 3 

Won by 2 lengths; a head. Time. — 1 min. 

15 8-5 sees. 

Maharanl Cup. Distance 1 miles — 

Ml. liarve’s Success (8st lllbs) Barnet . 1 

Mr. Mahomed’s Hillal-ul-Zaman (9st. 71bs) 
Clarke . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Marshals’ Cheerio (Sst. 12lbs) 

Howell . . . . . . . .3 

H. IT. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji 
Piasad (Sst 41bs ) Herbert . . . 4 

Won by a shoit neck , H length. Time. — 

2 mills 28 secs. 

Mahainja Cup. Distance IJ^ miles. — 

Mr Barve’s Headstrong (7st) Beshman . 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapui’s King 
Pluto (Sst 181bs ) Heibeit . 2 

Ml Andrade’s Prince Hamcd (Ost 81bs ) 
Barnett . . . . . . . . 3 

Kawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s San Fay 
(8s b 181bs ) Thompson , . ..4 

Won by 4 lengths ; 1 length , I length 
Time — 2 min. 10 secs 

Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Mahomed’s Hilahizzaman (9st. 121bs) I 


Clarke . , . . . . . . . 1 

Mr S Mahalla’s Taimurhing (Sst 91bs ) 
Beshman . . . . . . .2 

Mr Mashal’s Cheerio (9st) Howell . . 3 

Messis Contiactor and Faraj Bin Banad’s 
Gatia (7st 21bs ) Japeth . . . 4 


Won by 1 length ; 2 length ; | length 
Time. — 1 mm. 53 secs 

Raja Narsinggirji Cup Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H the Maharaja of Kolhapui’s Shivaji 
Piasad (7st 181bs) Herbert . . . . 1 

Mr. B Mahalla’s Moosaad (Sst 121bs ) 
Howell . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Barve’s Success (Sst. 121bs ) Barnett . . 3 

Mrs. Rayneau’s Amara (Sst 71bs) T. Hill . . 4 

Won by li lengths; J length, neck. Time. — 

1 min. 58 secs ^ 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja Cup. Distance 

11^ miles. — 

Mr. Mahomed’s Postern (Ost. lOlbs) S. 
Black 1 

H. H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shevantl 
(7st. 41bs.) Beshman . . . . . . 2 

Capt. D’Arcy’s Lilac (Sst. 121bs.) C. Hoyt 3 

Won by lengths ; i length. Time. — 2 
mins. 22 secs. J 


Meerut. 

Meerut Chase. Distance 1 mile 5 furlongs. — 

Col. Comdt Tomkinson’s Miirulla (lOst. 
3ibs. Can led lOst. 121bs ), Mr. Brockie- 
hurst . . . . 1 

Major Misa’s Razzle Dazzle (Ost. lOlbs.), 
Ownei . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Wright’s Sandown (lOst. 31b8 ) Mr. 
Denehy 3 

Won by 5 lengths, 7 lengths. Time. — 3 
mins. 14 4-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 2 miles. — 

Cajitain George’s Knocky Fox (12st. lOlbs.), 
Captain Cieagh . . . . . . . . 1 

Major Misa’s Razzle Dazzle (lOst. 31bs.), 
Owner . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Wright’s Sandown (lOst. lOibs.) Mr. 
Carath * . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 24 lengths ; 3 lengths. Time. — 

4 mills 15 8-5 secs 

Goveinoi-General’fl Cup. Distance 11 miles. — 
Major Glendenning’s Milwood (Ost. 121b.s.), 


Piikins . .. . .. .. 1 

H H. Maharajah of Dhar’s Medina (Ost. 11 
lbs ), Dobie . . . . . . . . 2 

Colonel Hilyard’s Reflection (Ost lllbs.), 
Aldridge . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Woodward’s The Knut (Ost. 121bs.), 
Capt. Bernard . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by IJ lengths ; short head*,flj lengths. 
Time — 2 mms 18 8-5 secs. 

B. N. Bhargava (hip. Distance 11 miles. — 

Mr. Bar\e’s Najian (Sst. Slbs ), Huxley . . 1 

Capt Kelly’s Kohinoor (7st. Tilbs.), Ald- 
ridge . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Mashal’s Crown (lOst. Slbs ), Peikins. . 3 

Mr Abdulla Mara’s Rummah (Sst. 11b.), 
Dobie 4 

Won by 2 lengths ; 1} lengths ; IJr lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 1-4 secs. 

Meerut (’base. Distance 2J miles. — 

Col -Comdt, Tomkinson’s Murulla (lOst. 
Gibs ), (’apt. Creagh. 1 

Major Misa’s Razzle Dazzle (Ost. Slbs.), 
Owner. 2 

3rr. Wright’s Sandown (lOst. 2 lbs ), Capt. 
Arnold . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 3 lengths ; 3 lengths. Time. — 5 
mins 30 4-5 secs. 

Meerut Silver Vase. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Capts. W. N. Fairley and R. Teague’s Ara- 
bian Knight (9st.^31bs.), Bond . . . . 1 

Messrs. R. P. Sukla and Manmohan’s 
Beauty (Sst. lllbs ), Purtoosingh . . 2 

Col. Comdt. H. A. Tomkinson’s Invincible 
(Ost. Olbs.), Edwards 3 
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Capt. J. Douglas’ Red Dog (Sst. 41b8.)f 

Tymon 4 

Won by one and a half lengths ; one and 
a quarter lengths , half a length. Time — 

1 min. 30 3-5 secs. 

Meerut Military Cup. Distance IJ miles.— 


Capt. I\ Richards’ One Guinea (list. 71bs.), 
Mr. Bland 1 

Col. Comdt. H. A. Tomkinson’s Jazz Band 
(list. 71bs.), Owner . . . . . . 2 

Capt. T. R. Marshall’s Malborough King 
(Qst. Olbs ), Capt. Arnold . . . . . . 3 

Major Stanley Hobait’s Mr. Gallaher (lOst. 
Gibs.), Owner . . . . . . .4 


Won by three quarter lengths ; ten lengths ; 
twelve lengths. Time — 2 mins. 41 2-5 secs. 

Madras. 


Venkataglri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Ahmed Hurgany’s Bclan (Sst. Gibs ), 
Burgess . . . , . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Young 
Takrnt (7st. lllbs ), Thompson . . . . 2 

Mr Shantidas Askaran’a Sulike (7st. 31bs ), 
Houghton . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Hazamy’s Muntaha (Sst ), Orme . . 4 

Won by length , I length ; 1 length. Time. 

— 1 min 25 4-5 secs. 

Kirlampudi Cup. 

Mr. Pogose’s Betwixt (9st), Easton . , 1 

Mr. Gegg’s Gallopcur Oliver (7st 9 lbs.), 
Harding 2 

Earl of Shannon’s The Toddler (S.st. 10 lbs.), 
Meekinga . . . . . . 3 

Sir Ismail Sait’s Tim Amen (8bt 13 lbs.), 
Calder . . . 4 


Won by a short head, 21 lengths; li lengths. 


Time — 1 min 30 1-5 sees. | 

Ceylon Cup. Dislane(‘ 1 mile — 

Messrs. Wilson and M Dowson’s Princess 
Jabby (Sst. 7 lbs.), Harding .. . 1 

Maharajah of My.soie’s Radian (7ht. 5 Ib.s.), 
Thompson . . . , . . . . 2 

Mr. Pogose’s Betwixt (Sst. 8 lbs.), May . . 3 

Rajah of Bobbin’s Happy Princess II (Sst. 
Gibs.), Beasley 4 


Won by li lengths ; a short head ; a short 
head. Time.- 1 min. 43 4-5 secs. 


Cochin Cup. Distance Ij^ miles. — 

Mr. Makanjl’s Macdonald (Ost.) Burgsss. . 1 

Messrs. Essaji and W. Bird’s Mameluke, 
McPherson . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Shantidas Askarah’s Sulike (7st 9 lbs.), 
Meekinga . . . 3 

Mr. Khairaz’s Guinea (Sst. 13 lbs.) Easton. . 4 
Won by 1 length ; 14 lengths ; 4 length. 
Time — Not taken. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and Distance. 
Sirdar Lakshmikantaraj Urs’ High Road 


(Ost.), B asley 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Burnham Bucher (Sst. 71bs,), 
Orme. . . . . . . . . . 2 

Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Bhawani Talwar 
(Sst 1 11) ), Thompson . . . . . . 3 

Maharajah of Mysore’s True Grace (Sst. 
lllbs ), Easton . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths ; lengths ; 4 length. 
Time — 2 mi 11. 50 secs. 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H H Maharajah of Mysore’s Drummer 


Boy (7bt ), Howtou . . . . . 1 

H. H. Maharajali of Kolhapur’s Shirtaz 
(Ost. lllbs ) 2 

Mr. Khairaz’s .Tovialty (Sst ) Hoyt . . 3 
Mr Essaji'.s Zara (Ost. 1 1 lbs.), McPherson. 4 
Won by 14 lengths ; 14 lengths ; 1 length. 
Time -1 miu 17 1-5 sees. 

Deomar Cup. Di, stance 1 mile. 


Mr A. Hazamy’s Bea Spray (7st. 12 lbs.), 

Buigess 1 

Mr. E. Hazamy’s Anwar (7st. Olbs ), James. 2 
Mr. G. H. Essajl’s Dirrah (Ost, 71bs ), Easton 3 

11 II tlie Maliaiajah of Kolhapur’s Maxim 

(Sst. 121bs.), Thompson 4 

Won by a short head ; i length ; a short 
head. Time — 1 mm. 51 2-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 7 furlongs. — 

Messrs. Wilson and Dowson’s Princess Jab- 
by (7st ), Hai dingo 1 

Messrs Wilson and Dowson’s Battle Call 

(7st 2lbs ), yeily 2 

Mr Eve’s Ozarda (7st. 10 lbs ), M Hoyt . . 3 
Mr. Ryan’s Ixiss Cp (8st. 31bs.), McPherson. 4 

Won hy 24 lengths ; short head ; short 
head Time — 1 min. 5G 1-5 secs. 

Jetprolc Cup Distance 1 4 miles — 

Mr. Murphy’s Bravo Queen (Ost) Orme.. 1 

Mr. Eellowes’ Mclbray Joy (8 st. lllbs.), 
Burgess . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Hazamy’s Neap Tide (Tst. 2 lbs.), How- 
ton . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Sanyal’s Golden Treasure (Sst. 9 lbs.), 
Easton 4 

Won by 2 lengths ; ^4 lengths ; f length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 42 secs. 


Griffin Cup. Distance 7 furlongs, 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Dara’s Gift (Sst. 4 lbs.), 
Orme 1 

Mr. H. E. P. Hearson’s Lady Marigold (Ost. 

5 lbs.), James . . . . . . . . 2 

Raja of Bobbin’s Mint HIU (7st. Gibs.), 
Beasley 2 
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Mr J. S. Nicoll’s Premior (Tst. 21bs.), 
Meekings 

Won by 1 length; 1 length; 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 31 1-5 sees. 

Yaradayar Cup. Distance li miles — 

Mr .T J Murphy’s Brave Queen (7st. 61bs.), 


Orme. . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Sirdar Lakshinikantharaj Urs’ High School 
(9st 121bb ), Beasley 2 

Mr Byaii’s Toss Up (8st lllbs ), Easton .. 3 

Messrs. Wilson and Dawson’s Battle Call 
(7st. lllbs ), Seily 4 


Won by a short head ; 1 length ; ^ length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 9 secs. 

Oriirin Cup. Distance 6 fui longs — 

Baja of Venkatagiri's Bed Cockade (9st. 

3lbs.), Bobertson . . . . . . . . 1 

Baja of Bobbih’s Little Don (8st. 71bs.), 

S. Black 2 

Baja of Bobbin's Minthill (9bt. 31bs.), 
Donnelly 3 

Mrs. Mover’s Gounod (8&t 71bs ), May . . 4 
Won by a neck , I length, i length. Time — 

1 mm. 17 secs. 

Syiian Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Gahagan’.s Nevis (8st. 31bs ), Bobert- 


son . . . . . . . , . . . 1 

Mr. Barve’s Millco (8st. lllbs.), 

Buigess . . . . . . . , . 2 

Mr Goolam All’s Hampstead (8st. 41bs.), 

S. Black , . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Essajee’s Sagab (8st. 51bs.), H. 
Black 4 


Won by length ; head ; neck. Time. — 
1 mm. 39 2-5 secs. 

H. H. Travancore Maharani Begent Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Galstaun’s Sharp Wariior (7ht. 121bs.), 


8 Black 1 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Ardfern (8st. 21bs ), 
Babajan . . . . . . . 2 

Sir Darcy Lindsay's Wokingham (9st. 41bs ) 

iMay 3 

Mr. Marshi’s St Bita (8st. 21bR ) Blown . . 4 

Won by a neck , ^ length ; neck. Time. — 

1 min 15 1-5 secs. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 
Mr. D. S. Barve’s Success (9st.), Buigess . . 1 
Mrs. Goculdas’ Celebrity (8st. Tibs.), 

McQuade 2 

Mr. Xavier’s Laxmi Prasad II (Sst 41bs.), 
Babajan 3 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bame (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Harrison 4 i 


Won by a neck ; neck ; and a neck. Time.— • 
S mins. 29 1-5 secs. 


4 1 Lucknow. 

Civil Service Cup. -Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Major Steward’s Earmark (Sst. 61bs.), 
Aldridge . . . 1 

Major Vcmicncn’b Liza (7st 81i)s ), Cooper 2 

Dr. Donehl’s Lo\e Gift (Sst 21b8.), 
Hutchins . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by li lengths ; 2 lengths ; 1 length. 
Time — 1 mm. 10 sees. 

Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Capt. Cox’s Charles Allix (9st. Slbs.), 
Aldndge . . . 1 

Capt. Eagan’s Day Spring (9st. 91bs.), 
Edwards . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr and Mrs Wesche Dart’s Biglit Boyal 
(9st. 121bs.), Boxburgh 3 

Won by li^ lengths ; A length. Time. — 1 
min. 44 secs 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong — 
Capt. Earner’s Shady Lake (98t 121bs.), 


Edwards 1 

Capt Cox’s Charles Allix (9st. 21bs.), 
Aldridge 2 

Capt Egan’s Stellctc (9st ), Dobie . . • 3 

Won by 1 length ; 3 lengths Time. — 1 
min, 59 secs. 

Eowiies Cup. Distance 11 miles. — 


Mr Even’s Honolulu (7st lllbs ), Perryman. 1 

Mr Galstaun’s Knockbracken (lOst Olbs ), 
Dobic . . . 2 

]\Ir Woodward’s Two Gates (Sst. 121bs.), 
Balfour 3 

Setli Khub ('hand’s Sage-, (7st 31bs.), 
Eowiics . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by ^ length , a shoit neck ; 3 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 12J secs. 

Lucknow Gland National. Distance 2J miles. — 


Capt Dugd all’s Queen of Ivilcash (9st. 
121bB ), Bloss 1 

Mr Ivan Jones’ Frisco’s Fate (9st. 131bs ), 
Burnell 2 

Capt. George’s Knocky Fox (list. 41bs.), 
Capt. Creagh 3 


Won by 3 lengths ; 7 lengths. Time. — 4 
mins. 4i sees. 

Oiidli Arab Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mes.srs Man Mohan and Kapoor’s Grey 
Cotton (Sst. 21bs ), Dobie . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Armstrong’s Electricity (Sst.), 
Peiryman . - . . . . . • • • 2 

Capt. Eagle’s Buddigore (98t 1 
13lbs ), Edwards . Dead 

Mr Kashi eharan’s Grey Bosetto f heat. 3 
(9&t. lOlbs.), Walker . J 

Won by a short neck; IJ lengths, dead heat. 
Time. — 1 min. 39 secs. 
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Indian Grand Military Steeplechase. Distance 
about miles. — 

Capt. Stable's Knacky Fok (list, lllbs ), 

Capt. Fox 1 

Mr. J. F. Addy’s Johoie (list. 4lbs ), 
Capt. Creagh . . • • • • *2 

Lt.-Col, Anderson’s Melmsar (Ost.), Capt. 

Watson 

Capt. Turner’s Llyneiglau (list lllb.s ), 
Mr. Atherton . . . . 4 

Won by half a length * ‘.i lengths , 2 lengths. 
Time. — 5 mms 18 secs. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Majors Newton Davis and Bruce’s Lan- 
tern (1 Ost lib ), Capt. Bussell .. . 1 

Capt. Bichard’s One fliiinca (lOst ), Bland. 2 

Capt. Hastings and Graham’s Glen Des- 
rary (9st lllbs ), Capt. Jenom . . . . 3 

Lt.-Col Gourlie and Capt. Cox's Mid- 
dleton (Ost. 131bs ), Capt Cox . . 4 

Won by a neik ; 2 lengths , a head. Time — 

1 mm. 31 3-6 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Major Marriott’s Staples (7st 71bs ), Ram- 
chaiidra . . - . . . . . • • 1 

MTr. J. D. Scott’s Phaiphar (8st)*l Dead 
Ringstcad and Col Comdt ’s y 2 

Tomkm son’s Jazz liand, FowncsJ Heat 

Capt Farrar’s Shady Lake (Ost. 121bs ), 

Lefebeve 4 

Won by 1 length dead heat, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 inin 44 sees 

Deccan Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. B. P. bhJikla’s Black Mist (Ost. lOlbs.), 
Alford . . . . . . . .1 

Mr. B N. P>harga\a’s Catch Along (Ost), 
Piirtoo Singh . . . . . - 2 

Ijt.-Col Conder and Cajit M Cox’s Delu- 
sion (7st. Olbs.), Bainchandia .. ..3 

Won by a head ; 2 lengths Time — 1 mm. 

48 2-5 secs. 

The Arab Cup. Distance If mile. — 

Messrs. Manmohan and Kapoor’&l 

Grey Cotton (7st. 4lbs.), Purtoo 't Dead 
Singh and Mr B. Maichand’s 1 

Ayala (78t.), Tymoii . . . . J Heat 

Capt. G A. Hildreth’s Shemal (8st. lllbs.). 
Roxburgh . . . 3 

Capt. W. H. Kerr’s Kohinoor (8st. OP's.), 
Edwards . . . 4 

Won by dead heat, short head, 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 28 secs. 


Pragnarain Bhargava 
miles. 


Cup. Distance It 
Mr. J. D. Scott’s Indian Steel (7st.), Ty- 


Mr. Woodward’s The Knut (Ost. 4lbs.), 
Capt. Bernard 


Mr. Bhargawa’s Catchalong (8st. 13lbs.) 
Purtoosingh . . . . . . . 3 

Won by half length, head. Time — 2 nuns. 

10 secs. 

Lahore. 

Shalimar Cup Distance 1 fuilong. — 

(‘aptain Hatcli’s Day Spring (Ost 121hs ), 
Alazor Misa . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs Woodward’s Two Gates (8st. 41bs.), 
Jialfour .2 

Major Mai riot’s Staples (8.st. 41bs ), Aldridge 3 

Won by 11 buigths, J length. Time. — 1 
min. 30 4-.5 secs. 

Mcichant’s Ciij). Distance 6 fuilongs. — 

]\rrs Dudh'y Malthcw’s Myitlc Jicrry (8st. 
lllbs ). Capt. Bcin.iid . . . 1 

Major Hodgin’s Parnphylia (Ost. 12]bs ), 
Aldiidge . . . . . 2 

Major Vanrenan’s liish Love (Ost. 41bs ), 
Flynn . . . . . 3 

Major Varenan’s Lady Avidity (Ost 41bs.), 
Boxbnrgh . . . . . . . . .4 

Won by li lengths: j length; head. Time. — 

1 min. 16 t-5 secs. 

Woodwaid Cup Distance 1 niilc — 

Captain Kelly’s Kohinooi (Ost. 61bs ), 
Flynn .... .1 

Mr ]Manmohan and Capoor’s Grey Cotton 
(Hst. Olbs ), Puitoosingh . . . . 2 

Captains Tioguc and Kaiilcy’s Arabian 
Knight (Ost 12lbs ), Balfolii . 3 

Malik Babnawaz Khan’s Delhi (7st. 4lbs.), 
Fowncs 4 

Won by IJ lengths; head; 5 lengths Time. — 

1 min. .6.6 2-5 sees 

Pimjah Commission Cup Distance 1^^ miles. — 

Mis Hildyard’s Little King (Sst. ') 

10 Ihs ), Aldridge and ( Dead 1 

Ml. .lackson’s Buby’s Darling (Tst ( heat 
Olbs ), Balfour . . . J 

Mr Skinner’s Cultivator (Ost 121bs.), Bond, 

Mr. Deane’s Apcle Cheese (7st )Debi-l)in . 4 

Won by dead heat, 1 lengtli , 4 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. It) 2-5 sees. 

C. and M. Gazette Cup Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Capt. Aizh'wood’s Don Quixote (lOst. Slbs.), 
Aldridg<5 . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Major White’s Chinese White (Ost. lllbs.), 
Flynn 2 

Mr. Dee’s Ten Whistle (Ost. lllbs ), Balfour. 3 

H. H the Maharajah of Patiala’s Caterham 
Valley (8st. lllbs ), Alford .. ..4 

Won by J lengths ; 2J lengths ; 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 16 3-5 secs. 

The Patiala Cup. Distance ^ furlongs. — 

Mr. Titwillow’s Bed Devil (Sst, lOlbs) . . 1 

Capt. C. West’s Corilara (78t.) Tymon. . . 2 
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Mrs G. Dudley Matthew’s Myrtleberry 
(9st. 3lbs.), Captain Bernard 

Kaja Sripal Singh’s Uziirne (Ust. 91bs ), 
Aldridge 

The Service Cup. Distance 14 miles over 
8 ttights. — 

Capt. F. Klchard’a One Guinea (12st), 
Owner 

Capt. T Arnold’s Floss (lOst) Capt Wans- 
boiough Jones 

Major S White’s Chinese White (lOst lOlbs) 
Captain Creagh 

Capt W M. Ncwhill’s St Beii (12st 4 lbs) 
Owner . . . . 

Won by I hmgth; 5 lengths; 2 lengths. Time - 
2 mins 58 3-5 secs. 

I’unjab Cup. Distance E. C. — 

H. If the Maharaja of Ivashrnli's Starshell 
( 8 st 5lbs) E. Fownes . . . . 1 

Capt. J Inglis* On Account (lOst 3 lbs), 
Capt O’ Carrol . ... 

Major D B I^dwards’ Ticklish (9st 8 lbs) 
Capt Cox . . 

Capt M Maniott’s Eadiogiaph (lOst 3lbs ) 
Eoxburgh 

Won by 8 lengths , 4 lengths , 3 lengths. 
Time — ^3 mins 15 sees 

Kashmir Cup Distance 1 milt* — 

H H. the Khan of Kelat’s Nigel (Ost lib ) 
Capt Jiernard 

Major W. B White’s Dynasty (Dst iSlbs.) 
Capt. New ill 

Mr. Titwillow’s Spoilt brat (9st.), Bond 

Mr. K. Lindsay-Sinith’s Cultivator (Ust 11b) 

J. Flynn 

Won by 3 lengths; ] length, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 48 1-5 secs. • 

North Western Eailway Cup. Distance 1 
mile — 

Capts E. George and Cox’s Head First 
(list. 1311)8.) Aldiidgc 

Capt T. .T. Egan’s Day-Spring (lost, lib ) 
Bond . 

Major 1). W. Bruce and Major (; Newton 
Davis’ Lantern ( 8 st 9lbs.) Fownes . 3 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Eure Sport ( 8 st. lib) 
Jones .. .. .. .. ..4 

Won by 2 lengths ; J length ; | length. Time. — 
1 min. 43 4-5 secs. 

Mamdot Cup. Distance E. C — 

Capt. W. H. Kerr’s Kohinoor ( 8 st lllbs) 

Aldridge 1 

F.-Lt. J. Clarke and F. 0. Gore’s Cockrobiu 

( 88 t lOlbs) E. Fownes 2 

Sardar Darbar Singh’s Ayala (7st. lOlbs.) 

Tymon 3 

Mr. E. N. Shaw’s Coronation ( 8 st. libs.) 

Eoxburgh 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 4 lengths , 2 ]^ lengths. 
Time —3 rains. 28 secs. 
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3 1 Darjeeling. 

The Boseck Cup. Distance 3 laps. — 

Mrs. Altaf Ah’s Majong (8st 71bs) . . . . 1 

H. H. the Governor’s Staff’s Grey Friar 
(7st. 71bs) 2 

1 Subet Dewan’s Manarak (9st. lib.) . . 3 
Mr. Bhagidutta Subba’s Ligtan (7st. 71bs.) 4 
Time. — 1 min. 54 sees. 

3 The Eailway Cup. (Div 1) Distance 4 laps. — 
Mr. Chering Naspati’s Giamda (7st lib) . . 1 

Mrs. Lhasung Sirdani’s Namgyali Wangdis 

(8st.71bs.) 2 

Mr. Omran Mlah’s Tiger (9st. Jibs) , . 3 

Mrs. D. T. Kazini’s Kayangyot (8st) .. 4 

Time. — 2 min. 30 secs. 

The Planter’s Plate. Distance 4 laps. — 

Eai Bahadur Deiion Norbu Dhonduf's 
Living (8st. 41bs ) 1 

^ Mrs. Altaf All’s Thiika (7st. 51bs.) .. ..2 

^ Mrs. Mailice Subam's Selingblio (7st. 51bs) 3 

Mr. Dinshaw E. A. Vari’s Orchid Dale (Sst. 
13lbs.) 4 

Time. — 2 min. 35 4-5 secs. 

The Teesta Cup. Distance 3 laps. — 

\ Mr. Jay Narayan’s The Gift (78t lOlbs.) . . 1 
Mr A. F. Thomas’s Khola Chambu (7st.) . . 2 
Mr. Mohamed Ibrahim’s Golden Orange 

3 (9st) 3 

Mrs. Lakpa Tseiing’s Gantok*^urprise (7st 

4 71bs) 4 

Time. — 1 min 57 2-5 sees. 

Tlie Eailway Cup. (Div. 1.) Distance 4 laps. — 
Mr. Mohamed Ibrahim’s Golden Leaf (Sst) 1 
Capt. Powner’s Butain (7st) . . . . 2 

^ Mr. Singbir Lama’s Giey Hcio (Sst 61bs) .. 4 

2 Time.— 2 min. 43 1-5 secs. 

The Statesman Cup. (Div. II ) Distance 
3i laps. — 

Mr. Dowa Norbu’ s Yatidup (7st) . . . . 1 

Mrs D. T. Kazinl's Kyangyot (7st 61bs) .. 2 
H. E. the Governor Staff’s Grey Friar (7st. 

8lbs) 3 

Mrs. Altaf All’s Thuka (Sst 31bs) .. ..4 

Time.— 2 min. 24 3-5 secs. 

The Sportsman Cup. Distance 3 laps. — 
Capt. Powner’s Butai (7st. 51bs) . . 1 

Mr. Sangbir Lana’s Grey Hero (8st 71bs.) . . 2 
Mr. Charing Naspati Sirdar's Hockey (9st. 

Tibs.).. .. 3 

Mr. Bahadur Lama’s Laddie (98t. 41b8.) . . 4 

Time. — 2 mins. 4-5 secs. 
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The Governor’s Cup Distance 4 laps. — 
Mr. F E Holland’s Noel (8st lOlbs.) . 1 

Mis. Altaf All’s T. K. (7st 3ll>s.) . . . . 2 

Dr. J. C. Dyer’s Gyant&e (8st lib ) . . 3 

’Time.— 2 mins. 41 sees, 

rhe statesman Cii]) (Div. 1 ) Distaiuc 
laps. — 

Mr. S. W. Laden La’s Koiigbu II (8st. lib) 1 
Mrs J. C. Dyei’s Little Woiidoi (7st) . 2 

Mr. Omrao Miah’s Tiger (7st Olbs) .. 3 

Mr. Bhaiibir Tamaiig’s Nangpa (8st Hlbs) 4 
Time. — 2 iniiih. 21 secs. 

The Dighajitia Cup Distance 3^ laps — 
Mr. Mohained Ibialiiin’s Golden Leal (8bt. 
71bs.) 1 


Ml. Lhasung Sirdarni’s Namgyal Wangdi 
(9st. 31bs.) 2 

Mr. Kaziman rradhau’s Love (8st. 31bs ) . . 3 
31i A F. Thomas’ Xhola Chabu (8st. Olbs) 1 
Time. — 2 mins. 21 3>6 secs. 

Kasliiiiii Cup Distance about 1 mile 1 
fill long. — 

Caxit. Gaiictt’s Eccleston (lOst. 11b) Owner 1 

Ml Gialiam’s 'J’leddle (list. 121bs) Capt. 
Eewill .. . .. ..2 

Col Goiiihcs and Capt. Cox’s IMiddleton 
(9st. nibs ) Cajit. Cox . . . . . . 3 

Won by a no-^e , thiee-ipiai ter length. 
Time — 2 nuns, and 4-5 secs. 
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Bengal Olympics — 

loo Yards. — A. N. Mukerji'e ((Tiunderiiagoie) 
1; W.Melnnes(Y^ M C A)2, (J Fit/geiald 
(Y. M. C. A ) 3. Time —10 4-5 secs 

High Jump — B 1). Chattcijcc (Mohan Bagaii) 
1 F. K. Mitter (Bhowauipiir) 2 , A. N 
Yusuf (Y. M. C. A ) 3. Height — 5 teet 7 
in. 

120 Yaida Iluidles, — B. 1) Chattel jee (Mohan 
Bagan) 1. A* K. Dutta (Mohan Bagan) 

2, Time.' — 16 3-5 tecs. 

Long Jump — C. E. IMoigenstern (Y. M (’ A ) 
1, B. D. Chattel jee (Motiaii Bagan) 2 
I’te. Chadwick 3. Distance, 20 icet 7 mehes. 

220 Yards. — Bte Cliorlton (Noith Staffoids) 
1. A. N. Mukerjee (Cliundeinagoie) 2 
Bte. Moselcv (JNoitli 8talfoids) and G 
Fitzgerald (Y. M. C. A ) 3. Tune. — 24 2-5 
secs. 

16 lbs. Shot But.— H. S. T’homas (Y. M. C. A.) 
1 Distance 33 feet 2 inches 

440 Yards.— G. O. McLean (Y. IM. C. A.) 
1. Pte. Chorlton (Noith Staffoids) 2 
M. C. G. Broughton (Y. M. C. A.) 3. Time. — 
54 secs. 

220 Yaids Low Hurdles.- -Pte. Cox (North 
Staffords) 1. B. D Chatter lee (Mohan 
Eagan) 2 H. K. Diitta (Mohan Bagan) 

3. Time — 27 2-5 secs. 

Pplc vault. — A. Sircar (Bhowanipui), 

H-cight. — S feet 6 inches. 

Oho Mile. — L Cpl. lligby (Noith Staffords) 
1. Pte. W. Taylor (North Stattoids) 2, 
Pte. Lane (Noith Staffords) 3. Time. — 
4 min&. 57 2-5 sees. * 

Discliss Throw. — C IM. S Kent (Noith Staf- 
fords), Distance 76 feet 3 inches. 


()iw‘ Mile Belay —Y. IM C A. 1. Noith 
StaOoKls 2 Mohan Bagan 3, 

Th(‘ Jst Bttn Noith Staifoids won the Ashrnlf 
() Jainall Chalh uge ShieJd in the six nides 
(loss eonut’v ti'am laei', and also got the 
Mahaia^i llbiui) of llnidwiin Challenge 
Shield for the bc'st team 

Punjab Olympic Sports — 

31aiatlion (10 inik's) ' Lanet' Naik Snndei- 
.singh (2-15 Ihinjai) Begiinent) 1. Molia- 
ntadhasan (Govei iiinent Colk'gi', Laliori') 
2. Tune — Ihr 28 sees 

Disdus thiow.— Lt Moliamad Akbarkhan 
(K. E O I’robtn’s lloiso, Kohat) 1. 
Sherbaz Khan (Saigodha) 2. Distance 90 
lect 11 J inches 

Bumiing High Jump — Slier/aman (Hodson’s 
Horse. Lahore Cantonment) 1. L. D. 
Bobm (Eailway Police, Bhatinda) 2. 
Height — 5 teet 7 J ins. 

Javelin Throw — Lt. Mohammad Akbarkhan 
1. Sherbazkhau 2. Distance. — 124 feet 
9i inches. 

In the high jump, tlu' pro\ineial record of 
5 teet 5 niches cieated by Udhoram has 
thus been broken 

100 Yards’ Hun. —John O’Brien (23id Field 
Bijg^ide, Nowsh('ra) 1 G W. Lai (F. C 
Colli go, Lahore) 2. F. W Whltter (Moghal- 
piira Si)orts Club) 3. Time. — 10 2-5 
seconds. 

220 Yards Hun. — Number 62, 1. Lai, 
O’Brien, 3. Time. — 23 seconds. 

880 Yaids’ Hun. — Zakaullah Bashiii (Medical 
School, . Ainiitsai), 1 Abs, Chcnncls, 
(23id Brigade, H. A. Nowsheia), 2. Sepoy 

' Bhagwaubingh, (2-15 Punjab Hegimont, 
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Jheliim), and E. D. Disney, (Punjab Biile 
Sixnts Club, Eahoie), 3. Tiino. — 2 mins. 

8 seconds. 

J6 lbs Shot-Put. — Devraj Naiang (Law 

ColU'ge, Lahore), 1 Sh('rl)azkhaa (Sar- 
godha), 2. Shakarullah, ( Rawalpindi Sixirts 
Club), 3. Distance — 40 ieet 1 inth. 

220 Yards Low Hunlk'S.—F. C. Well (Qs 
Battery, II. A., E('rozepore), 1. Azhaihus- 
sain, (Law College), 2. Abdul Aziz, (Go- 
vernment (College, Lahoie), 3. 'J’lme. — 
27 0-5 se conds. 

One IVlilo Run — Zakaullah 1. Lalshah, 
(Coverument College), 3. Tiiut' — 4 mins 
52 2-5 seconds 

Hop, St('p and Jiim]) — Well, 1, Mahamraad 
Muitaza, ((lov<‘rnmenfc College'), 2 Dis- 
taueA\ — 42 fee't, II Inches 

Hammer Throw — Tnlloehandas, (Govern- 
ment (yolle'ge*), 1 Shebazkhan.2 Distance 
96 feet one^ inch. 

120 Yards High 11 m dies —Lai 1. We'lls, 2. 
She'rmahamud, (Aitehison Chie'ts’ Colle'ge*, 
hahore), 3. Time -17 2-5 seconds. 

Three' Mile Bun — Lanre'-Naik Bundar-singli 
1. Sepoy Jvaramsmgli, (2-15 Punjab 
Itegimcnt), 2. Jagannath, (Gove'rnme'iit 
College), 3. Time' -16 mins 16 seconds 

Running Long Jump — ^tnhammad Muitaza 
1. Ghnlamnabhi, (F V. College'), 2. 
Distance — 20 feet J inch. 

440 Yards Run — Jidi. Deenald Be'adle, (23rd 
Field Bngade'), J Giiidialsingh, (Khalsa 
Colh'go, Amritsar), 2. Time' —53 2-5 secs, — 
Associated Press. 

Ibhar and Oiissa Olympics — • 

220 Yards Run.- -L. T. Newman 1st; A 
Nil Bihari Ghose 2ud , Ramni Kanta Ghosli 
3rd. 

One Mile Run — F. Watt 1st; Pandey Shyain 
Narayan l‘rasad 2i)d. Syed Rasbld Ahmed 
Sagir 3rd. 

Long Jump. — Lt. T. Newrnau 1st. 

220 Yards for Sc'hool Ifoys (Division 1), — ■ 
H. M. 8haw 1st, Maiigal Piasuel 2nd. Abdul 
Aziz Khan 3rd. Time'. — 27 secs. 

220 Yards for School Boys (Division 11). — 
M. A. Ahnie'd 1st. Sye'd Rashid Almii'el 
Sagir 2ud. D. Awar Hassan 3id. 

100 Yaids Run — L. T. Newman, 1st. Moni- 
bhushan Mukherji 2nd. M. A. Ahmad 3iel. 
Time — 10 4-5 secs. 

Thiec Mile Run.™ F. Watt 1st. Kamcharltra 
Prasad 2nd. Shibnandan Prasad 3rd, 

High Jump. — L. T. Newman 1st. Mahmad 
Yahiya 2nd. Height 5 ft. 2 mehes. 

880 Yards College Relay Race —Patna 
College ist. B. N. College 2iid. G. JB. B. 
College 3rd. 

16 lbs. Shot Put. — Binor Kumar Lakra 1st. 
Sadhir Siikumar Paul 2nd. Distance.—- 
25 ft. 10 Inches. 

120 Yards Hurdles — RamanI Kanta Glio £t 
1st. Md. Yaha 2nd. Time.— -20 secs. 


100 Yards Run for Schoed Boys (Division 
1). — H. M. Shaw Ist. Md Ibrahim Ismalleo 
2nd Mangal Prasad 3rd. Time. — 11 1*5 
secs. 

100 Yards for Bchool Boys (Division II). — 
M. A. Ahmed 1st. Abdul Basir 2nd. 
Raineshwara Prasad 3id. 

4 1C Yhiids Run — L. T . Newman 1st. F. 
Watt 2nei Pandey Shyam Narayan 
Prasad 3iel Time. — 57 3-5 secs. 

Hyderabad Olympics. — 

Team Scores —Knilway 48 points, l/3rd 
Madias Regiment 13 points. The Vikings 
11 points, tile Trojans 5 points, 1st Hy- 
dt'iabad Lauceis 5 iioints, the Wesleyan 
School 4 points, 3 19th Hyderabad Rcgl- 
nu'iit 3 })omts, the “ 1" Battery Ammuni- 
tion Column 1 . 

Individual ('hampionship Scores ' — ^IChalil- 
111 -Rahman (lily) 15, Weston (Rly.) 10, 
Naik Shalk Ahmed (Atadras Regiment) 
8 

100 Yards Spiint — Khalil-ur-Rahman 1st. 
Tunc 10 3-5 seconds (Rly ) M. Ashe 2nd, 
(Vikings) U. D’J^razer 3rd (Railway). 

Long Jump. -Khalil-ur-Rahman 1st, 18 
fcot , Dueki'tt 2nd N.iik Mahbub Khan 
3id. 

880 Yards Race — G. Wi'ston 1st, 2 minutes 
13/2-5 si'eonds , Naik Shaik Ahmed 2ud, 
Gaupat Ran 3id. 

Putting till' Weight— A Dunham (Tro- 

jans) l‘<t 30 £(‘et ; Laiu'f'nt 2iid, Mohamed 
y^usuf 3id. ^ 

120 Yards Hurdles — Saifulla (1st Hydera- 
bad Lfiue''rs) 1st, 18 seconds; D’Prazer 
2nd , Aiokiaswainy 3rd 

High Jump —Dulfteld (Railways) 1st. 5 
tect 4 inches , Majecd 2ud. Muuiswamy 
3rd. 

]MUe Race -Naik Shalk Ahmed (Madras 
Rf'gimcnt) 1st t miniiti's 58 secs.; Bal- 
wuiib Singh 2nd, Hyd(T Baig 3rd. 

220 Yards Race —Khalil-ur-Rahman (Rail- 
ways) 1st, 23 seconds ; JM. Ashe, 2ud, 
Saivadoi 3i(l. 

Pole Vault— 11. Edwards (Vikings) 9 feet 
V inch 1st, Yi'sudas 2nd, Malllkajan 
3ul 

1 410 Yards Race -G, Weston (Railways) 

Ist. 57 si'ermds ; Ganpat Rao 2nd, 
Karim All 3id. 

Tug-Of-War.— 3 /19th ^yd^^abad Regfc., 
beat the 7th Cavaliy. 

JL'lay Race — 1 /.3id Madras Regiment 1st. 
4 minutes 9 7 /lO si'coiids ; Railway 
2nd. 

United Provii^es Olympics. — 

100 Yards — 1. G. E. Paine, Lucknow ; 2. 

I M.H. Doiitie, Cawnpore ; 3. M. Doutre, 
Lucknow. Time— 10 2-5 secs. U. P. record. 
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220 Yards. — 1. O.E. Paine, Lucknow ; 2. G. D. 
Johnson, Lucknow ; 3. 1. A. IChan, Aligarh. 
Time — 2r> secs. 

440 Yards. — 1. G. B. Johnson, Lucknow ; 2. 
I. A. Khan, Aligarh , 3. S. Ali, Aligaih. 
Time— 61 secs. 

800 Yards. — 1. G. D. Johnson, Lucknow, 2. 
T. Hussain, Aligaili. Time — 2 mins. 25 
3-5 secs. 

One Mile.— 1. Z S. Khan, Aligarh ; 2. 0. Nick- 
els, Lucknow. 

Three Miles. — 1. M. Y. Oidwai, Lucknow ; 2. 
Z. S. Khan, Aligaih ; 3. A. Khan, Aligarh. 
Time — 17 mins. 42 secs. 

Ten Miles Hoad Race — 1. M. Y. Oidwai, Luck- 
now , 2. Z. 8. Khan, Aligarh ; 3. R. N. Ras- 
togl, Lucknow. Time— 62 mins. 41 secs. 

120 Yards Huidles —1. M. Khan and K. H. 
Ali, dead-heated ; 3. A. K. Rahman, Luck- 
know. Time — 19 secs. 

High Jumi). — 1. S. Z. Ra/a, Allgaih ; 2 Sali- 
mullah, Aligaih. The jumping was ixior 
and all failed at 4 feet 11 inches. 

Long Jump.— 1. A. W. Swing, Lucknow; 2, 
M. Doutre, Lucknow : 3. 8. Z. Raza, Ali- 
garh. JMstance 38 5L 

Hop, Step and Jump. — 3. A. K. Rahman, 
Lucknow ; 2. G K. Paine, Lucknow ; 3, 
A. W. 8wing, Lucknow * Distance ; 35 9^. 

Putting the Shot (14 lbs ) .—1 L V. (laikc, 
Gawnpoie , 2. W. A Fainon, Lucknow , 3, 
H. Grcgoiy, Lucknow. Distance: 38 ieet 
10 inches. 

Aldcrson Cross C<SLntry Challenge Cup, Poona. — 
Loyal RcgliiKuit, Secunderabad, 115 points. 
Middlesex Regiment, Ahmcdnagar, 190 points. 

The first half dozen home were : (1) Fitr.sim- 
mons, Loyal Regiment , (2) l*te. liutler, 
Middlesex Regiment (3) Pt(‘. Crook, J^oyal 
Regiment ; (4) Pt(* Halfoid, Loyal Regi- 
ment ; (5) Ptc. Croft, Loyal Regiment , (6) 
Ptc. Salt, Lojal Regiment. 

Parsec National Sports, Bombay. — I 

100 yards : 1 J. D. Nariman. 2 Punewalla. 
Time. — 11 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles : 1 Punewalla. 2. Chaina. 
Time — 18| secs. 

220 Yards : 1. Punewalla 2. Naiiman. 
Time — 25 ^ sees . 

880 Yards . 1. Mawjl. 2. Punewalla. 

One Mile Cycle Race : 1 liani. 2. Mody. 
Time — 3 mins. 16J secs. 


440 Yards ; 1 Punewalla. 2 Panthaki. 

High Jump. — 1 Minbati walla. 2 Kapadia. 
5 feet. 

Long Jump. — 1 Punewalla, 2 Kapadia. 16 
ft. 61 ins. 

Putting the Shot — 1 Guilder, 2 Engineer. 
26 ft. 11 inches. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball — 1 Kapadia. 2 
Mistry. 97 yards 2 ft. 7 ins. 

100 Yards, Boys under 15. — 1 Bejwalla. 2 
Pardiwalla. 

50 Yards, Girls under 12. — 1. S. Irani. 2 
S. Sui)edar. 3 Saber. 

Mile; — 1 Alawjee. 2 Master. 

3 Miles, — 1 Engineer. 2 Despande. 

Walking. 

Calcutta to Burdwan, 78 Mdi'S. — 

1. Banasari Mukerjee (age 16) Calcutta 21 
hours 2. Asad AU (Delhi) 21 hour.5 31 mins. 
11 secs. 3. 8. M. Rao (Calcutta) Time— 
21 hours 5 mins. 

Bombay 

live Miles Road Race— 1. Corporal Raw- 
lings (West Yorkshire Regiment) Time — 41 
mins. 54 8eCf>, 2. D. R Master, Time — 
42 mins. 9 secs. 3. Russell Carey, Time — 
42 mins. 14 secs. 4. K. D. Chinoy, Time — 
42 mins. 19 secs. 5. Trevor Guest, 
Time — 42 mins 44 secs. 6. Raymond 
Hayim, Time— -42 mins. 44 sees. 

Ten Miles Road Race. — 1. D. R. Master. 
Time — 1 hour 20 mins. 7 sets 2. Cor- 
poral Rawlings, (West Yorks) Time — 1 
hour 20 mins. 7g secs. 3. B. Cliakra- 
varty Time — 1 hour 30 mins. 50 secs. 

Running. 

Ten-Mile Road Race Bombay. — 

1. D. R. Master Time— 62 mins. 45 sees. 
2. 8. H. Marker, Time — 63 mins. 57 

secs. 3. J. N. Bharucha Time — 69 mins. 
1 bee. 4. K. D. Chinoy Time — 69 mins. 
1 1-5 secs. 5. N. J. Sliroff Time — ^72 mins. 
55 secs. 6. D. P. Wadia I'iine— 75 rnins. 
20 secs. 

Calcutta. 10 Miles Modified Marathon. — 

1 S. P. Baiinerjee, 2. B. N. 8lngha, 3. A. 
aiukerjee. Time — 65 min. 58 secs. 

Calcutta Schoolboys’ Marathon — 

1. K. C. (Beadon Sporting) 35 mins. 30 secs. 
2. Aglt Dhar (Ripon School). 3. K. Chatter- 
jee (Shampukur). 


RACQUETS. 


Rawalpindi Championship. — 

N. India Open Singles . 2. Lt'. Harding, 6th 
Dragoons beat Lt. J. G. Newton. 1st Rifle 
Bde. (15.12) (15.2) (15.9). 

Open Doubles : Capt. N.E. Marriatt and Lt.. 


J. G. Newton beat O.N.S. Sismey and Col. 
H. Slepney. (15.7) (9.15) (13.16) (15.12) 
(15.2) (15.7). 

Army Championship. Chad beat Johnstone 
15-0, 16-12, 16-6. 
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Polo. 

POLO. 


All India Championship, Calcutta. — 


Scouts . . . . . . . . h goals 

The Army . . . , . .3 goals 

Calcutta Chumploii.ship Tournament — 

Army in India. . . . . . . . 9 goals 

Pilgrims 2 goals 

Snb.sidiary Tournament, Calcutta. — 

J ubbuliwrc Signals . . . . .9 goals 

Shavings . . . . . . . . 3 goals 

Calcutta, ('armichael Cup — 

I'alciitta “ A ” Team . . . . . . ii goals 

H. E. the Covernor of PengaTs Staff 4 goals 
Calcutta, Ezra Cup — 

Poona Horse . . . . . . - . 7 goals 

Scots Creys . . . . • 9 goals 

Sialkot Tournainc'iit, Slalkot. — 

12th (Javaliy . . . . . .6 goals 

Queen’s Bays , . . . • . . 1 t?oal 

Slalkot, 12th Lanceis (lip — 

12tli Cavalry . . . . -6 goals 

Queen's Bays “ B ” . . .1 goal 

Bajiiipla Cup, Bombay — 

2nd BanciTS . . 9 goals 

(ioveinor’s Staff . . .2 goals 

Barton Cup, .Tubbulpore — 

Solndc Horse “ A ” . .13 goals 

20th Field Brigade It 3 goals 

Indian Infantry Final, Rawalidndi. — 

Durhams . . . . - -4 goals 

60th Rifles - 3 goals 

Tradesmen’s (lip, Rawalpindi. — 

6-6 Dragoons . . . . . - 4 goals 

12tli Cavalry . . . - - 2 goals 

Murree Brewm’y Tournaim nt, Rawalpindi. — ■ 

5*6tli Dragoons 10 goals 

Hurrieaiu's .... 3J goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi — 

Hopetul Bays 7 goals 

Mixed Grills 6 goals 

Desaray Uns Cup, Bangalore — 

Mysore Lancers . . . .5 goals 

Sappers and Miners “ A ” - 1 gotsl 

Inter Regimental Tournament, Meerut — 

15th Laneers . . . • • • -3 goals 

Central India Horse . . . . .3 goals 

Subaltenis Tournament, Meerut. — 

12th Cavalry 6 goals 

Queen’s Bays 2 goals 


Meerut Autumn Tournament. — 

Gr<‘ys . 14 goals 

Grey H(*n.s . . . . 1 goal 

Meerut Autumn Toiirnaimuit — 

Gri'ys . . . . . . . . . .10 goals 

Grey Hens . . . . . . . , 5 goals 

Bharatpiir Tournaniout. — 

K. S O B Lancers . . . . . . 9 goals 

Bharatpur Palace . . . . . . 2 goals 

Duke of Connaiiglit’s (Jup, Delhi — 

Army in India Team . . . . 6 goals 

Wanderers . . . . . , . 4 goals 

D<‘lhi, (Jonnaught Tournamimt — 

Army in India I’eam . . 6 goals 

Wander (‘rs . . . . .4 goals 

(.'ad<‘ College' Cup, (Juetta - 

I8th(’avahy .. 7 goals 

14th F'ield Biigade ... 6 goals 

Qiu'tta Open Tournanu'nt — 

19th Lanoe'is . . . 9 goals 

Staff Colle ge “ A ” . . 4 goals 

Siibhidlaiy Te)urnament Hyde rabad — 

2iul Hydeiabael Laneers . mm .5 goals 
8th K. G, O Light Cavaliy “ B ” 4 gemls 

Janislu'dpur Peilo Toiiinament — 

Golmuii . . . . . 2 goals 

.lanishe'dpuT ... . 1 goal 

Lahore Xmas Tournament — 

12th Cavalry .. .. . 3 goals 

Skinners Horse . . . .2 goals 

Seenuderabad, Bolarum Spring Handi- 
cap Tourruinu'iit — 

Futte'b Maidau Gymkhana . . .8 goals 

4-7th Diagoon Gnarels . . 2 goals 

Seeiindeiabad Sulisidiaiy Tournament. — 

7th Cavalry “ A ” . . .9 goals 

7tli Cavalry “ B " 2 goals 

Secnnde'rabad, Intcr-Regimental Tour- 
nament. — 

2nd Lancers “ A ” Team . . . 4 goals 

The Staff “ B ” Te'am . . . . 2 goals 

Mardan, Mardan Tournament — 

C I. H. “ A ” Team . . . -6 goals 

Poona Horse . • 5 goals 
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Football. 


Mardan Subsidiary Tournamrut. — 

5-6th Dragoons “ B " . . . . 8 goals 

C. I. H. “ B ” . . .4 goals 

Abbottabad Subsidiary 'rournamcut — 

2rith Brigade B A “ A ” Ti'aiu 10 goals 
l-oth Royal (xuiklias . . 3 goals 

Poona Richardson ChallcMige Cup — 

2nd Lancc'Ts . . . 0 goals 

The Rond(‘scripts . 2 goals 


Murrco Brewery Tournament. — 
5-Oth Dragoons 
Huriieanes 

Subsidiary Tournanu nt, JMurree. — 
Hopeful Bays 
Mixed Grills . . 

Cawnpore Autumn Tournament — 
4tli Hussais 

16th Light Cavaliy Suhalteins. . 


. . 10 goals 
. . 3^ goals 

. . 7 goals 
. . 6 goals 

. . 8 goals 
. . 7J goals 


FOOTBALL. 


Durand Tournament, Simla — 

Durham Light Tntantiy . 1 goal 

2nd Sherwood Foresters .. ..Nil, 

Rovers Toiirnameut, Bombay — 

2nd Middlesex Regiment . . .4 goals 

Gordon Highlanders . . . . Nil. 

Gossage Charity Cup Bombay — 

6th Bombay Brigad<‘ Royal Aitillery 

A. F. T 2 go.iD 

Bombay City Police . . , . . 1 goal 

Nadkarni Cup for Indian Clubs, Bombay - - 
Victoria Technical Institute 2 goals 

Colaba (Casuals . . . . Nil 

Harwood League, Bombay — 

Division l,.'^outh Staffords 
Divi-^ion 2 City Police. 

Trades Cup, Lahore — 

Durham Light Iniantry . . . . 3 goals 

Welch Regiment . . Nil. 

Lahore Distilot ('hamiuonship, Lahore. — ■ 

Royal Scots Fusiliers . . 2 goals 

13th Medium Lattejy Royal Aitilleiy 1 goal 
Western Command Championship, Karat hi — 


Welch Fusiliers 
Northamptonshires 
District Championship, Madra® — 
Royal FlsttT Riih s 
Highland Light Infantry 
After two Drawn games. 

Walter Locke Shitdd, Rangoon — 
Camel on Highlanders . . 
Customs 

Peak Frean Shield, Rangoon — 
Friends Union . . 

Manch(‘.ster Regiment . *. 
Caleutta. — 

Indians 

Europeans 


4 goals 
Nil 

1 goal 
Nil 


2 goals 
. 1 goal 

. r> goals 
. 3 goals 

1 goal 
Nil. 


I F A Slueld, C'alcutt.i — 

; 2nd Sherwood FoK'sters . . .2 goals 

C.nneion Jlighlandeis .. .. ..1 goal 

I Tiades Cup, Calcutta — 

I Fastein Jtengal Railway . .. 2 goals 

Police . . . . . . . . Nil. 

I Coocli liehar Clip, ('aleutta — 

I ^ledieal Colh'ge . I goal 

I Howrah Union . . . . . . Nil. 

I Calt iitta League. — 

Dhision 1 North Staffords 
I l)i^islon 2 Calt utta Police 
1 Lady Haidinge Shield, Calcutta.— 
i How rail Union . .. . 3 goals 

I Bhawiupore . . . . .2 goals 

I All Cup, Seeuudejaliad — 

! Trimuigherry ComhliU'd .. .. 3 goals 

I Gtishainahal Comluned . . . 2 goals 

I Titavilei Cup, .1 uuHhi'dpiu — 

I M eelia ideal Spoi ting .. . ..1 goal 

j Coke Ovens 'B” . . ..Nil. 

Poona District (diampionship, Poona. — 

2iul Mitldlesex Regiment . . . ft goals 

Wt'st Kents .. .. .. ..1 goal 

Soutliem Command Cham])ionship, Poona.-— 


2nd Middles!' X Rt'gmient . . . . 2 goals 

4 -7th Diagoons 1 goal 

Kelkar Cup, Nagpur.— 

Moslem Union . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Railway Institute, Ajiil . . . . Nil. 

Scissors (lhallenge Cup, Bangalore — 

ft 01st. Battel y Royal Aitillery .. 3 goals 

B Company H. L. 1 2 goals 

Wallace Cir), Juhhuliiore — 

40th Battery Royal Artillery . . 3 goals 

H. Q. Company Hampshire Regiment. Nil. 
Kit Id Challenge (lup, Cawnpore. — • 

0th Armouied Cars . . . . . . 1 goal 

H. Q. Company Essex Regiment .. Nil. 
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CRICKET. 


Poona Koyal West Kents 287, Iloyal Engl- 

neeis 49 and 184 

Poona (Jymkhana 58 and 120, 1st K S L. L. T. 

Ilegiineiit 111 and 41 (for 2 wkts.) 

Poona Qiiadianguiar Toiirnanient. - 

llindtib 97 and 178, Eiuopcaiis 159 and 105 

Poona— 

Times of India 122 and 105 (for 5 wkts) 
Poona (lymkhana 105 and 85 (tor 2 wkts ) 

Bombay («vmkliana, 41 and 97 Tf E. tin* 
Governor’s A1 138 and 40 (for 0 wkt). 

Noithern India Quadrangular Toiiinament, 

Lahoic— Hindus 124 and 213, (Slnvdyal 109 
Onkarnath 70), Maliomnu'dans 311 (Eoio/- 
ud-dm I{»*tiied 150, Hassan 81iah 90 (.Maho- 
mmcdans won on the first innings. 

Kathiawar Quadrangular Tournament -- 

Halar 83 and 61, Jhalavad 56 and 59, 

Hauls Shield School Tournament, Bombay. — 

Bhaida New' High School 188, and 216 foi 
4, Wilson High School 123 and and 89. 

Mahaiaja ChalUnge Touinanient, Baioda, — 

Baioda High School 221, C J. N Z Madiessa, 
Na\s.iii 90, and 23 

Porbandui Sdiool Touinanient — 

Usinania College 95 and 183, Nizam College 
85 and 83 

M. C. C. Team’s Matches in India. 

Karachi.— 

M. C. C. 339 and 77 for 4» Parsi Moslem XI 
187 and 138 for 3. Hindus and ** Rest ’* 
335, M. C.C. 249 for 5. 

M. C. C. 377 and 139 for 3, Sind Europeans 
All Karachi 129 and 240 M. C. C. 517, 

Rawalpindi. — 

M. C. C. 432 for 8 (declared) and 185 for 
5 (declared), Pindi Europeans 145 and 75 
for 1. 

Rawalpindi and North West Frontier 195 and 
108 for 3, M. C. C. 330 for 4 (declared.) 


Calcutta. 

Ladies’ Golf Competition, Calcutta — 

Mrs. Hatfield 114. 

Stephenson Challange JJowl foi Lathes’ Cal- 
cutta — 

Mrs. Balfour Smith 140, Mis. B ]M. Baidley 
141. 

Merchants (hip, Calcutta — 

Hoa re Miller and Co (.1. Jl '1'. Hay) 554. 
National Bank (K. G. Nicoll) 502. 


Lahore. — 

Northern India 100 and 101, M. C. C. 333 for 
6 (declared). 

Army in India 73 and 212 for 5, M. C. C. 252 
for 6 (declared.) 

M. C. C. 285 Southern Punjab 81 and 148 for 9. 
Ajmere. — • 

Rajputana and Central India, 123 and 47, 
M. C. C. 337. 

Combined Team 155 and 126 for 4, M. C. C’ 
287. 

Bombay. — 

M. C. C. 363 and 74 for 1, Hindus 356. 

M. C. C 334 and 135, Europeans-Parsi XI 252* 

Hindu-Moslem XI 167 and 148 for 4, M. C. C’ 
324., 

M. C. C. 435, Bombay Presidency XI 115 and 
203. 

M. C. C. 362 and 97 for 5, All India Indian XI 
437. 

Calcutta. — 

British in Bengal 152 for 7, M. C. C. 102 for 5> 

All India 146 and 269 M. C. C. 233 and 185 for 

6 . 

M. C. C. 222 for 2 (declared) Anglo Indians 
and Indians 103. 

Qundiangului Tournament. Jul)bulpoie. — 

Anglo-Indians 204 and 151, Hindus 173 and 
156 

Colombo — Bombay XT 300 auddii) for I. Eii- 
lojtean XI. 163 and 199 

Bombay 319 and 109, all, — Ceylon 230 and 201 
loi 3 wkts. 

:Madi Is — Emopeans 379 and 88, Indians 250 
and 151. 

Madias — 194, Bombay 93 and 92 (for 5 wkts,). 
tJwalior Scmdia Ciieket Cup — 

Aligaih 378. Bissett rastitute, Ajmeie 90 
and 150. 

Noithern India C)uadiangular — 

Mahomedaiis and Europeans share the 
tiophy, the match not being concluded. 


Nasik. 

Challenge Shield and Gold Medal —Abercrombie 
beat Bullock. 

Captains Cup — ENCished beat Buttciworth 
by 2 up ami 1. 

Bombay Bangle,— Mis. Abciciombie beat Mrs. 
A.sli by 4 u(> and 2 , 

Men’s Foursomes —Abciciombie and England 
(Walk o\ei). 

Peace Cup. — Captain Moore. 



Yachting. 
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Ladien Fo.asomes — Mrs. Inglis and Miss Mai- 
stou beat Mrs. Virgin and Mrs. Parkei by 
2 up and 1 to play. 

Ladies Scratch Medal — Mis. Abercrombie beat 
Mrs. Oraeey who gave in at the 10th hole. 

Piesidents Cup — Abercioinbie. 

Advani (hip — Irvine 81. 

Bombay Ladies beat the Deccan Ladies. 

Bombay (Tymkhana Cup. — Uren 74, Abeiciom- 
bie 79. 

Bombay. 

W. I. T. C. (Jup, Poona— Tayloi 83. 

Macdonald Cup, lioinbay — 

Mr. F. T Coinnielinc (10) defeated Ml J liullock 
(scratch) at the 21st hole. 

England beat Scotland, 9p(s. to 71pts. 

Northern India Ladie.s’ Championship — 

Mrs Kobertson beat ]Mis 11. (1, Wiefoid by 2 
up and 1 to play. 

Poona. 

Poona Championship — Jones beat Dextei 
Davison, 12 and 10 

Southein Command Cup — Chesiiey beat Dowscy 
5 and 4. 

Ladies Foui.somes — Mis Hay and Mis Noiton 
beat Mrs Ciilhth and Mns Ward 2 and 1. 

Leach and Weborny Cup — Dextci Davison 141, 
Wodehousc 142. 


Ootacamund. 

South India Championship. — Ootacamund. 

Caiiick beat Aibims by 2 up and 1. 

Ladie.s Championship — Mis.s Barber beat Mn. 
Knkpatiick by 2 and 1. 

Gulmarg. 

Amateur Championship. — Malik beat Piall by 
2 up. 

•labbits Cup— Mrs. Mayne (handicap 20) beat 
Mis. Waiien (handicap 20) by 2 up. 

(hvil Cup — C. Craiit Co\an beat K. Murray 
by 4 and 3. 

Aimy Cup FoiirMunes — Nailson and Bather 
beat NcNcil and J’lall by 7 and 5. 

liobin Tiophy. — Capt Schutc 112. 

Lowei Couise Chanipioiishit). — Mi. Scroggie beat 
Coionc Flood by 7 and 6. 

Publie Schools Fouisomes, Char tei house won by 
4 and .3. 

Baiigaloie. — 

FoiusoineM, Bangalore beat Madias by 4 to 2. 
Single Madias beat Bangaloic by Hi points 
to bi 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon Championship. — W. S. Bui nett beat 
k J^ogan, 3 up and 1. 


WRESTLING. 

Jayasiiigapur. — Venkappa bout Allabiix 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 

Curzon Cup 1 I nalarope 2-Loon 3. Puffin. 

Vice Piesident’s Cui> (Piesented by Mi H. 
T (ioiiie). 1 . bylic Sailed i»y Mr Turtoii), 
2. Varuiia Mi. (biillaid , J. Valmai Mi K. 
Mac l\er. 

Cioidon Bennett Cup. 1 Bunty 2 Wendy 
3 Bluebird 

Service Jioats’ Race 1 Th<* Dalhoiisie with 
her No. 2. Whalei 2 Ihe Lawrence .3. The 
Dalhousie. 

Governor’s Cui). Bmt (Sailed by Mi. H. C. B. 
Mitchell 

Capt. Headlam’s Cup. Tein (Mr. G. N* 
Jiower. 

Sir Amherson Martens Cup. Peter Pan. , (Mr 
Wainscotte) 

Capt. Henry Morland’s Ciiji. “ A " Cla.ss 
£riu. 

« 

Seabird’s Cup. Phalarope. 

Beaman Challenge Cup for Ladies. Loan (Mrs. 
liich. 


Mr. St. Paul Cup for Ladies. (Jiirlew(Mrs Rose.), 

henc lliissell Cup. Commodore Mi. Frank 
Watson 

(Jijp*piesented by Mr. Ash Comniodoie Mr. Wat- 
son 

J.y'ji.strata Cup. I’halaiope (Mr. E. M. Lone.) 
liomhay Town Cup. Wendy 3Ir R.,Mc(fregor 

Poona. 

Collin’s Cup. — 

The points for the Cup are as follows — 


Lt. Fayle .. .. .. ..13 

Lt.Burge.S8 11 

(.’ol Delap . . . . . . . . . 9 

Major Hadley and Lt. Brooke . . . . 7 

Mr. W. C. Edwaids 6 

Lt Craven . . . . . . . . . 5 

Lt. Williams 6 


Champion Cup. Blue Bird.— (Sailed by Mr 
Humphreys.) 



Boxing 




BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Februaiy 12th — Jack D’Souza beat F J- 
Merrhaiit on points for the Ccntiance 
Quina Belt and Lij?htweiRht ( hampionship 
of Westc'rn India and the liightweight Belt. 

April 14th — F. C. Billimorla beat A. Bcniiiy on 
points ov('i tc'ti rounds tor th(' Mody Belt 
and Bantamweight Championship of Wes- 
t<>in India. 

Novombc'r 17th — Seaman Nobby Hall heat 
Hilton Knbes on points. 

NovembcT 17th — Driver Coultas, Uoyal Aitil- 
iery, beat 11 . S. Oomrigar on iioints. 

Nov('mber 17th — Haiold Snares beat Jack 
D’Souza on points over bm rounds tor the 
Lightiieiglit Championship ot Western 
India and tiie Lightweight Belt. 

November 2Jrd — Seaman Nobby Hall heat 
Arthur Snares, who was dl!^qualifted in the 
eighth round. 

November 2:ii d —Milton Kubes beat Harold 
Snares on points. 

Novemlier 2:hd— Joe Attridgc beat Young 
Firpo on iioints. 

Doec'inber 10th— (Junlioat Jack beat Kid 
(Jiailie in the second lound. 

A1 J{i^ors beat b'. J Meiehant on jxiints. 
Deeemiu'r 27th — Milton Kubes drew with 
Cuniier Mi lvin. 

DeeemiK'r 27th — F C Billimoria beat Oc'orge 
Arlikutti on points for the Bantamweight 
Championship of Western India and tli*' 
Mody Belt. 

Deeeniiier 27th — A1 Rivers beat Jack D’Soiiza 
on points. 

December 27th — Bal Taza beat A, Jienny on 
jxiints. 

Calcutta. 

January 2nd - Milton Kubes beat Georg- 
Wells ot Ceylon on points. 

January urd — 

L. B J. Bereiee (Ceylon Lightweight Cham- 
pion) K () Corporal King (H. M S 
Cairo) in the si'eond round 

(iiarles Do'Alwis (ex (Vylon Flyweight 
Champion) beat Erie Jones (Kharagpur) 
on points. 

Roy Wells (Ceylon Welterwmglit Cham- 
pion) drew over ton rounds Avith Al. 
Rivers (Amoiie-a). 

Milton Kubes la vat Georges Wells ((Vylon 
Middle weight (liainpion) on points 
after Ilf teen loiinds. 

January 15tli— Gunboat Jack beat Milton 
Kubes im points, for the Welb'rweight 
Championship. 

January 2«th— Gunboat Jack beat Kid D’Silva 
in the 10th round (retd). 


Februaiy 211(1 — Joe Attrldge (Australia) beat 
Edgar Brighto (India) on points, for the 
liantamwf ight Championship 

March 3rd — Tiu' Dixie Kid (.Tamshedpur) beat 
Arthur Snares (lielgaum) on points. 

April 4th — Dixie Kid boat Kid D’Sllva on 
points for the Light Weight Championship. 

August 7th — Gunner Melvin beat “Battling ’* 
Kid Lewis in the 8tli round. 

Sept('ml»er 4th — Gunboat Jack beat “ Bat- 
tling ” Kid Lewis on points. 

De(’ember 23rd— Dixie Kid boat Kid Sharkey 
(London) in the 3rd loiiiid ri'td ) for the 
Lightweight Championsliip of India. 

Army Championships, Rawalpindi. 

Oflieers’ Events — • 

Featherweight. — Lt Davies .Tmikins (R W. 
Fusllierh) b('at ('apt. Langlands (2u(l-8tb. 
Guiklia Ride'^), tile leteree stopping the 
light in the thud louud. 

Lightweight — Li('ut. Duitiiell (R. W Kents) 
knocked out JJ. Lacey (N. Staffords) in 
tlie first round 

Weltei Wright.— Lt Donald (L T A ) beat Lt. 
Fit/.patiick (2nd-ir)th Regiment) on jioints 

Middleweight — Lt Fendly (Noithamptons) 
iM'at Lt Wilson (R S. Fusiliers), tlu' leteree 
stopiiiiig the figlit in the thud round 

Heavy wt'igiit Lt Cnjueh (R. 1. C) beat 
Lt Rope (R A ) on points. 

Other Ranks Events — 

Flyweight - Bte. Robeits (iff L) beat L.-C. 
Guerin ( Hainpslilres) on points. 

Bantamweight — llfmn ('arndutf (R U Riflest 
beat rte Moss ((flusters) on points 

Fcathei weight — Rte. Gorman (Si'afoitlis) beat 
Rte. Riley (Camerons) on ixunts. 

Liglitweight. — Rte. Baitlett (N Staffords) 
lM*at Ikisiii. Main't (Lim'olus), the referee 
stopping the flglit in the tliiid round. 

We!t(‘i weight. — Rte. Holim's (Hainpshircs, 

beat Bugler (’larking (K. R R C ) on points 

Middleweight —Fusilier GiiOitlis (K W Fu.s ) 
beat Signaller Giay (B. Corps Signals) on 
|K)lnts 

Light- Heavy weight — Fuslhri Edwards 

(R W Fusiliers) boat Sergt Heath (R W. 
Kents) on ixilnts after an extra round. 

Heavyweight. — St'rgt. Bendy (H L.T ) bear 
Corp. Hewitt (N. Stafford'-) on points. 

Mussoorie All-India Tournament. 

Aimy T(’am Competition — Finals — 

Bantamweight. — Cpl., Diiehell, 2nd Battalion 
Seaforth Higblaiideis won on points from 
L -RpL Guerin, Ist Battalion Hampshire 
Regt • 

Featherweight— L -Ci)l. Huckfield, 1st Bn. 
Hampshire Regt. won on points from Pto, 
Billiiigby, 2nd Bn 8eafoith Highlanders. 
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Lightweight. — Pto. Farrclly, 1st Bn Hamp- 
shire Ilogt., won on points from L.-Cpl. Sum- 
mers, 2nd Scaforth Highlanders 

2nd Welterweight. — Ptc. Duncan. 2nd Bn. 
Seaforth Highlanders, won on xKjlnts from 
Pte. Harris, ist Bn. Hampsliirc Begt. 

1st Welterweight — Pte Holmes, 1st Bn 
Hampshire Kegt., won on points from l*tc. 
IklcLeod, 2nd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders. 

Middleweight — Pte. White, 1st Bn. Hampshire 
Regt. won from C. C. M Murphy, 2nd Bn. 
Seaforth Highlanders. Pte White K 0 ins 
opponent but the tunc gong sounded On 
the gong sounding again to commence 
Murphy was unable to continue. 

Llght-Heav> weight. — Pte. Huggins, 1st Bn 
Hampshire Regt. K. o C’pl. Rawden, 2nd 
Bn. Sealorth Highlandeis 

Heavyweight — Lance-Cpl Hankin, 1st Bn* 
Hampshire Regt won on points from Pte* 
Peach, 2nd Bn. Seafoith Highlanders, in 
the best fight of the morning. 

Public School Finals. — 

Fl 3 rweight.— R Sharman, L M.S , Mount Abu, 
won on points from Khush Waqt-FI-Mulk, 
R.I.M College. 

Lightweight — T. Robbins, St Fidelis School, 
won on points from W. Paiinel, Ji M.S., ■ 
Mount Abu. 

Featherweight —M. Rob])ins, St. Fidelis 
School, won on points from D. Sharman, 
L.M.S , Mount Abu. 

Welterweight- -C. Wilson, LMS, Mount 
Abu, won from Rodrigues, R f M. College 
The referee stopped the fight m the first 
round. 

Middleweight. — ,1. Paiinel, LM.S, Mount 
Abu, won on points from A Mirigail, St. 
George’s College 

Hea\'yweig]it.— B Brown, St George’s Col- 
lege, won on ix)ints fioin M. Wilson, St. 
School. 

Public Schools results were * — 

1. — L M.S., Mount Abu. 

2. — St. Fidelis, Srhool, Mussoorie. 

3. — St. George’s College, Mus.sooiie. 

4. — R. J. M. College, Dehia Dun. 

Army Individual Finals. — 

Flyweight-Fusilier Jenkins, 1st R. Scots 
Fusiliers, won from Ptc. Hall, 2nd Glouces- 
tershire Regiment. 

Bantamweight. — Cpl. Mitchell 2nd Scaforth 
Highlanders, k.o. Fus. Smith Ist Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Featherweight.— Fusilier Evans. 1st R. W. 
Fusiliers won on points in a tine iiout from 
L.-CpI. Huckfleld, Ist Hamosliire Regiment. 

Light-weight.— Pte. Murphy, 62nd Light 
Tniantry, won on points from Pte. Farrclly, 
1st Hampshire Regiment. • 

Welter-weight. — Pte. Holmes, 1st Hampshire 
Regiment won from Pte. Hewbiggen, 2nd 
Gloucestershire R(>gtimeat, 


Heavyweight. — L -Cpl. Hanks, 1st Hamp- 
shire Regiment won on points from Fusilier 
Jones, 1st R. \\. Fusiliers. 

Middleweight.— L. W. White, 1st Hampsldre 
Regiment, won on iioints from Fusilier 
Edwaids, 1st R. W. Fusiliers. 

Light Heavyw'oiglit. - Pte Huggins. 1st 
Tfampshire Regiment, won on points from 
Fusilier Gmisin, Royal Fusiliers. 

C. P. District Championships, 
Jubbulpore. 

Novhes Championsliips. — 

Bantamw'oichts — L -C Mi'tmlte, 1st Hamps, 
K.o Bdni. Lone, 2nd Wilts. 

Dnir Brown, 2nd Wilts, bi'at Sig. de-Co nrcy> 
G. Signs, on points 

Lightweights — Pte.^ Tenny, Ist Hamps, beat 
Pte. Hawkins, 1st* Hamps, on points. 

Giir. Hall, 4Sth Fd. Bty, R. A., was K.O. by 
Pto. Pleace, 1st Hamps 

Dinr. Kennard, 1st Hamps, beat L -C. Dennis, 
Ist Hamps, on j»oiiits. 

Pt,e Allden, Ist Hamps, k.o. Ptc. Bridle, Ist 
Hamps 

P. DL^tiiet Championships — 

Welterweights- L -C' Read, 2nd Wilts, w.o. 
iV. Holmes, Ist Haini)s. 

Pte. Reid, 2nd Wilts w.o. Ptc. Harris, let 
Hamps. 

I*t'' Pugh, 1st Hamps, w.o. 

Lightweights — Sig. Jours, 2nd W. Yorks, w o. 

L -C. Wliite, 2nd Wilts, bc'at Ptc. Hobditeh, 
Ist Hanii>b, on points Pte. Connelly, 2nd 
Wilts, w.o. 

Featlier weights — Pte Cockle not allowed to 
fight on medie.il grounds, Pte. Bishop 
1st Hamps, w.o. 

Pte. Diiggin, R. A M. 1). C., beat Pte. Segrot, 
2nd Wilts, on ijoints. 

Light Heavyweights. — I*te Ireland, 1st Hamps, 
w.o Pte Twinch, 2nd Wilts. 

MIddleweights — Pte White, ist Hamps, w.o. 
Pte. Harding, 2nd Wilts. 

A F. 1 Contest —Cadet Roeque, Nagpur 
Rifles, beat Cadet Jackson, Nagpur Rifles, 
on points. 

Welterwelglits.— L.-C. Read, 2nd Wilts, beat 
Pte. Holmes, 1st Hamps, on points. 

B. B. & C. I. Bailway Open Tourna- 
ment, Bombay. 

Open Contests. — 

Middle welgiitfl, — Pte. Baker (South Staffs) 
beat Sergt. Roberts (R. W. FuB.)thc Sergeant 
retiring in the second lound. 

Welterweights. — Gunr. R. Maitin (.6th B. B. 
11. A ) beat Pte. Leonard (South Staffs), the 
referee Btofiplug the fight In the third round. 
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Featherweights. — Pte. Smith (South Staffs) 
beat Pte. Allmo (1st B. B. and C. I. Bly. 
llegt.) on points after a hard liitting bout. 
Bantamweights. — Pte. D. Martin (1st B. B. A 
C. I. Bly. Begt.) beat Pie. t'landius (2nd 
B. B, and C. 1. Bly. Begt.) on points alter 
three stirring rounds. 

Flyweights. — Pte. A. Benny (1st B. B. and 
(’. 1. Illy, llegt.) beat Pte. A. Arron (2nd 
B. B. and C. 1. Bly. llegt ) on points. 

Lightweights. — Oorpl. D’Soiiza (Ist B. B. and 
(!. I. Bly. Begt.) k.o. t'orpl Maxwell (2nd 

B. B. and C. 1. Bly. Begt.) in the second 
round. 

I ntcr-Battalion. — 

Lightweights. — Pte. B'Sou/a (1st B, B. and 

C. J. Bly. llegt.) beat Pte. Maiygold (2nd 
B. B. and C. 1. Bly. llegt.) in tlie third round, 
the releree stopping the fight. A very 
plucky loser. 

Bantamweights. — Pte. Benny (1st B. B. and 
(\ 1. Rly. Begt.) beat Pte. Dunne (2nd 

B. B. and C. I. Illy. Begt.) on points. 

Feathcrwt'ights. — Pte. Martin (l.st B. B. and 

C. 1. Bly. B(‘gt ) beat Pte. 'Nicholson (2nd 
B Ji. and C. T Hly Hegt ), tlie referee stop- 
ping the fight in the third round. 


Welterweights. — Cor pi. D’Souza (Ist B. B. and 
C. I. Bly. Begt.) beat Pto. King (2nd B. B. 
and C. I. Rly. Begt.). the referee stopping 
the fight in the third round. 

Flyweights. — Pte. Palmer (2nd B. B. and C. I. 
Bly. Begt.), beat Pte. Bright (Ist B. B. and 
C. I. Illy. Begt.) on points. 

Mlddleweights. — Pte. Mcaney (2nd B. B. and 
C. I. Ely. Begt.) beat Corpl. W. Blssett 
(1st B. B. and C. I. Bly. Begt.) on points. 

Novices. — 

Bantamweights. — Pte. Mason (South Staffs), 
beat Pte. Davey (Ist B. B. and C» L Rly. 
Begt.) in the first round, the latter retiring. 

Featherweights. — Pte. Reubens (1st B. B. 
and C. 1. Bly. Begt.) beat Pte. Branche of 
the same unit, Branche retiring at the end 
of the second round. 

Lightweights. — Pte. Allen (South Staffs, 
beat Pte. Nelson (2nd B. B. and C. I. Rly. 
Begt.) on points. 

Welterweights. — Pte. Cayless (South Staffs), 
k.o. Corpl. (\irr (Ist B. B. and C. I. Bly. 
Begt.) in tlie first round. 

Light Heavyweights. — Pte. Griffin (South 
Staffs) beat Pte, Ball of the same regiment 
on points. 
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Kadir Cup. — 

Capt. K. J. Catto, (Itb Hussar.s), “ Jack ”, 
(Owner up) beat Capt Iv. J. Catto, (4th 
Hussars), “ Army Order ”, (Capt. Scott 
Cockburn up). 

Gurerat Cup, Khaiaghoda Camp. — 

Lieut. Bavublia, Bliavuagar Lancers, on 


“ Yeshwant ” beat Capt C. E. L. Hams, 
2nd Lancers, on “ Zulu.” 

Salmon Cup for Ponies.— 

Capt. C. E. L. Harris on “ John ” beat 
Tliakore Saheb of Dh«ipura on “Napo- 
leon” 


TENNIS. 


BENGAL CUAMPIONSHIl'S. — 

Mixed Doubles, — B. Meyer and Mrs, Graham 
beat Yusoof and Mrs. Storke. 6-4, 5-7, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. — B. Meyer and J. Robson 
beat L, B. Edwards and. B. Macinnes, the 
latter having tp scratch after the second 
set owing to Edwards indisposition. Score 

6-2, 6-2. This was a five set match. 

Men’s Singles. — Okamoto beat Metha. 6-2. 

6- 3, 4-6, 4-6, 9-7. Metha is only 19 years 
old. 

Ladies' Singles. — Mrs. Graham beat Mrs. 
McKenna. 6-7, 6-2, 8-6. 

Calcutta South Club Tennis Toubnament — 
Ladies’ Singles. — Miss J. Sandlson beat 
Mrs. MacKenna. 6-1, 6-4. 

Men’s Singles — Bobson beat Kitagawa. 6-3, 

7- 5, 9-7. 

Western India Championships, Bombay.— 
Men’s Singles. — Hadi beat Banga Bao. 2-6, 
7-5, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles.— Co veil and Mrs. Coveil beat 
Bean and Mrs. Jones. 6-1, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles. — Kamruddln and Mahomed 
Hussain heat Bhojwani and Hiranandani, 
6 - 0 , 6 - 1 . 


Ladles’ Singles. — Mrs. Covell beat Mrs* 
Clayton. 6-0, 6-0. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Champion- 
ship.— 

Men’s Singles. — Banga Bao beat Bhagwat. 
6-4, 6-1. 

Ladies* Singles. — Mrs. Clayton beat Mrs, 
Phillips. 6-1, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mrs. Clayton and Banga 
Bao beat Mrs. Row and Wagle. 6-2, 4-6, 6-4 
Men’s Doubles. — Prince Ghanasltyamsinghji 
and Banga Bao beat Gonsalves and Pereira. 
6-4, 6-4. 

ALLAHABAD ALL-INDU CHAMPIONSHIPS.— 

Men’s Singles. — B. V. Bobb beat Krishna 
Prasad. 6-2, 4-6, 4-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

Ladles’ Singles. — ^Mrs. MacKenna beat Mrs. 
Holden. 6-3 1-6, 0-1. 

Ladles* Doubles. — Miss B. M. Sanderson and 
Miss J. T. Sanderson beat Miss Gibson and 
Miss Holden. 6-4 5-7, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles. — Krishna Prasad and Mrs. 
MacKenna beat A. P. Cox and Mrs. Storke. 

8-6, 6-4. 
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Men’s Doubles. — E V. Bobb and S. W. Bobb 
beat Major Condon and S. K. Mukerji. 
7-5, 6-3, 10-8. 

Punjab Championships, Lahore. — 

Sleem beat Jagl Mohal Lai 1-6, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2. 
Condor Tennis Tournament, Bombay. — 

Oole and Khadakar beat Khattau and 
Bowalla. 8-10, 6-4, 7-5. 

Hyderabad.— 

All Raza and S M. Hadi beat IVlohamed Hus- 
sain and Kamniddm. 6-1, 10-8, 7-5. 
Bangalore European schools Champion- 
ships. — 

Baldwin’s High School. Won. 4. St. 
Joseph’s, 1. — 

R. Leach (Baldwin’s) beat 0. Yates (St. 
Joseph’s). 0-7, 6-3. 


T. D'Silva (Baldwin’s) beat F. Pereira (St. 

Joseph’s). 6-1, 0-6, 8-6. 

R. Leach and L. Weston (Baldwin’s) beat 
O. Yates and F. Pereira (St. Joseph’s). 
0-6, 6-4, 7-5. 

Bowring Institute Tennis tournament, 

BANGALORE.— 

Men’s Doubles. — Rachappa and Narsimnia 
Murti beat Raja Aiyar and Setu Rao. 
6 - 0 , 6 - 2 , 6 - 1 . 

Ladies’ Doubles. — Mrs. Barton Browne and 
Miss Janes beat Mrs. Laver and Mrs. 
Flannagan. 10-8, 6-1. 

Men’s Singles. — Rachapa beat Sitarain. 6-2, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


HOCKEY. 


Calcutta Kainva Cup. — 

Eastern . . . . . . . . 4 goals 

Bengal Railway Team . . . . 2 goals 

Armenian Sporting Club . . . Nil. 

Calcutta Beighton Cup — 

Customs . . . . . . .3 goals 

Punjab 2 goals 

Kirkee Islam Open Tournament — 

Ordnance Club 1 goal 

Sappers and Miners . . . . Nil. 

.Hadow Shield, Lahore — 

North Western Railway " A ” • . 3 goals 

Forman ChrLstiaii College . . . Nil, 

Buchanan Charity Cup, Lahore — 

Punjab Rifles . . . . 1 goal 

North Wesk'rn Railway . . Nil 

Aga Khan Cup, Bombay — 

Customs . . . . . 1 goal 

Clirist Church Old Boys . . NiZ 

Shaiba Shield, Bombay.— 

11th Battery B B. K A. . . . 4 goals 

10th Battery . . 3 goals 

Poona Tournament. — 

Ammunition Fai tory . . . . 9 goal 

Deccan College . . . . . . Nil. 

Poona Aga Khan Tournament — 

Poona Rifles .2 goals 

Sholapur Railway Institute . . . . 1 goal 

Mercantile and Trades Cup Tournament, 

Delhi.— 

Delhi Rangers . . . . . . . . 1 goal 

Agra Telegraph Recreation Club . . NU. 
Zamir Cup, Delhi. — 

Delhi Rangers . . . . . .3 goals 

2nd Devons .. .. .. .. Nil. 

Army Championships, Rawalpindi. — 

British, K. It. R. C 1 goal 

Queen’s Eegt NU. 


j Indian 2-14 Punjab Rcgt. . . . . 1 goal 

Q. V. O. Sappers & Mincis . . . . Nil. 

Anderson Hockey Cup, Rawalpindi. — 

Railway Spoils Cliil) 3 goals 

Kings Royal Rifles . . . . .2 goals 

Bangalore Gymkhana Tournament, 

Bangalore.— 

M, S. M. Railway . . . . . . 3 goals 

Evcusleigh Boys . . . .1 goal 

Red Triangle Tournament — 

Bangalore Indians . . . .5 goals 

13th Company S. & M. . . . Nil. 

Madras . . . . . . 3 goals 

Bangalore . . . . . . . . 2 goals 

S. I. A A. Hockey Tournament, 

Madras. — 

Young Men’s Indian Christian Asso- 
ciation 1 goal 

University Training Corps . . . . NU, 

Poona District Tournament, Secundera- 
bad.— 

Middlesex Regiment . . . . .4 goals 

Gordon Highlanders 2 goals 

Inter Company Tournament, Si^eundera- 
bad. — 

3-19th Hyderabad Regiment . . . . 3 goals 

H. Q. Company Madras Regiment . . Nil. 

Young Solders Hockey Tournament, 
Secunderabad. — 

l-3rd Madras Regiment . . . . 1 goal 

7th Light Cavalry Nil. 

Naini Tal Trades Cup, Tournament. — 

St. Joseph's College . . . . . . 3 goals 

Himalayan Club 1 goal 

Nareinginji Tournament. — 

Trojans 3 goals 

Hyderabad College NU, 
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ROWING. 


Poona 6-3-26. — 

Challenge Poura ' Eoyal Connaught Club 
Poona beat Bombay Gymkhana. 

Tub Fours : Iloyal Engineers beat Eoyal 
Artilleiy. 

Senior Srulls : Grave beat Tweed. 

Challenge Eights : Eoyal Engineers beat 
Combined erew from 16th Bde. Eoyal 
Artilleiy and 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

Eoyal Connaught Boat Club Ecgatta, Poona — 

Service Fouis I mile Eoyal Tank Corps beat 
Eoyal Engineers by 3 lengths. Time 4 
mins. 57 secs. 


I Khalasis Eace. Poona dead — Heated with 
I JCirkec ; Time 4 mins, 38 sees. 

Ladies Single Sculls. 200 yards. Miss Whyte 
beat miss Ball and Miss Hoisefuld by J 
length. Time 1 min. 21 secs. 

Junior Pairs. ^ mille Eoyal Engineers beat 
Eoyal Tank Corps by 2| lengths. Time 
3 mins. 45 secs. 

Karachi Eegatta. March 22. — 

Boyce Conbe Challenge Cup. The Shaw 
Wallace Crew (bow (hooper, 2 ; Elliott, 3 ; 
Gether, Stioke Eomer, Cox, Cooke beat the 
Northamptonshire Eegt. (bow, Percival, 
2 ; Essame. 3 ; Winkler ; stroke. Tomkins 
Cox, Boyce by 2 lengths in 3 mins. 27 secs. 


I 

i 


BADMINTON. 


Poona. — 

Mixed Doubles • Mrs. Turner and Gilbert 
boat Mrs. Thonlass and Clarke. 

Men’s Singles ' Clay beat Macdonald. 

Men’s Doubles • Hodgson and Gilbert beat 
Mary in and Stevenson. 

Bombay Watson Hotel Billiards * Baker beat 
Easool. (Best breaks. 107 and 115.) 
Ahmedabad Tournament — 

Ladies’ singles, — Mrs. Baker beat JVIrs. Church, 
11—5, 11—3. 


Men’s singles — S. Baker beat L. L. Baldwin, 
15—11, 7 -15, 15—8. 

Mixe<l doubles —Mrs Cawan Taylor and 
8. Baker beat .Mrs Clniich and P. N. Moos, 
14—21, 21—20, 21—20. 

Men’s doubles. — V B. ('hiireh and L. L, 
Baldwin beat W, (' Spuckinan and P N 
Moos, 21 — 15, 21 — 10. 

Thiee-a-side — Mrs (Jawan Taylor, G Davise 
and 8 Baker beat Mis Church, L A Hill 
and P. N. 31oos, 21—11, 21—10. 


SWIMMING. 


Bombay. Long Distance Eace (Zoroastrlan 

Physical Cultuie League). 

The following qualified for prizes — 

1. Eustum M. Pochkhanawalla. 

2. J. N. Lehiiwalla. 

3. N. D. Contractor. 

4. Eatau M. Poehkliaua walla. 

6. F. E. Tavadia. 

6. A. N. Todywalla. 

7. J. M. Kadwa. 

Calcutta. 23 miles Bbalpara to Kiimar- 

tuli Ghat, 1 , .r. Chatterjee 4 hours 37 mins, 
2. A. Bannerji, 3. 3 P. Ghosh. 

Bombay Swimming Club. — 

The results were * — 

2. lengths, Boys Eaco. — 1 N. Race. 2, 
E. Andrce, 3, K. Sherran. 

Children’s Eace under 10 years : — 1. Joy 
Blackburn, 2, Peter Geldurt, 3, Frank 
L' Estrange. 


Club Champion^ibip for the Back Bay Cup, 
6 Lengths —1 A L Ross,<^ Eiis&ell Carey. 
Time 3 inins 50 se<-s. 

Ladies Eace . — 1 Miss E. Wam&eott, 2 Miss 

E. Mason. 

Diving ('hampiouship — ^Stclliiig Cup — 1, E. 

F. Dale. 2, D Vast. 

SeiMce Men’s Eace — 1 Pte Woodward, 2 
Bandsman Worrow, 3. Lc. CpI Johnson. 
Pillow Figlit — 1. 11 Carey, 2 D Liilop, 

2. IjCiigths Handicap — 1. C Pieot, 2. D. 
Vast, 3. A. L. Boss. Time 1 mm. 53 secs. 

Black Bay Derby ; — 1. W. Hoseason on 
“ Crocodile ” 2, E. Can y on “ Orange 
William” 3. E. Thompson on “ Eeclaina- 
tioii.” 

Alllnity Eace • — 1 DIKs E Waiiiscott and 
D. Vast. 2, D. Lulop and 3liss E. Mason. 

Eelay Race : — 1. Bombay Swimming Club. 
2. Cathedial High School 3. Ospreys. 
Winning team Messis. Carey ? 
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ABBOTT, Evelyn Eobins, c.i.E.(i92l), I.C.S. 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, b. 9 May 1873, 
Edtic. : Bath Coll, and Balliol Coll. m. Lillian, 
d, of Sir W. 0. Clark, Kt. (I.C.S. retd.). 
Address: Delhi. 

ABDUL HAMID, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.K., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State. 6. 15 October 18S1. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Laliore. 
State Magistrate, 1908; Judge, 1909, Supdt. of 
the Census Operations, 1911 ; Head of the 
Executive and Ee venue Depts. as Mashir Mai ; 
Fellow of the Punjab iJnivcrsity ; Lately 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council ; Chief 
Secretary, March 1915 ; Chief Minister, 1920. 
Eeceived Coronation Darbar Medal (1911) ; 
Khan Bahadur (1915), O.B.E. (1918); C.I.E. 
(1923). Address : Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KAEIM, Maulavi, B.A., Govern- 
ment pensioner and Member, Council of State- 
b. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Ayesha Khatun of Cal- 
cutta. Educ : Sylhct and Calcutta. Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madraseh ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
education for about 1 5 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students* History of India; The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method of 
Teaching in English ; and Mahomedan Educa- 
tion in Bengal (English). Address: Peace 
Cottage, Morhabadi, Eanchi. 

AOHAEIYAE, P., Sir Eajaqopala, K.O.S.I. 
(1920), C.I.E. , Member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1924. Educ, : 
Madras University. Entered I.C.S., 1888. 
Diwan of Cochin, 1896-1902; Diwan of Tra- 
vancore, 1907-14; Secretary to Government of 
Madras, 1914 ; Member of Madras Execu- 
tive Council, 1917 ; President, Madras Legis- 
lative Council, 1920. Address : Madras. 

ACHAEYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A., Public 
Worker and Journalist. 5. 1876. m. Eukmani 
Ammal, in 1894. Two sons. Educ. at theMadr&s 
Christian College. Lecturer, 1896 to 1902 ; Head 
Master, 1902-1917; Manager, “ The Madras 
Standard ”, 1910; independent political worker 
since 1917. Publications : Portraits from 
Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 

‘ * Kumuda ” a drama, ‘ ‘ Dasaratha ” a tra- 
gedy ; “ Shri-Kiishna Karnamrita ,” The 
Basic Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Cultural Swaraj, 
elected as a Member to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly by the Chinglepet cum S. Arcot 
Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923, a 
prominent Member of the Swaraj Party and 
the Vlongress. Address: 46, Lingha Chetti 
Street, Madras, E. < 

ADVANI, Motiram Showkiram, Kaiser-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b, 12 October 
1868, m. Margaret Annesley, d, of the late 


Eev. Charles Voysey . Educ.: The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : Ko. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AF8UE-UL-MULK, Afsur-ud-Dowla , AVSUR 
Jung, Mirza Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Nawab, Lleut.-Co!.; K.C.I.E. (1908); 
C.I.E., (1897); M. V. O. (1906); A.D.C. 
to Nizam of Hyderabad; Chief Com- 
mander, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Eegular Force, 
1916 ; 5. Aurangabad (Deccan) ; o. a. of late 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg. Educ.: Aurangabad. 
Eissaldar, Hyderabad Contingent ; Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1886 ; Hydera- 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he raised); Commander, Eegular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander since 
1916, served in the Afghan War, 1879-1880; 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1888 ; China Ex- 
pedition, 1900 ; received title of Afsur Jung, 
1884 ; and of Afsur Dow! a, 1895 ; raised to Af- 
sur-ul-Mulk, 1903; Hon. Col., 20th Eoyal Dec- 
can Horse ; on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 

A. D.C. to Sir John French, France, 1916-16. 
Address : Eahut Mimzil, Hyderabad (Deccan), 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah, 
G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I. (1911) ; G.C.V.O. 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898); LL.D., Hon.Camb: 
b. 1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers In East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismail i 
Mahomedana ; granted rank andstatus of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication: India in Transition. Address: 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGAEWALA, Lala GiRdharilal, B.A , Vakil, 
High Court, Allahabad, and Member, Legis. 
Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878. m. sister of 
Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B. A,,LL. B , Vakil, 
High Court (Muttra). Educ.: Agra College ; 

B. S. M. Jiondon. Was Director, Moradabad 
Spinning and Weaving Mills for lOyrs,. and 
of Babrala Cotton Gin and Press Co., Ltd., 
for 6 years ; original member, U. P. Chamber 
of Commerce ; Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha. 
Elected Member of the Eoyal Society for 
encourag<‘roent of Arts, Manufacture and 
Commerce, and of the Eoyal Society, London, 
in 1909. President, Agarwal Seva Samiti, 
(Social Service and Scouting); attended Par- 
liament in London, seated in special gallery. 
Visited W’embley Exhibition. Publications : an 
Article re use of aircraft during war in “Leg- 
timito de la Guerre Aerienne,” ” Proposed 
legislation for protection of Cow and improve- 
ment of Cattle in India." and Hindu Home 
and Temple in London. Address : 33, George 
Town, Allahabad. 
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AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923), Hon. 
A. D. C. to the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Private Secretary to H.H. The Aga Khan. 
b. 1874, e.8. of Aga Akbar Shah; ot 
H. H. the First Aga Khan. m. e. d. of Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah, 1897. Educ. in English 
and Persian, Address : 11, Connaught Road. 
Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. ZIA-Uddin, C.I.E., M.A. 
Ph. D., D.Sc., M.L.C., Pro Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, b 1878. Educ. . 
Aligarh, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and 
Allahabad (D.Sc.), Member of Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commn.; Pro-Vlce-Chancellor. Address. 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED Hussain Sir, Nawab Amin Juno 
BAHDUAR, M.A., B L., C.S I. (1911) , 
Nawab (1917), K C.I.E., (1920); Minister-in- 
Waiting on IT. E. H. the Nizam and Chief 
Secretaiy to 11. E. H.’s Government, b. 11 
Aug. 1863. m. l^atima, Lady Amm .Jung. Educ 
Christian College and Presidency (College, 
Madras, Govcinor’s Scholar; High Com I 
Vakil, 1890; Deputy Colli, and Magte., 1890- 
92 , Asstt. Sccictary to the Ni/am, 1893 , 
Personal Secretary to Nizam, 1895 ; Chief 
Secretary to Nizam’s Government, 1896 , 
Minister-in- Waiting on Nizam since 1915 
Puhlicatimu . “ Notes on Islam ”, articles 

in Periodicals. yWrfrm- .‘Amm Miinzil Said - 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, M.L.A., Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
Landholder, b. 1880. Educ. : at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to tlie Bar in 
1910; Founder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Raiyats’ Association and its Hon. Secretary , 
takes great interest in agriculture ; was 
elected Presdt., Beng.al Agricultural Confee. 
in 1917 ; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta ; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta ; 
elected member, Bengal Li'gi.slative Council 
in 1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921 ; re-elected again in 1924 for tin* 
Raj shah i Division , Founder of Parliamentary 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative Assembly. 
1925 and its whip ; Member, Central National 
Mahomedan Assocn., Calcutta ; Membei 
Governing Body of Indian Rationalistic 
Society, Calcutta : Member, Democratic Party 
in Indian Legislature, 1921-24. Vice-President, 
Anjumani Woizani Bangala. Publications 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 7, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant, P.O. Malda v Bengal) 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Azizuddin, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S O., Chief Minister, Datia 
State. 6. 7 April 1861 . Educ. : at Gonda High 
School. Served in the P. C. S., U. P. for 
34 years during which time acted as Magte 
and Collr., Bulandshahar and Asstt. 
Director of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P ; 
was on deputation with His Majesty the 
late Amir of Kabul during his Indian 
tour; services lent to Bharatpur State in 
1910 for employment as Rev. Member of 
Council of Regency ; transferred to 
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Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Govt- 
Service in 1920 but continued to serve 
His Highnes.s the Maharaja of Dholpur as 
Judicial Minister ; appointed Chief Minister, 
Datia, in 1922. Is Member of the Court of the 
Delhi Univeisity and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College and Member, Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. Publications : Author 
of about 40 books in English and Urdu includ- 
ing life of H. M. King George V. and H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, Commentaries on Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code and U. P. Land Revenue 
Act; translated into Urdu at the request of 
Government of India jiroceedings of the War 
Confee , 1919 and History of Coronation Dur- 
bar, 1911. J .' Datia. 

AHMED, Saiyid Ashrefuddin, Khan Baha- 
dur Nawabzada, C I.E., (1925); Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and Vice- 
President, Bihar and Orissa Haj Committee, u. 

6 Jan. 1855. m. eldest d. of M. Fida All Khan 
of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Civil Service. 
Educ' Calcutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
Calcutta. Appointed A.D.C. to the last 
King of Oudh, 1874 ; Manager of Hooghly 
Imambara, 1875 ; retired from latter post in 
1917 ; one of the life trust(‘es of Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Fellow of Calcutta University, 
Publications : Tuhfai Sukhan, Nauratan, 
Yadgar Durdana and Tabaqat Mohsinia and 
several other books in Persian and Urdu. 
Address : Nawab Kothi, Barh, E. 1. R. Rly., 
Patna. 

AIRMAN, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve- 
ment T»’ua1;. b. 8 December 1863. Educ. : 
Cooper's hill. m. Marion Drummond Stewart. 
Joined P.W.D., 1885. Ret^l918. Publica- 
tion : Roorkee treatise o“ water supply. 
Consulting Engineer for the Cawnpore Water- 
Work, etc. Address: Charlevillo, 2, Simla* 
and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 

AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, C.B.E. 
(1925), M.Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 
b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of W. Lineolne 
of Ely, Cambs. Educ.: Manchester Gr. School, 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business in China, 1907-12; Spl. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Publication: “ Notes from a 
Frontier.” Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

AI VAN GAR, Chetluru Duraiswami, B.A., 
B.L.,High Court Vakil, Chittoor and Member, 
LegDlatlve Assembly, b. 1873. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College, and Law Colleges. School- 
master for two years ; then Vakil from July 
1899 ; occupied offices of President, District 
Congress Committee, Dlst. Conference, etc., 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Chittoor, for some years. 
Pubh cations : Estates Land Act in Tmugu ; 
Sri Venkatesa or the First Archa ; Gandhi 
Unveiled. Address: Chittoor. 

AIYAR, RAMASWAMI, SIR ChBTPAT P., 
K.C.I.E. (1925); B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1923); Law 
Member, Madras Executive Council. 6. 12 
Nov, 1879. m. Sitajakshmi, d. of C. V, Supdram 
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Shastri and sister of Justice Kumaraswami t ment of H. H. the Aga Khan ; Hon. Major of 
Sastri.JSdMc.: Wesley College, Presidency Col- H. H. the Aga Khan’s volunteers. Address: 


lege and Law College, Madras. English and 
Sanskrit University Prizeman, Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee. Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and South borough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate- General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 
Publications : Various pamphlets and articles 
on Financial and Literary topics. Address: 
The Grove, Cathedral, Madras and DeLisle, 
Ootacamund 

ALT, Khan Rahapur Mir Asad, Merchant. 
Jagirdar and Member, Legis. Assembly, b 
August 1879. m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educr Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legis. Council, 1913-20; President 
Elect., Dist. Political Confee. of Cuddapah, 
191(1 ; Presdt. Elect., Dist. Political Confee., 
Malabar, 19 j, 8 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confccf ^Poona, 1919 : Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt. - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confee., Delhi. 1917* 
P^’esldent, Unani-Ayurvedlc Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Vse of Life by Lord 
Avebury. Address: Cosmopolitan Club, 
Mount Road, Madras. 

ALI, Mohamed. b. December 1878. Educ.: 
Rampur State School ; Bareilly High School. 
M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902-03): H. H. theGaekwar's Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of 
the Homdard, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi, 
1913-1916) ; Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1916-19); Confined In Betul 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation III of 1818 ; Sentenced to two 
years* rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-India Muslim League in 1906; Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1913 and the National 
MufJim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontent** 
(1908). Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Bombay. 

ALI MAHOMED RAHIMTULLA MECKLAI, 
J. P., merchant, b. 10th Sept. 1894 First All 
India T»resident of the Recreation Club Insti- 
tute, Hon. Secretary of the General Depart-' 


Islam Club Building, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

ALI, Shaukat. Edm, : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll, Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-i-Kaaba Society ; 
Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongri. 

Bombay, 

ALLEN, Basil Copleston, B.A.(Oxon.); I.C.S., 
C.S.I. (1922); Commissioner, Assam, b, 
12 July 1870. w. Mabel, d. of Sir William 
Erskine Ward, K. C.S.I. Educ.: Haileybury 
Coll, and C.C.C. Oxford. Astt. Commr., 
Assam, 1893, Census Sui>erlntendent, 1900; 
Collr. of Dacca, 1905-1907. Secry. to E.B. 
and Assam Govt., 1909 ; Chief Secry., Assam, 
1914 ; Commissioner, 1920. Publications: Re- 
port on the Census of Assam, 1901; Assam 
District Gazetteers Address: Gauhati, Assam. 

ALWAR, Colonel H. H. Raj Rajbshwar 
Sri Sewai Maharaj Sir Jey Sinohji Vebren- 
BRA Dev, Shri Maharaj of. G.C.S.I., (1924) 
G.C I E. (1919) ; K.C.I.E. (1911) ; K.C.S.l. 
(1909) ; Colonel in the British Army 1919 ; 
General -in- Chief of the Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera- 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and in Great 
War; represented India at the Imi)erial 
Conference, 1923. b. 1882 ,Son of H. H. Shri 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal Singh ji Dev, 
G.C.S.I. Address: The Palace, Alwar, RaJ- 
putana. 

ANDERSON, SIR GEORGE, Kt. (1924), C.I.E. 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. 6. 16 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Win- 
chester College, University College. Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department,1902-1910; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History. Elphinstqne College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secreiary, Department of Education, 
Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. Publica- 
tions: The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India ; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla. 

ANDERSON, Major-General Sir Warren 
HASTINGS, C. B. (1918) ; K.C.B. (1922) ; Ist 
Class orders of Aviz and Christ (Portugal) ; Ist 
and 2nd class Order of St. Stanislaus (Russia) 
with swords, Officer Legion of Honor and 
Croix de Gue*Ta with Palm (France); 2nd 
class Order of Sacred Treasure (Japan) ; 
G.O.C., Baluchistan, District Quetta, b. 9 Jan. 
1872, m. Eileen d. of Hamilton Osborne, 
Esq., of 55, Cadogan Place, London. Educ.: 
Marlborough and Sandhurst. Cheshire Regi- 
ment 1890; Captain 1899; Brevet Major 
1910; Brevet Lt.-Col. 1915; Brevet Col. 
1916 ; Major-General 1917 ; Commandant, 
Staff College, Camberley 1919-1922; Chief 
StatT Officer, Allied Forces in Turkey 1922- 
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1923 ; D. Q. M. G., Army Headquarters. 
Simla, 1923-24, Publications : Outline of 
Development of British Army ; History ot 
Cheshire Regiment. Address : Headquarters- 
House, Quetta. 

ANDREWS, CHiRLKS Freee, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santinikeban, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ,: King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member ol 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications: 
“Christianity and the labour Problem,” 
“North India,” The Renaissance in 
India”; “Christ and Labour,” “The 
Indian Problem,” “ Indians in South Africa,” 
“To the Students.” “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil.” Correspondent, Manchester Qitardian. 
Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKER, Lt -Col. Amir-ul-Umra Sardar 
Sir Appajirao Sahib Sitole Deshmuku,8rna 
Hardoo, Sah-SHri, K.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. 
(1913) ; Member of the Gwalior Govern- 1 
ment in Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture since 1918. b. 1874. Educ. • 
Belgaon. Pte. Secretary to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, 1897. m. the youngest daughter of 
the late Maharajah Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of 
Gwalior. Address : Gwalior. 

ANNESLEY, Francis Charles, Merchant. 
Partner, Killick Nixon <fe Co., Bombay. 6. 
8 March 1879. Educ. at Birkenhead School. 
Cheshire. Joined firm of Killick Nixon of 
Bombay in 1906 after being engaged in vari- 
ous firms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh <fe Co, Address. 
Pali Hill, Bandra, Bombay 

ANSTKAD, Rudolpe-Davii), M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.J E. (1927), Director of Agriculture. 
Ma<lras Presidency, b 1875 m. Louisa Lofting 
Educ. : Glggleswick School and ( hrists Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1901 joined the lm})erial 
Department of Agriculture in the West Indies 
as Research , Chemist, 1903-5, Sugar Cliemiht 
Barabados, 1905-9, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, Grenada 1909 transferred to Indian 
Service as Scientific Adviser to the United 
Planters Association of South India. In 
1922 became Director of Agriculture. Publi- 
cations: Various in Scientific and other 
J oumals. Addrm ; 21, Nungumbaukam High 
Road, Madras. 

ARCOT, Prince of. Sir Ghulam Mahom£1> 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G. C.I.E. (1917); 
K.O.I.E. (1909). h. 22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabt 
of the Karnatic. Educ. : Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1901-6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) ot the Madras Presidency, 


1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916 ; President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

AROGYASWAMI MUDALTAR, The Hon. 
Diw'an Bahadur Rayapuram Nallaveeran, 
BA., BCE., Rap Bahadur, (1915) and 
Diwan Bahadur (1925) , Minister for Public 
Health and JOxcise, b. 18 April 1870 Educ. : 
Madras Christian College and College of Engi- 
neering, Madras. Entered service under 
Madras Government as Asstt. Engineer in 
1896 and retired as .Superintending Engi- 
neer in 1925. Address : Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore. 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare Co., Ltd. b. 1879. tn. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ Haileybury College. Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers 1915-17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southoote, M.a. 
(Oxon), Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind. h. 4 Juiy 1871. m. to Lilian, d. of the 
late Col, A. R. Savile. Educ.: Harrow School, 
Balliol College, Oxford Joined Lincoln’s Inn ; 
called to the Bar; read in Chambers with H. 
lindal Atkinson, Esq., and G. R. Ixiwndes, 
Esq., practised as a Barrister, Bombay High 
Court, 1902 ; Public Ihrosecutor in Sind, 1906 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-28. Publications: Joint Editor 
Starling’s Indian (Criminal Law (8th Edition); 
Editor (9th Edition). Ad^es^ : Judicial 
Commissioner’s Bungalow, Klirachi. 
ATKINSON, Major-General Sir Edwin 
HENRY DK VKRE, K.B.E., (1921) *, C.B. (1918); 
C.M.G. (1917): C.I.E. (1913) ; Belgian Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class ; Belgian War Cross ; 
Legion of Honour, 3rd Class; French War 
Cross ; Military Order of Avis (Grand Officer) ; 
R.E, Master-General of Supply, Army Head- 
quarters, India, since April 1921. 6. 19 Feb. 
1867. 8. of late E. F. T. Atkinson, C.I.E., 
ICS. w. 1896, Etheldrcd, d. of E. Steward, 
Winton House, Richmond, Surrey, one s. 
tlirco d. Educ. : Charterhouse ; Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Obtained com- 
mission in the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. Obtained commission in the Royal 
Engineers, 1885; Capt. 1895; Major 1903; 
Lt.-Col., 1010; Col., 1914 ; Brig.-Gen., 1816 ; 
Maj.-Gen., 1919 ; served in Lushai Expedi- 
tion, 1889 ; Chin-Lushai Expedition, 1889-90; 
Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890 : Instructor in 
Fortification at the R.M A. Woolwich, 1896- 
99 ; I’rincipal, Thomason (fivil Englndering 
College, Roorkee, 1901-15; European War 
(C.R.E. 38th Division, France ; Chief Engineer, 
1st Army Corps, Britisli Armies in France; 
Chief Engineer, 1st Army, British Armie/i in 
France), 1915-19 ; Mesopotamia (Chief Engi- 
neer, G.H.Q. ; 6I.O.C. 6th Division (temp.); 
Adviser to Minister of Communications and 
Works, Iraq Government) 1919-21 ; Direc- 
tor of Military Works, and Engineer-in- CJhlef, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1921-24. Ad- 
dress : Army Headquarters, India, Simla, 
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BABEE, Shum Sheer Jang Bahadoor 
Eana, General of tne Nepalese Army,G.B.E., 
(Hon.Mil.)cr. 1919; K.C.S.T. (non.)cr. 1919, 
K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916 ; Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). b. 27 .lamiary 1888 , 
2n(i 8, of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal, m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ; 2 «. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, I’erai, lull ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specialjy ; 
thankc of Commanders-in-C^ief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service, 
received the 1st class Order of the Stai 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) , 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-in-Chiet in Indh and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals); at Army Ilcadquaiters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese (’on- 
tingent during Afghan W ar, 191 9; (Despatches 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Eepresented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, No 1925) 

In memory of Ills son Bala Shum Sheie 
supplied (1921) Pokhara a hill-«tation in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Es. 1,00,000. Addresm : Baber Mahal , 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 

BAGCHI, SAlfarHANPRl, B.A,, LL.D., Bar-at- 
Law ; Principal, University Law College, 
(Calcutta, b. .Tan. 1882. Educ.: Santipur 
Municipal School, Calcutta ; St. JohnV 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1901; B.A., LL.B., Cambridge and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1900; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915 : called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address: Principal’h 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, Universitj 
Law College, Calcutta. 

BAIG, SIR Abbas Alt, K.C.I.E., (1917), 
CS.I.,B.A., LL.D, m. Ist Ayesha, d. of 
Shaikh Mira of Wai (died); 2nd 1901, 
Allia, d. of Shaikh All Abdulla. Educ : 
Wilson College Dy. Educational Inspector, 
Hindustani Schools, Bombay Presidency, 
1882; Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service 1890: Asstt Coll, and Magtc , 
1890-92; on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893; oiTd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893 ; Eeporter on the Native Press , 
Eeglstrar of Indian Publications; Secretaiy, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906, 
appointed Dewan of Junkgadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
July 1906; Member of the Council ot 
India, June 1910-17 ; LLJ)., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915-17; Eepre- 
SCht^d Bombay Unlv. at the Congress ol 


Universities of Empire, 1912; on Special 
political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-15 ; Vice-President, Council 
of India. :^16-17. Addies^' The Paiagon, 
Clifton, Bristol. I ngland, and National Liberal 
Club, London. 

BA.JPAT, GmjA Shankar, B A. (Oxon ) ; B.Sc, 
(Allahabad) , G.B.E. (Civil), 1922 , G.I E. 5 
July 1926; J C.S , Deputy S<‘eretary to the 
Government of India, Depaiiinent of Edu- 
cation, liealth and Lands b. 3 April 1891. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
I.C S. in November 1915 ; Asstt Magistrate 
and Goiiector, United Provinces, 1915-1919 , 
Undei-Seeietary to Goveriiinent, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 , Piivate Secretary to the 
Et Hon. V. S Siiiiivasa Sastri and Secretary 
tor India at Imperial Gonferoiicc, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Wasliington, 1921-22, on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate tin* status of Indians 
resident lu tliose teiritories, 1922 , Under- 
secretary to the (jOv eminent of iiidia, Deptt. 
ol Education, Health and Lands, 1923 , officia- 
ting Deputy Secretary to tlic Govcinment of 
Jiidia, Depaitmeiit of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924, Seeretaiy to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 192.5-26, Deputy Seere- 
taiy to the (iov eminent of India, June 1926. 
Addiess . Pentland, Simla. 

BAJPAl, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Eni 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shriinatl Sumitra Devi. 
Educ., Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Membei, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dlst. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpiir Mnulcipfdity, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address' Lakhimpore, Kheri (Oudh). 
B\KEE, CHARLES Maurice, B.A. (Oxon.), 

C I.E., I.C S b. 3 March 1872. m. Mabel, 
d. of Maj.-Ccnl. Edmeades ot Nurstead 
Court, Kent. Ed‘ic.'. ’J’onbridge School, 
Trinity Coll, Oxford. Address: Barrage 
Ee venue Office, Karachi. 

BALRAMPUE, MAHARA.7A PATESHWARI PRA- 
SAD Singh Saheb, minor under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
ces. b2 Jan. 1914. Address: Balrarnpur. 
BANATVALA, Col. Sir Hormasjeb Epul.tee, 
Kt. (1020) ; C.S.I., 1917 ; I.M S.(retd.) b. 20 
Oct 1859. First Commission, 1884 ; military 
duty until 1893; served Burma 1886-89; 
Medal with 2 clasps. Lushai Expedition, 
1891-92; Inspector-fieneral of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914-19. Address: 
Mount Villas. Bandra, Bombay. 

BANEEJEE, Mahendranath, O.i.e. (1021). B. 
A.fCal.), M.ll.C.S. (England), I.S.A. (London), 
Princ., Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1916. b. Sept. 1866. Educ.: Presy. Coll. 
St. Xavier’s Coll, and Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
Edinburgh Univ., and King’s Coll. London. 
Resident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital, 
London, 1883-86; Lecturer ol Medicine; 
I Calcutta Med. Sch., 1890-1916; Additional 
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member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of the State Med., Faculty of Bengal ; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta XTniv. : 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1939; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal. 
Address: 32, Theatre Hoad, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925), 
I.C.S., C.S.l . (1921), C.I.K. (1911), Hewan ot 
Mysore (1922). 6. Bristol, 10 Oct. 1871. ,m. 1898. 
d. of Sir Krishna Gupta. Educ : Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Balliol College, Oxford; M A., 1892. 
Entered I C S., 1895 ; served as district officer 
in the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1016. Ofliclated as Dewan of 
Mysore, 1919. lletired from the ICS. and 
appointed Dewan, May 1922. Awarded 1 
Class title “ Rajamantradhurina *’ of Ganda- 
bherunda Order, with Khlllats by H. H. The 
Maharaja in open Durbar, Oct. 1923. 
Address: Balia brooie,” High Ground, 

Bangalore. 

BAPTISTA, Joseph, Bar-at-Law. 6. 17 
March 1864. Educ. : St. Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona ; Cambridge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
(Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian Homo Buie and labour movements. 
Delegate to the Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1924. President, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1925. PubliciUwns : Lectures on 
lloman Law, Government Law School, Bom- 
bay ; Commercial Laws of tlic World (Indian) 
Section. Address : Matharpacady, Bombay. 

BARIA, Captain (Hon.) His Hiohness Ma. 
HARWAL Shri Sir Ranoitsinhji, Raja OP; 
K.C.S.I. (1922). b. 10 July 1886 ; two s. one 
d. Educ . : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dchra Dun, and In 
England. Served in European War, 1914-16 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of elov<'n guns. Address : Devgad, 
Baria, via Piplod (B. B. & C. 1. Ry.) 

BARNARDO, FREDERICK ADOLPHUS FLEMING, 
C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S. (Edinburgh), Colonel, Indian Medi- 
cal Service. Principal, Medical College, Calcutta 
and Professor of Medicine ; Superintendent, 
Medical College Hospitals ; Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Calcutta University, b. 
4 June 1874. s. of the late George Charles 
Ferdinand Barnardo. m. 1910, Violet Kath- 
leen Ann, d. of the late Henry Teviot Kerr, 
of Monteviot, Darjeeling. Educ : Edinburgh 
University (M.A., B.Sc.),M.B., 1899, F.R.C.S., 
1912, M.R.C.P., 1913. Resident Surgeon, 

Simpson Memorial Hospital, Edinburgh, 1899 , 
Resident Surgeon, Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Stepney, 1899. Fife and Forfar 
Light Horse. Served S. Africa, 1900-2 and 
Civil Surgeon (Queen’s Medal with three 
clasps; King’s Medal with two clasps), late 
Sutgeon Captain, 2nd Country of London 
Yeomanry, King’s Coronation, 1902. Served 


Somaliland, 1903-4 (medal with two clasps). 
Entered Indian Medical Service, Lieut., 1902 ; 
Capt., 1905 ; Major. 1913 ; Brevet Lt.-CoL, 
1915 ; and Col., 1917. Hon. Magte. and 
Justice of the Peace, Bombay, 1916 ; Ag. 
Asstt Commissioner and Dist Surgeon, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, 1916, Hon. 
Associate, St. John Ambulance Association, 
1917. Assistant Director of Medical Services 
(Embarkation); Bombay, 1917 ; served Meso- 
potamia (1916) ; East Africa (1917) ; and 
Afghanistan (1918) ; mentioned in Despatches. 
Assistant Director of Medical Services (Dis- 
tribution), A. H. Q., Simla, 1918-19 ; Civil 
Surgeon, Simla, 1920-21. Publications: 
Many Contributions to Medical Literature. 
Address : Medical College, Calcutta. 

BAllNE, Rfv. Georoe Dunsforp, M.A. 
(Oxon), C.T.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V.D. 
(1923) ; Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanavar.and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, b. May 6, 
1879. m. Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ.: 
Clitton College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstt. 
Master, Summerhelds, Oxford, 1902-08 ; 
Chirate of Christ Church, Simla, 1 908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; Chaplain of Hydera- 
bad, Sind, 1913 ; and Asstt. Chaplain of 
Karachi, 1911-12. Address: Sanawar, Simla 
Hills. 

BARNES, Herbert Charles, C.I.E. (1919), 
Indian Civil Service, b. 30 May 1870. Educ. : 
Westminster School, Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A. Address: Gauhati, Assam. 

BARODA, H.H. Maharaja Gaekwar SIR Sataji 
R'AO III., G.C.S.I. (1881) ; G.C.I.E. (1919) ; 
LL.D. b. 10 March 1863. m. 1st , 1881, (ffiim- 
nabai Maharani ; 2nd, 1885, C^imabai Maha- 
rani II., C.I. ; one s, one .‘Maha- 

raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powers, 1881. Publications : 
** Famine Notes” and “From Caesar to 
Sultan.” Address: Baroda. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.S.l (1921); 
C.I.E. (1911), C.V.O. (1922), F.R.G.S. 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, since 1924 . 
h. 22 December 1871. s. of Col. W. Barron, 

B. S.C. m. 3912, Ida Mary e. d. of Major- 
General Sir R. H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
one 8. Educ.: Grammar School and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cjimbridge. 
lilnteied I.C.S., 1890: Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16 ; Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, 1918-24. Address : Lahore. 

BARROW, General Sir George de Symons, K* 

C. B.,cr 1919; K.C.M.G., cr. 1918; C.B.,1915, 
G.O. C. Eastern Command (1923). b. 25 October 
1861 m. 1902, Sybilia.d. of late Ciolonel G.Way, 
C.B. Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; 
Indian Staff Corps, 1886: D.A.Q.M.G., In- 
dla,1903;D.A.A.G., Staff College, 1908; General 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Waziristan, 1894-6 ; 
China, 1900 (medal with cIa8p);European War, 
1914-18 (despatches C. B., promoted Maj.- 
General), Including capture of Jerusalem (K.C, 
M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War, 
1919. G.O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922. 
A. G. in India (1922). Address : Eastern Com- 
mand Headquarters, Naini Tal. 
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BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1014. b, Lesignan, Tarbes, 
1840, Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1014. Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARTON, Sir William Peel, Kt. (1927) , 
C.T.E (1014) ; 0 S.I. (1920); I C S., Rcsidont 
in Hyderabad, m Ev(>lyn Agnes Hericr Smith, 
d. of J. H. T. Ht rier Smith, Esq , of Stade, 
Bedford, N. Devon. Ediic . Bedford, Worces- 
ter College, Oxford ; TTniv. Coll , liOndon 
Appointed to the 1 C. S in 1894 , served in 
the Punjab and on the Afghan Frontier , 
Joined the Political Di'paitrnent in 1926 
Held among other appointments tliose of 
Political Agtmt, Kiiiram and Malakand, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dei a Ismail Khan 
and Kohat, Reveiim^ Commissioner and 
Judicial Commissioner. Served during the 
Afgan War of 1919. Transferred to Baroda 
as Resident in Aug 1919 and to Mysore as 
Resident in 1920 Became Resident of Hydera- 
bad in July 1925. Addrefis . The Residency, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

BARUAjRai Bahadur Devioharan, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.Am Tea Planter, b. 1864. Educ. : City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected .member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BATLEY, Claude, A.R T.B. A , Professor of 
Architecture. Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of*3lcssrs. Gregson, Batlcy and 
King, Chartered Architt*cts b Oct. 1879 
Educ. : at Queen EhzalM'th’s School, Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northamiiton and In London up to 191,1 
and in Boml)ay thei caller. PublicatioHs . Sun- 
dry articles and papers both in England and 
here on architc'ctural subjects. Addrebb . School 
of Art or Bombay Club, Bombay. 

BAUGH, C-OLONEL Charles, Ten-itoiial Com- 
mander, Northern Territory. Served m Great 
Britain and India. Address ; Eerozepur Eoad, 
Lahoie. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt., 
cr. 1916 ; K.B.B , (1920) C.I.E., 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b. 1861. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.I.E. (1919) ; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
Development Department, b. 8 May 1878. 
Educ.: Heriot’s Sehool, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, d. of D 
Spence, Esq. Appointed T.C.S., Bombay, 1902. 
Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, 

1916- 17, Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 

1917- 18, Controller, Oils and Paints 1918-19, 
Director of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24 
Address : C/o Gnndlay & Co,, Bombay. 


BENARES, H. H. SIR Prabhu Narayan 
Singh, Maharaja Bahadur of, Lt.-Col. 
LL.D., G.C.I.E. (1898), G.C.S.I. (1921); 
b. 26 November 1855. <8. uncle 1889. Address : 
Fort, Ramnagar, Benares State. 

BENJAMIN, Yen. T. Kunivilla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Malaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews ; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians ; 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address : Kottayam. 

3ENZIGEB, Rt. Rev. aloysius Mart, O.C.D., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1906 ; b. Einsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ.: Frankfort; 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabae, 1900; Address: Bishop’s 
House, Quilon, Travancore. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt,-Col. OWEN ALFRED 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 

C. S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (London). Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, b. 22 Deer. 1879. m. Kunlii- 
manny rf. of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service m 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East African 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub- 
lications : Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address : Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon), 
1898; Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner ot Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collector 
111 Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. 
Address : Patna. 

BBSANT, Annie ; President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects; General 
Secretary, Indian National Convention ; b. 
1 October 1847 , d. of William Page Wood and 
Endly, d. of James Moriis; m. 1867, Rev. 
Frank Besant (rf. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lin- 
colnshire; legally separated front him, 1873 ; 
one s. one d. Educ.: privately in England, Ger- 
many, France ; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889; became a pupil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected its President in 1907, 1914 and 1921. 
Founded 1898 the Central Hindu College at 
Benares ; 1904, the CentralHindu Girls’ School 
Benares ; is on Court Council and Senate of 
Benares Hindu Univ., and on Council and Se- 
nate of the National University ; given Hon. 

D. L., Benares Hindu University, 1921, in re- 
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cognition of unique services; Elected Pre- 
sident of the Indian National Congress, 1917- 
18 : Editor of The Theosophist, monthly ; The 
Adyar Bulletin^ monthly, and Editor of New 
India, daily and weekly, Addresa : Adyar, 
Madras. 

BHABHA, Hormasji Jehanoir, M.A., J.P., 
C.T.E , Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of Tata 
Hydro-Elcctiic Power Supply Co ; Mcmberof 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. Member of Committee of David Sas- 
soon Reformatory Institution, Eellow of the 
Bombay, Madras and Mysore Universities. 

• Deputed as a d(‘legate to th<‘ Congress of 
Imperial Univei.sitics 1926 by the Universities 
of Bomliay and Mysore, b. 27 June 1852. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College and in England. 
Asstt Piotossoi, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor 
of l*ogic and Ethics, Central College, 
Bangalore. 1876 ; Principal, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore, 1884 ; Education Secretary 
to Government, Mysore, 1890 : Inspector- 
General, Education, Mysore, 1895-1909 , 
Munir-uI-Talim (Mysore) 1909* Publicalxomt: 
Special Report on Manual Training m Schools 
of General Education , Report on the Educa- 
tion of Pars! Boys, 1920, and a Visit to 
Australian Universities, 1923. Address. 31, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BHAIRUN SiNGHJi Bahadur, colonel 
Mahakaj Sri sir, Bahadur, K C S I , Vice- 
President of Council of Bikaner State, b. 16th 
Sejitember, 1879. 7iW</c. Mayo College, Ajinei 
Appointed Companion to H.H the Mahaiaja 
1895 and accompanied His Highness m hi.s 
Indian Tour ill 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Connell, 1898 and was troni time to 
time Personal Scirctaiy to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretaiy tor 
Eoreign and Political Deiiartiiient, Mabkma 
Kbas , Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice President of State Coumil 
and the last ('abinet. Is Col ot the Sadul 
Light infantry and Personal A ]) (b to the 
Maharaja. Publications Bhairavbilas ami 
Rasikbinod Address: Bikaner. 

BHANDARI, SIR GOPAL Das, KT., Rai 
Bahadur a907): Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Modal 
(1915); M.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1921); 
M L.C. fl924); Advocate, High Court ; b. .lime 
1859, Educ: Government College, Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com- 
mittee. 1889-1902. Non.inated member, 1902, 
to the present date. Chairman, Finance 
Committee for 30 years. First non-official 
President, Municipal Com., elected March 
1921 ; elected second time June 1922 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years; 
Member, All-India Sanitary Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Commr, twice ; Lahore Conspiracy eases, 1916- 
17, Member, Imperial Police Selection Board, 
October 1922, President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar; His Maicsty’s Guest Delhi Durbar 
1911 • Member, Executive Committee, D.A.V. 
College, Lahore, Chairman, Board of Directors 
Punjab National Bank : Member and Punjab 
representative. Imperial Malaria Conference, 
September 1908. President, Managing Coun- 
cil, Hindu College, Amritsar; Provincial 
Darbarf 1912-13 ; elected for the third 
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time President, Municipal Committee, Amrit- 
sar, May 1925. Publications : Malaria 
Booklet, 1908; Town-planning; Milk; Sani- 
tary Conditions in boys’ and girls’ schools m 
India, etc. Address : President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 

BHARATPUR, Maharaja of, Lt.Col. H.H. Sri 
Maharaja Bbijendra Sawai 8ir Kishen 
Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, K.C.S.I., b. 
4 Octobei 1899. a. of Maharaja Ram Singh; 
m. sis. of H . H the Raja of Faridkot. Educ. : 
Mayo College, Ajmer and Wejlington.J-dtireaa; 
Bharat pur, Rajputana, 

BHARGAVA, Rai BahaduR, Pandit JAWAHAR 
Lal, B A , LL b , Advocate, High Coui't, La- 
hoie. b. 1st Oct. 1870. m d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhaigava ot Rewari Educ. Sirsa M B. School., 
Rcw.iri IM. B. School, Lahore Mission Coil., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School. 
President, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbai 
Medal and War Loan San ad : acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund; 
was elected member, Piinjaii Legislative 
Council, 1916-20 ; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar. Address : Hissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, Govind ChimnaJI, MA. (Bom.), 
Professor and Principal, Willingdoii College. 
b 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
t'olk-gc Piofessor in Eergussoii College, 
Poona, ironi 1895. Publicatwns ' Piinciples 
of Econoinies, Distant Travels, Lectures on 
Sociology, Carlyle, Thice Philosophers. Philo- 
soidiy of th(‘ Fine Aits (All in Maiathi ) 
Addiess ' Wilhngdon College, Sangli, Satara. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. Mah/^aJA Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b. 19th May 
1912, 8. father Lt.-Gol. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ.: Harrow, England. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H.H. Nawab SULTAN Jehan Begum, 
Begum of, CM . cr. 1911 ; G.C.S.I.. cr. 1910, 
G.C.T.E., cr. 1904, G.B.E , cr. 1918, b. 9 July 
1858; 8. mother, H. H. Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, G.C.S.I., C.I., 1901 ; m. 1874, Ahmed 
All Khan, two h. Eight in lineal descent from 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
the dynasty. Address : Blfopal, C. I. 

BTloitE, Joseph William. C. B.E , (1920), 
C.T E (1923), T C S , Ag Memlier. (lovemor- 
Geneial’s Council, b. 6th Apiil 1878. w. to 
Maigaret Wilkie Stott, M.B , ( h. B. ;St. 
Andiews), M B E Educ : Decan College, 
I'oona and University CoUeg(‘, i.ondon. Under 
Secretaiy, Go\erimieiit of Maiiras 1910 ; 
Dewau of Cochin State 1914-1919 ; 
Dy DirectDi- of Civil Supplies. 1919 , S<‘cr(‘- 
taiv to the Higli Commsr. tor India, London, 
1920 , Ag. High Cornnisr. tor India in the. 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Sonetary to 
Go\ornment of iudia. Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lauds, 1924; and Ag. Mem'Ajr, 
VieiToy’s Executive Council. 1926. Address : 
6, Hastings Road, Ralsma, and C/o The 
National Bank of India, Madras. 

BIGGS, Albert Ashley, Member of Institu- 
tion ot Civil Engineers (Member of Council 
and Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
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in India), Member of Institution of Engineers, 
India (Member of Council), b, 1872. m, Edith 
Helen Poliak. Educ, : Blundells, Tiverton, 
Devon; University College, Bristol; Techni- 
cal Training, Stothert and Pitt, Bath. Ass- 
istant to Chief Engineer, London and India 
Docks Joint Committee; Asstt. Engineer, 
S. M. Railway ; Executive Engineer, Madras 
Famine Feeder Lines ; Resident Engineer 
and H. B. M. Consul, Mormugoa, Portuguese 
India ; Ch. Engineer, M. & S. M. Railway; 
Agent, M. & S. M. Railway. Addrets : 
“ Rostrevor,” Teynampet. Madras. 

BIKANER, Maharajah of, Major-Gbneral 

H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narbndra Shiromani Maharajah Sbi Sir 
Qanga Singhji Bahadur, G.C.8.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.I.E., cr. 1907 ; K.C.S.I., er. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. E., cr. 1901; G.C.V.O., cr. ]9l9, G.B.E., 
(Military Division), 1921 ; K.C.B., cr, 1918 ; 
A.-D.-C.; Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England ; son of 
Maharai Sri Lall Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother Hte late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur; 
born 3 October 1880 ; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded Slst August 1887) 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
grand-daughter. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis- 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; MaJor-General,1917: 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner CIf.mel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-15 in Franco and in Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), Major-General, 
1914; Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Nile G.B.B. (Military Division). Award- 
ed gold medal (1st Class) of Kalser-i-Hind for 
public service in India during Great Famine 
of 1899-1900 ; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
V, 1911 ; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinbnrgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
1919. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 1922 
and continued as such In 1923 and 1924. 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Mahamandal, Benares, a Vice-President 
of the East India Association, London ; 
the Royal Colonial Instltijite, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London ; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla ; 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council, 


Daly Coll., Indore ; the first Member of the 
Indian lied Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Masterof Lodge“Raj^putana,” Abu;a past Dy. 
Dist.Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter "Sir Ganga Singh,** Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scril^ Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala. 
Heir- Apparent: Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., b. 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj SriBijey binghji 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandson 
Bhanwarji Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, b, 
21 April 1924. Address : Bikaner, Raj putana. 
BILIMORIA, Ardashir Jamsetjeb, B.A., J.P. 
d. 18 September 1864. Eduo, : Chan dan wady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Address : 
Tata, Ltd., London. 

BILLIMORTA, Shapoorjee Bomonjee,M.B.E., 
J.P. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay. Senior Partner, S. B. Billimoria 
& Co., Accountants and Auditors Member, 
Auditor Council, Bombay. (Nominated 
by H. E. The Governor-ln-Council)Member 
of the Improvement Trust Committee. 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants* Chamber. 
Member, Back Bay Inquiry Committee. 
Address : 6, Cvffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 
BINNING, Sir Arthur William, Kt. (1916), 
Merchant in Rangoon, b, 5 August 1861. 
«. of Robert Bipning, Glasgow; unmarried, 
Educi Glasgow Academy. Address: Rangoon. 
BINNING, Douglas Blyth, M.A., LL.B , 
Barrister, b. 29 Nov. 1869. m. Miss Berne. 
Educ. : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow and 
Cambridge Universities. Practised in the 
Bombay High (^ourt for 33 years. Publwations: 
“ The Little Hill Station ” and numerous 
articles. Address : High Court, Bombay. 
BIRDWOOD, I'lELD -Marshal Sir William 
Riddell, G.C.B., 1923; 1st Bt., cr. 1919; 

G. C.M.G., cr. 1919; K.C.B., cr. 1917: K.C.S.I., 
cr. 1916; K.C.M.G., cr. 1914; C.B., 1911; 
A.D.C. General; C.I.E., 1908; D.S.O.,1908; 
Commander- in- Chief, India, 1926: Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General ; and Member of the Council of 
State, 1925. 5. 13 Sept. 1866 ; e. surv. «. of late 

H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I., J.P., M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.), late Judge of High Court and 
Member of Council, Bombay; I.C.S.;m. 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonville, e.d. of Col. Sir B. P. 
Bromhead, C. B., 4th Bart., of Thurlby Hall, 
Lincoln. Educ.: Clifton College; R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Batt. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 1883 ; 12th Lancers, 1885 ; 11th 

I Bengal Lancers, 1886; Gen.. 1917; Field 
I Marshal 1926; Adiutant, Viceroy*8 Body- 
guard, 1898; Brig. Major, 8. Africa, 1899; 
D.A.A.G., 8. Africa, 1900; Military Secretary 
to Com.-in-Chief, S. Africa (Lord Kitchener) 
1902 ; A.M.S. and Persian Interpreter 
to Com.-in-C!hlef, India, 1902; A.A.G. 
Headquarters, India, 1904 ; Military 
Secretary to Com.-in-Chief, India, 1906 ; 
Brigade Commander, 1909; Quarter-Master- 
General in India, 1912; Secry. to Govt, of 
India, Army Deptt.and Member of Governor 
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Oeneral*s Legislative Council, 1912-14; 
G.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1916-20 ; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1906;11 ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1917-22; served Hazara, 
1891 (medal with clasp) ; Isazai, 1892 ; 
N.-W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
clasps); Tirah, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp); 
S. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 6 times, brevets of Major and 
Lleut.-Col., Queen's Medal, 6 clasps, King's 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches, 
medal and clasp, D. S. O.) ; served in 
command of detached landing of Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Fo/ce and 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1915-16 ; 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
1910-18; G.C.M.G.; Kising Sun of Japan ; 
Tower and Sword of Portiicrals Grand Officer 
of the legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre • 
Grand Officer of the Crown, Belgium ; Croix 
de Guerre, Belgium); commanded, 5th Army, 
Colonel Proliyn’s Horse, 1924 , France, 1918- 
19 ; Cohjuel, 12th Lancers, 1920, Colonel 6th 
Gurkhas, 1926 ; Colonel-in-Chief, Ist New 
Zealand Mounted Rifles (Canterbury Yeo- 
manry Cavalry) 1926; Field Marshal Common- 
wealth of Australia Military Forces, 1926 ; 
LL D , Cambridge, 1919 ; LL D., Melbourne 
(Victoria) and Sydney (N S.W.), 1920 ; 

Fellow, Royal Colonial Institute, Acting 
Commander-In-Chief, India, 1924 ; General 
Officer Comraanding-in-Chief, Northern 
Command November 1920-24. Hen ' Captain 
Christopher Bromhead, Birdwood. 5th 
Probyn’s Horse. Address : Simla. 

BLACKETT, SIR BASIL Phillott, G.C.B., cr. 
1921 ; C.B., 1915 ; Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, Nov. 1922. h. 1882 ; 8. of late 
Rev. William Bussell Blackett, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity Church, Nottingham, 1885-91, 
m. 1920, Beatrice, d. of late Edward H. Bon- 
ner, New York. Edwe. ; Marlborough ; Uni- 
versity College, Oxford M.A., 1st Class Litt. 

/ Hum., 1904 ; entered Treasury , 1904 ; Secre- 
tary to Indian Finance and Currency Com- 
mission, 1913-14, and to Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, 1916 ; went on special mission to 
U.S.A. Government, October 1914, in con- 
nection with exchange problems arising out 
of the war ; Member of Anglo-French Finan- 
cial Mission to U.S.A. which raised the Anglo- 
French Loan of 500,000,000 dollars, October 
1916 ; Member of National War Savings Com- 
mittee, 1916 ; Representative of British Trea- 
sury, in U.S.A., 1917-19; Controller of 
Finance Treasury, 1919-1922. Commander 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Officer 
of the Lsgion of Honour. Address’, Delhi 
and Simla. 

BLAIR, Andrew James Eraser, Director, 
'* The Statesman,'* Calcutta ; Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newg^pers published in 
Calcutta); h, Dingwall, Ross-ghirc, 30 Se^ 
tember, 1872 ; s, of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 


Ann Campbell, d, of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gow ; m. 1900, Constance, e, d, of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; one s. one d, Educ : Glasgow High 
School, Engaged in journalism, since 1890*; 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLATTER, The Rev. Ethelbert, S.J., 
Ph.D. (1923), Prof, of Botany, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, b. 15 Dec. 1877. Edur 
in Switzerland, Austria, Holland, France. 
England. Joined the Society of Jesus in 
1896; Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s 
College. Bombay. since 1903; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924; Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany ; The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora of the 
Indian Deoert; Flora Arablca; Flowering 
Season and Climate; Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluf’histan, Bionomie der Palmen- 
der Alien Welt; numerous botanical papers 
in English and German Scientific Journals. 
Address : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

BLENKINSOP, EDWARD Robert Kaye, 
C.I.E. (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923. b. 16 May 1871 ; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; w. Florence Edith, d, of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.O.S.I., three Educ , , 
St. Paul’s School; (yhrist’s College: Cambridge: 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement OflBce, 
1897; Deputy Ooramlssioner, 1902; Kalser-l- 
Hlnd Medal , 1903 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 ; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13. Commissioner, 1916. Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BOILEAU, Colonel COMf^-iNDANT Guy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919),C.M.G. (1917);D.S.O, 
(1916), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b, 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson). 

Christ’s Hospital, B.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service W . Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China. 1899 ; Great War France. 1914- 
19; Afghan War 1919. Address’. Quetta. 

BOMBAY. BISHOP OF, since liK)8; Rt. Rkv» 
Edwin James Palmer : o. s. of late Archdea- 
con Palmer of Oxford, and nephew of Ist J^ord 
Selborne; h. 10 .Tan. 1869, m. 1912, Hazel, y. 
d. of Col. E. H. Hanning-I,ee, Bighton Manor, 
Alresford. Educ. Winchester and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Ordained, 1896 ; Fellow, Balliol 
College. 1891 ; Tutor, 1893 ; Chaplain, 1896 ; 
Ex.*' mining Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 
1899-1904; to Bishop of Rochester, 1904-06: 
to Bishop of Southwark, 1905-08. Publication : 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). Address: Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BOSE, Sir Bipin Krishna, K.O.I.B. (1920). 
Kt. cr. 1907 ; C.I.E., 1898 ; M. A. ; Advocate 
In the Central Provinces, Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University, b. 1861, Address i 
Nagpur, C. P. 

BOSE, Sir Jaoadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917; 

C. I.E., 1903 ; C.S»T., 1911 ; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Lond.); LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute ; 
6. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ,: Calcutta; Christ’B 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
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member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Eoy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: llesponse 
in tbe Living and Non-living ; Plant Uesponse, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
I and II ; Liie Moveiin^nts in Plants, Vols. 
HI and IV ; The As( cnt of Sap ; Tiie Phvsio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Address : Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sir Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahaptir 
Kt. cr, 1916, C.I.E., 1910 ; Kaiser-i-Hind. 
1909; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Edve. Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress ; Fellow, R. institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion ; ex- Member of the Corporation of (Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific So- 
cieties of India and England and mo«t of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address : 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

BRADLEY-BIRT, Francis Bradley, B.A. 
(Ox on.), I.C.S , Collector of Calcutta ; and 
Member, Legi.‘^lative Assembly, h. 25 June 
1874. m. to Lady Norah Spencer Churchill, 
d. of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Educ.: 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Inner Temple, 1895 : Magte. and Collr,, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Khulna and Calcutta, 
Asst. Director, Local Resources, Mesopo- 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col., 1918 ; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19 ; men- 
tioned in Despatches, 1919. Publications: 
“ Chota Nagpore ”, *• The Story of an Indian 
Upland,” ” The Romance of an Eastern 
Capital” ” Sylhet Thackeray,” ” Through 
Persia,” ” Twelve Men of Bengal,” ** Bengal 
Fairy Tales”. Address: United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 

BRAY, Sir Denys db Saumarez, C.S.I. 
(1922); O.B.E,, 1919; C.I.E., 1917; 

K.C.l.E. (1925) ; I.C.S.; B.A., Gold 

Kaiscr-i-Hind Medal, 1912 ; Foreign, 
Secretary (1920) , 6.28 Nov. 1875, m. Celestina, 
d. of Lt.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, C.I.E. Educ. : 
Real Gymnasium, Stuttgart, Blundeir*- 
School, Tiverton ; lialliol Ccllcgc, Taylorian 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered I.C.S. 
1898 ; servedin the Punjab, N.-W. F.-Province, 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt, of India ; 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 , 
Dy. Secy., Foreign and Political Dept., 1916; 
offig. Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1918. 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Publications : 
The Original Order of Shakespeare’s 8onn< ts, 
Brahui Language, Life History of a Brahui. 
Address: The Secretariat, Simla or Delhi. 
bray. Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. 1917 ; 
Sfuior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council ; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 191^, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Educ. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address : 
Gillapder House, Qulcutta, 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO LUOAS, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, b. 1 April 1884, m. 1909 Mary, e. d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ.: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Teiegraph*^, 1923-24. Address: Finance 
Department, Government of India. 

BROWN, Percy, A.R.C.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1909; h. 
Birmingham, 1871; m. 1908, d. of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Adelbert Talbot, K.C.l.E. ; Educ.: Edward 
vr Grammar School and School of Art, 
Birmingham ; Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Mu>cum, Tnhore, 1899-1909: on 
deputation, Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-03 ; Olflcer-iii-charge 
Art S(*ction and Trustee, Indian Museum, 
1910. Publications: Picturesque Nepal, 1912 ; 
Indian Painting, 1917; Tours in Sikkim, 
1917 (211(1 Edition, 1922); Indian Painting 
under the Mugbak, 1924. Address: 28, 
Chowringheo, (’alentta. 

BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1926), 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Paisons, M«A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire m 1908. Educ. : Stationer's Com- 
pany’s School, London ; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901), Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar). Entered W^eslcyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 , became Principal 
in 1917 ; Nommated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Supeiiutendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal. Publication : 
Translation fiom Bengali of ‘ ‘ The Cage of 
Gold ” by Sita Devi. Address : Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 

BUCK, Edward John, O.B.E. (1918); C.B.E. 
(1918) ; Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of, 
Simla; Director, Associated Hotels of India 
and Borooah Timber Co. b. 1862 ; m. Annie 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir R.M. Jennings , 
K.crB. Educ.: St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpolnt. Was in business in Australia. 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Duiferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee, “Our Day” in India, 
1917-18. Publication : Simla, Past and 

Present.” Address : Northbank, Simla. 

BUCKLANl), Sir Phillip Lindsay, Kt., cr. 
1926: The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckland, Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. Educ. : Eton 
and New College, Oxford, m. Mary, d. of 
Livingstone Barday. Called to the Bar Inner 
Temple, 1896. Practised in High Court, Cal- 
cutta, Publication : Text Book on the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913. Address : Bengal Club 
Calcutta. 
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BUNBURY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.C., J.P., Joint General Manager, Messrs. 
Forbes, Forbes, Campbell <fe Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, b. 31 Oct. 1888.iEd?/e.; The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford and Caen 
Univ., France. Joined Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell (fe Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 
1912 ; served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 
and 1918 in France ending up as Captain. 
Addresfi.' Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

BUNDI, H. IT. Maharao Raja, Sir Raqhubir 
SINGHJI Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I. 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. I889. Address: 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BURDWAN, TTon. Sir Bijay Ciiand Mahtah, 
Maharajadhihaja Bmiadur of. GCIE, 
cr 1924, K C S 1 . rr 101 1 , K C I K., cr. 1900 , 
1.0 M , cr. 1909 , F II G S., F K S A , F.B C 1 , 
F N.B A., MBAS, b 19 Oct IHHl , a 
Member of 3rd (’lass in Civil Ouision of 
Indian Order ol Merit tor eonspieiions eoniage 
displayed by him in the ()\ert(Min Hall, Cal- 
rutta, 7 No\ 1908 , adopted by late Mabara- 
jadbiraja and sneeot'diMl, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
1903, managenuMit in inteiNening years 
carried on by his father, the late Kaja Bnn 
Bihari Ka]mr . m 1897, Badliaram (Lady 
Mahtab) ot J^abore , two .v two d Burdw'an 
(the Senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wiailth and importanei' among the 
great Bengal zi'mindaris Has ira\ oiled 
much in liulia , made a tour through Central 
Europe, and Msited Biitish Isles m 1006, 
when he was reci'ued by King Fdward , a 
Member ot Imperial Leglslath e (’oiincil, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council 1907-18 , tem]> 
Member of the Bengal F\ecuti\e Council 
1918 , Member of tin* Bengal F\ecuti\e Coun- 
cil, 1919-24, Member ot the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 . Menuber ot the 
Tiidian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 , a nominated member ot the Council of 
State, 1926 , Trustee of the Indian 
Museum, 1908 President, Agrl- Horticul- 
tural Society of India, (.'alcutta, 1911 and 
1912 , President ot the British Indian 
Association, (’alcutta, 1911-18, again since 
1925 ; Trustee of the Victoiia Mi'monal Cal- 
utta, sinr(‘ 1914 , C'hainnaii, (’alcutta Irapeiial 
(King-Emperor George X and Qmvn Einpiess 
Mary) Reception Fund (’ommittec, 1911-12 ; 
Presidtuit of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bt'ugalcc' Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War VtthhutiwnH ' Vljaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas Studi»'s Irnpiessions (tlu* 
Diary of a European Tom), Meditations; 
etc Heir: Maharaj.adhirajaKumar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtali, B.A, b 14 July 1905. 
Address. The Palaei*, Burdwan , Bijay 
Manzil, Alipoie, Calcutta , The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U P , etc. 

BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (Dayasagar) b. 
March 1867 (Hastings). Became a 
Salvation Army Officer in 1885. Secretary 
for the Salvation Army’s Publicity and 
Literary work in the Western India Territory. 
Arrived in Bombay from England in January 
1887. m, Lieut. Jecta Bai Galla Borsada 1890. 


Has held various appointments in N. 
India, Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Telcgu country. Has edited the Gujirati 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 15 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army songs and compiler of several 
song hooks in Gujarati, Hindi and Puniabl. 
Translator of ‘ ‘ The Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and “ Orders and Regulations for 
Salvation Army Soldiers” and “ Orders and 
Regulations for Salvation Army Officers” 
into (jujarati. Address: The Salvation 
Army Head<iuarter8, Morland Road, Bombay. 

BURLEY, George William, Wh. Ex , 1908 ; 
B Se. (Fngineering) (London), 1921; M.l. 
Meeh E , 1923 , M I E , 1923 , M.A S. Mech. 
E , 1926 , Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering, Vietoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Matunga, Bombay b. 1885. m. 
Ella Elizabctli, c <1 Harry Turton. Educ : 
Sheffii'ld University College and Sheffield 
University (Applied Science Department) 
Asstt Engineer, Yorkshire Electric Power 
(’o , Engineering Research Student, [heffleld 
University . Li'cturer in Fuginei'ring and 
Hoad of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Resj'areh Departments , 3’eehuical Manager, 
Guy Motors, Wolv erluimptoii . and Lecturer 
ill Electrical Eugmecring, Wolverhampton 
Toeliiiieal (’ollegi* rubUcations • (Books): 
Lathes then (’011 struct ion and Operation , 
The Testing of Machine Tools .Machine and 
Fitting Shop Praitiee. Principles and Prac- 
tice ot Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Fapersy 
On Machine Tool Design befoie the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists and 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Technical Articles : 
Upwards of 200 on various ^igineeririg sub- 
jects in th(‘ Tc'c’liulcal Press of England, 
Am(*rica and India. Address : V. J. T. 
Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURT, Bryce CuruLKiGH. MBE, B. Sc , 
(London), IAS, Seeretary Indian Central 
Cotton Committc'c, b. Ajcril 29, 1881. Educ.. 
Univ Coll , Jjondon, Assistant Lecturer, 
Liverpool Universitv, 1902-4, Trinidad, British 
W^est 1 miles, 1904-7 Entered the Indian 
Agricultural Service, .lannarv 1908, Dy. 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, 
1908-21 , Director ot Industries, ITnitod 
Provinces (in addition) 1912-15. Address: 
25, Wodelicjuso Road, Fort, Bomba v', 

BURRELL, Percy Savillk, M.A., C.TE.» 
Indian Educational Service, Prof of Phllo" 
sophy, Allahabad University, 6. 11 Dec, 1871, 
rn. Ethel Marion Jane Bilton. Educ. : Leeds 
Grammar School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Master in various English 
schools. Appointed to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in 1904 and held the posts of 
Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
of Queen’s College, Benares, Asstt. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, U. P. Prof, of 
Philosophy, University of Allahabad . 
PubhcMions : Articles on Plato’s Republrc in 
Mind. Address : .Qlo Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 

BUTLER, His Excellency Sir Montagu, K.C, 
S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S., 
Governor of Central Provinces (1925), 
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19 May 1873. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Educ, at Halleybiiry 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab aq 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, junr. see. to Fin. Comrar. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902 ; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 
For. Dept., 1908 ; ditto under Financial 
Dept,, 1909 ; Deputy Commr, Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India (Home Dept ), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Itoyal Commn. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15 ; 
Deputy Comrar, Attock District, 1915-19 ; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. Council, 1921 ; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. 

BUTLER, SIR (Spbnoer) Hircourt 
G C.I.E. (1923); K.C.8.I., cr, 1911; O.8.I., 
1909; 1901; I.C.S., D. Litt , 

LL.D , F R G S., F Z S , F.R S A. Governor 
of Burma since 1923. Hon. Lite Member of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. b. 1 Aug. 1889. m 1894, Florence, d of 
F. Nelson Wright ; Educ : Harrow : Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Served as Secretary to Famine 
Commissioner ; Financial Secretary to Govern- 
ment; Director of Agriculture; Judicial Sec- 
retary to Government ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Lucknow; Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General; Lieut.-Oo- 
vernor of Burma,19L'}-17; Lieut, -Governor and 
Governor of the U.P., 1918-1922. Governor 
of Burma, 1923. Address : Rangoon. 

BYRAMJI JEBTEEBHOY, Landlord and 
Merchant, Large Landed proprietor owning 
9,000 acres Salsett^, Sheriff of Bombay 
for 1927. b. 28th Feb. 1881. m .Terbai 
Jamsetjee Cursetjee, cousin of Sir .Tamsetjl 
Jejeebhoy, 5th Bart., Educ.: St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay J. P. (1908), Hon. Pres. 
Magte. 1908-1915. Delegate Parsi Chief 
Matrimonial Co irt (1909-1925), Chairman, 
Standing Commlttc(‘ of Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (1924), Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation from 1914, Member, 
Board of Film Censors from 1924 ; Member, 
Govt of India Committee for Conditional 
Release of Prisoners 1924 ; Chairman. 
Byram jee Jejeebhoy Parsi Charitable Insti- 
tution and 32nd Bombay Parsi Pioneers 
Boy Scouts and Hon. Treasurer Bombay 
Presidency Prisoners’ Aid Socie.ty. Address ♦ 
The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

CALCUTTA,. Bishop op, Most Rev. Foss West- 
COTT, D. D. 6. 23 October 1863. s . of the 
Bt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mtesion, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1005. Blsnop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919. Address : Calcutta. 

CALVERT, Hubert, B.So. (T^ond.), C.I.E. 
(V925) ; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture; I.C.8., Commissioner, Rawalpindi 
Division, b. 30 Nov. 1876. m. Oclanls, d. of 
late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Educ : Univ. 
Coll, and St. Thomas’ Hospital, J..ondon and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.O.8. 
1897 ; arrived India 1898 ; Asstt. Commr. and 


Deputy Commr. Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906: Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties 1916 to 1925 ; Member, Legislative As- 
sembly; 1923-26 ; Fellow, Punjab University. 
Publications: Laws and Principles of Co-opera- 
tion (2nd Ed. 1921) ; The Wealth and Wel- 
fare oHhe Punjab (1922); Co-operative Con- 
solidation of Holdings in the Punjab (Agric. 
Jour, of India), Progress in the Consolidation of 
Holdingsiu the Punjab(Progs, Indian Economic 
Assn.), Agricultural Co-operation in India, 
and The Higher Finance of Agricultural 
Co-operation in India (International Review 
of Agricultural Economics) ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Punjab ; The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Punjab ; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, etc. 
Address : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 
18 Jan. 1877. m.to Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K C.S.I., Lt. -Governor 
of Bengal. Educ. Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I C.S. (Punjab) 1901 ; 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Cffiief Court, 1912 ; 
Offg. Dist. ami Sessions Judge, 1918; Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAMPBELL, Henry, Bar-at-Law (King’s Inn, 
Dublin), b. 29 March 1879. m. Miss Katherine 
Kippen. Honour man at the John Brooke 
Scholarship Examination Ex-Chief Presidency 
Magistrate (Ag.) Bombay : Ex-Clork of the 
Crown , Bombay ; late Prof. G ovt. Law School, 
Bombay. Publication : The Law of Land 
Acquisition In British India (Trlpathl and Co.) ; 
Trading with the Enemy (Bntterworth) ; 
The Law of War and Contract (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Address : Datoobhoy Mansions, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

CAREY, SIR Willoughby L anger, Kt- 
(1924) ; Senior Resident Partner, Bird & Co- 
and F. W. Heilgers & Co. b. 12 Oct. 1875. wi. 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nee Blaekle). 
Educ: Wellington College. Came to India, 
1901 : Vice-President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerc'^, 1922 ; President, 1923 ; Bengal 
liCgia. Council, 1920-24; Panel of Dy. Presi- 
dents, 1923-24 ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924 ; 
Director. Iraperiol Bank of India, 1922-24, 
President, 1924 ; Member, R. I. Railway 
Advisory Board ; Commissioner of Port of 
Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria Memorial ; and 
Member of Racial Distinctions Committee ; 
1922. Member, Legislative Assembly, 1925. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt. (1925); 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co., 
LW. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. S. 
Edinburgh. Educ. The Abbey, Beckenham, 
Kent. Tea-planting In Assam, 1898-1901, 

I thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- 

1 cutta ; became senior resident partner 1916 ; 

I on boards of several public companies. 
Apptd. Pres, of European Association in 1922. 

I AMress : 7, Allpore Park, Calcutta. 
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CARROLL, C., Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. h, 1877. Joined Bengal Nagpur RIy. 
asAsstt. Traffic Superintendent, 1901 ; l)iat. 
Traffic Superintendent from lf)04-7 ; Per- 
sonal Asstt. to Agent, 1907; Superintendent 
of Goods 1909 ; Oist. Traffic Supdt., Kharag- 
pur, 1910* Supdt. of Goods, 1911 ; represen- 
ted B,-N. Rly. on several occasions on Goods 
Classification Comittee of Indian Rly. Confce. 
Association ; was Chairman of Rates Sub- 
committee 1920 ; attached to Agent’o Office 
as Rates Revision Officer, 1919 ; Confirmed 
Supdt., Rates and Development. 1920; Dy. 
Genl, Traffic Manager 1922 ; Commercial 
'JYaffic Manager 1925 ; apptd. Agent, 1927. 
Address : Calcutta. 

CASSELS, Maj.-Genekal Robest Archibald 
C.B., 1918, C.S.I., DSO, Commanding 
Peshawar District. 6. 15 March 187(1. Servexi in 
the European wai , including Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. Address : Peshawar, N. W. F. P. 

CASSON, The Hon. Herbert Alexander, 
B.A. (Oxon)., C.S.I., I.C.S., President, 
Punjab Legislative Council, b. 1867 ; m, 
Gertrude Bussell, d. of late Capt. A. Hamilton 
Russell, of Heath House, Pctersfield. Educ, : 
Marlsborough and Hertford College, Oxford. 
Addrm : i, Egerton Road, Lahore. 

CAUMONT, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Fortunatus 
Henry, D.D., O.S.F.O.; 1st R.O. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913 ; b. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.: Tours. Took his vows, 1890 ; priest. , 
1896 ; joined Mission of Bajputana, 1897; 
Military Chaplain of Reemuch, 1900, and of 
Mhow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. Address: Bishop’s House, 
Ajmer. 

CHAMAN ball, Diwan, M.L.A., Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1892. Educ. at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi ; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, Loudon and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished 
his Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
Joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress In 1920. Address : Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CHAMNBY, Lt.-Col. Henry, C.M.O., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah; 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow ; m. Ist, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908); sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle 
Be||Ingliam, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden^s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
Joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Agrees: Police Training College, Surdah, 
^Jshahi, Bengal. 


I CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A. (1886), B.L., 
I M.L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 

w 1864. m. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri, 
I Educ. : Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Council, Fellow, Calcutta University. 
Publications : Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 : Pret-identlal Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial* 
Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, 
All-India Postal and R. M. S. Conference, 
1924. Address : Silchar, Assam. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, SIRDARJ Chief of the 
Punjab; Fellow, R. G. 8.; Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurtbala 
ruling family ; b. 1883 ; s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singb ; EdMC,: Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924. Address: Charanjlt 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla W. 

CHARKHARI H. H. Maharaja-DHIRAJ 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharaja Arimardan 
SINGH Ju Deo. Bahadur , b. Jan 1908, S. 1920. 
Educ : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATFIELD, GEORGE ERNLE, B.A. (Ox.) 1898 
b. March 26, 1875. Educ.: Winchester Coll. 
Oxford (New College). Entered I.C.S.,1899. 
Address ; Secretariat, Bombay. 

CHATTERJEE, Sir atul Chandra, K.C.I.E. 
(1925). High Commissioner for India (1925) 
b. 24 Nov. 1674. Educ,: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll.. Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge; rA. (1) Vina Mookerjee (deceased), 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E.. D. Sc. 
Entered I.C. S., 1897. Served in U. P. Specia 
inquiry into industries in P. 1907-08 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P. 1912- 
16 ; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; Ch. 
Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919 ; Govt, of India 
delegate to Internationa) Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 1924, 
1925 and 1926 ; and to League of Nations 
Assembly 1925 ; has been Member of Economic 
Committee since 1925. Member, Munitions 
and Industries Board, 1920 , Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Industries, 1921 ; Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in Charge of Industries and 
Labour ; Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
1921-24. Publication : Note on the Industries 
of the United Provinces (1909). Address : 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

CHATTERTON, SIR ALFRED, K-I-H. (1900), 
C.I.E., 1912; Kt. 1919, B. Sc., F.C.G.I.. A.M, 
I.C.B., M.I.M.E., etc. ; Industrial Adviser and 
Director of Sandal Oil Factories, Govt, of 
Mysore, since 1918 ; b. 10 Oct. 1866 ; m, 2»d, 
1901, Alice Gertrude, d. of W. H. Wilson ; 
two 8. one d. Educ.: Finsbury Technical 
College; Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington. Indian Educational Service, 1888. 
Director of Industries, Madras, 1908 ; Direc- 
tor of Industries, Mysore, 1912 ; Mem.* of 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
Pvblicaliora : Industrial and Agricultural 
Problems in India, Lift Irrigation, and 
Industrial Evolution in India. Address : 
Bangalore and The Coppice, Beckenhau^Kont , 
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CBDAUBAL,,StR Mahadev Bhasear, K.C.I.B. 

1017 ; C.SJ., 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; b. 16 
Sept. 1867 ; m. Anandibai, only d, of Para- 
shram S. Qupte, 1870. Educ. : Government 
High School, Poona ; Dcccan College, Poona • 
Assistant Master, Elphlnstone High School, 
Bomb^, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908 ; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1913-15. Chancellor, Indian 
women’s University, 1920. Vice-Chairman, 
Deccan Education Society. Address: 6, 
Elnance Office Hoad, Poona. 


CHAUDHARI, JOGESH CHANDRA, B.A.(Oxon)’ 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1863, tn Saru«iibala Devi, 3rfi d tif 8ir Siirend- 
ranath Banerjea. £due.:Erlshnaghar Collegiate 
♦School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890, Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcuitta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7 ; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
8, Hastings Street, and “Devadwar," 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRl LAL CHAND, HoN. Lieutenant 
The Hon Rao Bahadur, b A , LL.B , O B E., 
President, State Council, Bharatpur b, 
1882. »M. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Diet, 
Educ.‘ St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904 ; took LL B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak , 
elected Vice-^airman, District Board, 1914- 
1923,, elected Punjab Council, 1920, nomi- 
nated (’ouncil of State, 1922 ; Presdt,, All-lndia 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) , Manager 
of Higli School for Sons of Soldiers , lion, 
recruiting olliccr during War Ministei 
Punjab f}o\ ernrnent (resigned in 1924) , 
Revenue Member, Bharatpur State, 1924, 
and appointed Picsiderit, State Council, 1926, 
Address : Bharatpur, Rajputaiia. 


CHETTIAB, The Hon, Dewan Bahadur, S. 
R. M., SIR Annamalai Cuktty, Bankei and 
Member of the Council of State, h. 1881. Has 
been a membor of Madras Legislative Council; 
Member of the Local Board of tlie Imperial 
Bank of India : Manager and founder of the 
Sri Meenakshi group of institutions at (’hidam 
baram : Sri Mlnakslil College (2) Shn Mina- 
kahi Sanskrit College, (3) Sliri Minakshl Tamil 
College, and (4) Shri iMinakshi Oriental 
Training College; is a life member of the 
Senate of the Uiiiveisity of Madras; is a 
member of the N.attukkottal Chetty Com- 
munity. Address: Nat.ina Vilas, 38, Police 
Commr/s Rd., Vepery, Madras. 

CHETTY, R. K. Shanmukham, B.A., B.L.. 
Lawyer and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
5.*'17 Oot. 1892. Educ : The Madras Christian 
College, Elected as a meipber of the Madras 
Legls, Council in 1920 ; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Ministci 
in 1922 ; in Oct, 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 


Tem^rance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India. Address : “ Hawarden,’* Race 

Course, Coimbatore. 

CHINTAMANl, ChIrratoori Yajneswara. 

Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m. Sninali Krishnaveneui* 
ma, Educ : Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram, 
Editor of The Leader ^ Allahabad, 1909-20, 
Member, U. P. Lijgislativo Council, 1916-1923, 
Delegate of the Liberal Party to England, 
1919; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation ol India, President, ibid, 1920: 
Minister of Education and Industries, U.P , 
1921-23 : Editor of the Indian Daily Mail 
for a short time in 1925. Publications. 
Indian Social Reform, 1901 ; Speeches and 
Writings of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 1905. 
Address’. Gauri. Nivas, 18, George Town, 
Allahabad. 

OHITNAVIS, 8m Gangadhab Madhav, 
K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b. 1863; selected to 
represent Central Provinces on Impl. 
Legislative Council, 1893-1895, 1898-99 ; 
King’s guest at the Coronation of King 
Edward VII, 1902 ; President of C. P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906 ; addi- 
tional member ot Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, 1907 ; elected representative of 
landholders in the Imperial reformed Council, 
1910-1916. Nominated Member of Imp. Legis. 
Council from 1918; landholder in C. P. Presi- 
dent Nagpur District Council, 1888-1924; 
President, Central Provinces Legis. Council, 
(1921-1925) , President, Nagpur Municipality, 
1896-1918. Address : Nagpur. Central Pro- 
vinces. 

CHITNAVIS, SIR Shankar Madiiav, Kt. 
(1926), B.A., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1901); Imperial Service Order (1913), 
President C. P. Legislative Council b. Dec. 
3, 1863 ; m. Parvatihai. Educ Free Church 
Mission School. Nagpur and then at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Service under the Statu- 
tory rules, 13 .Tulv 1885, confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner. 5th Uit. 1887; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896; a 
member of the Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mission, 1907-08; officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner 1909-10,; retired from Service 
1st March IV 16 ; was Minister to C. P. Gov- 
ernment from 18 Deer 1920 to 27 Marc'h 
1924. Addrf'S'i : Near Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur, C. 1‘. 

CHOKSY, Dr. Nusserwanjhe Hormasjee, 
C.I.E., 1922; IChan Bahadur (1897) ; Chewilier 
ot the Crown ot Italy (1899); Modalliste- 
ties Epidenii 's IG'publique Erancaise (1901)) , 
MD. (Hon. Causa). Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay). L.M. & S., (Bombay 1884): 
Meml^er, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-27 
Vice-President, (College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon. Secretary, Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
Hospital Fund and the Viceroy’s Leprosy 
Relief Fund. b. 7 Oct. 1801 ; m. Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaveri. Educ. : Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College. 
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Medical Superintendent, Ac worth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Hoad Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (X888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921), Puhlicationa \ 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Helapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address * 
Nepean Sea Hoad, Malabar Hill. 

CHEISTOPHERS, LiBUT.-Coi. S M u E L 
Riokakd, M.B , GILL., 

F.H.S., Director, Central Kesearch Institute. 
Address : Central Hesearch Institute, Kasauli. 
CLAHKE, Major Kobert William, A.M. 
Inst. C.E., M.I.M.E., H.M. Trade Commis- 
sioner, Bombay, b. 20 Jan. 1872. m. Dorothy 
Ann St. Aubyn, d. of late Major W. J. St. 
Aiibvn. Durham Light Infantry. Ednc: at Mal- 
vern College and the Shcflicld Schocl of Mines. 
North West Hy., Central Provinces, and 
Bikaner State, from 1895-1901. Served as 
Mining and Civi 1 Engineer in Australia, 
Canada, British North Borneo, Riwsia, 
Houmania and Spain. Joined 5th Batt, 
York and Lancaster Regiment August 1914 
and served in France till March 1919. 
Seconded to Foreign Office March, 1919 and 
served on Railway Mission to Poland, Econo- 
mic Mission in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and as Economic Expert to the Interallied 
Plebiscite Commission in Upper Sile®iaup to 
September 1922. Was Member of the Economic 
Experts Conference in Paris, 1921 and Foreign 
Office delegate to the League of Nations on 
the Upper Silesian question, 1921. Lectured 
before the British Institute of International 
Affairs May 1923 on “ The Influence of Fuel 
on International Politics.” Address : Ex- 
change Buildings, Ballard Estate. Bombay. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. Born 
3rd March, 1890. Educ : High School, Kelso and 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. In business! 
in Burma and India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers 1915 : served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian 3Iuni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CLAYTON. Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924) ; I.C.S., 
Municipal Commr., Bombay, b. 24 Dec 1877 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Eduo.: St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham College, Oxford. Ist Class 
Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lt. Hum. Came to India 
1901 ; served in Bombay Presidency: employBd 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War 
Office, 1914-19. A^ress : Mount Pleasant 
Eoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLUTTERBUCK. SIR Peter Henry, Kt. 
(1924);C.I.E., 1918;C.B.E., 1919; V.D., 1912; 
F.R.6 .8., F.Z.8., F.E.S. ; Inspector-General of 
Forests to the Government of India since 1921. 
b. 1868 ; s. of late Alexander Clutterbuck of 
Bed Hall, Watford, m. 1896, Rose Winifred, 
d. of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
IMstrict Superintendent of Police, Central 
ProvinceB, India; two t. Edue.i Clifton 
XIollege, Bloxham: Coopers Hill, Royal 


Indian Engineering College, Indian Forest 
S(‘rvice, Central Provinces, 1889 ; trans- 
ferred to tile United Provinces, 1896 ; 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1897 ; 
Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, 
U.P., 1913; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
U. P., 1915; Kaisar-i-Hind Medal (silver), 
1911 ; served in Volunteer forces, 1887-1918, 
Hon. A D C. to the Lieut.-Governor of the U.P.. 
1910-18 ;Lt. -Col in command of the (Northern) 
U.P. Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917-18 ; was Member of U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919-20. Address'. Simla. 
COBDEN-RAM8AY, Louis Evbleigh Baw- 
TREE, JvP., C.I.E. i.e.a. Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States, since 1905 ; 6. 29 
Oct. 1873, m. Dorothy Forster Grieve, 
d. or 0. J. Grieve, J.P. Brauxholm Park. 
Edm. : Dulwich College, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Arrived in India, 
1897 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of Bengal 
in Revenue and General Dept., 1900-2 ; 
Registrar, Co-mierative Credit Societies, 1905. 
Publication : Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States. Address: Sambalpur, B.N. Railway. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, 0. B (1919) ; 
C.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1916) j Commendatoro 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy) 1920; Agent, East Indian Railway. 
b. 27 March 1878. Katherine Myine, d. 
of James Myine of Edinburgh. Edtic. : 
Westminster. Joined E. I. Railway, 1898 ; 
served in Army (France and Italy) during 
v/ar 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier-General 
in Array; Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1919 to 1921. 
Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 19^ as Agent, 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Frank Powell, 
Kt. (1926), D S O., F.R.C S., I. M. S., Pro- 
fessorof Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta, h. 
1877. m. Grace Ellon Lpp«, d. of late R. O. 
Lees.Erfj^c: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War service in 
France and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des- 
patches four times, D.S.O , Brevet Lieut. - 
Colonel ; Professor of Surgery, Medic4il College. 
Address : 2, Upper Wand Street, Calcutta. 

COOKE, Malor-GENKRAL Herbert Fotheb- 
GlLL, C.B.E. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.I. 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind- Raj putana District from April 1924. 
b. 13 Nov., 1871. w. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ.: All Hallows School, Honiton; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Oaptaln, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910 ; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912 ; Subs- 
tantlve Lt.-Colonel, 1916 ; Bt.-Col., 1917 ; 
Substantive Colenel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918),- Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) ; Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Wazirlstan, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, ^'rom Jan. 1916 to October 1017 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant- General 
in India and officiating Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address : 
O/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers, 
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COPPEL, Er. EET. FRiNOIS STfiPHBN, E. C. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907.; b, Lcs dets 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1807. Ediw. : College of Evlan. 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of 8t. 
Francis do Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 ; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Addreis: Nagpur. 

COEBETT, Geoffrey Lathak, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.T.B. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
CJommerce Department, Government of 
India. 6. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Llttes 
liissington Manor, Glos. Educ : BromU 
grove School, Hertford Coil., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (lOOl). Passed into I.C.S., 1904 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 190.5-09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P. 1916-18 ; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1918 ; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India. 
1019-21 ; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address : Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COTBLINGAM, John Praoasa Rao, M.A. 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 1891-1918. b. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay, •b’duc. : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt, Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1891 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the Legis. 
Assembly, 1921-23. Address : Rock Cottage, 
Bcllary. 

OOTTERELL, CECIL BERNARD, C.T.E., I.C.S., 
Secretary to Government, Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department, Madras (1924). m. 1922. 
Eiue. : St. Peter's School, York Balllol 
College. Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1898 ; has 
served in the Madras Presidency, since 1899 ; 
l^pQty Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Dept., 
1906 : Private Sec. to Governor of MadtM, 
1912-16. Address: Madras. 

COTTON, Charles William Eoerton, C.T.E. 
(1920), Agent to the Governor- General, Madras 
States 1923. b, 1874. Educ: Eton and Univs. 
Col., Oxford ; I.C.S. , 1897. District work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
l^ector of Statistics, Calcutta ; Offg. Dir.- 
Genl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908*10 ; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries,*^ Madras, 1009-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911*12 ; 
Dv. Secy., Govt, of India, 1912-16 ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras, 1021. Publications: 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910 : 
Calrutta Chatterbox, 1918 ; Handbook of 


I Commercial Information, 1919. 2nd Edition,. 

I 1924. Address : The Residency, Trivandrum,, 
Travancore, 

COU BROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C. B. E. 
(1918); M.A.. B.Sc.. O.E., M.I.E.E., M.I. 
Mboh E., MI.E. (Ind.); General Manager 
for India, Messrs. Mather and platt, Ltd. b. 
10th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow University.. 
Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 1808 as' 
apprentice, subsequently became Generali 
Manager, Electrical Department and in that, 
capacity travelled widely on the Continent; 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Matherr 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay^ 
and otlier centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits: 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During- 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board was Controller of 
Priority andlatterlv Controller of Munitions^ 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature- 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahma vidy a Ashrama (School oi 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras, m, 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus, J.P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland andi 
partly In Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers’" 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile- 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, “ New India,** 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post (Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, Tagore s 
Visva-Bharatl, Bengal; Genl. Editor, Theoso- 
phical World University Text-books; a co-foun- 
der of the Irish Llterar^ and Dramatic Revival 
(1900, etc); poet, dramatist, critic, educationists 
philosopher. Publications : (Prose) A text- book 
of Modern Geography, The Wisdom of tho 
West, The Bases of Theosophy, The Renaiss- 
ance In India, The Kingdom of Youth, Foot- 
steps of Freedom, New Ways in English 
Literature, Modern English Poetry, The Cultu- 
ral Unity of Asia, The jPlay of Brahma, Work 
and Worship, The New Japan, The Philosophy 
of Beauty, Heathen Essays, Samadarsana ; 
(Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, the Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etaln the Belo- 
ved, Straight and Crooked, the Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted Feathers, The 
King's Wife (drama), Sea-CJhange, Snrya 
Gita, Forest Meditation. Address : Theosophi- 
cal Society, Adyar, Madras. 

COUSINS, Mrs. Margaret E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women's Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b, 7 Nov. 1878. w. Dr. J. H. Busins* Educ,: 
Dublin and Londonderry. Solo pianiil 
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before marriage ; afterguards became interested 
in reform movements in addition to music ; 
Secretary, Irish* Vegetarian Society ; Hon . 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women's Franchise Leigue, a militant 
suffrage society in which she worked for 
seven years and suflered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1013; spent two 
years in Liverpool, came to Indiain Oct. 1916. 
Publications: articles in manv newspapers 
and magazines; author of “ The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood." Address: Lead* 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 

COVENTRY, Bernard, C.I.E., 1912; Agri- 
cultural Adviser to Indian States in Central 
India, since 1916 ; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt, of India, Director of Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Bchar. b. 10 Dec. 
1^9. Educ. : Beaumont Coll. Came to India, 
1881, and joined indigo industry ; started agri- 
cultural research station on modem lines, 1899; 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Research 
Institute and College, 1004, was made first 
Director and Principal ; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt, of India; retired 1916. 
Address : Indore* C.I. 

COX, Vbn. Lionel Edgar, M.A., Senior Chap- 
lain, St. George's Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdeacon of Madras, b. 28 March 1868. 
Edue, : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891; Priest, 1894; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop's Commissary, 

1910. Address i Cathedral, Madras. 

CRAIK, HenryDuffield, B.A. (OxoN.), C.S.I., 
(1924), Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab. 6. 2nd January 1876. m. to E.H.d'O, 
Baken-Carr. Educ. : Eton and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 1899 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern- 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Address ; C/o. Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CllERAR, James, C.S.I. (1922) ; CJ.E. (1917); 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, since December, 1922. 
b, 1877. m. to Evelyn, d. of the late Hon. 
ObarleB Brand. Educated at George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh; Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector. 
Sind; Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind ; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay ; Sec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Dept. ActingSHome Mem- 
l)er, Government of India, 1926, Address ; The 
Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

CROSTH WAITE, RET. CANON ARTHUB, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal, 

1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923, 
Missionary, 8.P.Q. ft. 2 Nov. 1870. w.to Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Educ.: at S. Peter's School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Missionary, 8. P. G. and Vice-Principal, 
Christ CJhurch College, Cawnpore, 1893-1909, 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
VnlVy 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 


Moradabad and Read of S. P. G. Mission, 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publications: ** The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India," ** Patriotism," ** Theoso- 
phy," Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. "Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab." “ 00*11 ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab," " Asha-i-Rab ban! ki 
tartib par sawal o jawab." Address : S. P. 0. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

CRUMP, Leslie Maurice, C.I.E, (192i) 
Resident at Gwalior (1924). b. 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKerrow, d. of Dr. 
George McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 1 s,\d. 
Educ. : Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Rimby football blue, 1896-97> 
Entered I.C.S., Bengal, 1898. Pol. Dept.. 
Govt, of India, 1900. Served In Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Central India, Phulkian 
States and Baroda. Publications : The Mar- 
riage of Nausicaaand other poems. Address: 
The Residency, Gwalior. 

CUMBERLEGE, Capt. Geoffrey Fenwick 
Jocelyn, M.A. (Oxon); D.S.O. (1917); 
M.C., (1918) ; Manager in India of the Oxford 
University Press, b. April 18, 1891. Educ: 
Charterhouse and Worcester Coll, Oxford. 
Commission In Royal Fusiliers (Sept. 1914), 
Substantive Capt. in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire L. I. (Oct. 1917) ; Brigade Major 
1917-18, Apptd. Manager in India of Oxford 
University Press, Oct. 1919. Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 

CUMING, The Hon. Mr. Arthur Herbert, 
Judge, High Court. Calcutta, b. 24 Nov. 
1871. m. Beryl Cliristine Austen . Educ. : 
Westminister School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1893, 
came to India, 1894 ; served as Assistant Mag., 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916 ; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921, 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

CURRIMBHOY EBRAHIM, SiR, 2nd Baro- 
net ( Mahomed bhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahiro), 
Merchant and Millowner. b, 11 Sep. 1867. w. 
Sakinabai, d. of the late Mr. Jairazbhoy Pir- 
bhoy. Educ: privately. A leading membir 
of the Khoja Moslem Community ; a trustee 
of the Port ol Bombay tor 16 years ; 
member, Municipal Corjjoration, for over 20 
years ; a director on the board of a number of 
Industrial concerns and of the Bank of India ; 
member, Advisory Committee of the Dept, of 
industry and the Industrial Disputes Com. 
mittee ; Sheriff, Bombay, 1922 ; Kaisar-i-Hitid 
Gold Medal, 1921 ; Knight Bachelor, 1924. 
Succeeded bis father, the 1st Bt., in 1924. 
Address : Belvedere, Warden Road, Bombay.* 

CUTTRISS, C. A.,M.B.E., F.R.G.S, F.R.lS.A, 
Sec., Burma Charjber of Commerce, Commer- 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
and Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon, b. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1868. m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayteit 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma ** Our Day" 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Riverciaft 
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Committee and Hangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publi- 
cations : ** Memories of Old Hangoon **\ “ Hints 
to Arbitrators;'* and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. Address: P.O. Box 324, Bangoon. 

DADABHOY, SIR Manbckj! Byramjee, 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.T.B. (19 j; 6), 
Member, Council of State. 6. (Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 0. B. E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Palloiiji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1834 ; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887 ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1880-90 ; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Kaipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920.26). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Member, Fiscal Commission appointed 
by Govt, of India, Sept. 1921 ; Member 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finana*, 1925-26. Member, Municipal 
Board, Nagpur, for 35 years ; Managing Di- 
rector, Nagpur Electric Light and Power Co , 
Ltd., Berar Manufacturing Co , Ltd., and the 
Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited Proprietor : 
Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
all parts of India. Publications: Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act, ^ddress: Nagpur, C. P. 

DAGA, Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Bisesardas, 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the Arm 
of Bai Bahaiiur Bansilal Abeerchand. 
Banker, Govt. Treasurer, land lord, merchant, 
millowner and mine owner, Director, Central 
Bank of India, of Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing Company, Badnera, 
CTiairman, Nagpur Electric Light and Power 
Company. Life Member of the Countess 
of Dutferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and Vice- 
Chairman of the Managing Body of the Indian 
Red Cross Society, b. 1877 m Kiishna 
Bai. Educ : priv ately. Second Class Taziiii, 
Bikaner State. Publicatmis . Hir Kastiirchand 
Memorial Diifferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
frequent contributions on jjublic cliarlty 
Address : Nagpur (C.P ) and Bikaner 
(Rajputana). 

DALAL, Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir, First 
Class Sirdar, Zamindar, and Merchant; Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assemblysince January 
1921. b. 18 April 1854. Educ.: Broach and 
Bombay. m. Bai Navazbai Bomanji 
Dalai. Owns 3,000 acres of land colonizing 
six thriving villages in out of the way 
pkzces in Panch Mahals. Address: Baroda 
Residency. 

DALAL, SIR DADIBA Merwanjee, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.E. (1921), b. 12 Dec. 1870 . m. 1890 ; 
one s three d. Educ. : in Bombay. Ggve evi- 
dence before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 


Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities il^habilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary ot State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923. Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922); 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23. 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the U. 1C., 1922-24. Address. Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

DAMLE, Rao Bahadur Keshav Govind, C.I.E. 
(1921): High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
b. 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Co-op. 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee appointed by C. P. Govt, 
to draw up a scheme of village panchayats. 
Membqr of Committee on Co-operative 
SocietiSs In C. P. appointed by Govt, in 1921 ; 
First President of Joint Board of Berar Dist. 
Boards since 1922; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1925; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for many 
years . President, Berar Liberals and Member 
of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address : 
Akola. 

DARLEY, Bernard D’Olibr, C.I.E. (1919); 
Chief Engineer, P. W. D., Dnited Provinces. 
6 . 24 August 1880. Educ. : T. C , Dublin 
and Cboper’s Hill. A.M.I.O.E. Irrigation 
work In P, W. D. since 1903. Address: 
Lucknow, U. P. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudara Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Ed>io. ; Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part In Utkal 
Union Conferem e since its beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Oriya J*co- 
ples’ Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
Was President Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fdlow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
PuAlicatwm : Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa The Ori.va." Addrses: Cuttaek. 

DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dbwan 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.S.I. b. Jan. 1865. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 

[ Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 

I 3898 ; Mily. Secy, to the Com.-ln-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-lt09 ; Mily. Secry. to H.H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-Apiil 1922. Retired from Service. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS. Madhu Sudan, C.I.E. ft. 28 April 1848. 
Educ. : Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 

M.E.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council lour times ; 
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Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government) Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of IJtkal Tannery and cf t]»e Orissa Art 
Wares Ex President of All-lndia Indian 
Christian Conference ; Advocate, Patna High 
Court. Address : Cuttack, B. N. By. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines 6. August 
1884. m. Srimati Itadhamani Debi (1905). 
Educ: Puri Zilla School, llavenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line, now known 
as Satyabadi V ihar , was llcaidcnt Head Master 
there for 8 years ; worked in connection with 
Puri Famine in 1919 ; apptd. by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate Professorship 
in 1920 and non- co-operated in 1921. 
Started Congress organhntion and a National 
High School at Sambalpur and edited 
“The Seba” in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
Secry., Purl, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months 
and fined Its. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the 
Assembly from Orissa in 1924. Publica- 
tions : Pranayini (a kavya in six cantos) ; 
Konarke (a long poem kavya) ; Mayadebi 
(a kavya in 6 cantos) ; Kharabela (a historical 
kavya in 25 cantos) ; Dasa Nayak (a long poem 
kavya) ; Aryajiban (Aryan life, a critical 
treatise on Aryan civilisation ; many other 
books for children. Satyabadi Vihar; 

P. 0. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profullv 
Banjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
h, 28 April, 1881 Educ. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna. 

DAS, Satish Ranjan, Member of the Viceroy’s 
(’ouncll (Law), Nov. 1925. b 29 Febiuary 
1872 Edac AranclK'sti i Grammar Scln)ol m. 
Bonolata, d. ol the lati' li L Gupta, ICS.; 
calh'd to the Bar (MiddU* Temple) ; 1894 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1894, Standing 
Counsel to Government of India, 1017 , 
served on tlu' Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922 and on the Indian Bar Committee 1923. 
Advocate-General, Bengal, 1922. Address 
Simla and Delhi. 

DAVIES, The Rev. Canon Arthur Whitclipfe 
(Kaisar-I-Hind Gold Medal, 1921) ; Principal, 
St. John's College, Agra. b. 1878. m, Lilian 
Mabel BIrney. Educ. : Uppingham School, 
Unlv. College, Oxford: Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; (irdained Ripon Dioc«se, 
1908 ; Joined St. John’s College, Agra, 1909; 
Principal, 1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1917. 
Temporary Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 
1926. AMress . St. John’s College, Agra 

DAVISON, Dexter H.4RRIS0N, Doctor of Dent- 
al Surgery, b. 29 Sep. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ: Clilcago UnivcTsity. Address: 
Lausdowno House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay. 


DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I.O.S.. 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916 • 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Edue» ' 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St, John*a 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1906 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Mcmbet 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt, of Bengal, Genl. Dept., 1916 1 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Address : 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta; 
Brookeside, Shillong. 

DETILAVI.The Hon, Ali Mahomed Khan,J.P., 
Bar.-at-Law (1896) ; Presidtuit, Bombay 
Legislative Council, b. 1874. Educ: Bombay 
and Loudon. Pr.ictlsed in Gujarat and Sind. 
Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and Palanpur ; 
acted as Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay. Publications : History and Origin 
of Polo; Mendicancy in India. Address: 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


DE MONTMOR ENCY , SIR GEOFFREY FITZHEE- 
VEY, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Mem- 
ber, Punjab Executive Council. 6. 23 Aug. 
1876 Educ : Malvern ; Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.S., 1899; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior Secry. to Flnan- 
( iai Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912 ; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21, 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government. Address: 
Secretariat, Lahore. ^ 

DENNING, Howard, B A (Cantab), C.I.E , 
ICS, Conti oiler ot the Currency, b. 20th 
May 1885. m Maigery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. ?hiuc Clifton College and Calus 
College, Cambridge, lOtli Wiangler, Indian 
Civil Seivie(', Assistant Colloetoi, Bombay 
Piesldinicy, Uiuh‘r-S(‘cretaiy, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint SecK^tary of Babington 
Smith Ciureney CoiiimHsion, Di'pnty Coutrol- 
li-i ol the CuneiRy, Iknnbay, and Controller 
ot the Cnrreney Address : Hastings House, 
Ahpoie, Calcutta. 


DESIKACHARI, SIR Tirumilai, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., recipient 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. High Court Vakil. 
b. Sep. 1868. in. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. Rangachari Educ. : Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Was Member, Madras 
Legis. Council , Pre.sident, District Board, 
Tnehiiiopoly for three terms till 17 April 1926; 
Member of the Legislative Council for two 
terms till 1924, Member, Civil Justice Com- 
mittee', India, till 1925. Address : “ Venkata 
Park,’’ Reynolds Road, Cantonment, Trlchi- 
nopoly. 

DESIKAOHARRY, SIR Vbmbakk^ 0., Kt., 
B.A., B.L., F.M.U. ; Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes/ Madras, since 1908. 6. 29 Dec. 
1861. Educ.: Presidency College, Madras* 
Additional Member, Madras LeglslatlveCouncll, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras University, since 190S; 
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some time Vl<3e-Pjesident, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address : Padma Vilas, 
Luz, Myfapore, Madras. 

DBULGHAT. Nawab or, NAWAB MOHD. 
SALAltULLAH KhAN, KHAN BAHADUR, C.I.E. ,* 
b» 1869. Educ: Akola and under private 
tutors. Chief Officer, Famine Belief 1899. 
First Class Hon. Magistrate with special 
powers for the past 40 years ; Member, C. P. 
Legislative Council in pre-reform days, being 
only Mahomedan Member of Council, Mem., 
Ijra Commn. and several other Commissions 
and Committees. Vice-President, Muslim 
University Foundation Committee ; President 
of lieception Committee of All-1 ndia Maho- 
medan Educational Conference at Nagpur 
and Amraoti Sessions ; Member, Governing 
Body of King Edward College, Amraoti. First 
non-official President of District Council in 
the Ih-ovlnce. Is the premier jagirdar of 
Berar and owns 8,000 acres of land in Berar 
and Nizam’s Dominions. Address . Boulghat, 
District Buldana, Berar. 

DEVADHAB, GOPAL KP.ISHNA (Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Gold Medal In 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society, b, 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bai Sohani of Poona. Educ : New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A.. Bombay University, 1904 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M. A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G, K. Gokhale in his public woik, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and is again re-elected 
Vice-President oi^'the Society for 3 years 
more. He has been ever since its beginning 
in Bombay Head of Bombay Branch Toured 
in England and on the Continent in 1918 as 
member of Indian Press Delegation One 
of the founders and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary ol the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and Joint Asstt. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Organiser of the Malabar IGdief 
Fund, 1921 ; has worked on several (Com- 
mittees appointed by Government. Vice- 
President of the Bombay Cential Co-operative 
Institute for more tlian five years Director, 
Bombay Central Co-ojicrative Bank. Has 
published several pamphlets on Co-operation, 
Female Education and Social Beform. Ad- 
dress : Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEVERELL, Major-General Sir Cyril John, 
K.B.B. (1926) ; C.B. (1918). Quaiter-Master- 
General (India), since Feb. 1927. b 9 Nov. 
1874. s. of late Major J. B. S Devcrell. m. 
1902, Hilda, d. of Col. G. Grant- Dalton: 
The P.W.O. West Yorkshire Kcgt. Educ, : 
Bedford School. 2nd Lieut., The P.W.O. 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1895 ; Adjutant, 1st 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1903-6 ; passed Staff 
Collegt, 1907 ; Brigade-Major, India, 1908-11 ; 
General Staff, India, 1913-14 ; Brigade-Major, 
B.E.F., 1914-15 ; commanded 4th East 

Yorkshire Regt., 1915; 20th Infantry 
Brigade, 7th Division, 1916*16 ; 3rd Division, 


Aug. 1916-April 1919 (C.B.); Officer of the 
Legion of Honour; Croix de guerre with 
Palm; Bt.-Major, 1915 ; Bt.-Lt.-Col., 1916; 
Bt.-Colonel, 1917; Promoted Major-General 
for distinguished service in the field, 1919; 
despatches 9 times ; Welsh Division T. A. 
1919-21 ; commanded United Provinces Dis- 
trict, India, 1921-25. Address ; Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 

DHRANGADHRA, H. H. Maharana ShrI 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Raj Saheb. b. 1889 ; Sue. father 
1911. Kdwe. .* in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 
DHURANDHAR, Mahadev VlSHWANATH, A.M., 
Personal Assistant to the Principal, Sir 
J. J. School of Art, Bombay, b. 4th March 
1871. m Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhav- 
rao T. Rao, Edue,. Rajaram High School, 
KoDiapur, and at the Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay. Appointed as a painting masG'r 
on the staff of the School of Art, then as Head 
Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as Inspector of 
Drawing and Craft Work, Bombay Presidency, 
in 1918 and 1919 and again in 1920 and in 
1923, holding at present the post of the 
Personal Assistant to the Principal, Sir 
J. J. School of Art, Bombay. Publications : 
Illustrated C. A Kincaid's (l.C 8.) (1) “ Deccan 
Nursery Tales ” (2) “ Stories of King Vikrain." 
S. M. Edwards’ (J C.S ) “ By-ways of Bombay.” 
Otto Rothteld’s (I.C.S.) “Women of India,” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messrs. Mac- 
millan tV Co., Oxford University Press, Long- 
mans Green & Co , and several other Indian 
publishing firms. Address : Amba Sadan, 
Khar Road Prabhu Society, near Khar 
Road Station, B. B. & C. I. Ry. 

DICK, George Paris, C.I.E., 1916, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. b. 1866. m. Effie Geraldine Newman . 
Educ.: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur. President, New 
English High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil Station Municipal Council. Publica- 
tion : Filch and His Fortunes. Address : 
The Kothi, Nagpur. 

DINAJPUR. Maharaja Jagadish Nath Ray 
Bahadur, b. 1894. s. by adoption to Maha- 
raja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 
m.l916. Kdwe. .* Presldenoy College, Calcutta. 
President, Dinajpur Landholders’ Association ; 
Municipal Commissioner; Chairman, Dinaj- 
pur Municipality; Member, Dls. Board, Dinajpur 
and Chairman, District Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British India Association, Bengal 
Landholders* Assocn., Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, East India Assocn., London, Calcutta 
Literary Society, North Bengal Zamlndars* 
Assocn., Rangiya Sahitya Parishat. Received 
King’s Commission in Jan. 1924 (now Hon. 
2nd Lieutenant). Address: Dinajpur Raj hati, 
Dmajpur, and 42, Hazra Road, Bally ganj. 

DONALD, DOUGLAS, C.8.I., (1921); C.I.E. ; 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
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0. 1865 ; Edwi. : Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint^ 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890 ; served Mlran- 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899 *, on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Addrets: 
Military Police, Kohat. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azaeiah [1st Indian 
bighop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874i 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mcngnanapuram; 
0. M. S. College, Tinneveily ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinneveily, 1903 ; Hon Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907,and its Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
Address : Domakal Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DUGGAN, Jamshedji Nusserwanji, D.O. 
(Oxon), F.C.P.S., Major, I.M.S. (Hon.), 
L.M. & S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C. J. O^thalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Guzder. Educ. : Bombay, Oxford and Vienna. 
Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Surgeon 
Parsi General Hospital, Bombay: is Private 
Ophthalmic Practitioner, Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye, 
Address : Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D.D , 
Principal, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
b. March 18, 1885. Educ. the Gymnasium 
Echteniach Grant Ducy of Luxemburg, 
St. Joseph’s College, Tumhout, Belgium; 
Manresa House, Roehampton, Ix)ndon, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Theological, 
Seminary . Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924. Address. St. 
Xavier’s College, Crulokshank Road, Bombay. 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, O.I.E.; Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914; additional Member of Lieut.-Govemor’s 
Ck)uncil. b. 1868, e. s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Address : Bihar. ! 

DUNI CHAND, Lal A, B. A., Licentiate Inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature, (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. i».1873. wi. Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Educ: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 


Entered public life and took part in varioue 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa. from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sudhl Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentenceu to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rahtak in 1922 ; at present President, 
Provincial Swaraj Council, Punjab. Address : 
Kripa Nivas, Amballa. 

DUNLOP, Lieut.-Colonel Sie Robert Wil- 
liam Layard, Kt. (1925) ; C.I.E. (1913) ; 
D.S.O. (1917) ; Solicitor to Government 
of India, b. 19 Aug. 1869. m, Irene Lois 
Dunlop. Educ: Repton. Served in Euro* 
pean War, 1915-18 ; (tempy.) Lt.-Col., R.F.A., 
despatches, D.S.O. Address : Simla and 
Delhi. 

DURBHANGA, Maharajabhiraj op. Sir 
Rameswara Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., cr. 

1915 ; K.C.I.E., cr. 1902 ; K.B.E., cr. 1918 ; 
16 Jan. 1860 ; s. of Maharaja Maheshwar 
Singh Baliadnr, twice married, two s. one 
d. Is head of the Maithil Brahmans in India. 
Educ. : Durbhanga, Mnzaffarpore and Ben- 
ares. Appointed Assistant Magistrate (In- 
dian Statutory Civil Service), 1877 ; resigned, 
1885, to manage his own extensive estates ; 
received title. Raja Bahadur, 29 May 1886 . 
was exempted from attendance in Civil 
Courts, under Government Notification, 14 
May 1888 ; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and Behar ; succeeded to the 
Gaddeo of Raj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother 1898 ; received Maharaja Baha- 
dur, 1890 ; Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council; five times and six times President 
of British Indian Association ; Life Pres., 
Behar Landholders’ Association, and Life 
Pres., Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, by which 
he was elected to be the chief of the orthodox 
Hindus of India ; made hereditary Maharaj 
Bahadur 1907 ; hereditary MaharajadhiraJ, 
1920 ; has restored and constructed temples 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 in Kama- 
khya, Assam, Sylhut and other places ; has 
constructed the Rajnagar Palace at a cost of 
£160,000 ; it is the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
period ; has constructed magnificent tem- 
ples at Darbhanga, Patna, Rajnagar, Bho- 
wara, Kamakhya, Lahore, etc. ; possesses one 
of the best libraries in India ; Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1900 ; a Member of Indian 
Police Commission, and of Indian Famine 
Trust ; Pres, of the Prince of Wales’ Recep- 
tion Committee for Bengal, 1905; Member, 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17 ; President, Hindu University Society, 
1913 ; President, Indian Industrial Con- 
ference. 1908 ; President, Religious Con- 
vention (Parliament of Religions) held at 
Calcutta, 1910, and at Allahabad.c 1911; 
President, A(l-Indla Hindu Conference, April 

1916 ; President, Bengal Landholders* Asso- 
ciation ; Presented 5 aeroplanes during the 
war; Member, Council of State ; D, Litt. 
(Benares Hindu University) 1922: Tnistte 
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to the j^iU-Xndia Victoria Memorial. Heir: s. 
Maharaja ICumar Kanieshwara Singh, b, 
iiS Nov. 1907. llecreations : Chess. Address : 
Durbhanga India ; other Palaces at Baj- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabad, 
Benares, Muzaifarpore, Purneah and 
Eanchi. 

DUTT, Amar Nath. 13 A., B.L., M.L A., L A., 
elected Member, Couit of the University ot 
Delhi. 8. of late Mr. Diirga Dass Diitt and 
Srimati Jugal Mohiiii Dutt, High Court Vakil, 
Burdwan. b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari 
Dutt, 1897, daughter Saiulhyahaia,born 1902 ; 
son, Asok Nath, b 1906. Educ : Salkia A S 
School, Howiah, liiponand Municipal Schools 
Metropolitan Institution and Presidency Coll, 
Calcutta. Was Chaiinian, Local Boaid , Alem- 
ber. District Board , Secrctaiy, People’s 
Association, Distiict Association, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd , Piiidwan, and was 
editor ot monthly magazine Ah. Address 
“ Kurki Aloy,” Xeshahpur, liuidwan. 

EESTEEMANS, DR. FABIAN ANTHONY, O.C., 
Catholic Bishop ot Lahore, since 1905. b 
i^lgium, 1868. Educ : Episcopal Sirminary, 
Hoogatraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878 ; 
ordained Priest, 1883; Professor in Apostolic 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1885-9 ; came to 
India, 1889. Address : Lawrence Hoad, 
Lahore. 

ELLERTON, Hear-Admiral Walter M., 
C.B. (1917) ; H.N. Commander-in-Chiet, 
East Indies Squadron, (1926). b. 5 Aug 
1870. m. 1909, Gwendolen Mary, e. d. of 
H. W Kennard of North Leigh, Bradford-on- 
Avon. Flag-Comdr. to C.-ln-C., Devonport, 
1908-10 ; Superintendent of Physical Training, 
1912 ; Flag-Capt., Home Fleets, Devonport, 
1913 ; Capt. of<wH.M.S. Cornwall, 1914-17 , 
H.M.S. Erin, 1917-19; Director of Training 
and Staff Duties, Admiralty, 1919-1921 ; 
Bear-Admh'al in Charge and Admiral Super- 
intendent, Gibraltar Dockyard, 1923-25 ; 
A. D. C. to the King, 1921 ; Rear-Admiral, 
1921. Address: H.M.S. “ Eilingham.” 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxon) 
C.I.E. (1924), ICS. h. 22 Oct. 1883 m Frances 
Helen, d, ol Eev. W. P. Simpson of Caldbock, 
Oumberland. Educ: Queen’s ColL, Oxford. 
ABst. Coll, tnd Aset. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1914 ; 1920-24 Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commeice, Rev. 
and Agric., P. W. D, and Education, Health 
and lABd Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading, 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Publicaiions : Bombay Co-operative Manual 
and iDdian Go-operative Studies. Addr$$»: 
U. S. Club. Simla. 

EWENS, Stanley R. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Veera) Lieut. Commissioner, Salvation 
Army, Territorial Commander for EasU'rn 
India and Burma. Headquarters, Calcutta. 
b. 15th Feb. 1867. m. Staff Uaptain Nellio 
Swlnfen (1923). Became an officer of the 
». A. in 1884 (out of Hotting Hill, London) 
Baa previously done S. A. service in South 


America, Ceylon and Great Britain and as 
under Foreign Secretary at the Army’s 
Internatioiial Headquarters and held important 
positions at the S. A. National Headquarters, 
London. 

FARIDKOT, H. H. Parzand-i-8aadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur op. b. 1915, j.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Puniab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 
FARIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, Nawab SiR Fari- 
DOON Jung Faridoon Daula, Faridoon 
Mulk Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.B.E.; 
Member Extraordinary, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council, b. 1849 Address: Salfabad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

FARR AN, Arthur Courtney, A , B.A. 
(1911), F. R, Hi'it Society, l*ioie-Hor of 
History, Elpliinstoiie Col]('g(% Jioiiibay, b. 
June l.“>, 1890 Educ. Tiimty Coll., Dublin. 
Address Elphmstoiie Coll , liomliay 

FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon. Ha.tee, Nawab 
Kizilbash, C.l.E. b. 1862. S. to headship 
of KizUbashes, 1890. Placed himself and 
his great clan at disposal of Government lor 
Chitial campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony foe- 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab'Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897 ; Life 
President cf Anjumanl-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Ima mia Association of Punjab, a Councillor 
of Altchison Chiefs' College , Lahore ; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Reir : s. Nisor All Khan. Address: 
Altchison Chiefs' Coll , Lahore. 

FAWCETT, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
Gordon Hill, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
since April 1920. 5.28 June 1869. Educ.: 
Harrow; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., r888. Under-Sec. to Govt, of Bombay, 

1898. Acting Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 

1899. Remembrancer and Sec. to Govt., 1904. 
Additional Judicial Commr., Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Address: The 
Ridge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon), 
('..I.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923), 
Director of Public Instruction, liihar and 
Orissa, h. 12 March 1885 Educ * Winchester 
College and Ni‘W Collt'ge, Oxford. Joined 
the 1 E.S. 1909, Director of PubUc Instruc- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa, since 1917. Address: 
Patna, E l.R. 

FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913) 
C.B.E. (1920) ; Merchant and Miilowner. b. 
4 Oct. 1872. m, Bai Sakinahai, d,oi the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council » 1913- 16t 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum ot W. India: Hons 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
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of various Committees and Commissions, 
chief being the Weights and Measures Com* 
mittee, Committee on the education of Fac- 
tory Employes, and the Commission for Life 
Saving Appliances ; invited by Government 
to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920, 
Connected with many of the principal 
Industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem- 
ber of the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants* Cham- 
ber and Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8. Fellow 
of the Bombay University. Government 
Nominee on the Board of the Victoria J. 
Technical Institute. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. Mem- 
ber of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
I’rustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Boad, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-T-nUSAIN, The Hon. MiAn Sir, Kt. 
(1925). B.A. (Punjab), M. A., (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; llovenuo Meinbei 
Punjab Government, b. 14 June 1-77 
m. eldest d. of Mian Nurahmad Khan. 
Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. College, Lahore, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Practised 
in Sialkot, 1901-5 ; in the Punjab High 
Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdt , High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 , 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920; Syndic. Punjab 
University, 1912 ; represented Punjab Univer- 
sity on Legislative Council, 1917-20 ; President, 
All-India Mahomedan Educational Confee., 
1922 ; started Muslim League, 1906 ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Prov. Conference, 1916 ; elected 
to Punjab Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. 
Minister ot Education, Punjab, 1921 : re- 
elected unopposed to Punjab Legis. Council, 
1923 ; re-appomted Minister of Education, 
Punjab, 1924. Apptd. Hevenuo Mi'mber, 
Punjab, 1926 Address , 2, Lytton Hoad, 
Lahore ; Somerleyton, Simla 

FENTON, Davtd Anderson (V. B.) Chief 
Transportation Siiperintentlent, G. T. P. Rail- 
way. b, 26 April 1868. m. Joan Agnes, d. of 
Mr. G. A. Anderson, Secry. to Govt., P.W.D., 
Madras. Educ. : Dumfries Academy and Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Chief Draughtsman and Asstt. Loco. Supdt, 
South Indian Railway Co., Dist. Loco. Supdt. 
and Dy. Loco. Supdt. Address : Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Ool. Climent, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1858. Edfic. ; Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State servico, 1872; Lt.-CoL, 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and Genera) 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1890-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 
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FORD, Sir Reginald, D.S.O. il890); C.M.G. 
(1915) ; C.B. (1916) ; K.C.M.G. (1918); Com- 
mandeur Legion d’ Honneiir, Leopold of 
Belgium ; American Distinguished Service 
Medal, Grand Officer, Crown of Italy, Bel- 
gium and A viz of Portugal ; General Manager 
Dunlop Rubber Company, India, Burmah 
and Ceylon, b. Dec. 7, 1868. m. Pearl 
Gertrude, d. of W. Tothill, Dudley, Ohio. 
U.S.A. Educ. : Durham School. Royal Marines 
(L.I.) 1889; R.A.S.C. 1904; S. A. War, des- 
patches 3 times, D.S.O. , Great War despatches 
eight times, C.M.G., C.B. Promoted Major- 
General and K.C.M.G. Retired 1919. Address: 
C/o Dunlop Rubber Co., P. O. Box 636, 
Bombay. 

FORSTER, Martin Onslow, Ph. D. (Wurz- 
burg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. G., F. R. S. 
(1905) ; Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
In'^tituto of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1901-10; 
Treasurer, 1915-22 ; Longstatf Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Section, Britisli 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications : Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society. 
Address: Hebbal, Bangalore. 

FOULQUIER, Rt. Rev. EUQENB CHARLES* 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Titu- 
lar Bishop of Gorydallus, since 1906. b. 1866. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FREKE, Cecil George, B k. (Cantab) ; B.Sc. 
fLond.) I S , Dy. Secretary, Govt of Bombay, 
Finance Deptt. 1926 h. 8 Cl^ober 1887. m. 
Judith Mary Marston. Eoiic. Merchant 
Tayloi’s School, J.ondon. St. John’s Collc'ge, 
Cambridge Entered ICS, 1912. Under- 
secretary, Government of India, Comme^rco 
and industries Department 1919 , Director- 
General ot Commeicial Intelligence and 
Stati'^ties, 1921-1926 Addiess : SecD'tariat, 
Bombay. 

FREMANTLE SIR Selwyn Howe, Kt. (1925) 
C.I.E. (1915) . C.S.I. (1920) I.C.S., Senior 
Member, Board of Revenue, U.P. b. 11 Aug. 
1869. m. to Vera, d of H. Marsh C.I.E. 
Educ. Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Officer, 
Bareilly, 1898 : Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 1907 ; Magte. and Collr. Allahabad, 
1913 ; Commissioner, Bareilly, 1918 ; Con- 
troller of Passages, 1919 ; Commissioner, , 
Meerut, 1919. Member, Board of Revenue, 
U.P., 1920. Publications : Rai Barelll Settle- 
ment Report 1896; Bareilly Settlement Report, 
1902 ; Report on Supply of Labour to facto- 
ries, 1905 ; A Policy of Rural Education, 
1915. Address : Lucknow, U. P. 

FRENCH, Lewis, C.I.E., C.B.E., 1919; Financial 
Secretary (1920). b. 26 October 1873 ; Bduo, ; 
Merchant Taylor’s School ; St. John's Coikfge, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897; Colonisation Officer, Chenab Ckilcmy, 
1904-06; Director, Land Records, 1906; 
Director, Agriculture, 1907 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Shahpur, 1908; Chief AOnlster, 
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Kapurtl?nla State, 1910-15 ; Special Ck)mrDi8- 
Bioner, Defence of India Act, 1915 ; Director, 
Land Becords, 1915; Additional Secretary, 
Punjab Govt., 1916-18; Oh, Secretary, 1918-19; 
Addl. Secretary, 1919 ; and Chief Secretary, 
1919-1920; Member, Punjab Legis. Council. 
Addrett: Lahore. 

FEOOM, SiE Arthur Henry, Kt. cr. 1922; 
Member of the Council of State, India, since 
1921 ; 8. of late Henry Froora. 5. 1 
Jan. 1873. m. Ist 1905, Effie (d, 1924) y. d. 
of late Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S. ; 2nd 1925, 
Isabel Patricia, a. of B. Manners Downie, 
Knutsford. Edtic : St. Paul’s School. Entered 
service of P. & O.S.N.Co., 1890 ; Superinten- 
dent, P. & O. S. N. Co., Bombay, 1912-16 ; 
Partner, Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., Bombay, 
since 1916 ; Trustee, Port of Bombay, 1912-24 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1920 ; Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, India, 1923-24 ; Member, Reforms 
Enaulry Committee, India, 1924 ; Member, 
Central Advisory Council, Railways, India ; 
J.P. Bombay. Address : Mont Blanc, Dadysett 
Hill, Bombay. 

FYSON, Philip Furley; M.A, (Cantab) 
F.L.S., Ag. Principal, Pres. Coll., Madras. 
b. 1877, m. Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ : 
Loretto School ; Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Professor of Botany, Presidency 
College, Madras, 1914-1921. Publications * 
“ Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney Hill-tops," 
“ Botany for India *’ ; Editor, " Journal of 
Indian Botany". Address: Presidency College 
House, Madras. 

FYZEE-RAHAMIN, S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzeo, .sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira. Edwi 
School of the Ittjyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
GoupiLs’ and Arthur Tooth’s in London, 
Knoedlers*, Andersons’ and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in U. S. America. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection, 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. For 
several years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. The existence of the Baroda 
Art Gallery and its collection was made at 
his suggestion and mainly under his supervi- 
sion. Publieaiions. History of the Bene- 
Israelites of India. Address : • ‘ Aiwan-e- 

Bif’at, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GAGE, Andrew Thomas, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., 
M.B.. F.L.S. ; Lt.-Col., I.M.S. ; Director, Bota- 
nical Survey of India ; Supdt.» Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906, b. 1871 ; 
Educ. : Grammar School , Old Aberdeen ; 
University of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, University of Aberdeen, 1894- 
06 ; entered I.M.S., 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
A^tdress: Royal Botanio Gardens, Calcutta. 

GAJENDRAGADKAR, A8H,yATTHAMA BALL* 
OUARYA, M.A,, Ph. !>., M.R.A.8., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 6. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Edw ; Satara High School, 


Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll. Soptr. 1915 ; Lecturer 
on Sanskrit at Karnatak College, Dharwar, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College in 1920. Publicaixons : Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Rltusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Sana’s 
Harsacharita ; Daudin’s Dashakumara 
Charita ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GAJJAN SINGH, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.E., 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). b. 
Ja.i, 1864. Educ: Ludhiana and Lahore; 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920 ; was 
leader of Ludhiana District Bar ; President, 
Managing Committee, High School, Ludhiana, 
Senior. Vice-President, Distiict Board, Lud- 
hiana, Vice-Presidents Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ludhiana, Magto 1st Class and Member, 
Punjab Legislative Council from 1913-20. 
and District Board, Jagir and Landholder ; 
an Hon. Extra Asstt. Commissioner, awarded 
Swoid of Honour and seat in Duibar for war 
services ; mentioned in despatches. Author 
of the Punjab Juvenile Smoking Bill, which 
was passed. Address : Ludliiana. 

GAMMON, John Charles, B. Sc. (Lond. 
Unlv.) ; A.C.C.I., O.B.B. (Mil.), 1918 ; Uvil 
Engineer, Managing Director of Messrs. 
J. C. Gammon, Ltd. b. 2nd June 1887. 
m. Edith L. Daniel (1922). Educ : at Felsted 
School, Essex, and Central Technical Coll., 
S. Kensington and London University ; also 
advanced Workshop Student, Woolwich 
Arsenal. Specialised in Reinforced Concrete 
Construction with Messrs. Leslie & Co.. 
Kensington and as Asstt. Engineer, 
P.W.D., Bombay, till 1914 (resigned); 
commissioned Sept. 1914 and served with 
Royal Engineers in France from Feb. 1915 
till February 1919 ; promoted Major, awarded 
O.B.E. and two mentions in despatches; 
founded firm of J. C. Gammon, Ltd., in May 
1919. Publications: Reinforced Concrete 
Design Simplified (Crosby TA)ckwood). 
Address: Gammon Building, Messont Road, 
Bombay. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamohand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple), h. 2nd October 1869, 
Educ. at Rajkote, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambuianco corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kalra district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) tn addition to assooiating himself with 
the Khiiafat agitation (1919-21)1 Has cham- 

S ioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
tose in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Feb. 4, 1924. Preaident of 
of the Indian National CongresS) 1926. Publi- 
cations Indian Home Rule," "Universal 
Dawn,’* “ Young India.'* Address : Satya- 
grahashram, Sabarmati, B. B. & 0. I. 
Railway. 
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GANGA BAM. SIR, KT.,<1922), C.I.E., M.V.O. 
Bai Boliadur, M.I.M.E., M.I.C.K. b. 1851, 
Educi Thomson College. Entered P. W. D.» 
1873 ; Asstt. Enginper-iii-Charge, Viceregal 
Block, Imperial Assemblage, 1877. Executive 
Engineer, 1833 ; Supdt., Coronation Durbar 
Works, Delhi, 1903; retired, 1903; Supdt 
Engineer, Patiala State ; retired, 1911 ; 
Consulting Engineer, Delhi Durbar, 1911. 
Address : Lahore. 

GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, nephew of the poet. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore; Artist, M.R A.S. 
(bond.) Curator, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Baroda. b, 8th May, 1886. m. Srimati 
Tamijabala Devi, grand-daughter of the late 
O. K. Tagore. Education.: Doveton College, 
Calcutta, subsequently visited Europe chieliy 
for the study of Fine Arts and Arclneology 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archaeological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Arehasology in India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions: Under preparation 1. A monograph 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangia Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. Inliuence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaying in 
Gujarat. 5. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work In India. Address : Pushpabag, 
Baroda. 

GBNNINGS, John Frederick, Bar-at-I^w 
(Middle Temple, 1911) ; Director of Infor- 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay b. 
21 Sept., 1885, w. Edith, d. of T. J. Wallis, 
Esq., of Croydon, Surrey and Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk. Educ: Aske’s Hatcharn and Dulwich. 
Entered journalism in 1902 and served on 
the Editorial staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Dally Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs, and R. G. A.), 1915-1919 ; Wai 
Office. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director ot Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, Juiy 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

GEOGHEGAN, Lt.-Col. Francis Edward, 
G.l.E. Director of Supplies, G. H. Q., India, 
ft. 14 August, 1869. Educ.: St. Charles 
College and R. M. C. Sandhurst, m. Miss 
L. D. Munn ; 2nd Lt., Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment, 1889, Indian Array, 1891. Served 
in N. W, Frontier Campaign, 1897 ; China, 
1900 ; European War, 1914-18 (despatches). 
Addreas : C/o. Messrs. Ring, Ring & Co., 
Bombay. 

GEORGE, Edward Claudius Soctney, C.I.B.. 
Dy. Commissioner, Ruby Mines, Burma, 
ft. 1865. Educ. : Dulwich Ck>llege. Asst, 
Commissioner, 1887-90 ; Officiating Dy. 


Commissioner, Bhamo, 1890-97 ; Sub-Corn, 
mlssioner, Burmo-Cbina Boundary Commis- 
sion , 1897-99. Address : Ruby Mines, Burma. 
GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) ; d. of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore* ft. 
1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously, soon 
after became editor of “Bharti” (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chun- 
DER, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 19lC ft. 4 February 1874. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta, m. Nirmal 
Nolini, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Galled to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHOSH, Rai Bahadur Devkndra Nath, B.A. 
(Honours) ; Beereswar Mitter Gold Medallist 
of Calcutta Unlv. (1911). ft. December 18, 
1868. m. Miss Sushlla Kumari, d. of late Mr. G. 
C, Ray, Dy. Auditor- General, Finance Dept. 
Educ: Hindu School, General Assembly’s 
Institution and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Joined Finance Department, Government of 
India, March 1891, Elected Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Royal Economic Society, London, 1911, and 
Member of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
1921, of the Indian Economic Association, 
1921, and of the Bengal Economic Society, 
1926. Publications: Various departmental 
publications relating to Sea-borne, Inland 
and Land Frontier Trade, Agricultural, 
Financial, Judicial. Adminjgtratlve, Indus- 
trial and Prices Statistics.^ Director of 
Statistics with Government of India, 1921 ; 
Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
1923 ; retired in June 1926. Address : 26, 
Nyaii Chand Dutt Street, Calcutta. 
GIBBONS, Thomas Clarke Filling, K.C., 1913 ; 
Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. ft. 1868. 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891 ; called to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1897. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GiDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 

MOULESHWAR PRASAD SiNOH, MaHARAJA 

Bahadur op Gidhour. ft. 1880. m. 1913. 
Has been a Member of District Board, 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920. Ascended the Gadi on 2l8t Novem- 
ber 1923. Title of Maharaja Bahadur made 
hereditary la 1877. Address: Srivilas, 
Gidhour. 

GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col., 

I. M.S. (retired); F.R.C.S.; F.R.8.; D.O 
(Ozon.) ; F.R.S.A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab) 

J. P.,M.L.A.Ophthalmic Surgeon, ft.9 June 1878. 
Educ. : at Cmcutta, Edinburgh R. College, 
University CJollege Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxfora. Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911). 
Entered I.M.S., 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1913. H. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). PubUcedions: 
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Numerous works on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
Fresldent-in-Cbief, Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Association, India ; President, 
Ango-Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion (Bengal) ; Leader of 1925 Anglo-Indian 
Deputation to England ; Aecredited leader of 
the Domiciled Community in India and Burma; 
Member of Legislative Assembly. Address . 28, 
Theatre Road, C'alcMitta. 

GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edward Morton, 
P.S.I., F I.A., F.A.I., J.P. b. 23 Jan. 1880. 
tn. May d of Thomas Spencer, Esq. of Not- 
wood, London, S. E. Ediw : at Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, Australia. Private piacticc, 
London, 1909-1914 ; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915— May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain ; Asst. Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer, Bombay, May-lsjov. 1920; 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Nov. 1920 to Dec 1925. Address. Jehangii 
Villa, ('olaba, Jioinbay. 

GILES, Sir Robert Sidney, Kt. (1922), M.A. 
(Oxon),Bar-at'Law, President, Burma Legis- 
lative Council, 1924. m Mary Louisa (M.B.E ) 
(1924) d. of the late Capt Marilliei Rilb* 
Brigade. Edt((\ Clitton Coll and Magdalen 
Coll, Oxford Called to Bai ])y Middle 
Temple, 1890, practised in Rangoon, 1894- 
1924. Vice-Chancellor, Univ. of Rangoon. 
Address’ 5, Fraser Road, Rangoon. 

GILLUM, Sidney Julius, J.P., Managing Di- 
rector, The Bombay Company, Ltd. b. 1 July 
1876. m. Dorothea, d. of C. S. Smith, some 
time H. M’s. Consul-General at Barcelona. 
Edw : Winchester and Klng’e Coll , Cambridge 
2u(i Class Classical Tripos. Dy. Chrmn, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and additional 
member, Bombay Leg. Council, 1918-19; 
Presdc, Bank of Bombay, July-Decr. 1920 ; 
Sheriff of Bonv^y, 1921;Member, Leg.Councll, 
Bombay, 1921-22. Address: C/o. The Bom- 
bay Company, Ltd., Bombay. 

GILMORE, The Rev. David Chandler, M.A., 
D.D., K.I.H., Lecturer in English Literature, 
Judson College, Rangoon b. 29 August 1866. 
Educ: Rochester Univeisity, U. S. A m. 
Gertrude Price Clinton. Prof, in Judson 
College, 1890-96; Missionary at Tavoy and 
Henzada, 1897-1905 ; Prof, in Judson College, 
1908-22 ; Principal, .Tudson College, 1917-1920: 
Lecturer in Englmh Literature in Judson Col- 
lege, 1921-27. President of the American 
Association in Burma, 1923-24, Officiating 
President, Karen Tlieological Seminary, 
Insi'ln, 1926-27 ; Publications . Elementary 
Grammer of Sgaw Karen , Harmony of the 
Gospel in Sgaw Karen , The End of the Law. 
Address : Rangoon. 

GILROY, Major Paul Knighton, M. C. (1917) ; 
M. D., F.R.C.S., I.M.S., Superintendent, St. 
George/s Hospital, Bombay, b June 7, 1885. 
m. Miss W H. Walker. Edw: Cambridge 
(Selwyn Coll.) and St. George’s Hospital 
Hyde Park. Entered IMS., Jan. 29, 1910 
Address : 10 Rocky Hill Flats, Lands End 
Road Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

giiGdwood, Eric Stanley, Major-General, 
C. B. (1918) C.M.G. (19Hi) ; General Officer 
Commanding, Bombay District, b. 14th 
October 1876. m. Haizda, younger daughter 
of the late Kenneth Mathieson. Esq., of 50 
Princes Gate, London. Educ,: Repton. 


Employed with Egyptian Army, 17th January 
1907 to 3l8t October 1907. &ig.-Maj. Sco. 
Command, 22ud June 1911 to 4th August 

1914. Brig.-Maj. Home Forces and Med. 
E. F., 5th August to 1914 to 17th December 

1915. A.Q.M.G Med. E.F. and E.E.F. 
(Tempy. Lt -('ol ) 18th December 1915 to 2nd 
July 1916. Brig-Comdr. E.E F. 1916-1917. 
Div. Comdr E.E.F and Franco (Tompy. 
Mah.-Gen.) 1917-1919. Brig Comdr. Rhine 
Army (Tempy. Hug -Gen ) in 1919. Brig. 
Comdr. S. Comd (Tempy. Brig Gen ) Tempy. 
Col Comdt 1919-23 Brig Comdr. Iraq 
Command (Tempy. Col Comdt.) 1924-25 
S. Aliiean War, 1899-1902 France and Bel- 
gium 1918. Greek, Macedonia, Serbia, 
Bulgaria Emopean Turkey and other Islands, 
ot the ^.gean Sea, 1915-1916. Gaiiipoli, 
1915 EEF, 1916-1918 Despatches LG, 
1915-1919. Bicvs of Jit -Col and Colonel, 
Oi del ot the Nile 2nd Class Legion of Honour, 
.5th CTass French Wai Cross 1914-15 B.W.M., 
V.M , C B , (' M.G , Address lleadquuitcis, 
Bombay District, Bombay. 

GLANCY, Reginald Isidore Robert, C.S.I, 
(1921), CI.E., Agent to the Governor-General, 
Gentr-il India (1924). b. 1874 ; m. Helen 
Adelaide, d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Educ. : Clitton College ; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement 
OfficeijBannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1907, 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909 ; 
Finance Member of Council. H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Address: Indore. 

GLASCOTT, John Richard DoNOVAil, 
C I.E. (1926), Agent, Burma Railways. 
b. 10 June 1877. ?n. Venier O’Reilly, 
Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Dublin. 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901 ; B. N. lily., 1901- 
1903 ; Burma Railways, 1903 to date ; 
prior to being Agent was Clnef Engineer, 
1018 to March 1920. Address : 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon. 

GOLDSMITH, REV. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan . b. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapottah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Bhagwat Sinujee op, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E. b. 
1865. 8. of late Thakore Saheb Sagramii 

of Gondal. m. 1881, Nandkuverba, C. I., a. 
of H. H. Mahatana of Dharampore. Educ. : 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edln. Univ. Hon. 
LL. D. (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. (Edln.) 
1892 ; M.R.C.P. (Edln.) 1892 ; D. C.L. (Oxon.) 
1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.B.C.P. (Edin.) 
1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B., 1918 ; Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885 : F.R.8.E. 

1909; M.R.AS., M.R.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). H.P A.C;. Publication : Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 
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GODWIN, CHARLES ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Major-General, C.B.,; (1924) C.M.G., (1918); 
D.S.O., (1917), M. G ('avalry, Army Head- 
quarters. b. 1873. ni. Catherine, d. of Colonel 
V. Milward, MP for WoreesGu. Bduc : at 
Westward Ho and Sandhurst Joined Suffolk 
Kegt. on unattached list in 1895 ; Ist Madras 
Lancers, 189C ; transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, 1898 ; WaTsiristan Militia and Opera- 
tions in Vs aziristan, 1900 ; Staff College, 1908- 
09 ; Bde. Major, Meerut Cavalry Brigade ; 
S.S.O. 2 Mhow, 1914 ; Great War, France, 
1914-17; Palestine, 1917-19; War Office, 
1920 ; late A.D.C. to the King ; Order of the 
Nile (3rd Class) 1918 ; Order El Nahda (2nd 
Class), 1918; French Mar Cross (1919); 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
1921-23. Address: Army Headquarters, 
Simla. 

GOODE, Waltlk Samuel, C.l E , 1 C.S , B A. 
(Hon ) Adolaido Uiiiverbity 1898, B A (Hon ), 
('ainl)ridg(' 1901 h 25 Nov 1878. m. Jean 
B('('d Beatson Bril (dt'coabod) Ednr. Way 
College, Adelaide i.C S General line, 
Deputy Cluiuman, Calcutta Corporation 
OUiciating Chauinan, Calcutta Corporation, 
Secietary, Local Selt-Go\ernment Department 
ot Ik'ngal. Olheiating Chairman, Calcutta 
Impiovcment Trust Publwations Municipal 
Calcutta. Address. Magistrate’s House, 
AHporc, Calcutta. 

GOSCHEN, His Excellency Viscount George 
JOAOHIJ f OP Hawkuurst, G.C.T.E., (1924) 
C.B.E (1918), V. D., Governor of Madras, b. 
1866, e. .s. of Ist Viscount Goschen and Lucy. 
d. of John Dailley ; N. father 1907. m. 1893. 
Lady Evelyn Gathorne-Hardy, 6th d. of 1st 
Earl of Cranbrook ; two d. Educ. : Rugby ; 
Balliol Coll. Oxford. Was Private Secretary 
to Governor of N. S. Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at Admiralty ; Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 1918; 
M. P. (C.) E. Grindstead, Sussex, 1895-1906 
A. D. C. to Lord Roberts, Command er-in- 
Chief ; Hon. Col. and Lt.-Col..2-5th Bufis East 
Kent Regt. A Knight of Grace ot the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Heir : 6. Hon. Sir W. 
H. Goschen. K. B. E. Address: Government 
House, Madras. 

OOSWAMl, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar, Member, I.,egislative 
Assembly, son oi Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serainpore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Address. 
The Raj Baree, Serampore ; Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta ; Kamachha, Benares , 
Puri, Etc. 

GOUB, Sir Haki Singh, Kt (1926), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member (f the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Barister-!it-Law\ b. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ.'. Goyt. Hlih School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D, 
Litt., Delhi University ; ro-appointed 1st May 
1921-1926 Publications : lAVi ot transfer In 
British India, 3 vols. (6th Edition/; Penal 
Jbaw of British India. 2 vols. (3rd Edition); 
Hindu Code, (2nd Edition). Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 


GRACEY, Hugh Kirkwood, C.B.E. (1919), 

l. C.S.; b. 23 November 1868. Educ. : City 
of London School ; St. Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge, m. Mabel Alice, d. of the late 
G. F. Barrill. Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916. Publication: Settlement Report 
ot Cawnpore. Address : Gorakhpur, U. P. 

GRAHAM, ARCHIBALD Kniqhtley, Director, 
Graham’i Trading Co., Ltd. 6. 27 Feb. 
1882, m. Dorothy Shuttlcwoith. Educ. 
Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. Address: 

“ Claremont,” Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
GRAHAM, Rev. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.), 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.I.E.; 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Ealim- 
ong, Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder and Hon. 
updt. of St. Andrew's Colonial Homes, b. 
1861. Educ.: Cardross Parish School; Glas- 
gow, High School ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachie (K.I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Was in Home C.S. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pwb- 
lications : “On the threshold ot three 
closed lands ” and “ The missionary expansion 
ot the Reformed Churches.” Address ; Kallm- 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Lancelot, B.A. (Oxon.); Bar-at- 
Law; CI.E. (1924); I. C. S., Secretary, 
Legislative Dept., Govt, of India (1924). b. 
18 April 1880, ni. Olive Bertha Maurice, 
Educ: St. Paul's School, London and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., K at liia war, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address: Grindlay <fe 
Co., Bombay. 

GRAHAM, Robert Arthur, C.S.I. (1921) ; 
Member of Council,^ Madras. Educ. : 
Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford . 

m. daughter of Sir James Thomson, K. C.S.I. 
Entered I.C.8., 1891 ; served In various 
executive, judicial and administrative capa- 
cities in the Madras Presidency and Chief 
Secretary, Madras (lovernment. Address. 
Secretariat, Madras. 

GRAHAME, WILLIAM FmwiLLlAM, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial A'-st. Officer, Snpdt of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Piovin^ial Tiaining Otficer since 
1925 b. 1871. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officer, S. Shan States, since 1922-1925. 
Address: Pegu Club, Rangoon. 

GRAY, Alexander George, Manager, Bank of 
India, Ltd Jb. 1884 m. to Dul(;c Muriel Fanny 
Wild, 1922 Educ. . Macclesfield Grammar 
School Parrs Hank Ltd , Manchester and 
District; arrived Indiq 1905 ; entered service 
of the Bank of India, JJd., 1908. Address: 
14 Nepean Sc'a Road, Malabai Hill, Bombay. 
GREAVES, HON. SIR WILLIAM EWART, KT. 
(1924) ; Judge of Calcutta High Court, since 
1914 find Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
since 1924. b. 1869. Educ.: Harrow; Keble 
College, Oxford. Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr. 
Uxbridge, 1894-99; called to Bar, ^^Incoln's 
Inu, 1900. ^Address: High Court, Calcutta ; 

33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GREGSON. LiEUT.-CoLONBL Edward Geison, 
C.M.G., 1917 ; O.I.E., Supdt. of Police, N.-W. 
F. Prov. b. 1877. Educ . : Portsmouth 
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Grammar School, Asst. Blockade Officer, 
Waziristan, 1900; Poll. Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908 ; Commdt., Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per, Asst, to 
Inspr.-Gen.of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909*12 ; Com- 
missioner ox lolice, Mesopotamia. 

GRIFFITH, Fbancis Charles, C.S.I. (1923), 
O.B.B. (1919), King’s Police Medal (1916); 
Insp.-Gen. of Police, Bombay Presy., 1921. 
b. 9 November 1878; m. Ivy Morna, 
daughter of George Jacob, I.C.S., Educ . : 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898; Commr. of Police, Bombay, 
1919-21. Address : Poona. 

GULAB. SINGH, Sardar, M.L.A., Managing 
Director, Punjab Zamindars* Bank, Ltd., 
Lyallpur, and Landlord, b, March 1866. 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Edue.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Queita Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pnr, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1923. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur, for 9 
years. Address : Bhawana Bazar, Lyallpur, 
Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, BlJMKHAN, SARDAR Nawab of 
Wai, First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Edue , : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Preslden^f/ Musliu. League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam. Address: The Palace, Wai 
Dist. Satara. 

GUPTA, Sir Krishna Govinda, K.C.S.I., 
C.S.I. ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 1873 ; 
late I.C.S. b. 1851. Educ. : Mymensing 
Govt. School; Dacca Coll.; London Univer- 
sity Coll. Joined I.C.S. , 1873; passed through 
all grades in Bengal; Secy., Board of Rev. 
1887 ; Commsr.of Excise, 1893; Divl.Cominsr., 
1901 ; Member to Board of Rev., 1904, being 
first Indian to hold that appointment ; - 
Member, Indian Excise Committee, 1905 ; on 
special duty in connection with Fisheries of 
Bengal, 1906; deputed to Europe and 
America in 1907 to carry on fishery investi- 
gation; nominated to India Council, 1907; 
being one of two Indians who were for first 
time raised to that .position ; retired from 
India Office on completion of term, March 
1915. 

GWALIOR, H. H. MAHARAJAH SOINDIA OF. 
Address ; ** Madho Bilas,” Shivapurl, Gwa- 
lior, C.I. 

HABIB-UIi-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, THE HON. 
Khan^ahadab Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922), 
K.C.I.E. (1924), C.l.E. (1920).o Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council (1924). b. Sept. 
22. 1869, m. Sadathun Nlsa Begum. 

Bduc. : Zilla High School, Saidapet. Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
dcate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 


Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted w'hole time to 
local self-government and held the posltioh 
of Chairman of Municipal (jouncil. Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. !^ard ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-Marcn 1924, and Member of 
Council of the Governor of Madras, 1920-24. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

HADOW, SIR Frederick Austen,* Kt. 
(1926), C.V.O.(1922). M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. 
Trans., V.D.,A.D.C., Member, Ry. Board, b, 
5 Sep* 1873. m. Kate Louisa Margary. Edve. : 
Branksome House, Godaiming, 1883-1887 ; 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College, 
Coopers Hill, 1892-95. Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 : Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Rlys , 1895 ; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new rail wavs in Bengal, 1896- 
1902 ; Asstt. Manager, E. B. Rly., 1M2-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Engineer-In -Chief, G. I. P. 
Rly., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 : Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916; Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919-24. Address: Morvyn, 
Simla, VV. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, Syed., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b, 8 Dec. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years ; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years; Vice-Caiairinan, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow ; President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAILEY, H. E. SIR W'lLLiAM Malcolm, K.C.S.I. 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of the ITiujab, 
May 1924 ; Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Hon. Fellow, Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, b 1872. m. 1896, 
Andreina, d. of Count Hannibale Balzani, 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem ; F.R.G.S. Edue : Merchant 
Taylor’s School ; Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Offioer, 
Jhelum Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab 
Govt., 1907 ; Dy. Seo., Govt, of India, 1008 ; 
Memk^r, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Commr., Delhi, 1012-19; (Thairman, Didlan 
Soldiers^ Board, 1921 ; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Home Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1922*24. Address : 
Lahore and Simla. 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, M.L.A., Khan Bahadur 
(1926). Proprietor of the firm Royal Pioneer 
Amis Co., Meerut, b. 1880. During Great 
Balkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
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Division Bed Crescent Fund; during Great 
^ar (1918) worked as Hon, Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elec^d 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , re-elected 
in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legislative 
Assembly, re-elected in 1923. Appointed in 
1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates ; Elected 
in 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj 
<Commlttee of India. Publications : Pro- 
tiibition in India;” “ Ziaratul Haramain-is* 
Sbareefaln.” Address: “Pioneer House,” 
Meerut Cantonment. 

cilAfi:BAB,LT.-CoL. Kailas Nakain, B.A., G.I.E., 
Mahsir-tKhas-Bahadur ; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912. b. 1878. Kduc. : Victoria 
^College, Gwalior ; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
Friv. Sec. to Maharaja Scindia in 1903-12 ; 
Under»Sec., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902 ; lit.-Col., 
1910; Son. Member, Board ot Bevenue, 1910- 
13. Address : Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Balph Ellis Carr ,C.I.E., I.A.; 
Mily. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona. 
b. 1873. Joined army. 1894 ; Major, 1912 ; 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European Mar, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 

HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.8.S. ; Indian Edu- 
cational Service, Proi. 01 Economics, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University. 6.1878, 
Edue,: private tutor; King’s College, 
London; Caius College, Cambridge; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 ; 
Member of Mosely Educational (Jommission 
to U.S.A., 1903 ; Member of Inner Temple, 
1903; Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912 ; Miuto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1913-19. Publiaxtions : “Trade 
Belation between England and India." Ad- 
dress : Patna College, Patna. 

HAMLEY, Herbert Bussell, M.A., B.sc. 
Dip. Ecd. (Melbourne). Dixson Final Honour 
Scholar in Natural Philosophy (Melb.) 1906. 
Besearch Scholar ; Principal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay, b. 6th SeptemlK'r 
1883. m. Miss E. T. Bobinson, Educ. : Wesey. 
College, Queen’s College, Melt)ourne Univer- 
sity ; Mathematics Master, Church of England 
Grammar School, Melbounie ; Principal, 
University High School, Melbourne ; Lecturer 
in Mathematics and Physics, Queen’s College 
Melbourne ; Vice-Principal, Training College, 
Melbourne ; Professor of Physics, Wilson 
College, Ik)mbay ; Principal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. Publications : 
Papers on Physical Subjects in Sehmtifle 
journals, Papers on Educational topics, “ The 
Fundamental Formulse of Physics,” and 
“ General Physical Science. ” Address : 
Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, Egbert Laurie Lucas, B.A, 
(Oxon.), C.B.E. 1918 ; C.S.I. 1925 ; Governor 
of Axsarn (1927). b. 12 Jan. 1873. m. Effie 
Townsend Warner. Edue: Newton CJolI., 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon, and Keble Coll., 
Oxford. Entered J.C.8. In 1896. PtiUications : 
Indian Election Petitions, 2 Vols. (Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad) ; The Indian Candidate 
and Betuming Officer (Oxford University 
Press) ; Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Address : Secretariat, Bihar and 
Orissa» Bauch). 


HAB BILAS SABDA, BAl SAHIB. F.B.S.L, 
M.B.A.S., F.S.8., Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ,: Ajmer Government 
College and Agra College. Was a teacher 
in Government College, was transferred to 
Judicial Department In 1892; apptd. guardian 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; 
reverted to British service in Ajmer Merwata 
in 1902; was Srubordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer. 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and is now 
Judge, Chief Coiu:t, Jodhpm*. Was elected 
a member of Boyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Boyal Statistical Society 
of London , Statistical Association of Boston, 
U.S.A., Royal Society of Literature and 
Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; 
is Secretary of Paropkarini Sabha of India. 
Publications: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer; 
Historical and Descriptive Maharana Sanga ; 
Maharana Kumblia ; Maharaja Hammir 
of Bantharabhor ; Prlthviraj VIjaya. 
Address ; Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur, 
Bajputana 

HARCHANDRAI VISHINDAS, B.A., LL.B., 

C.I.E. (1918); Pleader, Zamindar and Land- 
lord. h, Apr. 1862. Edue.: Elphlnstone 

College, Bombay. Elected Member, Karachi 
Municipality, 1888-1899; Legal Adviser, 
Karachi Municipality, 1899-1910 ; Again 
Elected Mem., Karachi Municipality, 1910- 
1921 Pres , Karachi, Municipality 1911- 
1921 ; Elected Member, Bombay Ijeg. Council, 
1910-1920 ; Chairman, Bcception Committee, 
Indian National Congress, 1913 ; Pre., First 
Sind Prov. Coiifcc. held at Sukkur 1908 ; 
Pres., Special ConferenceTHyderahad on Re- 
forms. Elected in 1920 to the First Legisla- 
tive Assembly for the Sind Non-Mahomedan 
Constitueney ; Vice-Chairman, Karachi Port 
Trust. Address : Lakhmidas Street, Karachi. 

HABI KISHAN KAUL, Raja PANDIT, M.A. 
C.S.T., C.I.E., Bal Bahadur, b. 1869 ». of 
Baja Pandit Suraj Kaul. C.I.E., Edue l Govt. 
Coll., Lahore, Asstt. Conimsr., 1890; 
Jun. Secy, to Financial Comrasr., 1893-97; 
Settlement Olflce, Muzaffargarh, 1898-1903 ; 
Mainwall. 1903-8; Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; 
Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., Census Operations, 
PuRjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. Commsr., Montgomery 
1913 ; on special duty to report on Criminal 
Tribes Dec. 1913- April 1914 ; Deputy Com- 
missioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. 
Commissioner. Jhelum. 1919 ; Commissioner. 
Bawal Plndi Division, 1919-20. Commis- 
sioner, Jullunder Division Novr. 1920 to 
Novr. 1923. Appointed to Boyal Commis- 
sion on Services, 1923-1924 ; member. Economic 
Inquiry Committee. 1926. Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry) 1926. Address : 14, Abbott Road, 
Lahore. 

HABI SINGH. RAO BAHADUR THAKTTR, Of 
Sattasab, O.B.B., O.LE., (1923) ; '^^Itary 
Member of 4he Bikaner State Council. Edue. 
Mayo College. Addreee: Sattasar Bouse, 
Bilouier. 

HARKI8HEN LAL, (LALA). b. 16 ApDUSM. 
Edue : Govt, Coll., Lahore and Trimj^y Qo^., 
Cambridge^ Bar-at-Lawt Retired ipqw, the 
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Bar 1809, since then devoted to Industrial and 
Comnisrial organisation and activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1910 ; President, Industrial Conference hold at 
Bankipur, 1912 ; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission ; Member, Punjab 
Legislative Council; Fellow, Punlab Uni- 
versity; tried under Martial Law regime 
of *1919 and sentenced to transportation 
for life ; released Christmas 1919 ; appointed 
Minister, 1920. Address. Lahore. 

HABNAM SINGH, THE HoN. Raja Sir, K.C.I.E. 
b. 16 Nov. 1851 ; y. s. of late H. H. Raja 
Kajgan Sir Raja Bandher Singh, Bahadur 
of Xapurthala, G.C.S.I. m. 1876, Rani Lady 
Hamam Singh, 5 t. I d. Educ. : Kapur- 
thala. Managed Kapurthala Estates In Oudh, 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94 ; and Is 
Hon. Life Secy, to B. I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and Fellow of Punjab University, 
and a life memlx'r ot the Couit oi the Lucknow 
UnivtTsity was member ot Ini]). Leg t'ounnl 
and afteiwardsof I’uujal) Leg. Council 1000-2 , 
Member of the Council ot Stat(‘ since 1020 
Member of the Ccntial Committee of the Lady 
Duffenn Fund ; (tuest at Corporation 1002. 
Created Raja 1007. Decorati'd for (JeniTal 
Public Sei\ice, Raja hereditary (1022). 
Address: Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
City. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich). 
C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer to 
Govenimentof India (1925). b. 19 Oct. 1883. 
m. Alice, d, of Spencer Ackroyd of Biadford, 
Yorks. Educ.: Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1007-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 1915 ; 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D. , 19i6 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under- Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector- Gen era 1 ot Irrigation in India, 1920, 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, P. W. D., 1922 ; Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of 
Industries and Labour, Public Works Branch. 
Publications : Irrigation in India (Ox- 
ford University Press) Address V jo. Depart- 
ment of Indiiistries of Labour, Simla 

HARTLEY, Lewis Wynne, C.I.E. (1918), 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presi- 
dency. 6. 1867. m. to Annie, d. of William 
Rowlands, Roift, Bangor, Wales. Educated 
at private school. Address : Bombay Club, 
Bombay. 

HARTNOLL, Sir Henry Sulivan, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister,^ 1898. Biuc. : Exeter Grammax 
School; Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8., 1881; served In Burma as Asstt. 
Gommissioner ; Dy. Commissioner, 1890; 
Commissioner, 1002. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

HATCH, liEORQE Washington, C T E. (January 
1927), l.C.S. Commissioner, Ceritral Division 
since Novr. 1922. b. 26th April 1872. m. 
Jenle, d. of Henry Harrison, St. Paul’s School ; 
Balliol College, Oxford. Entered l.C.S. 
in 1893 , served in Bombay Presidency. 


Collector of Bombay 1906-10910; Chairman, 
Bomliay Improvemi nt Trust, 1014-15. Chair- 
man, Bombay Port Trust, 1918-1922. Address : 
Poona. 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DEV Asram Prasad Sahi of. 6. 19 July 1898 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sabi, 
K.C.I.E. , of Hatwa. Address : Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orfssa. 

HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Vakil, Lahore High Court 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ.: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
.7r. Vice-President 191 1 which office beheld 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-ofiicial President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to wldch office 
he was elected In 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HEADLAM, CapT. EDWARD JAMES, C.S.I. 
(1924),C.M.G. (1919),D.S.O.(1916),F.U.G.S., 
Director, R. Indian Marine, b. 1 May 
1873. m. Nancy Benyon, widow of Stanley 
Hobson, Nigeria, Educ. : Durham School, 
H.M.S. Conway. Sub.-Lleut. R.I.M , 1894, 
Asstt. Marine Transport Officer, Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force, N. China, 1900-01, R. 
Humane Soc.’s medal. Hon. Member, Ameri- 
can Mly. Order of Dragon ; China Medal. 
Served gun-running operations, Persian Gulf 
(medal with clasp); served European war 
(Despatches four time's) Naval Transport 
Ollieer, Indian Expeditionary Forci', I^ast 
Africa, 3 914-16, Dhisional Naval Transport 
Ottieer East Africa ; 1910-17 , PiineipalNaval 
Transport Officer South and East Africa, 
1917-19 1914 Star British or allied Medals 

Publication . History of Sea Service' under the 
Govt in India. Address . Admiral’s House, 
Bomliay 

HENDERSON, Robert Herriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19, 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HERAS, Henry, S. J, M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Ri'search Institute, St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, b. September 11, 1888. Educ. : 
Barcelona (Sjiain), (’leveland, Ohio, 
(U.S A ). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College, (Barcelona) ; Prindpal (Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa, Spain). Publications : 
History of the Manehu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish) 3 Vols., The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.). The 
City of Jinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid.). Venkatapatiraya I and the Portuguese 
(Journal of the Mythic Society). The Statues 
of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu Mantap- 
am (Ibid.). Early Relations between- 
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Vijayanagara and Portiigal (Ibid.) The 
Story of Akl)ar’s (’hristian Wlft‘ (Journal 
of Indian History). The Palace of Akbar at 
Fatehpur-Sikri (ll)id ) Rama Kaya, Regent 
of Vijayanagara (indian Historical Quarterly) 
The Writing of History. Notes on Historical 
Mythology for Indian Students (Madias 
l‘J20) , The Aravidn Dynasty ot Vijayana* 
gara, Vol T, 1542-1614 (Madias, 1926). 
Address St Xavier’s College, Jioniliay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon. Khan Bahadub 
SIR Shaikh Ghulam Hussain, Kt. (1926), 
Minister, Govt, of Bombay ; b. Jan. 1879. 
Educ. • Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind 
Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay ; Plea- 
der ; Member and elected Vice-Presdt 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Prosdt., District 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom- 
bay Leg Council, for past 14 years Minister 
ot (lovt Since 1921. Addiesa. The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

HIDE, Percy, M A (Oxon.), C. I. E. (1926) ; 
Principal. Daly (Ilollege, Indore, Central 
India ' h. 1874. m Ethel Annie Todd . Educ • 
Dulwich College and Balllol College, Oxford. 
Address : Daly College, Indore, C. I 

HIGNELL, SIDNEY Robert, C.S.I. (1922), 
C.I.E. Educ,: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Magte. and (Jollr , 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Home Deptt., 1915-19 ; Officiated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period. Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 

BINDLEY, Sir Clement, D.M.,’ Kt. (192.5) • 
Commandcur Ordre dc Leopold 1926 > 
M.A., M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. T., M.I.E. (Ind.) 
Volunteer Officers Decoration ; Cliiel Com- 
missioner of Railways, India, b. 19 Dec 
1874. m. Annie, d. of the late H. Rait, Esq, 
Educ. : Dulwich College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Engineer, East Indian Railway, 
1897-1918, Deputy Agent, E. I. Rly., 1918 ; 
Agent, E. I. R., 1920-21 ; Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, 1921-22 ; Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways, India, 1922. Address : 
Holcombe, Simla. 

HOLME, Henry Edward, M.L.A., District 
and Sessions ,Iudge, Cawnpore. b. 7 March 
1870. m. Miss N. Cowle. Eiuc: Clifton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. As.^istant Magis- 
trate, Under- Secretary to Government, Magte. 
and Collector and District Judge. Address: 
Cawnpore. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
0 M.S. ; Translator, Mussoorle, since 1892 ; 
&. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Prejmratory 
School ; Bath Grammar School ; Wadham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship; Ist class In Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D. 1S87. Went to 
India, C.M.S.. 1861 ; Canon of Lucknow,1906- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorie, India. 

HORSKINS, Julius, Lt. Commissioner, Salva- 
tion Army Territorial Commander for Bom- 
bay PresideQey. Has served as an officer 


for 46 years and seen Service In Engird 
S. Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies. Address : Morland Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

HOTSON, .ToHN * Ernest Buttery, M.A. 
(OxON.), C.S.I. (1926), O.B E (1918), V.D. 
(1923) ; Member of Council, Bombay (Ap. 
1926). b. 17 March 1877. m. to MUdrod 
Alice, d. of late.A. B. Steward, l.C.S. Educ, ; 
Edinburgh Academy and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900 , War service 111 Baluchistan and Persia, 
1915-1920; JLiiik of Lieut. -Colonel Publi- 
cations • Editor of the Philatelic Journal of 
India Horn 1923. Address . Drumniore, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay; or C/o Grindlay & Co., 
Ltd , P. O. Box 93, Bombay. 

HOWARD, Albert, O.I.E., M.A., A.R.O.S., 
F.L.S. ; Diiector of the Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
States in Central India h. 1873. Educ • Royal 
College of Science, London ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons. Nat. 
Science Tripos, 1898 ; B.A., 1899 ; M.A., 
1902 ; Mycologist and Agricultural lecturer, 
Impl. Dept, of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902 ; Botanist to South-Eastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wye, 1903-1905; Imperial 
Economic Botanist to the Government of 
India, 1905-1924. Pablicaiions : Crop- Produc- 
tion in India and numerous papers on bota- 
nical and agricultural subjects. Address : 
Indore, Central India. 

HOWELLS, George, B.A. (Lond.); M.A. 
(Camb.) ; B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews) ; 
Ph.D. ( Tubingen ), Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. b. Mav 1871. 
Educ.: Gelligaer Grammar School; Regent’s 
Park and University Alleges, London; 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Univ. of Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895 : 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engage^ in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1895- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1909 : 
published under the title“The Soul of India ,** 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913 and Dean of tlio Faculty of Arts 1926. 
Aikiress ' Serampore College, Seramiiore, 
Bengal. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt. Partner, 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., Bombay, b .25 
Nov. 1872. Educ. : Christ’s Hospital. Joined P. 

O. S. N. Co., London 1889 and came 
to their Bombay office 1891, subsequently sta- 
tioned at Japan, China and Australia return- 
ing to Bombay 1915. Joined Messrs. Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & (^o , Oct. 1916. Deputy 
Cliairman, Bombay (Jiamber of Commerce, 
1923-24; Chairman 1924-25; Member, Bom- 
bay Legislative (’oiincil. 1923-26 Address : 
Mont Blancs. Dadyett Hill, Bombay. 

HUGHES, Major John Edward, S^tajry. 
Western India Turf Club. Ltd. b. 22nd Nov. 
1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 19Ql4). 
Educ : United Service College, Westward Ho ! 
Served 3rd Battn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 1890; 
entered Sandhurst 1891; commissioned Srd 
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Septr. 1892; served with Northamptonshire 
Bogiment, 1892 ; joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893 ; retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911 ; 
apptd. Secretary, \V. I. Turf Club, 1911 ; 
served in the war 1914 to 1918 in the Remount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia ; 
mentioned in despatches. Address: Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd., Poona and Bombay. 

HULL, Rev. Ernest R., S J., Archivist and 
Secretary to the R C. Archbishop of .Bombay. 
b. 9th September 1863 Educ : Society of 
Jesus, English Province. Came to India 
1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay. Editor of The Examiner from 1902 
to 1924. Publications : A series of Examiner 
Reprints, on theological, historical and con- 
troversial subjects. Address : The Examiner 
Press, Medows Street, Bombay. 

HUMPHRYS, Lieut.- Colonel Sir Francis 
Henry, K.B.fi. (1924.). C.I.E. (1920), Sardar- 
i-All of Afghanistan, 1924. H.B., M’S. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of H. M. The King of Afghanis- 
tan, Jan. 1922. b. April 24, 1879, «, 8. of late 
Rev. Walter Humphrys, M. A. of Elmsleigh, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, m. Gertrude Mary 
Deane, d. of Sir Harold Deane, K.C S.I., 
Educ,: Shrewsbury and Clirist Church, Oxford, 
Joined 2nd Worcesters, 1900 ; South African 
War: Joined 25th Punjabis, 1902. Entered 
Political Dept., Government of India, 1903; 
Dy. Commr., Bannu and Kohat ; Pol. Agent, 
Tochl ; Malakand, Khyber; Joined Royal 
Flying Corps in Europe, March 1918; Dy. 
Foreign Setretan^, Govt, of India, 1921. 
Address .‘British Legation, Kabul, via Pe^a- 
war. 

HUSSAIN, SIR -Ahmed. K. C. I. E. (1922) 
C.R.I., (1911) N AWAB Amin Jung Bahadur. 
Assistant Minister to H. H. Nizam, since 
1914 , and Ch. Sec. to Nizam’s Govt, 
since 1896. Educ. : Christian College. Presi- 
dency College, Madras Univ ; B. L. 1889; 
ILA.. 1890; Dy. Coll, and M., Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890-92 ; Asst. PriV. Sec. to H. H. 
Nizam, 1893; F.S.A., 1912 ; F.R.A.S.. 1914. 

HYDARI, A., B.A., Nawab Hydar Nawab 
Juno Bahadur, Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bad b, 8 Nov. 1669 . m. Amena Najmuddin 
TyaMi (Eaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal). Educ,: 
St. Kavier’e College, Bombay. Joined In- 
dian Finance Dept., 1888 ; Asstt. Acett. Gene- 
ral, D. P., 1890 ; Dy. Aoett. General, Bombay, 
1897 ; Dy. Acett. General, MAdras, 1900 ; 
Exaddner, Govt. Press Accounts, 1901; Comp- 
troller, India Treasuries, 1903, C.P., 1904 ; 
lent as Aeott. General, Hyderabad State, 
1905 ; Financsiai Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary 
to Government, Home Dept., (Judicial, Police, 
EdMeation, etc.), 1911; Ag. Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, 1919; Accountant 
General, Bombay. 1920 ; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Cou^mi), 1921; 
Official Director, Shahabad C&me<nt(0o., Ltd., 
192:1; Official Director, Singareni Collieries, 
Co.. Ltd. 1022 ; Official Director, N. G. 8 
Bailimy Co., Ltd.,Aad Mlidiig Boards, 1925 : ' 
Chalrmani, Inter University Board, 1925 ; i 
First Present. Hyderabad Educational Con- ' 
fercnco in 1915 . President, All-India Ma^o- ) 
med&n Educatkwai CoiDferencei 1 


(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osniania 
University, Hyderabad ; organised State 
Archaeologcal Department., especially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings. Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 
HYDERABAD, Lieut-General, His Exalted 
Highness Asaf Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk- 
Wal Mamalik Nazam-ul-MulkNazin-ud- 
Daula Nawab Mir Sir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang op, G.C.S.I. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late Lieut.-Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob All Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., Nizam of Hyderabad ; b. 1886 ; e rf.: 
privately ; Acc. 1911 ; Lieut. -General In the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Decan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja op, since July 1911, Mahara- 
ja Dhulaj Maharaja; Sir Shri dolat 
SiNOHJi, K.C,B.L m. Maharaniji Shri 
Poongalianiji. Heir : s. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmatsinghjl. Address : Himmatnagar 
(Mahikantha Agency). 

IMAM, STBD Hasan, Barrister, b. 31 August 
1871. Educ. : Patna and in England. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1012-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ; President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918, 
President, All-India Home Rule League ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 
the League of Nations, 1923. Address : 
Hasan Munzil. Patna. 

! INDORE, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja- 
Dhiraja Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri 
TUKOJ i Rao Holkar, Bahadur. G.C.T.E., 
b. 26th November 1890. Educ.' Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmcre ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910 ; attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 . abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

INDORE, Maharaja op. His Highness Maha- 
raja dhir a j Raj Rajeshwar sawai Shri 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, (minor) 
h. 6th September 1908 ; m. a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) In February 
1924. Received his education in England 
from 1920-1923 and has again proceeded to 
Oxford for higher education”. Address Indore, 
Central India. 

IRWIN, 1st Baron of Kirby Underdalo in the 
County of VW, (c^^6t,ed 1025). The Right 
Hon. Edward Ffredericjs Lindlby Wood, 
P.C. (1922) ; Viceroy and .Gpvejrnor-General. 
b. 16 April 1881 ; o. surv. son ana heir pf 2nd 
Viscount Halifax ; m. 1909, Lady Dorothy 
Evelyn Augusta Onslow, y. d. of 4th Earl 
of Onslow ; three s. one d. Educ.: Eton ; Christ 
Church and All Souls, Oxford (M. A., Fellow), 
parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonics, 1921-23 ; President of Board of 
Education, Ppt. 1922, Jan. 1924; -Minister 
of Agriculture, Oct. 1924-25; M. P. (U.), 
Ripou Division, West Riding, Yorks, since 
Jan, 1910; pblonel, Yorksj^p Dragoons. 
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Publications : John Keble, In Leaders of the 
Church series ; The Great Opportunity (with 
Sir George Lloyd). Address : Simla or Delhi. 

IRWIN, Henry, M.I.C.E. 6. 1841; 

joined P. W. Dept., 1868 ; Consulting Architect 
to Govt., 1889 retired, 1896. Address: 
Adyar House, Adyar. 

ISHWAUDAS LUKHMIDAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant ; b. 1872. Educ, : St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., was elected to 
Municipal Corporation by the Justices and 
later by Indian Chamber of Commerce which 
he represents on the Port Trust ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Society of the 
Hon. Presidency Magistrates of Bombay and 
is on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., I.td., and 
the Union Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam, General Hospital ; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of tlio Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the I^ady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute. Vice-President, Managing Coininitt<*e 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of liombay; Director, Bundl Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland (Vmeiit, Ltd ; 
Member, Managing (kimmittt'e, Goeuldas 
Tcjpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1024. Address . Garden 
View, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahauur, Dabirul- 
Mulk, Sir Maulvi Mohammad, Kt , Cl E., 
Amirul-Umara, Home Member and President 
Judicial Council, Bhopal, b. Shahjahanpur 
186.'i, married with Lady Isar, daught<*r of 
Malak Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Khan, Rais 
of Shahjahanpur, 1886. Educ. • Shahjahanpur 
and Bareilly. Address : Shishmahal, Bhopal, 
C. 1. 

IYENGAR, 8. SRINIVASA, h. 11 September 
1874. Educ. : Madura and Presidency College, 
Madras. Vakil (1898). Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16 ; President, Vakils* Association 
of Madras; President, Madras Social Reform 
Association; Member of All-India Congress 
Com.; Advocate- General, Madras. Publication : 
a book on law reform (1009). Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 

IZZAT NISHAN, Khuda BAKHASH Khan 
X lWANA. Nawab, Malik; Dist Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, b, 1866. Educ, : Government 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Ool. Oorbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Xsst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabnl, 1903-06. Address: Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley, 
P.C. (1926) Governor-Designate of Bengal 
b. 21 November, 1870 ; y. s. of 1st Lord Aller- 
ton. m. 1902, Julia Henrietta, e, d. of late H. B. 


Harrrison-Broadley, M. P. Welton House, 
Brough Educ.'. Harrow, Trinty Coll., Cam- 
Bridge. Financial Secretary to War Office, 
1922-23; Harrow Eleven, Cambridge Eleven 
(Captain 1892-93), Yorkshire Eleven ; 
has repeatedly played for Gentlemen v. 
Players, and All England Teams ; served in 
South Africa, 1900-2; Captain 3rd Royal 
Lanceter Regiment ; D. L. West Riding, 
Works, late Lt. Col. Commanding 27th W. 
Yorks; late Lt. Col. Commanding 227 -the 
W. Yorks; Chairman of the Unionist Party 
since March 1923; M. P. Howdenshire Divi- 
sion of Yorkshire since 1915 Address: Calcutta. 

JACKSON, Sir John Ernest ,Kt. (1924),C.I.E., 
A.C.A., J.P., Agent, B. B. & C. I. Railway, 
Bombay, b. 26 November 1876. Educ.: 
Marllioroiigli College. Address : “ Bombard,** 
Altamont Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

JADHAV, Bhaskarrao vithoji-rao, M. a., 
LL. B., M. L. C. b. May 1867, m. to a lady 
from the Vicharc family of Ratnagiri District. 
Educ ; Wilson College, Elphlnstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem- 
ber of the State Council. Started the Maratha 
Educational Conference in 1900 and revived 
the Satya Shodhak movement in 1911, and 
has been in the Non-Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency from its Inception. Minister 
of Education’ 1924-26 ; Address : Satara, 

JAFFER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State ; b, 
Dec. 27, 1881. Educ.: Deccan College. 

Poona ; Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff & Co., President, Anjuman-I- 
Islam, Poona ; Hon. Secy„ lalamia School; 
Managing Trustee of ^ame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. Organised Bombay Presidency Muslim 
League, 1908 ; General Secretary, Bombay 
Presidency Muslim Educational Confe- 
rence; President, All-India Muslim Confee., 
Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India Central 
Khilafat Committee established ; Member, 
Cantonment Reforms Committee ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-19 ; 
represented Bombay Presidency Mussalmans 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1919-20, 
President, 34th Session, All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1920 ; President, 
Third Sessions, All-India Cantonment Confe- 
rence, 1922; Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligaih 1922-26. Re-elected to the 
Council of State 1926. Created a Knight in 
July 1926. Address : East Street, Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, PANDIT, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Oudh. ft. Dee 1864. m. Sriinati 
Kamalapati,d. of P. Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina. Educ.: Canning Coll.,- Lucknow; 
non-offidal Chairman, Lueknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 31st Indian 
National Congress M ember, HunterCommlttee . 
Was Minister, U.' P. Govt., for Lo^ Self 
Government and Public Health. AxMress : 
Golagani, Li^cknow. 

JAMES, Major-General Sir William Bernard, 
Kt. 1925, C.B., (1918) ; C.T.E., (1912) ; M.N.O. 
(1911) ; ft, 8 Feb. 1865, m. Elizabeth Mlnto, e. d. 
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of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
two it. Educ : U. S. College and Sandhurst 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Dranch War 
Office 1900-01 , South African War 1902 , 
various staff api)Ointments m India , A,Q,jM,C, 
Coips France 1914-15 (Des])at<‘hes) Hievet 
Colonel. Temp Q.M C India, 1916-17 ; Majoi 
Oeneral. Adiiiinistration Southein Command 
1917-19; Commanding Jlombay Distriit. 
1919-22 Foiindei and tin ice Fjesident ot 
the National Ifoise Ih ceding and Show 
Society ot Jdnai, 1923. Address . Remoumt 
Depot, Sahaianpiir TI. F. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, 
C.T.E., Diwan Bahadur, b. 1861 m 
1891. Educ. Bhown, Kohat, and Gujrat, 
Ent. Go\t. Service, 1880, served m 1880, 
Political Office withKurain F. F., 1880; accom- 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1885- 
1880; special duty, boundary settlement of 
Laglian Barkhan, 1897; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1 902-07 ; service** 
acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11 ; 
Ex. Asst. Cominsr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 , Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistanl920-22 , 
President, Hindu Panchayat and Sandeman 
Library ; Member, Duffenn Fund Committee; 
Member, Prov. Council Boy Scouts , Mem- 
ber, Provincial Ex. Committee, Red Cross 
Society. Publication Quetta Municipal 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in 
Quetta; Reports on the settlement of 
Duki and Barhan ; Notes on (1) Domi- 
ciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, g (3) Puraiii menial castes 
and sweepers, \4) Afghan Pawindhas, (5) 
Achakzai Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shorarud 
Valley and (8) Revenue rates and economic 
conditions. Address: Quetta, 

JAOJIA STATE, Major H. H. Fakhar-ud, 
1>AULA NAWAB SIRMuHAMMED IPTIKHAR AL- 
Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, K.C.I.E. b. 
1883. H. H. served in European War. 
Address : Jaora State, Central India. 

.IATKAR,Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A., LL.B 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly 
b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnabal Jatkar 
Edus.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona, and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association, 
Yeotmal , since its Inception inlOl 5 ; non-official 
elected Chairman, Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919. Address : Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAYAKAR, Mukund Ramrao, M.A., LL.B* 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrfoter in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since C.921 completely 
in public life : elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
iparty in Bombay Council until his resigna- 


tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
192.5. Publication: — Edited a book on Ve- 
danta Philosophy in 1924. Address: 891, 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA Pantulu, B.A , B.L.* 
b. Aug. 1861, Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras, Served in Rev. Deptt., in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as Ist Grade Dopy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for 3 years. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Publications :A defence of literary 
Telugu and several articles on literature, 
history and archaeology. Address: Muktisva- 
ram, Tottaramudi P. O., Godavari Dist. 

JEELANI, Dr. Haji Syed Abdul Khader 
Saheb, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail, b July 1867, m d. of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur. 
Educ. at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras*. Was 
Member, Cantonment Committee for 14 years; 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 3 years was Vice-President; and Hon. 
Magto. for Madras for seven years. Address : 
Saint Thomas' Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E. 
(1914); CSl. (1924); General Stall, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. m Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell Educ. : at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIR, Sir Cowasjee, Ist Baronet ; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehangir Readymoney, C.S.l. b. 
8th June 1853. m. 1876, Dhunbal, d. of the 
late Ardesbir Horrausjee Wadia ; one s, 2 d 
Educ.: Proprietary School ; Elphlnstone. 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
miliowner and landed proprietor , J P. Oeatod 
Haight 1895, created Jlarouct 1908 ; well 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
the Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir. Address'. 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR.Cto WASJi (Junior), M.A. (Cambridge) 
C.I.E. (1920); O.B.E. (1918); Member of 
the Bombay Executive Council 1923. h. Fch. 
1879 ; m. to Hlrabal, d. of H. A. Hormasjl ot 
Lowji Castle. EHucated at St. Xavier's Collie, 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1904 ; Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 ; Member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust ; President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1920.; Temporary Member 
of the Executive Council, Bombay (Dec. 
1921). Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sqi- Jamsbtjbb, 6th Baronet 
K.C.8.I , Vice-Prhsm;., Legis. Assembly, b. 6th 
March 1878 ; s. father Sir Jkmsetjee, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
In lieu of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay ; Pres, of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Seronebai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address: Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay, 
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JEV0N8, Hebbert Stanley, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.j, F.G.S., F.S.S. ; Prof, of Economics 
in Univ. of Rangoon since 1923. h. 8 October 
1876, Educ. : Giggieswick Gram. Sch. 
University Ooll , London ; Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge ; Geol. Inst., Heidelberg ; Univ. 
Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambritlge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst, to Prof. T. W. Edgeworth 
David, F. R. S., In University of Sydney, 
N. S. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof, of Econ. and Pol. Science in Univ. 
Coll, of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardifl, 
1906-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. Has under- 
taken researches in rural economics, irrigation 
on periodicity in Economic Phenomena 
and Indian Currency and Finance, 
1915-1921. Until recently was editor of the 
Indian Journal of Economics, and Hon. 
Treas. Indian Economic Association, Pubhca- 
lions : Essays on Economics ; The Sun’s 
Heat and Trade Activity ; The British Coal 
Trade ; Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings 
in the U P. ; Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate Management; Money; Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 
and numerous books, papecs and articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Politics, 
Housing Reform, etc., Address. University 
College, Rangoon. 

JEYPORE, Maharaja op. Lieutenant Sri Sri Sri 
Maharaja Ramchandra Deo Maharaja of 
Jeypore Samasthanam, s. of late Maharaja Sir 
Sn Vikrama Deo Bahadur, K.C.I.E., and late 
Sri Sri Sri I^ady Seethapatta Maharani Circar. 
b, 31st Dec 1893. Educ, : privatel.v under 
Dr. J. Marsh M A.. ij.L D., Newton, Esq . 
M. A., and E Winckler, Esq, BA.w. 
1913 Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d. of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur,K.C.I.E.,of Balram- 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
First Landed Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address : Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JHALA, Raj iiANA Shri Mansinhji surat- 
8INHJI, C.I.E. (1918) ; Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhrangadhra 
and Ra.jkot. Was first Guardian to H. H. 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when ho 
was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him to 
England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, whore he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March ' 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra, 

JHALAWAE, H. H. Maharaj Rana Sir 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur of; K.C.8.I.; b. 
1874 ; 8. 1899. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
Has greatly extended education through- 
out the State and established several libraries. 
Made a “Round the World Tour” in 1926. 
Via Ponama Canal. Has travelled over a 
great part of Europe and has a taste for 
Music, Science and Literature. Was a 
p.(;8earch Student at New Oxford College, 


Oxford, and is a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Member, Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Royal Astronomical Society, Royal 
Botanical Society, Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, Royal Asiatic Society, Royal Society 
ot Art.s, League of Nations Union and 
ZoologKal Society, London, and a Member 
of the American Chemical Society Public- 
ation: Travel Pictures and Rabies and its 
Treatment Address'. JAafrapataw, Rajputana. 
JIND, H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGI ISHIA, RAJA-1-RAJGAN 

Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra 
Bahadur, Colonel, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.6. 
1879 ; s. 1887, Address : Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed ALI, Bar.-at-Law and 
Member, Leg. Assembly, b. 25th Dec. 1876. 
m. d of Sir Dinshaw Petit. Educ. at Karachi 
and in England. Enrolled as Advocate, Bom- 
bay High (’ourt, 1906; Pte. Secretary to 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 ; Member, Imperial 
Legis. Council, 3910, President, Muslim League 
(special session) 1920. Address . Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JODHPUR, Major His Highness Raj Rajesh" 
war Saramad Rajliai-Hindhustan Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sri Sir Umed Singhiji Sahib Bahadur 
of, K.c.v.o. (1923), K.O.S.I (1925). b. 8 July, 
1903, w. Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba of Dhckai. 
Edue: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gaddi 1918 ; invested with full ruling powers 
1923. Address : Jodlipur, Rajputana. 
JOGLEKAR, RAO BAHADUR RamOHANDRA 
Narayan, I.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Comn^r., C.D., 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji ; 

1 6. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll., 

Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar» Poona and Shola- 
pur Dists., 1883-1899; Depy. Coll., 1899. 
Publications : Land Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to Ist Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual ; 
Inspection ol Revenue offices ; Court feaB 
in Revenue and Magisterial officeg* 
Address: 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Fetb, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), C.B.E., 1921; 
Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Gre at 1920) ; Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, C. I , 6. 3 August 1856, 
m.l879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ : Stonyhurst. Adilress : Gwalior, C.l. 

JOHNSTON, Frederick William, C.S.I., 
Agent to the Governor- General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan ; 6.2 Nov. 1872. 
m. 1905 Gertude Helen d. of the late Lt.-Col. 

J. Young, one s. Educ. : Kclvinside Acad., 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan; 6. 
2nd Nov. 1872. Edue.: Kelvinslde Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (®, A., 
1894). Asst. C^msr., 1896; went to K.-W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1916-17 
Address ; Tpo Residency, Quetta. 
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JOSHI, Sir MdROPANT Vishvanath. Kt., B.A., 
LL.B.,6> 1861. Edue.: Deccan GoU., Poona« 
and Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. Practised 
as Advocate in Judicial Commr.'s CJourt in 
Berar from 1884-1920. Home Member, C. P. 
Govt., 1020-25. Addrm : Nagpur, C. P. 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar ; B A., M.L.A.,Mem 
ber of the Servants of India Soc. b, June 

1870. Edue. : Poona New 'English School and 
Deccan Ooll. Taught In private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1000. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since lOll, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Beform Assoc., since 
1017 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assco. 
since 1010. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1017, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921 
and 1022 and in 1925 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Coufce. Kaisar-i-Hlnd Silver Medal 
(1010), Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Was awarded, but declined C. I. E. in 1921. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Asserablv in 1921 and again in 
1924 to represent laboui* interests. Address . 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Hoad, Bombay. 

JUNAGADH, H. H. Sir Mahabatkhanji 
Kasttlkhanji, K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb ot 
b. 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Seni 
Begum Saheba Manuwarjahan of Bhopal. 
Edue,: Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Juna- 
gadh. 

JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDA8, Sir, Kt., 
Merchant and Landlord; b. 1860. Edue.: 
Fort High Sch., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-064 trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address : Bombay. 

.HIKES, John Edwin Clapham, C.T.E. (1921), 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India, b. 12 Nov. 
1878. Edue.: Aldenham Sch. .Pembroke Coll , 
Cambridge. Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. 
Cliancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. m 
Marguerite Jessie, d. of the late James 
Searle of Reigate. Address : Chislehurst, 
Simla. 

KAJIJI, Abdbali Mahomed All, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-I.aw: late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 Febniary 

1871. Edue.: St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic in Law of Bombay Univ.; 
President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay and 
Islam Club and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkhana. Address : Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
COLLEOB. b. 1876, Edue. New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1910. Prof, 
of ^History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Taritf Board, 1923-25. 
Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meetings ; has published 
many articles on economics and poHftral and 


social reform, and the following works : 
“ Indian Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
” Indian Administration”, ” Indian Econo- 
mics,” ” Dawn of Modern Finance in India,” 
“Gokhaleand Economic R'^forms,” “India’s 
War Finance,” Currency Reform in India,,” 
“ Constitutional Reforms in India,” etc. 
Address : Fergusson Coll., Poona and 
*' Durgadhivasa ” Poona. 

KAMAT, Balkriskna Sitaeam, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 ; Member of various 
educational bodies. Has taken part in work 
for social and agricultural reform Member, 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture. 
Address : ; Ganeshkhind Road, Poona, or 
Dabholkar Building, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Maro. AirausTiNB, 
D.D. Archbishop Metropolitan of Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; h. 
(Tiemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Edue.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time : 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Ema- 
kulam to end of 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 
Deer. 1919 ; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919. 
was made Archbishop Mctroiolitan 21st 
Dec. 1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changana- 
cherry, Trichur and Koltayam) ; Installa- 
tion 16 Nov. 1924. Address: Archbishop’s 
House, Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON. Mr. JUSTICE, 
Rai Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1866. wi. Shrlmati Devi, 
d, of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Edue. : The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; Joined 
the U. P. Civil Service on 22 April 1801 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1007 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1023. 
PubliecUions : Elementary History of India ; 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular ; and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff. Address : 
No. 0, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

KANIKA , Thb Raja of, Hon. Raja Rajbndra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur, O.B.E. 
OF Kanika ; M.L.C. b. 24 March 1881. m. 
d. of Feudatory Chief of Nayagarh, 1809. 
Edue. : Ravenshaw Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. 
Received ma,nagement otKillah Kanika from 
Court of \^rd8 , 1002 ; Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1900-12 ; Mem. of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16: Member, 
Imperial Leg. CJouncil, 1916-20 ; Mem,, Bihar 
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and Orissa Legislative Council, 1921-26 ; 
Pres., Orissa Landholders* Assn.; Vice- Pres. 
Bengal Landholders' Association; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem, of Bengal Fishery Board; Mem., Boy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
Eavenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow. Patna 
University. Address: Cuttack or B-ajkanika, 
Orissa. 

KAPURTHALA, COLONEL His Highness 
FARZAND - I - HILBAND RASIKHUL - ITIKAD 

Daulat-Mnglishia Raja-i-Rajagan Maha- 
raja Jagatjit Singh Bahadur maharaja of, 
G.C.S.I. (1911), C.G.TE. (1912), Honorary Colo- 
nel in the Indian. Army and HonoI*ary Colonel 
of 8-llth Sikhs, one of the Hilling IVinces in 
India ; received hereditary title of Maharaja 
1911. In recognition of tno prominent assis- 
tance rendered by the State during tlie great 
War His Highness* salute was raised from 
11 to 15 guns and the annual Tribute of £9,000 
a year was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Govcinment ; has only recently 
received the Grand Cross of the Lt'gion 
d’Honour from the French Government 
and possesses the highest decorations of some 
other foreign countries ; b. 24 Hov. 1872 ; 
son of His Highness the Late Raja-i-Eajgan 
Maharaja Kharak Singh Sahib of Kapurthala. 
Adkress : Kapurthala, Punjab. 

KARANDIKAR, Baghunath Pandurano, 
High Court Pleader, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of State. 
6. 21 Aug. 1857 in Khadilkar family, adopted 
into Karandikars 1865. m. Sakhutai, d. of 
Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872). 
Educ. : at Satara and Poona. Sub-Judge 
(1884) ; Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885) ; visited England 1908, Member 
elected Bombay Legislative Council 1911; 
attended His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
at Delhi 1912 ; member of all Congresses and 
Committees 1886-1918 *, second visit to 
England 1918 ; opened first Indian Con- 
ference at Ilkaly, Yorkshire, 1919 ; attended 
Ahraedabad Congress, 1922 ; President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. Publications: 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Address : 
Satara City. 


KARAULI) H. H. MAHARAJA Dhiraj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadueul 
Chandra Bhal, G.C.I.E.. K.C.I.E, b . 24 
July 1864. Educ . : Mayo Coll., Ajmer 
«. 1886. ; Karauli.Rajputana. 

KASIMBAZAAR, Maharaja Sir Manindra- 
Chandra Nandy of, K.C.I.E., Vice-President. 
Bengal Landholders' Association and British 
Indian Association. Educ.: Hindu School; 
Was Member, Council of State. Belongs 
to Moderate School of Politics, takes a keen 
interest in and is a patron of education, 
industries, agriculture, literature and politics. 
Publications: Upasana B. 8. Panjika, The 
Indian Medical Plant, A History ot Indian 
Philosophy, Great Baisnava Granthas, Part 
10 of Sreemat Bhagbat, Fundamental unity 
of India, History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity. Address: Kasimbazaar, 
Bengal. 


KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, Sheth, Mill- 
owner; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadllal Zaveii 
of Ahmedabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahraedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee 1918-19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association, 1923-24; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners* Association (1923-26) 
Address: Pank ore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927) 
M.L.C., J.P., Managing Director, W. H. 
Brady & Co., Ltd., b. 20 Jan. 1884. Educ.: 
at Bolton, l-iancashire. Came to India 
to represent firm 1907; Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay MillownerS' Association, 1921 and 
1922 ; Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse. Vice-President 
Chamber of Commerce 1925, President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1926, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925 
and 1926. Address : Wilderness Cottages, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

KAZI SYED, HifazAT Ali, B.A., LL.B.. 
b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Kbandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc., Central Provinces, 
Address'. Imlipora, Khandwa. 

KEALY, EDWARD HERBERT, I.C.S. Resident 
at llaroda. b. 1873. m. 1905 Tempe, d. of 
Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.I.K., K.C.S.I., Educ. 
Felsted and University College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; Bengal, 1897-1902. 
Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, March 
1902. Served in Rajputana, Central India, 
Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. F. P. F.A.A.G.G,, 
Central India, 1904-05; Assist. Sec., Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept., 1905; Census 
Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1910-13; Secretary N.W.T.P., 
1915-20; Offg. Resident, Gwalior, 1922, 
Resident, Baroda. June 1923. Publications: 
Revision of Aitchison's Treaties (1909) and 
Census Reports on Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara (1913). Address: The Residency, 
Baroda. 

KEANE, Michael, C.I.E. (1921); Presdt., 
U. P. Legislative Council, b. 1874; m. 
Joyce Lovett ‘Thomas. Educ.: School, Clon- 
gowes Wood, and Unlv. Coil., Dublin. 
Entered T.C.S., 1898. Has been Under-Sec. 
to Govt., on deputation under the Govt, 
of India for settlement work in the Tonk 
and Sirohl States In Rajputana; District 
OfUcer in Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial 
Sec. to Govt., and Ch. Sec. to (iovt. Address : 
Lucknow. 

• 

KEELING, Sir Hugh Trowbridge, Kt. (1923), 
C.S.I,, 1915, Zm.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec. 
to Ch. Commr., Delhi, since 1912; Mem. of 
Delhi Imp. Conimn.. 1913 ; Mem., Institute 
Engineers. (In d.) d. 14 A^ril 1886. Educ.: 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s Hill ; m. Edith> d. 
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ol CJol. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. B., 
1887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Address : P. W. B., Delhi. 

KEEN, Lieut.-Colonel William John, C.I.E., 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
ot India. OllHiatiiig Chief ConimiHsionei, 
N. W. F. P. (1920) b 24 Mai eh 1873 , vi 1899, 
Marion Beatrice, d ot Col. A, MeL. MilK, .37th 
Dogras , two .v two d. Educ Hailiyhuiy 
College, R M.C., Saiidhiust Gaz to 
li. Welbh Fuh, 1892, Trans to 1 A 
37th Dogias, 1894; 8e^^ed Chitral Re IXp . 
1895 ; JoiiH'd Puniab Column., 1898 ; Pol 
Dejit., (^o^t of India, 1901 , seiving in IS’ W 
Fron. Piov., served Kabul Khel Exp , 1902 , 
Mohmand Exp, 1908, Great Wai, 1914-18; 
Afghan War, 1919. Addresh * Revenue Com- 
missioner, Peshawar, N. W. F. P. 

KEITH, THE Hon. Sir William John, Kt 
(1925), CJ.E.,1917, I.C.S.,M.A., Member and 
Vice-President of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Burma and Finance Member of the 
Burma Legislative Council, 2nd January 1923 
6. 13 April 1873 ; m. 1915 Isabel, only d. of Sir 
Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C S I , Lt.-Govr 
of Burma (1910-15) ; one s. two d. Educ. * 
Edinburgh H Sch. and Univ ; Christ Church 
Oxford. Ent., I.C.S., 1895 (first in final 
Exam. 1900), Sec. to Fin. Commr., 1899-1905 , 
Sett. Offi. 1907-10; See. to Govt, of Burma 
1911, Rev. Secry., 1912-19 and Mem. of 
Council of Lt.-Governor ; Commr., Magwe 
Divn., 1919-21 ; Member, Indian Leg. Assem- 
bly Delhi Sessions, 1921 & 1922, Offg. Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Burma 1923, Finan- 
cial Commissioucr, 1923, and Vice-President 
of the Legislative Council of the Lieut - 
Governor of <F>urma ; Acting Governor of 
Burma, May to July 1925. Address : Pronie 
House, R.augoon ; Midhuist, Maymyo. 

KELKAR, Narsinha Chintaman, B.A , LL.B 
(1894) ; M.L.A., Editor, Kesan, Poona, b 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Diirgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Bist 
Court Pleader till 1896 , editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesari, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 , 
Mimicipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 * 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress, Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 . 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1023. Publications : Books in Marathi 
6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland in English : Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanya's life; and 
“ A Passing Phase of Politics ** Address : 
654, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

KEMP, The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman 
WiHGHT, Bar-at-Law (Inner Temple); Judge 
of The High Court, Bombay, b. 29 Octo- 
ber 1874, Lduc, : the Collel(late, Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Court, Bombay ; Addl. Judicial Commissioner, 
Sind. Address: High Court, Bombay. 


KENNED Y-MINARDB, MAJOR WILLIAM IVBY, 

B. Sc., A I.M M E , A M I. Chem , E London. 
Assay Master II.M. Mint, Polmbay. b. 20 
Oct. 1887, Polperro, Cornwal. m. 1916, 
Lilian Vesta, y d. of late J W. Richards of 
Abbcrkenflg, Glam, Wales. Educ.: The Truro 
Grammar School Had Redruth School of 
Mines, Coihwall Anivcnl India Ist Juno 1918 
from Malta ('omiuissioncd 2iul ht. R.G.A. 
1914, retired fiom Aimy, Apiil 1920. Joined 
Mint Scivic(‘, Jan 1920 as l)y. Assay Master 
and confirmed Assay MastiT, April 1922. 
Addreb.s . His Majesty’s Assay Oflic H.M. 
Mint, Bombay. 

KHAN, SHAFAAr Ahmau, B.A , First Class 
Honouis in History 1914, Lltt. D., 1919, 
Trinity ('ollege Dublin ‘ University l^rofessor 
of Modern tiulian History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity ; b February 1893 Ediic . : Government 
High School, Moradabad ; Sidney Sussex 
College, Caml)ridge ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and the University of London Lecturer 
to the London County Council, 1917-1919; 
r.ectured to the Royal History Society Lon- 
don, 1919 Gave a course ot lectures at the 
School of Oriental Studies, and King’s College 
University of London, 1919-20. Member, 
United Provmci'S Legislative Council, from 
Moiadabad, U P. since 1924 Gave cddenco 
bofiio tile Retorms Enqiiiiy Committee, 1924 ; 
the Economic Eiiq»iiry Committee, in 1925, 
and othei Committees in United Piovinces 
Picsldent of the Pro\ineial Muhammadan 
Educational Contcrcmce, held at Allahabad 
in 1925 l^ubbcatxons • Founder, and Edi- 
tor, till 1925, of the Jouiiial of Indian History ; 
published Anglo-Portvigncse Negotiations 
relating Bombay, 1667-1673, in 1923; East 
India Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 1924 ; 
Sources for tlu! History of Hritish India in 
the Heventeeiith Century 1926 Ideals and 
Realities, ” published in Madias, in 1920. 
Deals with Indian Currency and Banking, 
and English Education in tlie years 1689- 
1750 Published in Madras a volume con- 
taining two woiks, one on Indian Curreney 
and Ranking, and th(‘ other on English 
Education in 1689-17.50 x\ddres8 : Uni-. 
\ersity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh ShrikRISHNA, B. A. 
(1877), LLR (1884) Ad\oeate and Member 
of Council of State, b. 1855. m to Laxmi Bai. 
Educ. in Rerar and Rombay Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Rerar from 1885 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Rar, Viee-Chaiiman of the 
Local Municipality and CImirman of the 
District Boanl of nearly 17 years. Memlicr 
of Viceroy's Legislate c Connell Member 
of the Council of State, n'-elected in 1925. 
Address . Amraoti, Ri iar, C. P. 

KING, Charles Montague, C.S.T. (1922) ; 

C, T.E., Financial Commsr., Punjab, 1922. 
Ediic.:8t. Paul’s School; BalllolColl. Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1892. Dopy. Commsr., 1901 ; Com- 
missioner, 1917 ; Dy. Commsr., Punjab, 
1901-22. Address : Lahore. 

KIRKPATRICK, LIKUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE 
Macaulay, K.C.B. (1918) ; K.C.S.T., (1917) ; 
G.O.C., in Chief, WesHirn Command, b. 23 
August, 1866. m. Mary Lydia, d!. of J. F. 
Dennistorm, K.C., R.M.C., Kingston, Canada 
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Educ : Haileybury. Joined Royal Engineers, 
1885 ; Inspector-General, Australian Military 
Forces Cliief of General Staff, India, 1916-1920: 
G.O.C. China Command, 1920-1922 . 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Khushiram, T.C.S., 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), 1912; 0, 28 Jan, 1888. 
m, to Gnli H. Gidvani. Educ: N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll , Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr, and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921. Dy, Municipal Com- 
missioner, Bombay, 1921, Collr. and Dist 
Magte., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy Secnjtary to 
Government, Rev. Deptt , 1924-26, Ag 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay. Address- Near Foujdari Hyderabad. 
Sind. 

KISCH, Barthold Schlesinger, B.A. (Oxford); 
(’IE. (1926), l.C S . District and Si'ssions 
Judgp,Unitcd I^ovinces; Controller, TjOOiil Clear- 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Administra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India ; attached to Legislative Department, 
Government of India, b. 25 Oct. 1882 m. 
Madeleine Louise Claire Bernard-Antony. 
Educ: St .Paul’s School. London and Exeter 
College, Oxford. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

KISHENGARH, H. H« Maharaja Adhiraj 
Maharaja Madansinqh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

E. C.l.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; 8. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.B. ; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d, of present Chief of Udaipur; 
served European War, 1914-15. Address: 
Klshengarh, Bajputana. 

KISHUN PERSHAD,Raja--i-Rajayan Maha- 
rajah Bahadur, Yaminus-Sultanath, 
Sir, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., Peishkar, Hyderabad 
State, Deccan, b, 28 Jan. 1864; Educ.: 
Nizam Coll., Hyderabad ; Min. of Mil. Dept., 
1893-1901. Decorated iot services rendered to 
the Hyderabad State. Publiccdio'ns ; 57 works 
in prose poetry, Persian, Urdu and 
Marathi. A ddmj : City Palace, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

KOLHAPUR, His Highness Sir Shri Rajaram 
Chhatrarati, Maharaja op, since 1922; 
G .O.I.E.(1924). 6. 30 July 1897 ; e. s. of Col 
Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur 
(d. 1922) ; direct descendant of Sliivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire. 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar. 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vljayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Address : Kolhapur. 

KOLLRNGODE, RAJA Sir V. Vasudeva Raja, 
Valia Nambidi op, Kt. (1925), O.T.E. (1915), 

F. M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Ealyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Eollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
^fadias Legislative Council, afterwards elected 

iember, Madras Legislative Council* refue- 

27 




senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp, Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address : Kollengode, Malabar Diat. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao op, G.O.8.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.B., K.C.S.I., Hon. Lt.-Col, 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoil Regt. 
b, 1873. 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 

KOTLA, Hon. Raja Kushalpalsingh op, 
M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.) LL.D., Ph.D., 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
b. 16 Dec. 1872; «. to Kotla estate, 1905. 
Mem. of U. P. Leg. Conn, since 1909. Mem. 
of Imp. Leg. Coim. as Rep. of landed aristo- 
cracy of Prov. of Agra, 1913 ; Sp. Mag., Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dist. Bd.: Chairman of 
Ferozabad Mun. ; Trustee and Mem. of Manag- 
ing Committee of Agra Coll. Address : 
Kotla Fort, P.O. Kotla, Dist. Agra, U.P. 

KSHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY, The Hon 
Maharaja Bahadur, of Nadia (Bengal) 
Maharaja created 1912, Delhi Durbar; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917 : Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation, L. S. G. Medical, Public Health, 
b. 29 Oct. 1890. m. .Tyotirmoyi Debi. 
youngest d. of late Raja Ashutosh Nath 
Roy of Kashimbazaar (Dist. Murshida- 
bad). Educ. : Privately. Only son of 
late Maharaja Kshitis Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Nadia, succeeded 1910 ; 2d. 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council from the Non- 
Mahomedan constituency of Nadia, 1920-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executi’to Council since 
1st August 1924 ; First elected non-official 
Chairman of Nadia District Board, 1920-24 ; 
President, Nadia Landholders Association. 
Address: The Palace, Krishiiagar Nadia 
House,” 2, Bright Street, Ballygungo, Cal- 
cutta. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mirzan Maharao Shri Kheng.arji Sawa'i 
Bahadur of, G.C.S.I., G C.I.E., b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received freedom 
City of London, 1921. Uiideitook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address ; 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bishop op, since 1913, Rt. Rev. 
Henry Biokersteth Durrant M.A,, D.D., 
C.B.E.Edwc.iHighgate Sch.; Pembroke Coll , 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St. 
Matthew’s, East Stonehouse, 1894-96 ; 
C.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St. 
John's Coll., Agra, 1897. Vlce-Prln., 1900; 
Prin., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1906 ; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches)* 
Address : Bisho^bourne, Lahore. 
LAKHMIDAS ROWJBB TAlRSEB, B.A., Land 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. R, 
Tairsee. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College. Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraj Fund ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committee, representative of th« 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P. J. 
Hindu Gymkhana. Publications : ‘ ‘ Frenzied 
Finance; " Speeches and Writings ofB. G. 
Horniman. “ Priests, Parasites and Plagues.” 
Address : 29-31 -SS, Bora Bazar Street, Fort; 
and 9A, Walkeshwar Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. * 

LAKHTAB., Chief of, Thakoee Saheb Bae- 
vmsiNHJi Karansinghji, b. il Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

I.AKSHMI NABAYAN LAL, Bai Sahib, son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
iitdar, b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kunwer. Edue. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies; Director and CTiairman j 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna ; ex-CouncUlor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex-Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudraiatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Bkta, Sri Gltaratnawali and Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Proprietor and Editor, Grihastha Gaya. 
Address : Aurangabad Diet., Gaya, Bihar and 
Orissa) 

BAL, Bao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Dlvn.), Vakil, H. Ct., Lahore, b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address : High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, Ryarb, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 ; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Address: Meerut. 

LALKAKA, Jehangir Ardeshir, artist, b. 
8 March 1884. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Kdttc; Ahmedabad High School; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, Jjondon. Painted 
Life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozesha 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Boihbay, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
D E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay IJniv., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pE? A. L. Covemton’g portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s TOrtrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
theNawabof Bampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Bampur. Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1918-1926. Address : 
Jehangir Mansion, Hughes Boad, Bombay. 


LANGLEY, Geroqe Harry, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926 ; h. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Eveline 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ : The Univer- 
sity, Beading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 ; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall, 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. Publications ; Articles on 
Mind ; !^oceedings of Aristotelian Society ; 
Hibbert Journal ; Quests ; Dacca 
University Bulletin ; Indian Philosophical 
Beview ; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 
Address : Bamna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LATIF, Camrttdin Amirudin Abdttl, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1866. 
Edue.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-93 ; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Here ditary Inamdar , Cambay State . Address: 

l, Harvey Boad, Chowpati, Bombay. 

LATTHE, Bao Bahadur Anna Babaji.M.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), De wan of Kolhapur, b. 1878; 

m. to JyotsnaDal Kadre ol Kolhapur. Edue. 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Bajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; 
Educational Insj^ector, Kolhapur, till 1914 : 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non -Brahman League ; 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Beform 
Committee, 1924. Publications : '* Introduc- 
tion to Jainism ” (English) ; “Growth of Bri- 
tish Empire in India ” (Marathi) ; “ Memoirs 
of Shahu Chhatrapati ” and ' * Shri Shahu 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra ” in Marathi (1925). 
Address : Kolhapur. 

LBFTWIOH, Charles Oerrans, O.B.B. (lOiO). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 

b. 81 July 1872. m. Evad^ Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Edue, : Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s CoUeg^ Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S. 1896, Served in Cf. P. Ad- 
dress : Mombassa. 

LEGGE, Fbahois Cecil, C.B.B., V. D.(IOIO), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Bail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Edue.: Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LBGH, Edmund Willoughby, B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.E. (1924); I.C.8., Second Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Bevenue Demrt- 
ment; b. 28 March 1874. m. Baronesse Elizabeth 
(B.F.S.) von Engelhardt (1914). Edue, at 
Malvern Sch., and Univ. Coll., Oxford; apptd. 
after exam, of 1896 ; arrived^ 6th December, 
1897 and served in Madras as Asst. Collr. 
and Mag.: Head Asst. Collr. and Mag., Sept^ 
1907 ; Sub- Collr., and Joint Mag., May, 1910, 
CoUi. and Diet. Mag. Ag. 1911, Permanent, 
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Dec. 1916 ; Ag. Member, Board of Revenue, | LINDSAY. Sir Darot. Kt. fl925). G.B.E..ldl9 


Feb. 1921 ; Ag. Secretary to Government, 
1921-26. Address: Secretariat, Madras. 

LEROSSIGNOL, Thb Hoit. Mr. Justioe Wai- 
ter AUBIN, Judge, High Court, Lahore. 
b. 3 April 1873. w. Jeanne Dugand, d. of Rev. 

S. Dugand. Educ. : Victoria Coll., Jersey ; Exe- 
ter Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Commr., 1893-98 : 
Dy. Commissioner, 1898-1902 ; District and 
Divisional Judge, 1902-1914 ; Judge, Chief 
Court and High Court, 1914. Address: 23, 
Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

LESLIE, Bradford, Lietjt.-Col. Sir, Kt., 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), M. Inst. C.E.,M.I.E.B., 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust, b. 1808. m. Edith Stewart. Educ. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join Finn of Sir .fohn Wolfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminist;er. 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Northern France 1910 to 1919 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address: Harbour House, 
Madras. I 

LE8LIE-JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M.A.,C.B.E., Principal of Mayo College, b. 
1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskett. Educ.: 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904; Princ. Aitchlson College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publication: A View 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 
AJmere. 

LBVBTT-YEAT?, GERALD Atlmer, C.I.E., 
I.S.O., V.D.; Factory Supdt., Opium Dept., 
U.P., since 1903; b. 7 'March 1863; Educ.: 
Private tuition. Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1919 ; retired 20 Deer. 1920. 
Address : Ghazipur, U. P. 

LEWIS, Arthur Cyril Wentworth, B.A. 
Oxon.), 1908 ; Editor, The Englishman 
1923), b. Oct. 4, 1885; m. 1923 Josette Eugenie 
Noel of Le Faouefc, Brittany. Educ : 
Felsted School and Exeter Coll., Oxford ; 
Student of the Inner Temple. Started 
journalism in 1909 on the staff of the , 
Nottingham Daily Express ; literary editor 
and leader-writer, Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
1910-1914; on Editorial staff of The Times 
1914 and 1919-1923 ; special correspondent 
In Denmark, Morocco, etc.; 1921-22 Chief 
Correspondent in Paris. Great War saw 
service in France, Egypt, Palestine and 
Salonika, Lieut.-Col. A.D.A.P. & S.S. Egypt 
and Salonika. Address : The Englishman, 
Ltd., 9, Hare Street ; and The Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
C.I.E. (1918), O.B.E. (1924), Secretary, 
Government of India, Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour, b. 7 Nov. 1879. Educ. 
Winchester College and New College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under-Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, 1908 ; Under-Secretary, 
Govt, of India, 1909-12; Director-General 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1914-16; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Commerce Draartment, 1915-18 ; Sec- 
retary, Commerce Department, 1919; Chief 
Controller, Surplus Stores, 1921-23; Secretary, 
Department of Industries since 1923. Ad* 
dress: Delhi and Simla. 


Kalsar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911). M.L.A., 

b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address : 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanshawb, 
C.B.B., I. C. S., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, b. 11 March 1881; m. Kathleen 
liOuise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s School, 
London ; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 

LINDSAY, Ralph, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Imperial Bank of India, Bombay, b. 1880. m. 
to Jean, d. of Alan MacDougall, Montrose. 
Educ.: at Montrose Academy. Five years 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Montrose, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh ; Member, Institute of 
Bankers m Scotland. Joined Bank of Bombay, 
1901 ; Agent of various branches ; was 
Inspector of Branches at date of formation 
of Imperial Bank by amalgamation of Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras; apptd. 
Deputy Secretary, 1923 ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, 1924 ; Member, Bombay Stock 
Exchange Inquiry Committee, 1923. Address: 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

LITTLEHAILES, RiOHAlB, D.P.I., Madras, 
1919 ; Offg. Educational Commissioner 
with Government cl India, 1925. b. 14 
February 1878, Educ. : BalUol Coll., 
Oxford and Kiel University. Demonstrator 
and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 
Joined I.B S , 1003 as Prof, of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, Madras. Address: Cecil 
Hotel, Simla. 

LOHABU, The Hon. Nawab Sm Amir-ud-Din 
AHMED Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Mo^ai 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Heir-ap. 
parent and Successor in 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council. Superintendent and Adviser to the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 years. 
Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. Ad* 
dress : Loharu, Hissar. 

LUCKNOW, Bishop op, Rt. Rev., 
George Herbert Westcott, D.D. (1914), 
Educ. : Marlborough ; Peterhouse. Cambridge, 
(M.A.) 1889, Ordained, Deacon 1886, Priest, 
1-1887. Consecrated Bishop, 1910, Publication: 
“ Kabir and the Kabir Panth.” Address : 
Bishop’s Lod^, Allahabad, 
i LUNAwADA, His Highness Maharaka Sir 
Shri Wakhatsinhji Dalblsikhji, Rajah of, 
K.C.I.B.; b. 11 Aug. 1860 ; S. 1867 ; a 
Virpnra Solunki Rajput ; Educ. : Rajkumar 
Col., Rajkot Kumar • — MaharaJ Kumar Shri 
Ranjltsinhil. Salute 11 guns as personal dis- 
tinction. : Lunawada, Rewa Kantha, 

Bombay. 

LYALL. Frank Frederick, o.i.e., i.o.s., 

(retd.) General Manager, Kasim BazaatEaj. b. 
12 June 187^ Educ.: Edinburgh Academy ; 
Balllol ColU Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1891 ; m. 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906); Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1915-1918 ; Committee 1919 ; 
i-etired 1926. Address: 17, AUpore Park, 
Calcutta. 
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MoCAUEISON, Lieut.- Colonel, Eobbrt, 
M.D., D.Sc., Hon.LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia) ; Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Kaiser-i-Hind 
ast Class), 1911 ; C.I.E. (1923); In charge. 
Deficiency Diseases Inquiry, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
b. 16 March 1878; m. Helen Stella, 
3rd d, of the late J. L. Johnston, i.c.s., 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ. : 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
Bch., B.A.O. (Ist Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1900) ; M.D. (Hons.) 1900 ; M.R.C.P. (Lond), 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P. 
(Lond.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; Milory 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, RochesUr, Min. U.S.A. 
1921 ; Arnott Memorial C old Medalist, 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates xVssocia- 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine, 
Paris (1914) ; Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Pans (1914); Stewart Prir.e for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918), 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922) ; Hon. LL.D.. 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919 ; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925 ; Bievct- 
Lt. -Colonel (1918) ** for distinguished Service 
in the Field,” Publications : ” Endemic Goitie” 
London, 1913; The Thyroid-Gland m Health 
and Disease,” London, 1917 , “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease,” London, 1921 , Numeious 
scientific papers on the Physiology and 
pathology of the thyroid and parath- 
yroid glands ;< ind on disorders of Nut- 
rition in Proc., Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 
Soc., Med, Indian Journai Medical Research, 
etc. Address : Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India. 

MacGLASHAN, John, M. Inst. C E., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners ; b. 24 Sep. 1874 ; m. Grace 
Isabel Fraser. Educ : Aberdeen. Address : 
Port Commissioner’s Office, Calcutta. 

MACKENNA, Sir James, Kt., C.I.E., T.C S., Deve- 
lopment Commissionei , Burma, 6. Aug. 1872. 
Educ : Dumfries Academy , Edmourgh Univ., 
Balhol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1894, 

Dir. of Agriculture, Burma, 1906 ; Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, J917 , 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919. 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1926. PuUiurjMon ; Agricultmre in India. 
Address : Rangoon. 

MACKENZIE, Libut.-Colonel John, O.I.E., 
Commander de L., Oidre de La Couronne 
(Belgium) 1926, India Army; Military Secretary 
to H. E. The Earl of Lytton, Governor of Ben- 
gal (1922); b . 21 Sep. 1876 ; m. Dorothy Helen 
0 . d. of Col. W. G. Massv, C.M.G.. one «. 
one Daughter. Educ : Merchiston, R M.C. 
Sandhurst. Comptroller of Household 
to following Viceroys of India; Earl of 
Minto, 1907-10; Lord Hardlnge, 1910-16; 
Lord Chelmsford, 1916-J932. Address : Govt. 
Ppuiie. Calcutta. 


MACKISON, JAMES Walls, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
M. Inst. C.E., J.P., C.I.E. (1921) ; Special En- 
gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Municipality since 1920. b, 18 Dec. 1869. 
Educ. : Dundee Institution, St. Andrew’s 
University and Edinburgh University; Civil 
Engineer with Dundee Municipality from 1886 
to 1906 ; Consulting Engineer in private 
practice, 1906-11 ; Executive Engineer, 
Bombay Municipality, 1911-1920. Address : 
“ The 0 range,” Wodehouse Road, Bombay, 
MACPHAIL, The Rev. Earle Monteith, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 ; C.B.E. 
(1919); C.I.E. (1924) ; b. Jan. 31, 1861; m. 
Mary, elder d. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Eriska, Argyllshire. Educ: Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, Tubingen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Misi^ionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890 ; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economics, Madras Christian College, 1890 ; 
Fellow of Madras University, 1899 ; Mem. of 
the Syndicate of Madras University, 1906 ; 
Representative of Madras University on the 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919; 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918 ; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras, 1921 ; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-22. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
(1923) ; Member, Council of State (1924) : 
Chairman of the Inter-Unlverslty Board oi 
India (1925) ; Repn soniative of the Madras 
European ('onstitucncy in the Legislative 
Assembly of India, (1925). Address : College 
Road, Madras ; Benderloch Kodaikanal, 
South India 

IMACPHERSON, Archibalp Duncan, C.I.E. 
(1926), Resident, Western Rajputana States. 
b. 14 Jan. 1872. m. Viva Duke. Educ : Charter- 
house. Joined the Middlesex Regt. in 
November 1891, the 2nd (Sam’s Brown’s) 
Cavalry P. F. F. in April 1893 and the Poli- 
tical Department in June 1898. Address'. 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co , 54, Parliament 
Street, London, S. W.l. 

MAGTAGGART, COLONEL CHARLES, 0.8.1. 
1919, C.I.E.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. ; b. 1861. Educ.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow UnIv., Ent. 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902. 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1907-08 ; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

McKENZlE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Educ. : at Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh ; Tubingen Univer- 
sity. Ordained 1908 ; Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Principal, 
1921 ; Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
Publications t Hindu Ethics (Oxford Univ. 
Press). Address : Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

Mo WATTERS, ARTHUR OBOfL, C.I.E. (1918); 
I.C.S., Secretary to the Govt, of India* 
Finance Department (1023) ; b. 13 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only a. of Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.I.E.; one s. Educ.: Clifton, rrlnlty College, 
Oxford; 1st Class, Classical Moderation, 1st 
Cla^s, L|t. Huip, jQined I.C,S., ^904 Sprve4 
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IntheU.P.tUnder-SecMGovernmentof India,! MADHAVLAL, Sm Chinitbhai, Bt« Hi 


Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1010-13. Wheat CommisBloner, 1916. Con- 
troller of Hides e-nd Wool, 1917; Chairman, 
Board of Special Heferees, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919 ; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919 ; Bepresented Govt, of India on Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-23. Address: The Sec- 
retariat, Delhi or Simla. 

MTVEH, John Alexander, I.3.O.; Supdt., 
Govt. Photoaincographic Dept., Bombay, C. S.; 
Land Bee. Dept., since 1906 ; b. 10 Sep. 1859. 
Educ.: privately, Yorkshire. Joined the 
B. C. S. . 1880. Address : Poona. 

MAD AN, Meiierjibuai Palanji, J P. and Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate and Journalist, b 13th 
September 1860. m. Bachubai Dadabhai Kuka. 
Educ. : Sir J. J. Benevolent Institution and 
Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Madressa as well 
as Mulla Feeroz Madressa. Began in 1877 
as Beportcr and Sub-Editor of the Bmnbay 
Samachar and by degrees rose to the Editor- 
ship of the same about the year 1898. In 
1915 joined the newly started Praja Mitra 
and the Parsee as its first Editor and in 1925 
started a new paper the Satya Mitra. Publi- 
cations : Many small tracts on Zoroastrianism 
among them “ Fravashi, ” " Ahunavar" and 
“ Khaetwadath ” especially noted, published 
translations of the Avesta from the French 
of Baron De Harlcz and “ Aogemadaecha ’* 
from the German of Dr. Gieger ; also contri- 
buted for some years to le Miiseon, the famous 
Oriental Journal by the University of Lou- 
vain Address : Gilder Lane, Tardeo, Bom- 
bay. 

MADGAVKAR, THE HoN. Mr. Govind Di- 
NANATH, B.A , I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 
b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai Pandit. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s High School, St. Xavier’s 
College, Elphinstone College, and Balliol. 
Pass^ the ICS. in 1892 ; served in Burma 
for 3 years ; became Dist. and Sessions Judge 
in 1905 ; Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 1926. 
Address . “Crismill,” Land's End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E , (1899) b. Feb. 
1850. Educ : Government College, Kuraba- 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899L For 35 
years in the service of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902 ;. Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892 ; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Oommsr., 1902-1904 ; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906 ; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1909 ; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India ; 
presided at Tanjore Dist. Confee., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16 ; has presided over a number 
of conferences(politioal, social, industrial, etc.); 
went to England on deputation by the Indian 
National Congress; tendered evidence before 
Parliamentary Joint Committee; President, 
First Karnatak Confee., Dharwar, 1920; 
awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal in the 
first year of its inception, 1900. Address t 
* Balkan Bhayan/’ Bangalore, 


Bunchorelal. 

MADRAS, Bishop op, since 1928, Bt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.); 6. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ.: Hi^gate 
Sch. Corpus Christ! College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity She., 
Allahabad, 1903 ; Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group, 
1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-16 ; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1916-1922. Address: Sullivan's 
Gardens, Boyapettah, Madras. 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, MahOMED Akbar- 
KHAN, M.L.A., First Class Sardar (1921) ; 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there, also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 600 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other rayats of his place 
and neighbourhood ; Is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans ; Is Vice-President of Hubli Munici- 
pahty. Publwations : Kanareso translation 
of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s “ Rural Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;’* Kanarese translation of 
“ Britain in India “ Have we Benefited ?" 
in the press . Kanarese translation of a 
treatise on the “ Great War. ” Address : 
Opposite Native General Library, Hubli, 
Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc. (Bdin.), F.R.S.E., 
I. E. 8. ; Prof, of Physiology, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, since 1900. Fdlow, Moderator 
and Syndic, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ 
Manual ; Text Book of Science. Address : 
210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN Wahud-HD-DatILA, 

■ Azod-ul-Mulk , Nawab MmzA Khan 
Bahadur, G.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghknistan, Baluchistan. and 
Europe; visTted Mecca, Medina, Kaymianl. 
Address : Tirminfgaz, Lucknow. 

MAHOME D USMAN, The Hon. Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., Kalser-i-Hind 2nd Class (1923); Member 
of the Executive Council, Madras, b. 1884. m. 
d.ot Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabldin Sahib Bahadur, 
B.A. Educ : Madras Christian College. Coun- 
cillor, Corporation of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. 
Pres. Magte., 1916-20 ; Fellow of the Madras 
Univ., Member^Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Goli 
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and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25 ; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee and the Tail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (Deer. 
1928) ; President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924. President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Sodety ; President, Madras ^-Discharged Pri- 
soners* Aid Society ; Chairman, H. R H. The 
Prince of Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund ; 
Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association, Madras Branch ; President, 
Board of Studies in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
etc. ; President, Mahomedan Educational 
Association of Southern India. Address . 
Aziz Bagh, Graemes Road, Cathedral, P. O: 
Madras. 

MAHUMUDABAD,Mahakaja op, Sir Mohaiimad 
Ali Mahomed Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University Collec- 
tion Committee ; President, All-India Educa- 
tional Conference ; Vice-Chancellor of Ali- 
garh Univ.; b. 1877. Educ.: privately. Address : 
Mahumudabad House, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 

MAHMOOD SCHAMHAD, Saheb Bahadur. 
Landholder; Member, Legislative Assembly* 
(re-elected in 1923) and Member, S. Kanara 
Dist. Board. 6. 7 March 1870 ; m. 1896 to Mrs. 
Maryam Schamnad, Educ.: St. Aloysius Coll., 
Mangalore and Christian Coll., Madras. Serv- 
ed on the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
16 years ; Hon. Magte. since 1913 ; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in S Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association 
in South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee in 1922. Government awarded 
a Coronation JLcdal and a Certificate in 
recognition of his services on Local Boards and 
Special interest in Mopla education ; Presided 
at the 3rd Annual Confec. of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 1925. I^eader of the 
Govt. Deptn. to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Mopla Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
Presided at the first district Muslin Educa- 
tional Confec., S. Kanara in 1926. Address*, 
Sea View, Kasaragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHOMEDALI. Khan Bahadur, Nawab Syed, 

l. S.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen, 
of Boglstration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MAJITHIA, THE HON. SARDAR BAHADUR, SUN- 
DAR SiNOH, C.I.E.(1920); Ex.Bevenue Member, 
Government of Punjab ; b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; 

m. grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh, 

K.C.I.E., Chief of Bahadur (Patiala State). 
Educ, : Punjab Chiefs* College and 

Government College, Lahore. Worked as 
Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa College, Amritsar 
for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
C^iff Khalsa Diwau, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address: ‘“Majithia House,’* 
Albert Eoad, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, B.A., 
M.L.A., Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ.: at 
AUahaDad. PubliccUions : Sansar Sankat % 


Phulon-ka-Har, Karma-Vir ; and many others 
in Hindi. Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 

MALAVIYA PANDIT MADAN MoHAN, M.L.A. 
h. Allahabad, 25 Dec. 1861. Educ , : San- 
skrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathsbala, 
Govt. High School, Mnir Central Coll., 
Allahabad; B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87; edited the Indian Union, 1886-1887 and 
the Hindusthan, 1887-1889 ; LL.B., Allahabad 
Unlv., 1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 : Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samitl, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samitl Scouts* Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Address : Benares Hindu University. 

MALER KOTLA, Hon. Khan, Sir Zultioar 
Ali Khan, K.C.3.I., C.8.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State ; Member of Imp. Council 
representing Mohamedan Community of Pun- 
jab; Ch. Minister of Patiala State, since 1911 ; 
b. 1875 ; Edw. : Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore ; Cam- 
bridge ; Paris. Address : Lahore. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), Colonel, the Hon. Nawab, Sir, 
K.C.I.E., C.B E., M.V.O.; Member of Council 
of State, 1921 ; b. 1875. Educ.: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra, Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Dbvendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab), 
Sc. D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E.; Prof, of Physics 
and Mathematics ; Muslim University, 
Aligarh, since 1922 ; b. Bengal 1866. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta ; Univ. Coll., 
London : Peterhouse, Cambridge. Publica- 
tions : Numerous works on Mathematics 
and Physics. Address: Aligarh, U. P. 

MANGALORE, R. C. Bishop op; ^^sFerini. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chura Chand 
Singh, C.B.E.; b. 1886; m. March 17, 1906. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, s. 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016. Salu^^e 11 guns. Address: 
Imphal Manipur State, Assam. 

MANN, Harold Hart, D. Sc., F.L.S., 

Kaisar-i-Hind Medal (let Class) 1917. 
Director of Agriculture , Bombay 
Presidency ; b, 16 Oct. 1872. Married. Educ,: 
Elmfleld Sch., York; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds* 
Pasteur Inst., Paris ; Chemical Asst, for 
Research to B. A. 8., 1895-98 ; Scientific Officer 
to Ind. Tea Assoc., Calcutta, 1900-07 ; Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College, Poona, and Agri- 
cultural Chemist to Govt, of Bombay, 1907-18. 
Publications: Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many other Indian agricultural questions ; 
The Pests and Blights of the Tea Plant ; also 
on sociological subjects. Land and Labour 
in a Deccan Village, No. 1 and No. 2. Statis- 
tical Atlas of the Bombay Presidency (1925. 
Address : 43, Sassoon Road, Foona* 
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MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., L.L.B. Advocate, 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Hhalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); b. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period of about ten years : edited Khalsa 
Young Men’s Magazine from 1905 to 1909. 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1921-23). 
Secretary, Reception Committee XVII Sikh 
Educational Confee., Lahore, held in 1926;Hon. 
Secretary, Khalsa High School. Publica^ 
lions : Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvashi 
from Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, 
has written religious tracts. Address : Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARJORIBANKS, Norman Edward, C.S I., 
(1922); C.I E. (1919); Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras (1925) ; b. 16 Oct. 1872 , m, 
Barbara, d. of the late Edward Watson, H.M.’s 
Inland Revenue Service. Edtie, : at Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast; Queen's 
Coll., Belfast; and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1893; Asstt. Collr. and Magte. 
until 1896; Under-Secretary to Govt., 1897- 
1903; Dy. Director and Director of Land 
Records, 1904-1910 ; Collr. and Dt. Magte., 
1911-1918; Member, Board of Revenue, 
and Chief Secretary to Government, 1919-1924 
Publications : Report on Emigration (in colla- 
boration with Sir Ahmed Thamby Maracair). 
Address : Adyar House, Adyar, Madras. 

MARRIS, SIR William Sinclair, K. C. S. I. 
(1921); K.O.I,E. (1919); Governor of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh since 
December 1922 ; b. 1873 ; Educ. : Wanganui, 
N.Z. ; Canterbury Coll., N.Z., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Passed I.C.S., open 1895 ; Under- 
secretary to Govt, of India, 1901 ; Dy. Sec. 
to Govt, of India, 1904 ; service lent to 
Transvaal Govt., 1906 ; C.S. Commsr., 
Transvaal, 1907 ; Ag. Secy, to Govt, of India, 
Home Depart., 1913; Insp.-Gen. of Police, 
U.P., 1916; Spec, duty, 1917-18; Home 
Secretary, 1919 ; Reforms Commissioner, 
1920 ; Governor of Assam, 1921. Address: 
Lucknow. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubert, Kt., er. 
1915, C.I.E., 1910; Litt. D.,M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A . 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archmology in 
India since 1902 ; 6. Chester, 19 March 
1876; m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurs^ C.V.O. Educ. : Dulwich King's 
College, Cambridge (scholar). Craven Tra- 
velling student ; made journeys of explor- 
ation in Greek lands. Address : Simla. 

MARTEH, Sir Amberson BARBiNaxoN, 
Kt., (1924). LLD., M.A., Chief Justice, 
Bombay High Court, 1926. b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s, of late Sir Alfred Marten, E.C., 
M.P. Educ. : Eton ; Trinity College, (Camb- 
ridge (let Class Law Tripos). Studentship 
Council of Legal Education, '1895 ; called to 
Bar, Inner Temple, 1895; Mem. of Bar Council, 
1909-10 ; practised in (Chancery Division 
till 1916. Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court, 
1916-1926. : High Court, Bombay. 

MARTEN, T 9 B HoN. Mb. John Thomas, M.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Member, Executive Council, 
Central Provinces and Berar. b. 28 Sept. 1872. 
m. Agatha Templeman. Educ.: Clifton College 


and New (College, Oxford. Joined the I.Oil* 
in 1896 and posted to the C. P.; served as 
Asstt. (Commr. and Dy. Commr. in various 
districts and as Under-Secretary; as Excise 
Commissioner, 1906-7 ; Superintendent of 
Census, C. P., 1909-1912 ; Financial Secretary 
and Chief Secretary (lj 13-16); Inspector- 
General of Police. 1919; Census Commissioner 
for India (1919-1923) ; Commissioner of 
Nagpur, 1925. Publications: Census Report 
of the Central Provinces and Berar (1911); 
Census Report for India (1923). Address: 
Secretariat, Nagpur, C. P. 

MARTIN, JAMES Rea, B.A., C.I.E. (1923), 
I.C»S., Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
Development Department and Commissioner, 
Bombay Suburban Division, Member, Council 
of State, 1924. b, 2nd Aug. 1877, m. France, 
Lilly Elsie Webb, Educ : Methodist College 
and Queen's College Belfast. Assistant 
Collector, Manager, Sind Incumbered Estate ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier ; 
Collector of Karachi and Surat; Deputy 
Director of Development. Address : 6, Rocky 
Hill Flats, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MARZBAN, Jehangir B., C.I.E. (1921), 
Propr. of The Jam-e-Jamshed. b. 21 Sept. 1848. 
Edu''.: Elphinstone Coll. Was Assist. Manager, 
The Times of India^ for 7 years under Col. 
Nassau Lees ; Manager, The Bombay Gazette 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India for 
6 years. Editor and Propr.. The Jam-e-‘Jam~ 
shed, for SO years. Founder and Managing 
Trustee of the Khandala Sanitarium. Foun- 
der of Parsi Widows' Relief Fund. 'Publiea- 
tions: 30 vols. of travel, fiction, etc. Ad- 
dress: Shallemar, Hughes Rd., Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom Pest^JI, M.A., J.P., 

Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal; Dy. Munpl. Com* 
missioner, Bombay, b. 23 Sept. 1876 ; m. 9 
Deer. 1902, Manijeh P. Wadia, Educ.: New 
H.S. and Elphinstone Coll. ; Fellow, Elphin- 
stone College, 1897 and, 1898 ; Jt. Propr. 
and Editor of Oup Sup (1898); Editor of 
English columns of Kaisar-i-Hind (1899-1900); 
Editor, Indian Spectator (1901-02); Jt. Hon. 
Secry., Society for the Protection of Children 
in W. India ; also of the K. R. Kama Memo- 
rial Institute and the Pars! Girls* Schools 
Association and Trustee ; Secretary, Bombay 
Food Prices Committee (1914-17); Municipal 
Secretary, 1907-1919. Publications ; English: 
Child Protection, Folklore of Wells; The 
Law and Procedure of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay; The Conference of the Birds 
and a Sufi Allegory Gujarati; Dolatno Vpayog 
(Use of Wealth); Ohami, tatha nishalni 
keluvni (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health series) ; and novels 
named Abyssmiano Habshi ; Bodhlu ; 

Chandra Chal ; Address : Versova (via 
Andberl Station). 

MASOOD, SYED ROSS, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 
Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), bm 1889. Educ.: 

M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New (Allege, 
Oxford. Bar«t-law; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna SchooL 1918. 
Senior Prof . of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member, Council of th 
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Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publicatiom: 
*'Ja^n and its Educational System." 
Addresi : H yderabad , Deccan . 

ATHBR, Biohard, B.Met., M.I.B. (India), 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India. 6. 10 Sept. 1886. Edue. : Boyal Gram- 
mar School, Sheflleld, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappin Medallist 1906'; Metallurgist, 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907- 
1011, Dy. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919; Member of 
Govt. Commission to Investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1910; 
Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923-24. Member of Iron and Steel Institute, 
Inst, of Metals, Faraday Society, Technical 
Inspection Institute, Publications : Paper, 
for technical societies. Address : Tatanagar, 
B. N. By. 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Legis. Council, b. 27 Aug. 1891. m. Ma Aye 
Edue. : Govt. High School, Bassein, Burma, 
The Bangoon College. Bangoon, and Gray's 
Inn., London, Assistant Begistrar, Chief 
Court of Lower Burma at Bangoon from 
1918-1920 when resigned and started practice 
at the Bar. Address : 59, Creek Street, 
Bangoon. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Director, The Sun Press 
Ltd., Bangoon. b. 1884. Edue. : Bangoon 
Coll^. Member of the Subordinate Civil 
Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; resigned 
Govt.* service and joined editorial staff of 
The Sun In 1920 ; became Managing Director, 
1921 ; elected to the Municipal Corporation, 
Bangoon, 1922; elected Member, Leg. 
Assembly, 1923wand elected to Rangoon 
Universitv Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Address : 41, Slst Street, Bangoon. 

MAW, WHLUM Nawton, C.I.E., I.C.S. , 
Commissioner, Nerbadda Division, C.P., 
since April 1923. b. 1 Aug. 1869 ; m. 1898, 
Una Agnes Brook-Meares, d. of Col. G. 
Brook-Meares ; Com., Boyal Irish Fusiliers. 
Edue. : Wesley Coll., Sheffield : St. John's 
CoU., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. I.C.S., 
1893. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12 ; Dy. 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner in the Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. and in Berar, 
1916-23. Address: Hoshangabad, C.P. 

MAWNG, Sm Sao, K.C.I.E., KS.M.,Sawbwa 
01 Yawnghwb, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs* Address : YAwnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAYNABD, HERBERT JOHN (THE HON. SIR 
John),M.A. (Oxon.), C.8.I. (1915) ; K.C.I.E. 
(1920) Member, Executive Council, Punjab 
and Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University. 6. 
12 July 1865, m. Alfreda Horner, d. of Dr. 
Bichard :^pe8, M.D. (Virginia). Edue. : 
Mer^ffiant Taylor’s School, London and St. 
John’s Coil., Oxford, Join^ first appoint- 
ment in Indian Civil service, Punjab, Dec., 
1886 ; Vice-Chancellor, Punjab Univ., 1917 ; 
Member, Executive Council, 1921. Address: 
Lahore, Punjab. 


MAYNE, Jonathan Webster Cobtton, O.I.B. 
(1922), M.A. (Oxford), Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, b. 26 April 1868. m. 
Margery Howel Scratton. Edw.:The Wells 
House. Malvern Wells, Tonbridge School, 
Keble College, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 

1890- 1801 ; Assistant Master, Brighton Coll., 

1891- 1898, Nominated to I.E.S., 1898; from 
then till 1903 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Antral and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency ; 
from February 1903 to January 1923. Princi- 
pal, Bajkumar College, EA^kot, Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of India 
under nom-de-plume " Oxon,’* occasional 
poems and some songs (in England Histories 
of some Indian States. Address : Bambagh, 
Jaipur, Bajputana. 

MEABS, Sir Grimwood, Kt. (1917), and Kt. of 
Order of Crown Belgium, Chief Jus- 
tice, Allahabad, 1919. Edue. : Exeter 
College, Oxford Barrister, 1895; Hon. Sec. to 
Bryce Committee on German Outrages 
1914-15 ; Hon. Sec. to B. Com. on rebellion 
in Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. to the Dardanelles 
Commission, 1916-17 ; British Embassy, 
Washington, 1918-19 ; President, Bombay 
Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. Address : 
Allahabad, 2 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

MEGAW, Libut.-Colonel John Wallace 
Dick, B.A., M.B., B. Sch , B A.O. (R.U.I ), 
V.H.S. (1925), C.I.E. (1926). Director and 
Professor of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, m. Helen Esmee 
Ward. Educ\ Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast ; and Queen’s College, Belfast. Offi- 
ciating Prof, of Pathology, Calcutta Medical 
College ; Principal and Prof, of Pathology, 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow ; 
and Editor, Indian Medical Gazette. Pitfe- 
lications: Numerous articles on Malaria, In- 
dian Tick Typhus, Epidemic Dropsy, Dengue, 
Cool Booms, etc Address : School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahahur Sir Bezonji Dapa- 
BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijbhu- 
CANDAS, Kt., M.A., LL.B., Member, Executive 
Council of the Bombay Government, since 
June 1923, b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarabai 
Chandulal Kankodiwala. Edue. : St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; Captain, Hindu XI ; 
elected to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing Committee 
1912 ; President of the Corporation, 1916 ; 
Elected to the Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Coproration in 1016; elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918: Chairman of 
the Indian Merchants* dliamber, 1918. 
Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920 ; 
Mlllowner and Director, Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.; Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., and several other joint stock companies ; 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921*23. 
Address: 108, Bidge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hobmasji, L. M. S 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920) ; Donat o 
8t. John Silver Medal (1917); BaJ Batm 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Betired Sani* 
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tary CommlBsioner* Baroda. 6. 4 Feb. 1804, 
m. to a cousin. Edite,: Sir Cowsaji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before Ist Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John's Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad. Central India and Central Provin- 
ces, Enrolled over 1200 members, and pub- 
lished 37 books on Ambulance, Nursing 
Hygiene, Midwifery, lied Cross, et(!. Address': 
Sayajl Ganj, Baroda. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lai, Seretary to H. H. the 
Maharana of Udaipur, s. of late Bai Pan- 
nalal, C. I, E., Prime Minister of Udaipur, b, 
1868. Adderss : Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Narayan, L. M. & S. 
(Bom.). M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.C.P.S. 
(Bom.), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical 
Coll., and King Edward Memorial Hospital. 
b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss Hansa Manubhai 
Mehta. Educ : High School education at 
Amreli, Baroda State, Grant Medical Coll., 
Bombay, and London Hospital. Private 
Practitioner in Bombay and Chief Medical 
Officer, Baroda State. Address : Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical Coll., Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, Kt. (1926), 
J.P., C.I.B., (1914) ; b, October 1863. w. 
Satyavati, d. of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia 
of Ahmedabad. Educ. : Bhavnagar High 
School and Elphinstone College. Under- 
secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, and l^venue Commissioner, 
Bhavnagar. Besigned service in 1899 and 
entered business at Bombay as Guaranteed 
Broker to Gysl Elynanjung. Helped in 
starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bftnk, Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Company, and the NIra Valley Sugar Com- 
pany. Director in commercial firms and 
banks. Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1010, 1913, and 1916. 

Elected to the Council of State in 1920. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913. Member of the Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, 1914-15. Pre- 
sident, Mysore Co-operative Conference, 
1915. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23. Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Hon. Treasiurer, 
Adams Wylie Hospital, 1918-22, and of Seva 
Sadan. President, Indian Merchants' Chamber 
and Bureau, 1917-18 ; Member of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24. Ag. 
Member, Bombay Executive Council, 1925. 
Addresr. 66, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA*, Sir Manubhai Kandshankar, Kt. 
(1922), C.S.I. (1919), M.A., LL.B.; Chief 
Minister, Bikaner State. 6. 22 July 1868 ; 
Educ.; Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. Professor 
of Logic and Philosophy and Law Lecturer, 
Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. Sec. to 
Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Bev. Min. and First 
Counsellor, 1914-16. Diwan of Baroda, 
1916-1927, PuMieafion; The Hind Bajasthan 
or AnnalB*of Native States of India; Principles 
of Law of Evidence (in Gujarati), 3 Vols. 
Addrtit : i^roda. 

MEHTA, BOOSTUHJXB Dhunjbbbhot, J.P., C, 
I.E.: Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888 - 91 ; 
Ohatrman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886 - 1917 , 


Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality; Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904 ; Presidency Magisrate. PtlWi- 
catwm ; The Exchange Imbroglio : Indian 
Bailway Economics ; Indian BaUway Policy, 
Indian Bailway Management. Address: 
9, Bainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
MESTON, Bev. William, M.A., D.D. (Kaiser, 
i-Hind Medal? First Class), 1921, Principal, 
Madras Christian College, b. 4 May 1871. m. 
Mary Innes Sinclair. Educ. : Grammar School, 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893; Member of Legislative Council 
(Madras), 1921-1923. Publications : Joinb 
author of “Our Madras Mission.” Aspects 
of Indian Educational Policy. Address : 
College Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 

MILLEB, Sir Dawson, Kt., K. C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917 ; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford, Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLEB, Sir Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Jidge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 18o2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ. : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.O.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1006-14 Adless : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilglri Hills. 

MlRZA Ai. Ismail, Amin-ul-Mulk, B.A. 
(1905), C.T.E. (1924) ; O.B.E. (1923) ; Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zebinda Begum of 
Shirazeo family. Educ : The Royal School 
at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; Asstt. 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Hurair Secretary to H. H.«blie Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 
1923; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Address: 
Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 

MISRA, Pandit Harkaran Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.) ; M.L.A. (1924) ; Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b, 16 July 1890. m. Shrimati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, All^abad and Gonville & 
Cains College, Cambridge (1911-1916). 
Joined Non-co-operation Movement in 1920 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee ; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associ- 
ation. Publications : Asstt. Editor of Oudh 
Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916-1920. 
Address : 5, Neill Road, Lucknow. 

MISRA, Pyarb Lal, Bar-at-Law, b. Aug. 17, 
1872. Edue,: Saugor, 0. P. and Nagpur 
Hlslop College; Gray's Inn, London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council In 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-operative Bank ; Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Baipor ; 
Mem., All-India Hindi Association. Publi- 
cations: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English journals in Hindi, a small pi^phlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta univenlty 
Commission's Report during Lord Cnrgon^ 
Viceroyalty. Address : Chhlndwara, O.P. 
MISRA, The Hon. Pandit Shtak bbhari, 
MA.., Member, Coimcil of State; Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, U. P., and Member 
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jthe Allahabad and Lucknow Universities 
Courts, b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. 
Bajpai, has two five d, Edm. : Jubilee 
High School and Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch, U. P. Civil 
Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector; 
was on special duty in 1903, 1908, 1909 
and 1921-22 in connection witli consolidation 
of agricultural holdings on the last 
occasion ; was Deputy Supdt., and Offg. 
Superintendent, Police, (1906-09) ; on deputa- 
tion as Dewan, Cliliatarpur State, C. I. 
(1910-14) ; Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U, P. (1917-20), Dy. Commr,, Gonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte. and Collr. of Bulandshahr for a few 
weeks ; Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
(1922-24) and Registrar since Aug. 1924. 
Confirmed as Magte. and Collector with 
effect from 27th March 1926 Publimtiom . 
Several standard works in Hindi including 
the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for 
B.A. & M.A. Examinations) and the Hindi 
Nava Ratna (text-book in the Degree of 
Honours Examination). Address : Golaganj, 
Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David George, B.Sc. (Edin.), 
O.I.E. (2nQ June 1923), Indian Civil Service. 

8lst March 1879, m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ.: George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. Oct. 1903. 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, L^al Secretary and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1919. 
Officiated as Additional Judicial ( 'omraissioncr, 
June 1926, Address : Nagpur, Central Provin- 
ces, India. 

MITRA, The Honf Sir Bhupendra Nath, M.A.; 
K.C.I.E. (1924), C.B.E.(1919), Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council (Industries and Labour). 
Dec. 1924. b. Oct. 1875. Edvc: Metropoli- 
tan Institution, Hare School and Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial appts. 
from 2nd April 1896 ; apptd. to enrolled list. 
Finance Dept., Jan. 1909 ; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to September 1913 ; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.B.E., Dec. 1917; Mil. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919; offg. financial 
Adviser, Mil. Fin. Branch, May 1920; con- 
firmed May 1922 ; temp. Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924 ; Confd. Dec. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
June 1026. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

HITTER, Sir Binod Chundsr, Et. (1918), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). 6. 1872. m. Miss 
Oharushllla De. Bdue»: Presidency College 
and Ripon College; became examiner for 
many years for Doctorate of Laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated for a year and 
a half as Advocate-General. Bengal ; Vice- 
PrAident, National Liberal League ; Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16 ; 
Standing Counsel to the G overnment of India, 
1910-17, Member of Moderates Deputation 
to England, 1919. Chairman of Reception 
Committee of Moderates' Conference in 


Calcutta in 1919 ; was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com- 
mittee but declined. Address : 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. 

MITTER, The Hon. Brojbndra Lai, M.A.. 
B.L., Barrister-at-Law. Advocate-General 
of Bengal. 6. May 1875 a daughter of Mr 
P.N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey and 
g, d. of the late R. C. Dutt, I.C.S. Educ. : 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta and Lincoln's 
Inn. Address : 5, Outram Street, Calcutta 
and 78, Middle Road, Barrackpore. 

MITTER, The Hon. Dr. Dwarkanath, M.A., 
D.L., Member, Council of State (1924), 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b, 29 Feb, 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Cal- 
cutta. Educ. : Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Joined High Court Bar in 1897. 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1912 and since then has risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoys 
lucrative practice. In 1916 elected an ordi- 
nary Fellow of Calcutta Univ. for five years. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law published by Calcutta 
University. Address : 12. Theatre Roads, 
Calcutta. 

MITTER Khaqendranath, B.A. (Hons.)*, 
M.A. (Gold Medalist); Senior Professor of 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
b. 188Q. m. Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Nominated Member, 
Legislative Assembly (1922 and 1923); Member, 
Council of State, 1924 and 1925, Fellow (elected) 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926) ; late editor 
of Banglva Sahltya Parisat Patrlka. Ad- 
dress : 35, Bcadon Row, Calcutta. 

MIYAN Asjad-itllah, Maulvi, M.L.A., 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj, Zamindar of Meher- 
gaon. b. 6. Jan. 1863. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d. 
of late Mouivi Insaf Ali of Henrla. Educ,: 
at Mehengaon. Member, Diet. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj, Vice-President, Anjuman-i-lslamia, 
KIshanganJ. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 
MOBERLY, Arthur Norman, C.I.E. (1924), 
Member, Bengal Executive Council, b. 20 
Sept. 1873. m. Emily, d. of the late James 
Bowman. Educ: Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Indian Civil- Service., 
(1896). Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Post ;^x 233, Calcutta. 

MODI, JIVANJI JAMSHBDJI, SHAMS-tn-UlAMA 
(1893), C.I.E. (1917), Sec., ParsI Panchayat, 
Bombay, d. 26 October 1854. Edw- : 
Elphinstone High School, Etohinstone College, 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late H. N. ^al^l^wala. 
Has published numerous histonoal and 
antiquarian works chiefly dealiug with Pan! 
history and religion, is Ph. Doc. (Hon). 
Heidelberg, and Offlder de Plnstruotlon 
publlque. Fellow, Bombay Univ., 1887. 
Received the Campbell Gold Medal, Bombay 
Branch R. Asiatic Society (1917). Fellow, 
B. B. B. Asiatic Society, 1924. Hon. Member, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(1923) ; Chevalier de Legion d'Honneur (1925) ; 
Offleier de Croix de Merit (Hungary) 1926, 
Address : * ‘ Fatehma" Lodge, ^Middle Oolaba, 
Bombay. 
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MODY, HOBMirsjl Pbeoshaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906); Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay; b. 23 Sept. 1881; m. Jerbal, d. of Eawasji 
Dadabhoy Dubash. Educ.: St. Xavier's 
Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay H«n. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-24 ; Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Millowner’s Association, 
1926-27 ; Partner, C. N. Wadia & Co. Publica^ 
tions : The Political Future of India (1908) : 
Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1921). Address : 
(Mmballa Hill, Bombay. 

MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, Nawab, 
C.l.B. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces, b. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications : 
Council Sx)eeches; Presidential address. All 
India Moslem Bajput Conference. Address : 
‘Oakover,* Naini Tal ; and Chhatari (Bulland 
Shabar). 

MOHAMED BAFIQUE, THE Hon. Sir, B.A. 
(Cambridge), Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple) , 
Member, Council of State, b. 29 May 1863. 
m. Azmat Zamani Begum of the family 
of the Nawab of Patodi (Punjab). Educ : 
.M.A.0. College, Aligarh, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Practised at the Bar 1886 to 
1892 ; entered Judicial Service as S.C. Court 
Judge, Lucknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
after Dist. Judge and in 1911 Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow and in July 1912 appoint- 
ed High Court Judge, rtd. 1923, Allahabad. 
Address: Chandwali-Baradari, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD A.IMAL KHAN, Hakim, 
Masih-ul Mulk Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi. 
b. 1865. Educated at home, Address : Sharif 
Manzil, Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Raja, 
C.S.I. (1924) ; Talukdar of Jchangira bad ; b. 
28 June 1884. jKditc.|Colvin Taliikdars School, 
Lucknow. First non-ollicial Chairman of 
the District Board, Bara Bank!. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief: — Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs. 60,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child welfare Fund. Member 
of the Provindal Legislative Council, the 
British Indian Association and the United 
Service Club. Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board, AMress : 
Dist. Bara Bankl, Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, THE HON* 
Mr., B.A., of the Allahabad University 
(1911), Bar.-at-Law; Member, Council ol 
State (1924), Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Meerut, b. June 1888. m. to a cousin. 
Edue, at Meerut College, M.A.O, College, 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barriste. 
in Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre- 
tary ol U. P. War Fund for Meerut District ; 
Beoretm, • Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secret^, 
Dist, War League. Was elected a member 
of the Muniolpal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 


Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-1923. Address: 
Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 

MOIR, Thomas Etbbron, B.A., C.I.E. (1917), 
C.S.I. (1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras, b. 1874. Educ.: Fettes 
Coll., Edinburgh, Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
Ent. I.C.S., 1898. Address ; Fort St. George. 
Madras. 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited, b. May 28, 
1885. m. Katheime, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ.: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick. Reuters* 
Correspondent in Teheran, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen and Berlin. Address: Reuters 
Limited, Bombay, 

MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER, M.A,, C.I.E. 
(1921), I.C.S., Secretary to Govt, of ]^mbay. 
Home Department, b. 27 Feb. 1879; tn. 
Katherine MacDonald Rankin. Educ.: 
Glasgow High School, Glasgow University. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Joined Indian Civil 
Service 1903 ; served in various districts of 
Bombay Presidency. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR Narayan, Zamlndar ol 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878 ;one s. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advis^^y Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders* Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR Rajbndra Nath, 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922 , M.I.M.E. (Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr.; b. 1854 ; Edws.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanlpur: Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta ; Senior Partner in Martin <& Co., 
Calcutta ; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member of Indian 
Railway Committee, 1920-1921. President, 
Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; President, 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 1922 ; 
Member, All-Lidia Retrenchment Committee, 
1922; of Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; a Fellow of Calcutta Univ., 
Member of Court of Visitors, Ind. Inst. Science; 
Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of the 
Board of the Governing Body of Bengal 
Engineering College. Ex-Presiden^ tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924. Address : 7, 

Harington Street, Calcutta. 

MOORE, Pierce Langrishe, O.I.E.; Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad> 
ras. 6. 29th June 1873. tn. Knriel, <i. of the 
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late Lumsden Strenge. £duc.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.B.. 1896; 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14. 
Inspector- General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

dOOR, WiLLiA-M Arthur, Director of The Staten- 
man. M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; B. A,, Lite Hum., 
President, Oxford Union society, 1904 , 
6. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only surviving 
child of George Maillet. Educ. : Campbell 
Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College. Oxford. 
Secretary, Balkan Committee, 19U4-U8, during 
which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times lor Young Turk Revolu- 
tion 1908 and in Albania; special corres- 
pondent 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily N^s 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913; Spain 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914. Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914 ; obtained 
commission In Rifle Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade) ; Air Force (Flying Officer), 
Egypt, Salonika, 1918. Alter armistice j 
General Staff Officer (2nd Grade); with mill- 1 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) in 
Constantinople and the Balkans ; demo- 
bilised May 1919 ; despatches twice ; M.B.E. 
(military) : Serbian White Eagle ; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer ; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Pubiteations : The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908) , The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Acfrfmr ; “The Statesman,** 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N., M.D., B.S.(Lond);D.P.H. 
(Eng.) ; D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.); M.B.,B.S. 
(Bombay); Surgeon in charge, Goculdas 
Tejpal HospitaU b. 22 Aug. 1893. Educ. : 
at Cathedral and New Hi^ Schools, Elphin- 
stone and Grant Medical College, Bombay; 
Univ. Coll, and Hospital, London. Cimical 
Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay; 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay, 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London, Tuberculosis Medical Officer, Boros 
of Stoke Newington, Hackney and Poplar 
London; Medical Rsferee, London. War 
Pensiona Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
CUlOii^ University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, Cl* T. Hospital, Bombay. Publications : 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Addrese : Alice Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Port, Bombay. 

MOOS, Nanabhov a. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.R.S. (Edin.), Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct, 
1859. m. Bai Jeeloobal y. d. of Byramjee 
Jeeje^hoy, Esq. Educ.: Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
laphinstone Coll., Bombay ;^for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency; 
from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombay ana 
Allhag Observatories; Syndic and Dean in 


Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
the Northern Universities, Bombay, Punjab 
and Delhi on the Council of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, of the Bombay 
University on the Advisory Committee of the 
Coll, of Engineering, Poona ; Advisory 
Committe of the Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay; Board (ff Trustees of the Prince of 
Wales Museum,Bombay and Board of Trustees 
Victoria Techraical Institute. Publications: 
Papers in Royal Society, Edinburgh and Pub- 
cations in the senes, Bombay Observatory’s 
Publications 1896-1920. Bombay Magnetic 
Data and Discussion 1846-1915. Vols. 1. and 
11. Address : GowaliaTank Road, Bombay. 
MORENO, H.W.B., Dr., M.L.C., M.R.A.S. (Lon- 
don) b. 1875. Educ at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century , 
Jleview, a weekly British Indian Recorder, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University ; Hon. Magte., 
Sealdah, Calcutta, elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council representing Anglo-Indian 
community in Bengal. Publications’ “ History 
of the Bengali Newspapers,, ’’ “ Sohrab and 
Rustum ” “Story of the Rings, etc. Address : 
85, 2 Wellesley Square Street, Calcutta. 

MORShbad, Leonard Frederick, C.S.I. 
(1924),I.C.S., Board of Revenue, Bihar and 
Orissa, b 5 Sep. 1868. m. Sybil May, d. of 
Archibald Hills, Esq. Educ : Winchester and 
Baliiol. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1889 ; 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 1902 ; 
Inspector-General of Police, Bengal and 
Behar and Orissa, 1908-12 ; Commissioner, 
Board of Revenue, 1919 to 1923. 

MOTI CHAND, The Hon. Raja, C.I.E. (1916) 
Banker, Landlord and Millowner. b. 2nd Aug. 
1876. Educ.: privately. First Non-Official 
Chairman, Benares Municipal Board; 
Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd.; Chairman oi 
Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.; Chairman, 
Benares Industries, Ltd., Member, U.P. 
Legislative Council from 1913-1920; Memler, 
Council of State since 1920; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the Court and the Ccuncli of 
the Benares Hindu University ; Chairman of 
numerous local bodies, educational, industrial 
and social. Director of the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore, and Member, 
U. P. Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Address : Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 
MOZOOMDAR, Rai Jadunath BAHADTTB, 
Vedanta Vachaspatl, M.A., B.L., £aiser-i- 
Hlnd (1915). C.T.E. (1921). M.L.A. , Advocate, 
and Landholder, b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimatl 
Saratkumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Cffiaran 
Sarkar. Educ.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free (ffiurch Coll., Calcutta. I^fessor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; editor. Tribune, 
Lahore; Secry., Finance Dept., Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publications : Amitvar 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali ; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali: Religlou 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works; editor, Bindu 
Patrika. Address : Jessore, Bengal. 
MUDDIMAN, Sm Alexander Philliw.K.C.S.L 
(1926). Kt. (1922) ; C. S. I. (P&20), C. I. B. 
Home Member, Governor-General’s Executive 
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Council since March 1924. b, 14 Feb. 1875. 
Educ, : Wimbome Sch. Ent. l.C.S , 1897 ; 
served in Beliar and Bengal, in various 
capacities. By. 8ec., Govt, of iiulla Leg. 
Dept., 1910-15, Sec. to Govt, of India Leg. 
Dept., 1915-20. President, Council of State, 
1920-1924. Addrehs Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, SaiyBD, B. A. 
Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1920), 6. 1878. m. Mahmudetun Nesa Bibl, 
d. of late Gbaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murshidabad) 1887. Educ. : Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coll. & Bipon Coll., Hon. Magte.. 
Bampurbet, 1896; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Meherpur 
Municipality ; apptd. Sub. Deputy Collr. 
and Magte., 1906 and 3ub-Divl. Oflftcer, 
Begusarai Dt., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt. Settlement OflRcer, 
Bhabna (Shahabad) Designed 1917. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIB, Khan Sa- 
HEB Mahlvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. 
6. 26th Dec. 1867. Educ.: Government College, 
Jubbulj^re, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh. Was for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
hindra High School, Tikamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be- 
rar); Official Deceiver (1917) , Hon. Secry., 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
Address : Amraoti Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD MUKABRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), h, 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late 
Lahafat Ali Khan, 2nd marriage, d. of Kao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Kliairi Dist., Sharan- 
pore. Chief of Saadabad. Educ.: Maharaja's 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh; 
Publications : Sada-l-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Buie. Address: Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIB, Wingate Wkmyss, Lieut-Col. c B E, 
(1926). M. V 0. (1923), O.B E (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 , Comptroller, 
Viceregal Household, b. 12th June 1879. 
Educ. Hailey bury College and the B.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Was on the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs (I. A.). Address Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-law 
Member, U. P. Legis. Council, h, Oct* 1890. 
Educ : at Pauri and Almora, in colleges at 
Allahabad, Benares and Calcutta, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, Hist Honrs. 1917. Called to 
Bar, Gftys Inn, 1918. Married in England; 
returned to India, 1919 ; enrolled Advocate, 
Allahabad High Court ; elected to U. P. 
Legis. Council for Garhaual, 1923. Writes 
to Hindi and English periodical papers. 
Belongs to Swaraj Party. Address : 
Pehta Dun, Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal, U. P, 

MUEHSBJEE, Babtt Jogendra Nath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
b , 2314 Juno 1861. m. d . of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatt^ee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. J^uc,: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Patha^ala, 


Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Pumea 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commissioner 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality; an(?t 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years ; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes'* 
sors, Criminal li&w in that Coll., 1918-19. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Address: 17, Pran Kissen Mookerjee Boad, 
Tallah, Calcutta. 

MULLA, Dinshah Fabdunji, M.A., LL.B., ex- 
Judge of the Bombay Hl^ Court. 6. April 
1868. m. Jerbai, d. of F. F, Karaka of Bom- 
bay. Educ.: at Sir Jamsetji Jljibhoy School 
and Elphinstono College, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Late Presi- 
dent, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919*« 
1921. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure ; Principles of Hindu 
Law; Principles of Mahomedan Law; Joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla’s Indian Con- 
tract Act. Address : 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 
bay. 

MULLAN,.1AL PHIROZSHAH, M.A., F.L.S., 

F Z 8 , t’.E.S. , Pi of of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavier’s Cbllegc. b. 
26 March 1884 Educ St Xavici’s College, 
Bombay J'rofeHsor, Examiner, XJnivc'rsity of 
Bombay. Publications “ Aniihal Types for 
College Students ” Address : “ Vakil Terrace ” 
Lainington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLIOK, Sir Basanta Kumar, Kt. (1920); 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1916. 
Educ.: Univ. Col. Sch.; King’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1387; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913; Puisne Judge, 
1915, Ag. Chief Ju&tice^925. Address: 
Bankixiore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
C.B.B., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State; b. 4 Nov. 1851; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab's House, Jaipur. 

MUNMOHANDAS RAMJI, The HOxV. Mr., 
J. P., Merchant and Mlllowner and Member, 
Coimcil of State. Educ.: Bombay High School. 
Represented Indian commercial community 
in the old Bombay Legis. Council from 
1910 to 1920 ; served on the Municipal Cor- 
poration for 18 years ; elected President of 
the Corporation for 1912-13 ; served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay Millowners' Association and Bombay 
Native Piecegoods Merchants’ Association 
for more than 25 years ; was President of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and 
again in 1924 and of the Bombay Millowners* 
Association in 1909 ; served several periods 
on the Board of the Bombay Port Trust ; 
was a member for a number of years of the 
Board of Trustees of V.J. Technical Institute* 
of the Advisory Committee to tlie Director of 
Industries ; and of the Advisory Board Jo the 
Development Department ; is at preSent a 
member of tlie Advisory Committee of the 
B. B. & C. *1. Railway. Represented Indian 
Mercliants* Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 ; served on the Braitdi- 
waite Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
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tee, Bailway B.igk Kote Cioinmittee, and 
Income*Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1926 and re-elected in 
November 1925. Address: Bidge Boad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MUB3H1DABAD, NaWAB BahaduB of, 
K:.0.S.I., K.O.V.O., The Hon. Ihtlsham-ul- 
Kulk, Bais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, N&wab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef All Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahsbut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7 Jan. 1876 ; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Edvc.: in India, under 
p^yate tutors and in Ehgiand, at Sherborne, 
Bugby, and Oxford; has six times been 
Hem. of Bengal Leg. Council. Address : 
The palace, Murshidabad. 

MUBTBIE, Datid Jambs, O.B.E., I.S.O.; 
By. Dir.-Gen., Post Oflaces, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b, 18 Deo. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address: ** Looland,*’ 8a., Cunning- 
ham Boad, Bangalore. 

HUT ALIK, Vishnu Narayan alids Annasaheb, 
B.A., Sardar of the Deccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamldar; Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b, 6 Sept. 1879. m. S. Kamabaisaheb, d. of 
Mr. K, Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ. : at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars* Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years ; Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member, of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-20 to repre- 
sent Legls. Assemi^ly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the Ist Provlnelai C^onfee. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars 1926 and President 
Provincial Postal Contee. 1926, Publications : 
Currency System of India In Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 

MUTHIAHCHETTIAR, SIR M. Ct., Kt. 1922. 
Banker and Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b, 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanai. Educ.: 
Maharaja’s CoUege. Pudukottai. President, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Chairman, 
BCadrag Stock Exchange ; Director of Indian 
Bank, Ltd., Madras; Trustee, Madras Port 
Trust ; Trustee, Pachaippa’s Educational 
Charities; Member, Advisory Board, South 
Indian Railway Co., Ltd., Sheriff of Madras, 
1921 and 1922; Presdt.. United India Life 
Assurance Co. ; was Member of Madras Legis. 
Council for a period before the Reform^ 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Council : now a member, Legis. Assembly. 
Pvblifioitons : Author of the Chapter on 
'Indigenous Banking” in Dr. Khan's book. 
Address : ” Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras. 
MViOBE, H. H. Thb Mahabaja of, Col. Sib 
Shbi Ebisbnabaja Wapitab Bahadur, g.c. 
SJi.; G.B.E. b. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1896. 
Invested with full ruling powers by Lord 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1902 ; present at Delhi 
Durbar, 1903. Area of State is*^9^444 square 
miles, and Its population is nearly 6,000,000. 
Address : The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore : 
Peril Hill, NilgirlB. 


MYSORE, YuvABAJA OF, Sir Sri Kanthibaya 
Nabasimhabaja Waditab Bahadur, G.G.I.E., 
Extraordinary Member of Council in 
Mysore ; b, 6 June 1888 ; y. s. of late Maharaja 
Sri Chamarajendra Wadiysr Bahadur. Takes 
keen interest in welfare of ^ople and in all 
matters of education, health, and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Maharaja Sri Bipudaman Singhji 
Malavendba, Bahadur op, P.B.G.3., 
M.B.A.S. ; 6. 14 March 1883 ; s. 1911. Educ.: 
privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy's Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confee., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 
panied by Maharani, 1911 ; made handsome 
contributions towards various War Funds 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
Hospital Ship for Mesopotamia. Abdicated, 
1923. 

NAG, Giris Chandra, Bai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L. 
b. 14 Feb. 1864. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Ral Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Bavenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892 ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publicaions : ** Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Baksbi Tazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Baja Jadubind Singh, Baja of; 
b. 30 Dec. 1855 ; s. 1874 ; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nine centuries ; State has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84,097; salute 9 guns. Address* Nagod, Baghel- 
khand. 

NAGPUR, Bishop of, since 1903, Bight Bev. 
Eyre Chatterton, D.D., F.R.G.S.; 6. 22 
July 1863 ; m. 1010 Lilian Agnes Haig, 2nd 
d. of Henry Alexander Haig, 43, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Educ. : Haileybury ; Dublin 
Univ. ; ordained, 1887. Head of Dublin 
University Mission, Chota Nagpur. 1891-1900. 
Publications : The Story of 50 years Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (S.P.C.K.), 1900 : The 
story of Gondwana (Isaac Pitman A Co.), 
1910 ; with the Troops in Mesopotamia, 
1916 ; Mesopotamia Revisited, 1917 ; The 
History of the Church of England in India 
Since the early days of the East India 
Company. (8.P.C.K.) 1924. Address: Bi- 
8hop*8 I^ge, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAGPUR, B. C. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sabojini, MRS., Fellow of Boy. Soo. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of e poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated Into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare ol 
Indian students. Address: Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

NAIR, Mannath Erishnan. Dewan Bahadur 

r l5} ; Member, Madras Legislative Council. 

August 1870. Bdue. : Alathur ; Calicut, 
and Cnristian College and Law College> 
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Madras. Vakll> Calisut Bar, Ch. Justice, 
Travancore High Court, for four years. 
Dewan, Travancore, May 1914 to July 1020. 
Addretf : Paigbat, Malabar District. 

NAIE, »€€ Sankaran Nair. 


Berhampore Municipality; Hon. Magte., 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Lealalative 
Council (1924). Address : ** Raibari,*' 

Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper Circular Road; 
Calcutta. 


NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH Kudali Thazhath NANJUNDAYYA, H. Yelpanttrit CIE 

^ Wesleyan Mfasloi 


b Dec. 1888. w. Kalliat M^^vi^Amma. d 0ch., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Omrt Univ. (Fellow, 1895). Bnt. service of Mysore 

Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, Govt.. 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore 

Telllchen-y and Madras 1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 

Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Caiancellor. Mysore 

estate after the death Univ. Address : Malles varam. Bangalore, 

of his brother In 1912; in 1914 was elected ® 

to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 NARIMAN, Sm TEMFUl Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C 
to the Malabar District Board of which he P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 


continues to be a member. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Agrees : Panoor, via Mahe, N. Malabar. 


Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surg^ns; b. Navsari, 8rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.(3. ; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
NANAVATTY, Dr. Byramji Hormasji, p.r.c.s. Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 

Ed. F.C.P.S., LM. & S. (Hon.) ; Khan Baha- of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 

dur (1910); C I.E., June (1925); Consulting Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 

Surgeon and Physician. Specialist in Eye Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay 

Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Medical Council, 1913. Address : Bombay. 

Moorflelds, London; h. December 1862, m. wA-oaTTwr/i *T>rr ^ 

daughter of the late Mr. M. N. Nanavatty Huzur 


(Treasury Officer, Surat) and cousin of Mr Sahib Bahadxtr, 6. 31 

M. Nanavatty, T.C.S. Educ. Ahmedabad and September 1909 : belongs to Paramar or 
Bombay and later on in London and Edln- Ponwar branch of Agni^l Rajputs ; s. 1924. 
burgh; Held for many years the posts of Nawc. ; Mayo College, Ajmer ; State is 734 sq. 
Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) and operative extent, and has population of 

and midwifery in one of the provincial medi- ®^8eut Her 

cal schools of the Bombay Presidency. Was S ^ jjj Shiv Kunwer Sahiba, 

subsequently appointed Civil Surgeon, Surat. D.B.E. : Narsingarh, C. I. 


in 1897 and is now also an ordinary Fellow. 
Was for many years Examiner in Surgery 
and Midwifery in the L. M. & S., and M.B., 
B.S., Examinations of the Bombay University, 
and also in the L.C.P.8., and M.C P.S. exami- 
nations of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Bombay. A Municipal Councillor 
of over 20 years standing and Chairman, Sani- 
tary Committee. Was awarded by Govern- 
ment a gold medal for services rendered 
during the Ahmedabad riots of 1919. Public 
cations: “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine,” 
**On Different Methods of Cataract Extrac- 
tion,” “ Ursemia following on Catheterism,” 
Glioma Retinae etc. Address : Ahmedabad,” 


versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian DaUv 
Mail and The Indian Social Reformer , Bom- 
bay; 6. 24th Sept. 1868. .Educ..* 8t. Peter's 
H.S., Tanjore ; Pres. Ceil., Madres; Govt. 
Coll., Eumbakonam ; and Law C^ll., Madras. 
Headmaster, Aryan H. 8., Triplicane, 
Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, Madras; 
Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confee., Kumool, 
1911 ; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. Confee., 
Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore Civic and 
Social Progress Conference, 1921, and Presi- 
dent, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad, 
1921; General Secretary, Indian National 
Social Conference, 1923-24. Publications : 
Presidential addresses at above conferences ; 
Report of Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1911. Address: The Indian Social Before 
mer Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tata's Bun- 
galow, Khar Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


NANDY, Maharaja Sir Mawnpra Char- 
PKA, K.CJ.B. Maharaja oj Kaalmbaiar, “S? 

Bengal, b. 1860. Some time Member, Bengal Boad, Bandra, Bombay. 

Legis. Council, Imp. Legis. Council and NATESAN, The Hon. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Council of State ; CJhairman, Dist. Board, Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Murshldabad, Hon. Fellow, Calcutta Univ. Review; Member, Council of State. 6. 25th 


Kasimbazar, Bengal ; or 302, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


and l^e Member, Hindu Univ., Benares ; August 1874. Educ. : High School, Kum- 

Fntron of several Clubs, Associations and bakonam ; St. Joseph's Swool, Trichinopolir; 

Institutions in Bengal. Address: Rajbari, H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency Gouege, 

Kasimbazar, Bengal ; or 302, Upper Circular Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 

Road, Calcutta. Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 

^ takon a leading part In CongTess work. Jolncd 

Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
M.A. (1920), «. and X. of Maharaja grManindra Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 

Nandy, Bahadw, K.C J.E., of Kasimbazar, Liberal Federation of India, 1922. IktHica* 

l®l^s®co5?B'ajkumari, lions: chiefly patriotic literature anosM- 


NANDY Maharaj-Kumar Sris Chandra, Moderate 

M. A. (1920), 8. and x. of Maharaja Sir Manindra Liberal I 

Nandy, Bahadur, K.C.T.E., of Kasimbazar, Liberal I 

Bengal. 5.1897:7n. 1917 second Rajkumari, tions: ch 

d. of Hon. Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Digha- ohes, etc 

petia. Educ. : Berhanmore Coll., Bengal, Wants.” 

and Fresidf^ncy Coll,, Calcutta; Chairman, Address: 


ohes, etc., ^f*nublio men, ** Wlmt India 
Wants,” ” Autonomy within the Empire." 
Address : George Town, Madras. 
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NATHUBHAI* Tribhoyanpas ManbaIiDAS, 
J.P.; Hon. Mftg. and Fellow ot Unlv., Bombay; 
Sbiethor Head of Eapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 26 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ.: 
8t. Xavier’s Coll , Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Eoad, Bombay. 

HAWAB 8 ALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 13 
June 1889. Edtic.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWanagar, H. H. Maharaja Jam Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I. 
Hon, Lt.-Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872; Educ: Baikumar Coll., 
Rajkot; Trinity Coil., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year ; head of Sussex 
averagesv 1895-1902 ; champion batsman for 
all England in 1890 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 69 91 ; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98; served European War, 1914-15. 
Address: Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NEEDHAM, Brevlt-Colonel Richard 
Arthur, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P; 
(Edinburgh); D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1919), 
h. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom ; on special duty, 
Railway Road. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

NEHRU, Pandit Motilal, Member, Legis. 
Assembly for The Seven Cities of U.P. b. May 
1861. President, U.P. Provincial Co^rerente 
1907 ; Member, U.P. Legis. Council ; Founded 
The Independent^ 1919 ; Presdt., Indian Na- 
tional Congress 1919 ; suspended practice at the 
Bar in pursuance of non-co-operation resolu- 
tion, 1920 ; imprisoned for six months, 1921-22. 
Address : Anand Bliawan, Allahabad. 
NEHRU, Pandit Shamlai, M.L.A., Journalist. 
5. 16 June 1879. m. Oma, d. of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukku. Educ.: at Allahabad. Member, 
All-India Congress Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee (J. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board - Chairman, Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
. Trust; Member, Khilafat Committee ; Member, 
. Lpgis. Assembly; six months’ imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication : Founder of The Democrat ” 
newspaper of Allahabad. Address : Allahabad, 

^ U.P. 

NEILSDN,' William Hardcastle, O.B.E. 

(1919), V.D., J.P., M.A., M.A.I., Chairman, 

. Bombay Port Trust, b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; m. 

]|thel Maud, only d. of the late Frank 
5 Phillips of Plymouth. ; Mr. Strangway 's 
School, Dublin ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
• Aostt. Engineer, Keyham Dockyard Exten- 
' eion, Devonport, 1900 v Asst. Engineer, 
' Oah^tta Port Commissioners, 1905 ; Port 
' - Engineer, Chittagong Port Commissioners, 
' ' 1907; Chief Engineer, Kal*achi Port Trust, 
' 1916 ; Chief Engineer, Bombay Por^ Trust, 
1922 ; Chairman,. Bombay Port Trust, 1923 ; 


Controller of Munitions, Karachi Circle, 1917 ; 
Lt.-Col., Bombay Battalion, A. F. I., MBmher, 
Inst. Civil Engrs., Inst. Mech. Engrs., 
American Soc. C.E., President, Inst.. 
Engrs. (ludiaL Publications: Report on 
Grain Elevators in Canada and Unit^' States. 
Address : Bombay Port Trust. 

NEOGY, KsHiTiSH Chandra, M.L.A. (non- 
Mahomedan Electorate, Dacca DIvn., B. 
Bengal).VaklI, High Court, Calcutta. Journa- 
list. b. 1888. Educ. : Presy. Coll., Calcutta. 
Dacca Coll., m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some 
time a member of the All-India Council of 
the Nat. Lib. Fedn. ; Elected Member of the 
Dacca Unfv. Court, 1921-24. Address : 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Warl, Dacca; and 
84-1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

NEPAL, His Highness Projjwala-Nepaea 
Tabadhisha maharaja^ Chandra Shum 
Shere Juno Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., (Hon., 
1908), G.C.S.r., (Hon., 1905), G.C.M.G. 
(1919), G.C.V.O., (1911). D.CL., (Hon., 

Oxford, 1908) F.R O.S., (Hon., 1912), Thong- 
li u Pimma-K okang- W ang- Sy an , ( Chinese , 

1902), Grand Ofliccr de la Leglond’Honneur 
(1924), Prime Minister, Marshal and 
Supreme Commandcr-in-Chief. b 8th July, 
1863. m. Ist, 1878 ShriBada-MaharaniChandra 
Ijoka Bhakta Laksmi Devi, (Born, 1867) of a 
high Thakuri Kshatiiya tamily of Nepal; 
died 1905 ; 2nd. 1905 Shri Bada-Maharani 
Balakumari Devi (Born 1888) ; eldest daughter 
of Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a high Thakuri 
Kshatriya in the country. Educ. : Durbar 
High School, Katmandu, and is an alumni of 
the (Calcutta University. Entered Army as a 
(Monel, became Major-General in the Nepal 
Army, 1882 ; General Commanding Southern 
Division, 1887 ; Senior Commanding General 
(Western Command), Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and in Charge of the Foreign Office of 
Nepal, 1887-1901 ; Appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nepalese Army March 1901; Became 
Maharaja Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-in- Chief of Nepal, June, 1901 ; 
Honorary General in the British Army, 1919. 
Honorary (Jolonel, 4th Gurkha Rifles, 1906 ; 
Has instituted the most Refulgent Order of 
the Star of Nepal and himself is Projjwala- 
Nepala-Taradhisha i.e., Grand Master of the 
most Refulgent Order, 1923 , Visited England, 
1908; Rendered magnificent help to Britain 
in men, money and materials during the war 
1914-18 ; Presented 31 Machine Guns to the 
Klng-Empcror on His Majesty’s birthday, 
1915 ; Substantial help to Britain during the 
Waziristan campaign and Third Kabul war, 
1917-18; Concluded and signed a new Treaty 
of Friendship between the Governments of 
Nepal and Great Britain, 1923 ; Has effected 
decided administrative and other improvements 
in the country and has abolished slavery throu- 
ghout the Kingdom after liberating 60,000 
slaves at a cost of Rs. 36,00,000, 1924-26. 
Publications : — Has translated sevei^ military 
books into Nepalese. Address : Singha Durbar, 
Katmandu. 

I NEVILL, henry Rivers, B.A. ; O.B.E. (1919) 
V.D. (1920); C.LB. a921), Offg. Com- 
missioner, Jhansi Division. 6. 24th May 

> 1876. m. Euphan. d. of T. Maxwell, Esq., of 
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Irvine, Ayrshire, JSdiic. : Charterhouse, 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 189^9 ; posted to U.P. Commanded 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C,-in-C., Nov. 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. R. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 ; Director of Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923 , Publicatwm : 
Dist. Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address : Agra . 

NEWBOULD, Hon. Sir Babington Bennett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 1867. Edvc, . 
Bedford Sch. : Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. I.C S., 1885. Address: Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

NICHOLSON, SIR Frederick Axjgustd?, 
K.C.S.!. (1925); ; K.C.I E. (190.3) ; C I E. 
(1899) ; Kaisar-l-Hind Medal, First Class, 
Ist Jan. 1917. b. 1846. w. 1875, 
Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Rev. J 
Lechler, three s. Educ.' Royal Mimical 
College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Se^^ ice, 1809 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-0*2 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ries Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 
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103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18: In- 
dian Agricultural Service: Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924; Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress. Pubheatwm: numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address: The Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore. ^ 

NORTON, Eardlbt, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn). 6. 19 Feb. 1852. Called 1876. Bdue : 
Rugby Sch. ; Merton Coil., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad- 
ras (1879). Address: Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 


NOVCE, Frank, I.C.S., C.8.T. (1924), C.B.E. 
(1919) ; President, Indian Tariff Board, 
(Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 1926. 
b. 4 June 1878. Bduc. : Salisbury Sch, and 
St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge, m. Ehld, 
d. of W. M. Kirkiis of Liverpool. Entered 
ICS, 1902. Served in Madras. Under-Sec. 
to Govt, of India, Revenue and Agricultural 
Dept., 1912-16 ; Sec., Indian Cotton CJora- 
mittee, 1917d8 ; Controller of Cotton Cloth 
1918-19 ; Vice-President and subsequently 
President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919*20 ; 
Member, Burma Land Revenue Committee, 
1920-21 ; Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London, 1922-23. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, Development Department, 

1923- 24. President, Indian Coal Committee, 

1924- 25. Publimtions : England, India and 
Afghanistan (1002). Address: Madras Club, 
Madras. 


NIHAL SINGH, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionaiy. Cha whan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth. &. 15 Feb. 1852. 
m, 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chqndi Bais of Baiswara, three «. three d. 
Educ.: Govt. H. 8., Lakhimpur ; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow, ordained, 1891; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints' Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Publications : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudli ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll*. 
Bombay, b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880. w. 
1909 Marcraret Elizabeth Murray. Educ.: 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address : 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORRiS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London) . 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Professor of 
Biodicmistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 0 . 24 October 1887. m. Dorothy, 
only d. of Robert and Myriam Harrop, 
Manchester. Educ.: Ripon Grammar School 
and Univ. of Manchester Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological CJheinist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain ThA.R.O. attached 


NUNAN, William, B.A., T C.D. (1902), M.B. 
B.Ch., T.C.D (1905), M.D. (1906), Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 
b. 26 Jan. 1880. m. Jeanm Honorlne Thibault 
do Chanvalon, Paris. Educ.: Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare; University of I'ublin; Tri- 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914; Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay ; Prof, of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
PuMication,: Lectures in Medical Jurispru- 
dence : Address.: Dougall House, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

OLDFIELD, HON. JUSTICE FRANCIS DU PRB, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H. C., since 1919. 
t, 30 June 1869. Edue.: Marlborou^ ; Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge; Fellow, Madras Univ., 1916. 
Ent. I.O.a., 1890. Address: Rutland Gate, 
Madras. 

ORCHHA, H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundbl- 
EHAND, Maharaja Mahindra Sawai, Sir 
Pratap Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I. b. 1854. s. brother 1874. State 
has area of 2,080 sq. miles and population 
of over 300,000. Address : ^nkamgarb, 
Bundelkhand. 

PADDISON, Sir George Frederick, JkI.A. 
(Oxon.), C.S.I. (1923), K.B.E. (1926), <X>m- 
missioner of Labour, b. 1873, m. Miss E. L. 
Roberts. Educ.: at Richmond School^ York- 
shire and Queen’s College, Oxford. Special 
Asstt. Agentf Vizagapatam ; Special Settle- 
ment Officer ; Secretary and Member of the 
Forest Committee ; Collector of Madura; Com- 
missioner of Revenue Settlement; Labour 
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Commissioner; Member, Leg. Assembly and 
Leader of Indian deputation to South Africa 
(1926). Address: Madras Club. 

I’AGB, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, K.C. 

(1922) ; Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1923. 
• b, 1876 ; o. surv. s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d. 
Vi B. Symes Thomson, M.D,, F.R.C.P. 
Edtic. : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 
Law, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910 ; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., B.N.V.B. 
1916; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery; 
Captain, 1917. Publications : Licencing Bill, 
is It Just V 1908 ; Shops Act (joint author), 
1911 ; I.«gal Problems of the Empire in 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914 ; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cri^et and football elevens and fives player, 
Addtess : High Court, Calcutta, 

PAKKNHAM-WALSn, Rt. Rev. Herbert, 
D.t>, (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cuttti. 6. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenhara Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory and Clara Jane Ridley 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Hayes. Educ.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenliead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, CJhhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903 ; Principal, 8. P. 

G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Dead 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
19(07-14; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub- 
lications: St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems ; Nlsbet/ ' Altar and Table (8.P.C.K.) ; 
B%olution and Christianity (n.L.S.) : Com- 
mentary on St. John's Ep. (S.P,C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman's) and Divine Hoaling (S.P.C.K.) 
Address : Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

PALANPUR, Nawab Captain H. H. Zubda- 

TUL-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN TALET 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, K.C.T.E. 
(1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). 6. July 7. 1883. 

State has area of 1,750 sq. miles and popuia- 
tlOT of over 230,694. Address : Palanpim. 
PAL, BiPiN Chandra, Journalist, b. 7 Nov. 
1858. Eduo.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub- Editor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84; 
Bub^Edltor. “Tribune”, 1887-88 ; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library, 
1890-92 ; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-98 ; visited England and America ; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary; started 
“New India/* 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram**; convicted in 1907 to simple 
Imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court ; left for England 1908 where he started 
•^Swaraj’* (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
forune month on a charge of sedition ; start- 
ed “ The Hindu Review *’ ia 1912. Address : 
Calcutta. 

PALMER, Rt. Ret. B. J. ; see Bombay, Bishop 

of. 


PANANDIKAR, SatyASHRAYA GOPAI, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D. Sc. (Econ, London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 6. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d, of S, A. Sabins, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). PubliccUions: 
Economic Consequences of the War for India ; 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta. 
Address ; Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE, Hugh Raherb, B.A., Bar- 
rister, Standing Counsel, Bengal, b, Oct. 
2, 1885. Educy. Winchester Coll., and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910. 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Cant., 
1918 ; mentioned in despatches by Field 
Marshal Lord Allcnby ; served in France 
and Palestine. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 
London. 

PANN A, H. H. Mahendra Maharaja Yadtbn- 
DRA Singh op; K.C.I.E. (1922). 6. 1893. 
8, cousin on his deposition, 1902. m. 1912, 
Knnvari Shri Mannar Kunvarba, o. d. of 
Maharajah of Bhavnagai State. Has area of 
2,696 sq. miles and population of about 
200,000. Address: Panna, Bandelkhand. 

PARANJPYE, Gopad Ramchandra, M. Sc., 
A.I.I.Sc., Professor of Physics, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay, b. 30 January 
1893 . m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. Educ. : Poona, 
Heidelberg and Berlin, ^mbay University 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for three 
years ; then for some time Assistant in the 
Physical Chemistry Department of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, sincq 1920 ; 
Professor of Physics at the Royal Institute 
of Science, Bombay. Publications : Papers on 
“The Cathode fall in several gases Helium 
Neon, etc.”; “Vapour pressures of concen- 
trated solutions;’* “Elastic constants of 
certain materials ” ; “ Use of neon lan^ for 
intermittent Illumination”. Address.: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay, 

PARANJPYE, BiGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR., 
M.A, (Cantab.); B.Sc. (Bombay): D.Sc. 
(Calcutta). Member, India Council (1927), 
b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ. : Maratha 

H. S , Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., Poona ; 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; Paris 
and Gottingen ; First in all Univ. exams, 
in India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899 ; Princ. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, ‘'1902-24 ; 
has taken prominent part in all social, politi- 
cal and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indlau Women’s 
Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23, 1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Coinmit^e, 1 924-25 ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ, 
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in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; resigned 
on appointment to India Office. Publicaiions : 
Short Lives ol Gokhale and Karve. Address : 
Indii Office, Whitehall, London. 

PARTAB BAHADUE ?ING,Eaja, Talttqdak 
OF Eila Pabtaboabb, Hon. MagiS' 

trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council ; 
b. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PAETABGAEH, H. H. SiB EaqHUNATH SINQH 
Bahadub, Mahabawat op; K.C.I.E. b. 
1869. s. 1890. State has area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 15 
guns. Address : Partabgarh, Bajputana. 

PA8COE, Edwin Hall, M.A., So.D. (Cantab.), 
D.So. (London), F.G.S., Director, Geo- 
logical Survey of India since 1921 ; Editor, 
Memoirs and Eecords of the Geological Survey 
of India ; Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, President in 1924 ; Treasurer and 
Editor of Transactions before and since 
President of the Governing Body, Indian 
School of Mining and Geology ; Corresponding 
Member, Imperial Mineral Kesouices Bureau ; 
Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta, b. 17 Feb. 
1878. w. Mia, d. of James MacLean of Beauly, 
Inverness. Educ.: King’s College and Univ. 
College London ; St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Foundation Scholai), Joined Geolori- 
cal Survey, 1905 ; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905 ; Survey of Burma Oil- 
fields, 1905-09 ; accompanied Makwari Puni- 
tive Expedition, Naga Hills, 1910 ; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Persia. 
1913 ; Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14 ; Punlab and N. 
W. Frontier, 1914-15 , Commsn. as 2nd-Lt. 
in I.A.E.O., 1915.; on Active Service, Mesopota- 
mia, 1916-17 ; promoted to Super intendent. 
Geological Survey of India, 1917 ; on Depu- 
tation to Mesopotamia, 1918-19. PMwatwns : 
The Oilfields oi Biimia ; The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal ; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum and 
several shorter papers in the Records ; Geo- 
logical Suiwey of India and elsewhere. 
Addres ?, ; Geological survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

PATIALA, Major- Gbnebal His Highness 
Fabzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-I nglish ia 
Mansdb-i-Zaman Amir-ul-Dmba maharaja 
Dhibaj Raj Rajeshwab Shri Maharaja- 
i-Rajoan Bhupinder Singh Mohindeb 
Bahadur, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.S.I.* 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.C., P.R.Q.S., 
F.Z.S., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A.. F.R.C.I., 

F.R.H.S. b. Oct. 1891. The premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab ; is one of the Ruling 
Princes gf India ; a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber, 
(Narendra Mandal); Chancellor of the Cham- 
ber of Princes, 1926 ; Commander-in-Chief, 
Patiala Forces; Hon. Major-General in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs ; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War, 1914, on the staff 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Af^an War> 1919, (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand Cross of the Older 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the Order 
ol the Crown of Roumania); represented 


India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918 ; represented Indian Princes 
on the League of Nations, 1925. Cr. G.C.IE., 
1911. G.B.E.. 1918, G.C.S.I., 1921, G.C.V.O., 
1922 ; A.D.C. to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, 1922. ; received the order of Grand 
Cross of St. Saviour of Greece (1926). Address: 
(Winter) Patiala; (Summer) Chail, Slim» 
Hills, Punjab, India. 

PATTANI, SIR Prabhashankab Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. b. 1862. Educ , : 
MorvI, Rajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant^ 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, STEWART BLACKELEY AGNEW, 
C.I.E.(1922), C.S.I (1927), Agent to Governor- 
General in Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Mcrwara. h 1872. m. Augusta Rachel. 
d of the late General Roberts. Educ. : Marl- 
borough Coll , R.M.C.S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Queen’s Royal Rcgt , 1892 ; 30th Dogras, 
1894; served in Waziristan Expedition, 1894-6; 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley, 1897-8 ; (Medals and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served in Political 
Department, Govt, of India, inN. W. Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajputana ; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt, of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. in Rajputana in 1925. Address: 
The Residency, Mount Abu. 

PAUL, Kanakarayan Tiruselvam, O. B. E. 
(1918), Nat. Sec., Y. M. 0. A. ol India; 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Educ, : 
Madras Christian College ; Law College ; Tea- 
chers’ College, m. Miss K. Naraslnga Rao. 
Teacher. Headmaster, College Lecturer, 
Municipal Commissioner •and Chairman; 
General Secretary, N.M S. of India ; Member, 
Fraser Commission on Village Education in 
India. Publications : “ Citizenship in Modem 
India. ” Adult Education “ An Urgent Need of 
Modem India ; ” Editor, Young Men of 
India. Address: 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

PEARS, Steuart Edmund, C.I.E. (1916), 
C.S.I. (1923), Resident in Mysore, b. 25 
Nov. 1876. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ,: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity HRll 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agent in Tochl.Kurram, 
Khyber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussoorie in 1920 ; 
Resident in ’Waziristan, 1922-24 ; Offg. A. 
G. G. in Baluchistan, May to October 1924 ; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925). Address : 
Bangalore, Southern India. 

PERCIVAL, Pmup Edward, B.A. (Oxon,), 
C.I.E. , I.C.S., Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 
,h. 11 Nov. 1872. m. Sylvia Baines, d, of 
the late Sir J. A. Baines, C.S.I. Educ.: Chaiter- 
house and Balliol College, Oxford. Served 
under the Government of Bombay as AsStt* 
Collr., Asstt. Judge, Under-Secretary, Jndi^ 
cial Dept., Registrar, Bombay High QpHit^ 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, Acting High Court 
Judge, and ReAembrancer of Legal Affain^ 
Address : Karachi. 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Gatho- 
lie Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1876. Joined Society 
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of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co. 
adjutbr Bishop, Dec. 1921, Address: 32, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

PEBINI, Et. Bbt. Path., 3.J., D.D., Bishop ot 
Calicut, since June 1923. o. Brandola, Italy. 
Jan. 1867. Ednc, .‘various Colleges of Society 

J f Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium, 
olned Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector and 
Pfin. of at. Aloysius Coll., Itfan galore, for six 
years* Bishop of Mangaiore, 1910-23. 
Address: Bishop's House, Calicut. 

PETIT, Sib Dinbhaw Manooejee, 2nd Baro- 
' net ; «. of late Framjce Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b, 7 June 1873. 

«. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framjl Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton mlllowner ; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; J. P. for 
Bombay ; a Delegate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay ; Pres, 
of Association for Ameiloiation of Poor 
Zoroastrlans in Persia ; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions In Bombay. 
m, Dhibai, d, of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
8rd Bart., and has issue. Address: Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PEl’IT, Jbhangir Bomanjee, Merchant and 
mlllowner. b. 21 Aug. 1879. m Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patuck, M.B.E. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver medallist. Edue. : Port High and St. 
Xavier's institutions. J.P., merchant, mill- 
owner and banker ; Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, Bombay Development 
Board and the Ind^astries Committee : Member 
of the Committees of the Bombay Millowners* 
Association (President, 1915-lC), Indian 
Merchants* Chamber (President, 1919-1920) 
and Indian Industrial Conference (Presi- 
dent, 1918); President, Bombay Textile 
Association; Vice-President, Bombay Presi- 
dency Assocn.; Trustee of Parsee Panchayat, 
Founder and Proprietor of The Indian Daily 
Mail; Founder and President of the B. D. 
Petit Parsi General Hospital, Indian Economic 
Society, Bombay Progressive Assocn , Bombay 
Symphony Orchestra, Tariff Reform League, 
landlords* Association and New High School 
for Girls (Bombay) ; Founder and Hon. Secy, 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
, tion and the Victoria Memorial School for the 
Blind ; Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1902-1022) : Member of Bombay 
Legis. Council (1921-1923), Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24), Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-1917), Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), and member of the Uni- 
versity Reforms Committee (1924). Address: 
kfouni Petit, Pedder Road, Cumbalia Hill, 
Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bevan, O.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Any widow 
o( jolm William Hensley,^ deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d, 
of Rev. Edwin Pope. Educ : Privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Avocate, 


Calcutta H. Court, 1892, ahd Of Chief CotiH, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : ** Report on 
Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department'* ; “ P.‘W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition). Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, David, C.I.E., C.V.O., O.B.E., 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Oo<^ernraent of India, 1924. 6. 1879. 
Educ.: Aberdeen Unlv. Eut. Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D.. Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915 ; on 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R. Commn. on Public Services, 1923. Address: 
C/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

PlYARB LAL, LAI A, M.L.A., Gold Medallist 
in Law (1880), Punjab Univ., Vakil, High 
Court, b. 21 Aug. 1858. Educ. : Delhi Govt. 
College ; Lahore Govt. College. President, 
Delhi Bar Association. Had been a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi; Hon. 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, Hindu College, 
DeDii ; Member, Executive Council, Delhi 
Univ.; represented Delhi province in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Address: Chandiii Chowk, Delhi. 

POCHKHANAWALA, SORAB.n Nusserwanji 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910, Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b 9 Aug. 1881. w. 
Bai Sakerbai Ruttonji. Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and aft'' serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years ; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
m 1921. Address," New Worli Reclamation, 
Worli, Bombay. 

POSA, Maung, I.S.O. (1911), K.8.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul's 
R C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Oflacer.; 
Ningyai Column 11, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-1887 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan, 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901. 1908; 
List. Judge, 1916; Ofg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918 , Retired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address. : Thatcn. 

PRADHAN, Govind Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister of Excise and Forests, Government 
of Bombay, b. May 1874. m. Ramabai, d. 
of Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired Assistant 
Engineer. Educ. B. J. High School, Thana ; 
Elphinstone College ; and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Practised at Thana ; became 
Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 ; resigned 
in 1920; for 20 years a member of Thana 
Municipality, for several yews its Vice* 
President and for 7 years its elected President J 
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Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
8 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Dlst. Boy Stout Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad ; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 ; re-elected in 1926 by t he 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Distrl. ts 
Non-Mahomedan Bural Constituency and 
was appointed Minister of Forest and Excise 
on 20 Feb. 1927. Address : Balvant Bag, 
Thana, and “ Fintona ”, Karayan Dabholkar 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PKASAD, GANESH, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. ; M. L. 
C. (Allahabad University Constituency). 
Hardinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
In the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society , 
Piatron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
h. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ.: Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge ; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science. PuMicationt : 

Constitution of Matter and Analytical 
Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903); text- 
books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); "Mathe- 
matical l^search in the last twenty years” 
(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Bfothematical Physics ” 
(Calcutta, 1924) ; and many other original 
papers published in the mathematical and 
scientific Journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1000-1924. Address : 
2, Samavaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 

PBASAD, The Hon. Justiob Sib Jwala* 
B. A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1016 ; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b, 
1876. m. 1888, d. of Munshi Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Commis- 
eloner. Educ, : Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University ; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courts, Fellow of Patna University. 
Bai Saheb, 1914; Bai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. 
Chief Justice In 1924. Address: Patna. 

PEICE, Edwin Lesswake. B.A. (Oxon;, 
Bar.-at-Law, C.T.E., O.B.E, Merchant, French 
Consular Agent at Karachi since 1914. b. 8th 
July 1874. Member, Legislative Assembly. 
1920-21. Address: GblzrlKoad, 

Karachi 

PUDUKOTTAI, H. H. Baja Maktanda 
BHAntAVA TONDIMAN BAHADVB EAJA OF, 
G.C.I.E., b. 1876; s. grandfather, 1886, m. 
1916. State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,813 and had been rul^ by 
Tondiman dynasty from time Immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address: La Favorite, 
Cannes, A. M. France. 

PUDUMJEB, NowROJEB,l8t Class Saidar of 
Deccan, Bombay; C.I.B. b. 1841. Edw,: 
Poona Coli.'^ under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Legi Council; Promoter 


^d Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 

House. Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. Sir, Kt. 
(1923), C.I.B. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Offleial 

Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 

(Indian Commerce), Cotton MerchaqA* 

1. 80th May 1879; Educ.: Elph. ColL, 
Bombay. President, East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord Inchcape's 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor Im- 
perial Bank of India, Central Board. Member, 
Royal Commission on Indian CuiTeury and 
Finance (1926). Address: Malabar Castle, 
The Ridge, Bombay. 

PURVES, Robert Eqrrton, C.I.B. ; P. W. D., 
retired b. 1859. Educ. : Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton <k Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop op; see Benziger, Rt. Bev 
A. M. 

BADHANPUR. H. H. Mahomed Jalalvdbin- 
KHAN Baht, Bahadur, Nawab of. b, .ist 
April 1880 ; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll.. Rajkot. 3* brother, 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAFAEL, Henry, The Rev., S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) 
1915 ; D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor of 
Mathematics, St. Xavier’s College, b. 10th 
Novermber 1885 — Barcelona (Spain) Educ: 
University of Barcelona 190(bl904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913- 
1915, University of Barcelona 1915-1919. Assis- 
tant Professor (Govt. Service) Universi^ of 
Barcelona 1905-08: Joined the Society of Jesus 
on Ist October 1908. Priest on Slst July 1918. 
Director of the Magnetic Department — Obser- 
vatorio del Ebro (Toxtosa) Spain; Professor of 
Mathematics and MathematicalPhysics-Institu- 
te of Arts and Industries Madrid 1921-23; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College 
(1924). Puhlicatians : Doctoral Thesis* Solucion 
of generalizacion del Problema de Malfatti 
(1905) ; Several articles In the Spanish Mathe- 
matical Review ** Re vista Matematica ” ; 
Several articles in the Catalau Mathematical 
Review ” Arxiny del Institute de Ciencies ” ; 
Several articles in the Spanish Scientific 
“ Review Herica Eight lectures on Theory 
of Relativity In the Spanish Review ” Anales 
de la Socle-dad de Tugenieros del Instltuto 
de Madrid”. Address : St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., Kt. 
(1919) ; Judge, Madras High Court, sluee 
1908. b September, 1867. m. Nisar FattmU 
Begum. Eiue,% Government High School, 
Midnapore Presidency College, CaJentta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Tetn^),1890; 
‘sed as* Advocate, Calcutta ; PtMideacy 
tiate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
tisity, since 1908; Member of the K. 
CommlMlim on Public Services, 1913-15: 




officiated as Chief Jiistice, Madras, July- 
Ootoher 1916, and July to October 1919. 
Publication: ** Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.** Address : College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

BAHIMTOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

6. May 1862 ; was Mem. of Imp. Council ; 
"Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bombay ; President, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council (1923). Address : Pedder Boad, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

EAINY, SIR GEORGE, K C.I.E. (1925). C.S.I. 
(1921), C.I.E. (1918) ; President Tariff Board, 
since 1923. 6.11th Feb. 1875. Educ.: Edin- 
burgh Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1899 ; Under-Sec. to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industries Dept., 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19 ; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Beharand Orissa, 1919-23. 
Address : M. S. Club, Calcutta. 

EAJAEATHNA MUDALIYAR, Pakam, C.I.E., 
Diwan Bahadur ; served in Salt Dept, since 
1860; Insp.-Gen., Begistration, 1896; Mem. 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902. Address : 

Madras. 

BA3KOT, Thakur Saheb Lakhaji Bowaji, 
K, C.I.E. 6. 17th Dec. 1885. Educ, Raj- 
kumar Coll., Bajkot. State has area of 282 
sq. miles, and wpulation of 60,993. Salute 
of 9 guns. Address : Bajkot. 

BAJPIPLA, Captain His Highness Maharana 
Shri Vwaysinh, Maharaja op, K.c.s.I. 
(1925). b, 1890. s, to the gadi in 1915. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar Coll., Bajkot, ana 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 isaas. Address : Bajpipla, Bajpipla 
State. 

BA J WADE, Major-General Ganpatrao Ba- 

AHUNATH BAO BAJA,MaSHIR-I-KHAS BAHAPUR 
Savkat-Jung, O.B.E., A.D.C., Army 

Member, Gwalior Govt., and Inspector- 
General, Gwalior Army; Member of the 
Council of Begency; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency, b. Jan. 
1884. m. Dr. Miss Kagubai Joshi d of Sir 
Moropant Joshi of Nagpur. Educ.: Victoria 
College. Address: Gwalior. 

BAMAKBHAI, Sir Mahipatram Nilkant, 
Kt. (1927), B.A., LL.B., Bao Bahadur (1911), 
High Court Pleader, b. 13 March 1868. 
w. Vidyagauri, d. of Mr. Gopilal Mani- 
lal. Educ. : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad and 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. President, Ahme- 
daoad Municipality. Publications : Books on 
Gujarati Literature. Address : Bhadra, Ahme- 
dabad. 

EAMA EAYANKINGAE, Sri P., Baja Sir* 
Baja op Panagai, M.A., K.C.I.E. b. 1866* 
Educ.: Triplicane Hindu High School * 
Presidency College ; was nominated Fellow 
of the Madias University. Bepxesented 
Zemiidars of this Presidency in Imperial 
I^gis. Council from 1912-1916 was invited 
to imperial War Conference in 1918 ; again 
r^umed to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919 ; gave evidence before Joint Committees 


of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin- 
dars ; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras. Elected leader of the non-Brabmin 
Party; President, South Indian Liberal Fe- 
deration ; Presided over the All-India non- 
Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; Chief 
Minister to Government in charge of Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1921-26. Address : 
Tawker’s Gardens, Boyapettah, Madras. 

BAMCHANDBA BAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M., 
B.A., B.L., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal. Vakil, 
High Court ; Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. September 1868. m. M. Viyyamma. Educ. : 
at Presidency College, Madras. Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1910-1923 ; 
Member of the deputation of the All-India 
Moderates in 1919 and Member of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian ^‘tudents; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee. Publicaiions : 
Development of Indian Polity. Address : 
Ellore, Madras Presidency. 

BAMESAM, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vbpa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge. High Court, Madras. 6. 
27 July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ. : 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as Hi^ Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1910 ; at Madras 1900-1920 Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 

BAMPAL, Baja; see Eutlchr. 

BAMPUB, Col. H. H. Alijah, Fabzand-i- 
Dilpizir-1-Daulat-i-Inglishu, Mukhlib- 

UD-DAULAH, NASIR-UL-MULK, AMlB-UL-t7M- 
ARA, Kawab Sm Saved Mohammad Hamd 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Juno ; G.O.S.I. 
(1921). G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. ; A.D.C. to King- 
Emperor. b. 31 Aug. 1875. S, 1889. State 
has area or 892 sq. miles and population 
of 531,712. Salute of 15 guns. Address: 
Bampur State, U. P. 

RANGACHABIAB, Dewan Bahadur tiruven- 
kata,B.A.,B.L., C.I.E. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865. m. 
Ponnamma), d. of S. Bajagopala Aiyengar of 
Srirangam. Educ.: A. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legls. Council, 1916- 
1919, Member, Indian Bar Committee; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee. 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly ; 
Member, Indian Ckilonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921. 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Publications: A 
book on Village Panchayats. Address : 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 
RANGANATHAM, Argot, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879. 
Educ : Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorshlp In 1915 : entered liCgls- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
electkl in 1923 and 1926. Went to En^and 
as a member of the Kationi^ Convention 
Deputation in 1924. PubHemions : Editor, 
** Prajabandhu *’, A Telugu Magazine devoted 
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to the education of the Electorate ; author of 
** Indian Village — as It is/’ Address : Olcott 
Gardens, Adyar, Madras, 8. 

EANGASWAMY AYYANGAE, K. V., Land- 
holder and Member of the Couneil of State 
from 1920-26. b. 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1910-1920, 
elected by the Zamlndars of Madras Presi- 
dency and a Congressman of the Nationalist 
Party. Connected with the founding and 
management of National College, Trichino- 
poly; President of the Chittur Conference; 
Chairman of the Madras Prov. Confce, and 
Trichinopoly Dist. Confce. Address: Vasudeva 
Vilas, Srirangam, Madras Presidency. 
EANGOON, BISHOP OP, since 1910 ; Et. Eev. 
Eollestokb StbRritt Fyppe, D.D. m. 1914, 
Annis Kathleen, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danehurst, Sussex, three s. Educ: Clifton Coll. 
Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1894 . 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98 ; Curate of S. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900; Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
.’Bishopscourt, Eangoon. 
EANJIT8INHJI ; see Nawanagar. 

EANKIN, The Hon. Mr. Justice (Sir George 
Clans) Kt..(1925), Judge, High Court, Cal- 
cutta, b. l2th August 1877 m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Practised on 
Northern Circuit. E. Garrison Artillery. 
1916-18. Address : High Court, Calcutta. 
EAO, Eao Sahib S. M. Eaja Eah, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review, b. 24th December 
1876, Educ. : S. P. G. and St. Joseph’s 
Collie, Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review In 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Feudatory and Zemtndari India in 1919. Ad- 
dress : Trichinopoly and 16, Harrington Eoad, 
Chetpet, Madras. 

EAO, ViNAYEK GANPAT, B.A. (Bom.), 1908 ; 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913 ; called to the 
Bar 1914. Professor of French at the Elphins- 
tone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. E. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. E. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ,: Elphius- 
tone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphlnstone College ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphlnstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Eecipient of the title of Officer d’Academie. 
For some time private Tutor to Hon. Inigo 
Freeman Thomas, son of Lord Willingdon, 
Bx-Go^emor of Bombay; Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Eeporter, 
India Law Eeports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joinud the Educational Service ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphlnstone College from 
June 1924. Address: 847, Kalbadevl Eoad, 
Bombay (2). 

EATLAM, OOL. H. H. SIR SajjAN SlNOHJl, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.V.O., A.D.C. to H.E.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Eutlam. b^lSth Jan. 1880. S. father (Sir 
Ei^it Sinibji, K.G.I.E.), 1893 ; m. 1902, d. 
of BT.H. Eao of Clutch; descended from youn« 


ger branch of Jodhpur family, anci m^ntains 
moral supremacy over Eaiput Chiefs in Mahra; 
served European War (France) from April 
1916 to May 1918, mentioned in despatches ; 
presented with Croix d’offleier of the legion 
d’ Honneur. Served Afghan War, 1919; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com- 
mittee, Daly College, Indore ; Vice-Presidefll, 
Central India Eajputra Hit Karinl Sabha. 
Salute 15 guns. Agrees : Eanjit Bilas Palace, 
Eutlam . 

RAWLINSON, Hugh George, Principal, 
Deccan College, Poona ; Fellow, Bombay 
University, b. 12th May 1880; m. 1910, to 
Eose, only d. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatrick, 
I.M.S. Educ.: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge ; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B A , 1st Class; 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Eoyal College Co- 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908. Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908 ; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914; ditto, Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916 ; Princi- 
pal Kamatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. Publica- 
tions : Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Bhi- 
vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Has Mala. Contributor to Vol. II, 
Cambridge History of India. Address: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

RAY, Prithwis Chandra, Editor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta), b. 1870. m. 1888, 
2nd d. of Babu Dwarkanath Roy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymensing). Mduc.: Mymensingh 
Zilla School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Founder of the National Liberal League 
(the first Indian liberal organisation), Cal- 
cutta; Secretary, 21st and 26th Sessions 
of the Indian National Congress, held in Cal- 
cutta in 1906 and 1911 ; Secretary, Ben- 
gal Social Reform Association from 1908 
to 1914 ; Member of the Moderate Deputa- 
tion to England, 1919, and the Bengal land- 
holders’ Delegate to England in 1920, Donor 
of a library (in ttie name of the late Mr. 
Gokhale) to the Indian Association of CRlcutta 
(1919), Editor-In-Chief of the Bengalee from 
January 1921 to June 1924 ; joined the 
Swaraj Party in April 1925. PublicaiMms.i 
** Poverty Problem in India,” '’Indian 
Famines,”** Our Demand for Self-Govern- 
ment/’ and** A Scheme of Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms.” Member, National Liberal 
Club, London, S.W. Address : 5, Rifle JEtoad, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

RAY, Sir Profulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.B., D.ao. 
(Bdln.), Ph.D.(CaI.), Patit Prof . of Chemistry, 
Univ. ()oU. of Sc., Calcutta, b. IBengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta : Edinburgh Unlv. Graanated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., CWoatta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D.So., Durham Unix., 1912. 
President, National Council of Edloation, 
Indian Ckenflcal Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaeentl- 
cal* Works, Ltd. Address: College of Sohnoe, 
Calcntta. 
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El&APYMONEY, SiR Jbhanqib Cowasjes 1 ElEU, Thb Hon. Mb. Jban Louis. I.C.S., 


Jxhangib; iee Jehangir. 

RBED, 81B Stanley, Et., K.B.E., T4L.D. 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
^mbay. 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, iMian, d. of John Hum^rey of Bom- 

^ bay. Joined staff. Times oj India, 1897 ; 

*^80. Cbrrespdt., Times of India and Daily 
Cnroniele through famlne^ districts of India, 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1906-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.. 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 

BEID, Colonel Cabtwkioht, c.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst. C.B., Engineer in Cbief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour. 6. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ. : Eirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Held, 0. E. Wakefield and Norman ton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimslt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Bosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-ln-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. ^yal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
Med King George's Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port ie» Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

BEID, SiB William James, e.c.i.e., C.S.I., 
Member and Vice-President, Executive Coun- 
cil, Assam, Acfmg Governor, Assam (1925). 
A. 1871. Bdue,: Glasgow H. 8.; Emmanuel 
Oott., Oambridge ; ent. I.C.S., 1891. Address : 
ShUtong, Assam. 

REYNOLDS, Leonabd William, B.A„ (Oxon.), 
Kalsar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1905; E.G.I.E. 
(1911); M. C. (1916). President of Council 
of Regency, Jaipur State. 6. 26 Feb. 1874 
m. Blanche Mortlock Leas, 1919. Educ. 
Bradfleld Coll., Exeter CoU., Oxford. l.C.S. 
1898, Asstt. Collector, Allahabad, Dlv., U.P. 
1902 ; Asstt. to the A.G.G. in Central India ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Foreign Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1908 ; Dy. Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, 1911; 
Commis^oner, Ajmer Merwara, 1916; Resi- 
dent, Western States of Eajputana, 1918 ; 
President, Council of Regency, Jaipur State, 
Rajputana, 1923. Address : Natani Ka 
Bagh, Jaipur. 

RICHARDSON, Lieut.-Genebal Snt Chab- 
LES William Gbant, K.C.B., 1925, O.B., 
1920 ; C.I.8., 1918; G.O.C., Poona District 
(1922). b. 1868. m. 1900. Served Burma, 
1888-89, (medal and cla^); N.W.F., 1894-97, 
(Clasp) ; South African War, 1900-2, (Queen's 
medal and two clasps); G.O.C., Sind Raj- 
put District, 1921-22; Great War, 1914- 
1918 ; (G.S. and Victory Mi^ls : mentioned 
In despatches) ; Afghan War, 1919, (Medal 
and Clasp); and 8. W. Persia (Medkl and 
Clasp). Address: Poona. 


C.S.I. (1920). Member of Council, Bombay. 
b. 23 Nov. 1872. m. to Ida Augusta Edwards 
(deceased). University Coll. School, 

London and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Entered 
l.C.S. in 1898 ; served as Asstt. Collr. and 
Collr. in the Bombay Presidency till 1911, 
when appointed Seory. to Government, 
General Department; Collr. of Karachi, 
1917; Secretary to Govt., Revenue and 
Financial Departments, 1918; Commissioner 
in Sind, 1919-1925. Address: The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

rivett-CarnaC, John Claude Thublow. 
5. 1888. M. of John Thurlow Rivett Car- 
nac, retired Dy. I. G. of Police, m. 1923, Jill 
Lambert of New York City. Educ, : 
Eastbourne College. Entered Indian Police, 
1909; served during War with 13th 
Bengal Lancers in Mesopotamia (M.C. and 
medals), awarded King's Police Medal, 1928, 
is Supt. of Police, United Provinces, and 
Captain, I.A.R.O. (Cavalry). Address : 
Gonda, U, P, 

RIVBTT-OARNAC, JobnThublow, retired Dy. 
Inspr.-General of Police. Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 2n<f s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and flff.s. of 
Sir James Rlvett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay. 1838-41. b. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. EL Brownlow and has 
issue four sons and one daughter. 'Residence : 
Shillong. Assam. Entered Indian Police. 1877, 
retired 1911, served In Burma campaign, 
1886-7 (medal), and in Chln-Lusbai expedi- 
tion, 1889-90 (clasp). 

RIVETT-CARNAC, HBBBBRT GORDON. Second 
in Command, Kolh^ur Infantry, b. 1802. 
3rd son of John Tbnrlow Rlvett-Camao, 
retired Dy. 1. G. of Police, m. June 1925, 
Cushla, er. d. of Lt.-Col. R. 8. Pottlnger, 
Resident at Kolhapur and Political Agent, 
8. M. C. States. Educ,: Bradfield Coll. 
(Berks.) and B. M. 0. Entered Army, 
1011. Served during War on General StaA 
In Mesopotamia and as Asstt. Political 
Officer, Amara : is Captain Indian Army and 
Asst. Resident, Kolhapur and S. M. C. 
Statw. Address : Kolhapur. 

BIVINGTON, REV, CECIL STANeWLD : 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest In Diocese of Bombay: Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas* Cathedral, Bombay, b, London. 
1853. Edue,'. Rugby; SoUeltM Examina- 
tion, London ; Chddesdon College Priest, 
1870. Publications : Commsiitarlei on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St Jw, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the ^s^l of S. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address ; Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

ROBINSON, Sm Stdnbt Maddoci, Kt., Chief 
Justice. Hi|^ Court, Burma (1028). 6. t Deo. 
1865. Edue,: Hereford Oath. Sell.; Erase- 
nose Coll., Ozfoid; Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Iff, Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judg^ Cn. Court 
of L. Burma, 1008-1920 ; Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Address: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 

ROGERS, PmuF Graham, B. A^ (Oxon)., O.I.B. 
(1924), l.C.S., Postmaster-fSlenerBl, Bombay, 
k April 3, 1877. m, Blrene Scott O'Connor. 
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Educ : Christ’s Hospital, Keble College, Ox> I 
ford. Joined Bengal Civil Service, December 
1901 and served as Assistant, Joint and Dist- 
rict Magistrate and Collector. Personal 
Assistant to Ch. Commissioner of Assam, 1904; 
Private Secretary to Ueut.-Govemor of 
Eastern Ben^ and Assam, 1905 ; joined Post 
Office, 1909; Postmaster-General, Bombay, 
since 1922. Address : * ‘ Bellaria,” Settignano, 
Florence, Italy. 

BOUSB, A£IXAK1>ES Maodonild, OJ.B., 
F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b, 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two 8, Educ.: St. Paul’s Sch. ; E.I.E.C., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 

BOW, DBWAN BAHADUB CONJSEYEBAM HBI’ 
raNA-SWAMl, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 
b, Aug. 12, 1867. Educ. : Presy. Coll., Madras, 
tn. a gr, d. of the late Baja Sir T. 
Madhava Bow, K. 0.8.1. , Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1889. Joined Provincial Judicial 
Service, 1894 ; Bao Bahadur in 1911 ; gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1913 ; M.L.A. (nominated) ; acted 
as Judge, High Court, Madras, 1921 ; retired 
as District Judge in 1922, rejoined the Bar ; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922 ; appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjore 
Palace Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address : Masthu Bang, St, George’s 
Cathedral Bead, Madras. 

BOW, DiwAN Bahadur Baqhdeatha Bow 

Bamachakdba, C.S.I., Collector of Madras. 
b. 27 September 1871. Educ. : Trivandrum 
and Presidency College, Madras. Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890-92, transferred to Pro- 
vincial Service ; Collector ; Begistrar, Co-op. 
Credit Societies; Secretary to Govt, of Ma- 
dras. Address : Madras. 

BOY, Bt. Bet. Avovstin, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore since 1904. b, France, 1868. Address: 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

BOY, SIR Ganendra Pros ad, Kt. (1926), 

Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, India, b. 6 Feb. 1872. m. Mertha 
' Ooodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1894 ; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on Ist Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th AprU 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chttf Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
^pointed Director-General of Posfe and 
Telegraphs on 8th August 1925. Address : 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Simla. 

BOY, The Hon. Baja Pbahada Nath, of Digha- 
patia; Member, Council of State and Zamindar 
of Bengal, d.29 Jan. 1878. Ediie. at BaJ Shahye 
College and Presidency College. Member of 
the ImperMl Legislative Council, 1010«12. 
Address: Dighapatla, Baibari, Diet. BaJ- 
shahye; or 168, Lower Circular Bond, Calcutta. 
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BOY. SURENDRA NAIB, SABTIA VAOHABfATI 
B.A., B.L. (Calcntte Hniy.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Edue.: St. Xavier’s College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 ; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chah^ 
man of the Garden Beach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality In Bengal) in 1897 ; has 
bew elected Cl^irman, South Suburban 
Munici^ity since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation from 1896-1900 ; Member. 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunnas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Tribes Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Beformed 
Council in Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919. PuMMion : (1) ** A 
I History of the Native States of India” ; 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; ” Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

BUNCHOBELAL, SIR GIRIJAPRASAD ChinU- 
BHAi Madhowlal, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. 
b. 18 April 1906. S. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khushalrai. S. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerlal Bulakhlram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy), Heir : None. Address : “ Shan- 
tikunj ”, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 

RUSHBEOOK-WILLIAMS, LAURENCE Fre- 
deric, M.A., B. Lltt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.B. 
1920, C.B.B. (1928), Foreign Member, Pati- 
ala Cabinet, h. 10 July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. 
d. of Frederick Chance, one s. Edue. : Univer- 
sity College, Oxford ; Private Study in Paris, 
Venice, Borne. Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912 ; travelled Canada and U.8.A., 
1913 : Fellow of All Souls. 1914 ; attached 
General Staff, Army Headquarteii, India, 
1916. Professor of Modem Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1916-1919: on 
special duty with the Government of India, 
1918-1021 in India, England and America: 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22 : Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
fereno^ 1923 : Director of Pnbile Informa- 
tion, (lovemment of India, to end of 1926. 
Publieation: History of the Abbey of St. 
Albans; Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material; Students Supplemn^to 
the Aifi-4-AkteH; A Sixteenth OMituiy Bm- 
pire Builder : India under Company and 
Crown; India in 1917-18; India in 1919: India 
in 1920 : India in 1921-22* India in 1922-23: 
23-24 ; 1924-25 : General Editor* ‘nndla ofp7o- 
day ” and India’s Parliament, VSlumes 
1,2,3, seg. Address: Patiala. 

SABNIS, Bao Bahadur Sir Baqhunatbeao 
V., «:t. (1926), B.A., O.I.E. b. 1 A^ 1857. 
Edw.: Eajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
ColL, Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
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of Huzur Chitnls and Ch. Ecv. OflQcer, 
Kolhapur ; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- 
1925 ; I’ellow. of Eoyal Soc. of Arts ; Member 
of East India Assoc. ; Eoy. Asiatic Soc., 
Bombay Br. Address : Kolliapiir. 
gLACHIN, Major H. H. Nawab Sbbdbh 

iBRAHUf MOHOMMBD YAKBI-KBAN-MUBABZA- 
KBT DAWALA NASRAT < JUNO BABLADUR, 
I^AWAB OS ; A.D.C. b. 1886, and succeeded as 
an infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909; Major, 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 60,000. Salute of 9 guns, personal 
2 guns extra. JSdue : Bajkumar Coll., ^jkote ; 
Mayo Coll.. Ajmer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served 
G.E.A. in 1914-15. .dddreas; Sachin, Surat. 

SADIQ HASAK. S.. B.A.,Bar.-at-Law and Mem- 
ber, Legis. Assembly , President of Messrs. 
K. B. Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers, b. 1888. Educ: Amritsar, 
Lahore and London. President, Moslem 
League, Amritsar ; Municipal Commissioner 
for last 9 years; takes active interest in 
Moslem education and KhUafat movement ; 
President, Punjab and N.W.F. Province 
Post Office and E. M S. Association. 
Address: Aniritsar. 

SA^AE, Lala Moti, Eai Bahadur, B.A., 
LL.B , Eai Bahadur (1922) ; Advocate, 
High Court of Judicature at Lahore, b. 23 
Kov. 1873. Educ: Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Passed LL.B. in 1896. Began to 
practise as a pleader at Delhi in 1897, where 
he soon acquired a lucrative practice. Shift- 
ed to Lahore in the Chief Court in 1915, 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court in 
1921 for 4 months ; was appointed an additio- 
nal Judge of tlti High Court in 1922 ; made 
an Advocate in August 1921 ; resigned 
Judgeship and reverted to the Bar In Octo- 
ber 1924 ; appointed Honorary Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Delhi University in May 1926 ; 
has been a Fellow of the Punjab University 
for several years, having been elected by the 
registered graduates. Address : Advocate, 
Lahore. 

BAGEADA, Et. Ebv. Emhakubl ; Vicar Apos- 
tolio of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1009. b, Lodi, 1800. Address 
Tonngoo, Burma 

SAIYID ABDUB BAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Betired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(BerarL b, 1864, Educ. : 8t. Francis de Sale's, 
Kagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad; Extra Asstt. Commissioner; 
By. Commissioner, .A^kola ^Berar), ]019>1021 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal ; Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Beceiver, Berar ; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berar 
Hahomedan representative in C. P. Council. 
Address : Akola. 

SAlLAKA, H 18 Highnrss Baja Sahsb Bharat 
Dharh Kidhi DiiPiP Singh ji Bahadur op. 
5. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the GadJ, 14 July 
1919. m, first to the d. of*Ho H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Bawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Edue, : Mayo College, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns. Address : Sailana, 0. I* 


SAKLATVALA, BOWROJI Bapuji, 0.I.B.(1928), 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. 5. 10 

Sept. 1876, m. Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasii S. 
Batlivala. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners* Assodation, 
1916 ; Employers* Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921; Member, Legislative A88embly;repre8ent- 
ing Bombay Millowners* Association, 1922 ; 
Member, Board of Trustees for the Port of 
Bombay. Address : Bombay House, Fort, 
Bombay, 

SALMOND, Sir Geoffrey, K.C.M.G. (1919); 
OM.G. (1919); C B. (1918); D.S.O. (1917); 

E. A.F., late E.A., Commanding Air Force in 
India, b 19 Aug. 1878. s. of Major-General 
Sir W. Salmond. m, 1910, Margaret e.d. of 

I late William Carr of Ditchingham Hall, Nor- 
folk ; one s. thiee d. Educ : Wellington College ; 
Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich. Joined 
Eoyal Artillery, 1898 ; Staff Coll., Camberley, 
1911-12 ; served South African War, 1899- 
1902 (Queen’s Medal, seven clasps); China, 
1900 (medal) ; European War, 1914-18 ; 
G.S.O. 2, E.F.C.H.Q.; Commanded No.l 
Squadron, E.F.C., 1915 ; 5th Wing, 1915-16 ; 
EA.F Middle East, 1916-21 (K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D S.O., despatches, Orders of the Nile 
and St. Saviour of Greece ) ; Director-General 
of Supply and Eesearch, An Ministry, 1922. 
Address : Simla. 

ST. JOHN, LT.-COXONBL HlSNRT BSATTCHAMP, 
C.T.B., C.B.B., Agent to the Governor- General, 
Punjab States, b, 26 Aug. 1874. m. Olive, d. 
oi Colonel 0. Herbert, C.S.I., 1907. Edue, : 
Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1893. Address : 
Lahore. 

SaMaLDAS, LALUBHAI, see MEHTA. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN. M., B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader ; President, Bailway Mail Service 
Association (Branch) Nagpur (1926). b. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war ; Secry., Prov. Khilafat 
i Committee, C.P , 1920-24 ; Secry., Anjuman 
! High School, Nagpur (1923-); Vlce-Presdt., 

I Nagpur Municipal Committee since 1921 ; one 
' of the secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start ; was Member, All-India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit- 
tee from 1921-23;non-co-operated from practice 
from 1921-23 ; at present a member of Swaraj 
party, Whip of the Swaraj Party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1926, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Address : 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. ^ 

SAMS, Hubert Arthur, C.I.E. (1019). De- 
puty Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
April 1922. b. 3 May 1876. m. NUlUcent 
Helen Langford. Bduc.i St. Paul’s School. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. (1897). Entered 
I.C.S., 1898. Punjab Commission, 1899-1907 ; 

F. M.G., 1907 ; Director of Postal Bervioes, 
M.B,F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-Co!., B.B., 
Aug. 1917— May 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Postmaster- Ge- 
neral, Bombay Circle, 1920-1922 ; Offg. D.G., 
1922-23 May to November 1924. and Feb.-June 
1926, PuMication : Post Office of India in the 
Great War. Address : c/o Lloyds Bank, Simla 
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SAMTHAB, H. H. MAHabaja Sn £ir Sikoh , 
Dbo, BfAHARAJA ov, K.O.I.E. b, 8 Nov. 
1866. S, 1890. Addmi: Samthar* Buadel- 
khand. ! 

SANDEASON, Sir Lanoblot, Kt., K.C., | 
Ch. Justice of Bengal since 1915. 6. 24 Oct. 
1803. E4tui. : Elstree ; Harrow; Trin. Ck)ll. 
Camb. Called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1886; 
King’s ConnseL 1903; M.P. (U.) Appleby 
Dlv., Westmorland. 1910<15; Becorder of 
Wigan, 1901-15. Address: 7, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta. 

SANGSTER, William Peter, C.S 1., C.T E 
(1916), C!hief Engineer, Irrigation 

Works, Punjab, b. 23rd June 1872. m. 
Agnes Knox, d. of the late Neil Kennedy of 
Ayrshire, Scotland, Educ. : Blaslodge 
School in Scotland and at Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. In 1894 
entered P.W.D. (Irrigation Branch, Punjab), 
India from Coopers Hill College ; Rose through 
the various ranks to Chief Engineer : cons- 
tructed among numerous other Works the 
Head works of the Lower Jhelum Canal, and 
the Headworks, Mam Canal and branches of 
the Upper Swat Canal, including the Malakand 
Tunnel. Publications : Numerous depart- 
mental pamphlets and papers. Address : 
Irrigation Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

8ANJANA, Shahs-UL-Ulema Dastur Darab 
PB8HOTAM, B.A., J.P., Senior Head 

Priest of the Parsis, Bombay, h. 18 Novem- 
ber 1867. m, Shlrinbai Rustomji B. Badshah. 
Educ.: Elphlnstone High School, Proprie- 
tary School, and Elphlnstone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pahlavi, 
University of Bombay, since 1887 ; awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885; and Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal, 1889; J^incipal, Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthosti Madressa since 1899* 
Editor of “ Pahlavi Vendidad," “Niranglstan” 
and “ Maino-l-Kherad Editor and Trans- 
lator of “ Pahlavi Kamame Ardashir,*’ and 
“ Pahlavi Dinkard,” of which Vol. 18 was 
published very recently. Has translated into 
English German works and papers by Geiger, 
Spegeland Wlndischmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of religious, 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Pars! history 
and religion and on *'Tne Alleged Practice of 
Consangulnous Marriages in Ancient Iran ” 
“ The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Remote Antiquity and Dastur Tansar's 
letters to the “ Court of Tabaristan." Early 
in 1926 European and Indian Scholars have 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Dastur, Entitled “ Indo — Iranian 
Studief.** Address : Gele — retreat Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay. 

SANKARANAB.AYANA, S., M.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil, Madras, b. 14 May 1896. Educ.: 
Presidency Coll., Madras, Law Colleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated In Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukmani Ammal 
of Kodangudl, Tanj. Dist. (1926). Mittadar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dlst.; 
winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Blemeiitary Teachers* confcc. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
(Pomniittee ^rst Tiapevelljr Po^tmei)’® Con^qe., 


1924. Author of several articles on Meta- 
physics. Has contributed much to public 
discussion on the Madras Unlv. Act, Madras 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act, and other 
enactments of the legislature. Address : 
Mittadar of Nayinaragaram Bungal, Vannarpet, 
Tinnevelly. ^ 

SANK ARAN NAIE, SIR Chettur, Kt. e*. 
1912; C.T.Bo*1904; B.A., B.L., Member, 
Council ot State, (1925). 6. 11 July 1857. 
Bdue. : Madras Presidency College, High 
Court Vakil ; Govt. Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to the Govt, of Madras ; Advocate- 
General for some time acting, then permanent 
Judge, High Court, Madras ; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council ; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraotl ; President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal ; Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in India, 1915-1919 ; Mem. of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 19 19-1921. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. 
Address: Cosmopolitan dub, Madras. 

SANT, Maharana Sri Jorawarsinhji 
Raja of. b. 24 March 1881 ; S. 1896. Address: 
Santrampur, Rewa Eantha. 

SAPRU,SiR Tbj Bahadur, M.A.,LL.D., K.C.8.I- 
(1923). b, 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. Edue.i Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1396-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Ckiun- 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord SelDorne*^8 Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confee. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confoe. 
(1913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- Gleneral’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference In London (1923) ; presided over the 
AU-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications ; has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the AUahabad haw Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address ; 19, Albert Boad, Allahabad. 

SARDAE GHOUS BAK8H KHAN EAI3ANI. 
Sir, K.OJ.E., premier Chief of Sarowaos, 
Balaohlstan. 

SARKAE, Jadunath, M:.A. (English Gold 
Medal), C.I.E., Premchand Eoychand Scholar 
(Mouat (lold Medal). Hon. Member of Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (19^) ; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bo, 
Br. R.A.S.J Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity (1926) ; Indian Educational S^oo. b, 
10 December 1870. m. Kadambinl Chaudhuri. 
Educ.: Pre#idf)ncy Coll., Calcutta. Sotaie time 
Univ. Professor of Modem Indian History. 
Hindu University of Benares (1917-19); 
Header In Indian History, Patna university 
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Statistics, Topography and Eoads (1901) : 
History of AUrangzeb, 6 Vols.; Shlvajl and 
His Times; Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mugal India ; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb ; 
Chaitanya: His Life and Teachings; Econo- 
mics of British India ; Edited and continued 
W. Irvine’s Later Mughals, 2 Vols. Address : 
Patna, P.O. (Bihar), and Darjeeling. 
SARMA, The Hon. Sir B. Narasimha, ft. Jan. 
1^7. Educ. : Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; 
Eajamundry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teacher Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras.. Law 
Member of Qovemor-Generars Executive 
Council. Address t Simla 

SARVADHIKARY, SIR Deva Prasad, Kt., C. 
B.E., C.I.E. ; M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL D., 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Kavadwip), Vldyaratnakar (Daooa)» Vidya 
Sudhakar (Benares), Jnan Sindhn (Puri), 
Vakil and Solicitor. FeUow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Benares University, and Delhi Univer- 
sity ; late Vice-Chan., Calcutta Univ.; Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Council, 
ft. 1802. m. 1883 Nagendranandini. 2 s. and 
3d. Educ. : Ramsheshwarpore, Sanskrit 
College, Hare and Howrah Schools : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. For several 
years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of Calcutta ; 
Mem. of Imp. Lib. Commr. : Calcutta 
Rotary Club, Lodge Anchor and Hope. 
Tnialee, Imp. Museum; Pres., various literary, 
•oolaiand philanthropic societies and Presi- 
dent, Calcutta Licensing Board; Calcutta Tem- 
p^ance Federation, Anti-Smoking Society 
The Refuge"; Calcutta University Corps 
Coiinmittee; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and Natbnal Council of Education 
Sahitya Parishad, Asiatic Society, National 
Council of Education, and Calcutta Univer- 
sity Institute. Publications : " Notes and 
Extracts ’’ " Three Months in Europe," 

" Prabash, Patra," Travels in South Africa. 
Address : Prasadpur, 20. Surl Lane, Calcutta. 

SASSOON, Sm (Ellice) Victor, 8rd Baronet* 
er. 1909. ft. 30 Dec. 1881. s of 2nd Baronet- 
and Lcontine, d. of A. Levy ; «, father 1924 
Educ, : Harrow ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chairman. E. D. Sassoon Co, Ltd., etc , 
late Capt., R.A F. Address : Bombay. 

8A8TBI, sm Calaxur Vsbrayalu Kumara- 
dAia, Et. (1024). ft. July 1870. Edue, : Presv. 
and Law Cdls., Madras: B.A. (1890); B.l. 
(1898) , Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1006-06: Judge, Madras City Court, 
1906-12 ; DIatnct and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
)am, 1912-14 ; Member of the Rowlatt Com- 
mitteeb 1018; Chairman, Labour Committee, 
1920: Judge, Madras Higb Court, 1014-20; 
Member. Criminal Procedure Code Committee, 
1917; Offg. Chief Justice, Madras High Court 
from July 1926. Address : Kalamur House, 
Madras, N. E. 

SASTEI, Thi Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.0«n921. ft. Sept. 22, 1860. Educ. : at 
Kumbakonam. Started llfd as a School- 
master ; joined the Servants of India Society 
in 1007 ; snooeeded the late Mr. G. EX Go- 
kbale in its Presidentship in 1916 ; Member, 
Midras Legis, -CpunciL ^9^8-;6; eleptk 


from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis* 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu dumghis tour in India in 1 918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary (iommittee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1910 ; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Oonfce., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. Ad- 
dress : Servants of India Society, Bombay or 
Poona. 

SAUNDERS, COLOHBL MAOAN, D.S.O., Dwty 
Director, Military Intelligence, Army Head- 

J uarters, India, ft. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, 

. of Francis Bacon. Educ. : Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912 ; Major, 1918 ; Bt..Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1928, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia; Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade. 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli 
1915, from Ist landing to evacuation ; G.B.O. 
Sin Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Oper- 
ations in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunstervllle’s Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches four times, D.8.0 
Bt. Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camberley, 1020 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1021-24 ; 
Appointed D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 
(1924). Address : General Staff, Army Head- 
quarters (India), Simla, 

SAVANTVADI, His Highnbss Cabtain Ehbii 
I Savant V. alias Bapubahbb Bhonsib, Raje 
I Bahadur sabdesai Maharaj of. ft. Aug. 20 
I 1897. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919 ; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad- 
dress : Savantvadi. 

SCOTT, GAVIN, M.A., C.I.B. (1922), I.C.8. 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Rangoon, ft. 10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie, 
Nolan. Educ.: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C.S., 1809 ; posted to Burma, 20 Dec., 1899. 
Addrus : EUmanie, 14, Koklne Ruid, Ran- 
goon. 

SEAL, Sir Beajendranath, kt. M.A., Ph. 
D., D. Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. Extra 
Member of Council, Mysore Government, 1926- 
26. ft. 3 Septem. 1864. Educ.: Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University : Del., 
Orientalist Confess, Rome, 1899 ; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 ; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Cqi][^Tqittee, i9^g-?3 : pew ^ssa^B 
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In Criticism, Memoir on Co-eflicients of Num- 
bers ; Comparative Study in Vaishnavism 
and Chirstianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
Mysore, S. India. 

SELL, Bbt. Canon E., B.D. (Lambeth). 
D. D. (Edin.); KaisaM-Hind Gold 
Medallist, h, 1839; Edue.: C.M.S. Coll.; 
London. Arr. in India, 1806; Numerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Literature. Address : Vepery, 
Madras. 

SEN, JiTBNDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903: 
6. 1876. tn. 1899. Educ: Hindu Sch. ; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc.,Calcntta, 
PfMlcations: Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 

l, Muddun Mohun Sen's Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.A., B.L., 
M.L.A., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj, 
Purnea City, and Vakil, b. 8 March 1868. 

m. Mrs. Sen. Educ»: Dacca College. En- 
tered Bar in 1894 ; was Govt. Pleader up to 
1912 ; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1914 ; renominated in 1916, 

, Elected Member, Legis. Assembly in 1921 ; 
acted for 6 months as member» Special Tri- 
bunal during A rrah- Gaya Bakr-i-d disturban- 
ces ; was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality 
for 7 years ; Vice-Chairman, Purnea Dist. 
Board, for 12 years up to 1921 when elected 
Chairman, Purnea District Board. Again 
re-Elected as Chairman, Dist. Board, Puinea 
in 1924. Address : Sen Villa, Purnea (Bihar.) 

.SETALVAD, SIR Chimanlal Harilal, K.C.I.E. 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. m. Krlshnagavrl, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader', High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923. Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, RAO BAHADUR CHUNILAL HARI- 
LAL, C.T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay. 

8BTHNA, Thb Hon. Sir. Phirozk Gursetjbe, 
Kt., B.A., J.P., O.B.E.(1918); Member. Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Truirt ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address : Canada 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

8HADI, LAL. sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1896, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; H.C.L. Hon. (Oxford), 
1899 ; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford), 
1896 ; Arden Iaiw Scholar ^(Gray’s Inn.), 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prlseman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Oourtf* Lahore, b. May lk74. Educ.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Cx>ll., Oxford. 
?f^9ti894 m ; offg. 


Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 191 4 : 
Permanent Judge> 1917 ; Judge, High Court. 
Lahore, 1919 ; Chief Justice, May 1920 
Elected by Punjab Unlv. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and 1913. Fellow and Sjmdlc, 
Punjab University. Publications: Le^ures 
on Private International Law, CommeilVftries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAFI, The Hon. Mian Sir Muhammad, 
Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I. (1922); C.I.E.(1916); 
D. Litt (Aligaih) ; LL.D. (Delhi); Presdt., 
Punjab National Liberal League, Punjab 
Muslim Edl. Confee., Anjuman-i-Raiyan-i- 
Hind and Cosmopolitan Club, Lahore, Pro- 
Chancellor, Delhi University, 1922-1925; Presi- 
dent, Anjuinan-i-Hinnayat-i-Islam, Lahore ; 
Legal Adviser, Bhawalpur State. 5. 10 March 
1869. Educ : Govt. College and Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore. Scholar and Barrister, 
Middle Temple ; President All India Urdu 
Confee., 1911; President Islamia College, Com- 
mittee 1907-19 ; President, All-India Muslim 
League, 1913 ; Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh ; President, All-India 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, 1916 ; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917-1919 ; President, Punjab Prov. Bar 
Confee , 1919 ; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council and Imperial Legislative Council 
from 1909-1919 ; Education Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Law Member, 
Govt, of India (1922-24), President, Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, 1924. Publications : “Punjab 
Tenancy Act with notes,” “ Provincial Small 
Cause Courts Act with notes” and ” Law of 
Compensation for Improvements in British 
India”. Address : “ Iqbal Manzll,” Mozang 
Road, Lahore. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN CHAUDHRI, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., High Court Vakil, 
Editor and Proprietor, Indian Cases,” 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, I’unjab Leg. 
Council. Educ.' Government Coll, and Law 
Coll , Lahore. Started Criminal Law Journal 
of India in 1904 and Indian Cases in 1909. 
Was first elected member, Lahore Municipal 
Committee in 1913 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg, 
Council ; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications • The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India : Indian Cases 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : “ Al- 
Mumtaz”, .3, Durand Road, Lahore. 

SHAHANI, Sahibsinq ChandasinU, M«A., 
Principal, D.J. Sind College, Karachi, Zaknin- 
darand Member, Legislative Assembly (1620). 
b. 1869. m. Rijhi Tejumal Mansukhan. 
Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 
son College, Bombay, 1892-96 ; Prof., D.J. 
Sind Coll., Karachi, since 1896. Publicmons : 
Umar Khayyam ; Shah-jo-Rasalo l^ind 
Grasses. Address ; D. J. Sind College^Kara- 
ohl. • • 

SFAHPURA, Rajadhiraja Sir Nahar Qinoh, 
K.G.r.B. 6. 7 Nov. 1855. S. Shahwa Gadd 
by right of Inheritance, 1870. 4<^4ft ; 
Ohahpqia, Rajput^nih 
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SHAEESPEAB, ALBXANDBB Blakb, 

Merdumt ; partner in firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Go. b» 1873. Educ. : Berkhampstead. 
Was Seo.» Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Aaarest: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHEB SINOH, SiK Sardab, Sarpab 
• auBAHADim, K.O.I.B., O.I.B.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State, b, 1860. Educ. : Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879*80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar; Oh. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address : 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SHANKAKSHASTRI, NarasinhshaSTRI, 
Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord, 5. 19 Dec. 18“i4. m. Anna 
Pumabai, d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang” ; Publisher of the annual general 

S redictions ; Publications : Annual Indian 

aJendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology) ; Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit Sanhita Ta]ak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Dalvanja Katnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; G nha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit fa 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, Governor of Bombay. Address : 
Haveri, Taluka Haveri. Dharwar Dist. 
SHASTBX, PRABHU DUTT, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Sc. 
LItt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Puniab); I.E.S.; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
MoniJ Phil, in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1912-1 926 ; V ice -Principal , B oo ghly Govt. 
College, since ^26 b. 20 June 1^5. Educ. ; 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911 ; 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. In Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities ot 
Geneva, Florence and Borne, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications : 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. AMress : Hooghly College, Chlnsura ; 
or Bharatl-Bhawan, 1, Multan Hoad, Lahore. 
SHBA, Lieut.-Genbbal Sib John Stuari 
Maokbnzib, K.C.B. (1923); K.C.M.G. (1919); 
D.S.O. (1901) ; Adjutant-General in 
, India. 5. 17 Jan. 1869; m. 1902, Winifred 
Mary, d, of late William Congreve of 
Burton and Congreve, Educ. : Sodbergh, 
Sandhurst. 2nd-Lt., The Eoyal Irish Begt., 
1888; Lt., 15tb Lancers, 1891 ; 85th Scinde 
Horse, 1912. Served Chitral Belief Force, 
1895 (medal with clasp); South Africa, 
19(^1902 ; Queen*! Medal 4 clasps. King's 
Medal 2 clasps, despatches, D.S.O., Brevet 
of Major, qualified for Staff Brevet Lt.-Col., 
1922, Bmpean War, 1914-18 (despatches 
C.B., Bt.-Col., C.M.G., K.C.M.G. Promoted 
Haj.-Oen^ for services in field, 1917; Com- 
ipah4er Legion' 4* Honueur Or46r of B|Ie, 


2nd class.) A.D.C. General in 1925. Address: 
Simla. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, Amir, Dewan, Juna- 
gadh State b. 18th October 1901 ; First Class 
Amir of the J unagadh State, holding a here- 
ditary Jagir. Educ: at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer; visited England in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Secretary; was appointed Dewan in 1924. 
Address Sardarbar, Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

SHEPPABD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times of India since 1923. 6. 

Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford. w». 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India^ 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt. In the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Records Commission. PuWica- 
iions: Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa. ** The Byculla 
Club: a history**, ** Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names**, ** A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.** Address: The Times 
of India^ :^mbay. 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Ag. Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1886. m. 1911, Amy Zara, o.d. of 
late George Me Watters, Madras, Civil Ser- 
vice; two «. Educ: Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen ; University Prizeman in Economics. 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13 ; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty In oflace of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14 ; Beader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee, 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920 ; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League oiE Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1926. Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society., 1920 ; Major, 4tb 
Gordon Highlanders, ^920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921. Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta. Publications : Some 
Aspects of Indian Commerce and Industry; 
Indian Finance and Currency 3rd Impres- 
sion, 1920 ; Some Effects of the War on Gold 
and Silver, 1920 ; The Science of Public 
Finance, 1924; Taxable Csi’oaclty and the 
Burden of Taxation and Public Debt (1926) ; 
articles on Finance and Indian trade, etc, 
Address; Gujaraj; College, Ahme4aba4* 
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SHOUBSIDai!, HAXBT OUTBB BAXOS, 
ABsociate Coopers BUI and M. Inst. 0. £.* 

Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind, b, 10 Oct. 1872. m. K. Z. Mould. Educ. : 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Addrest : G rindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 

SIFTOIT, JAMES David, C.I.K. (192l), 1.0.8.. 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar 
and Orissa (1926). b. 17 April 1878. Educ.: 
St. Paul's School and Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
m» Harriette May Shettle of Eye, Suffolk. 
Joined I.C.S., 1901. Served in Bengal to 
1910. Transferred to Bihar and Orissa. Sec. 
to Govt, in Financial and Municipal Dept., 
1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 1923. 
Address : Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

SIEEIM, Mahabaja of, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
TASHI NAMQYAL, K.C.I.B. (1923). b, 26 Oct. 
1803 ; a. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Ham- 
gyal, K.C.l.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Eegent of Tibet). 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; St. Paul's Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMLA, AROHBISHOP OF, since 1911, MOOT Ret. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealt. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879 ; Prlebt, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, Cawley, Sussex, 
1899 ; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Dettnltor-General re- 
presenting English-speaking provinces, 1908; 
Visitator- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 
SIMONBEN, JOHN Lionel, F.I.O., D.Sc- 
(Manch.), F.A.8.B,, KJ.H, SUver Medal, 1921. 
Prof, of Organic Chemistry Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore (1925). 6. 22 Jan. 1884. 
m. 1918, Jannet Dick Hendrie, M.B., Ch. B., 
L. M. Educ. : Manchester G. S, and Univ. ; 
Pres. Chem. Section Ind. Sc. Congress, 1917 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Indian Science Congress, 1914- 
1928, Prof, of Chem , Presidency Coll., Madras 
1910-18 ; Dy. Controller, Ind. Mun. Board, 
1918-19 ; Forest Chemist, 1919. Publications : 
Numerous papers in the Transactions of 
Chemical Society and Indian Forest Records. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore. 

SIMPSON, Trevor Claude, C.I.E., King’s 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, b. 9th February 
1877. Educ : St. Paul's School, London, W. 
AppoiiMed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906 ; Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919 Inspector General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SlNOHi L 1 .-O 0 L. Bawa JiWAN, O.I.B. (1918). 
I.M.S. (retd), b. 6 May 1863. Educ. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joined I.M S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896 ; GivU Surgeon, MelktIJa, 1896; 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899; Supdt., | 


CentralJJail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector-Genl. oit Prisons, B. BeU^ and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Gent, of Prisons, 
Beharand Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H. £. H. 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. BUG. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chotaifagpur. 

SINGH, Dhau BAKHSHT ElGHUBIR, RAO 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E. (1925), President 
and Finance Member of State Council, Bharat- 
pur. b. 1863. Educ: privately. Sardar 
holding a hereditary jagir from the State. 
Entered Bharatpur State service at an early 
age ; promoted a member of the Council of 
“ Panchayat ” of Sardars in the time of 
His late Highness Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
Sahib Bahadur; subsequently appointed 
Dhau and Guardian to the Minor 'Maharaja. 
Is a member of Indian Students’ Advisory 
Committee for Bajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara. Address : Bharatpur. 

SINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A.. 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ. : Muzafifarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub* deputy magistrate 

j and col’eci/or for a few years but resigned sub- 

I sequently ; now practising as a pleader ; was 

I a member of the Muzzafarpur Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise. 
PubhccUton: “ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address: 
Mazaffarpiir (Bihar). 

SINGH, Raja Surj Baksh, O.B.B. (1919), 
Taluqdar of Oudh. b. 15 Sept. 1868. m. grand- 
daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of Khairi- 
graih (Oudh). Educ. : at Sitapur and Lucknow. 
Vice-President, British Indian Assocn. of 
Taluqdars of Oudh. Member, first Leg. 
Assembly. Publication : A Taluqdar of 

the Old School ” by” Heliodorus” and 
” Arbitration.” Address : Kamalpur P. 
O., Sitapur Diet. (U.P.). 

SINGH, THE Hon. Sirdar Jooendra, Member 
of Council of State. Taluqdar, Aira Estate, 
Kheri District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
h 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of Donoghon. 
Contributes to several papers in India and 
England Has been Home Minister, Patiala 
State. Fellow of the Punjab Univ. ; Presdt. of 
Sikh, Educl: Confee., served on Indian Si^ar 
Committee ; Member, Indian Taxation En- 
quiry Ckjmmisslon ; Editor of East and West, 
Publication : ” Kanita ” ; Nurjehan ; Nasrin, 
Life of B. M. Malabari. Address : Alra Holme, 
Simla (East.) 

SINGH, Kunwar Maharaj, MA..(Oxford),Bar • 
at-Law, C.I.E., Denuty CommlE^oner. 
Bahralch (1923). b. 17 May 1878. m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Ral Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozpur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. Prov., C.S.UJP. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, 1911 ; Mag. an# Coilr, 
of Hamlrpur,«U.P,, 1917 ; Dy. CommlsManer 
and Collecftjr, U.P., 1917-19 ; Secry, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919 : Dv. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commis- 
sioner, Bahralm 1923. Publications : Annual 
Report on Co-operative CJredit Societies in the 
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U.P., 1908-1909 ; B,eports on Indian Emi- i 
gration to Mauritius and British Guiana and 
various contributions to the press. Address 
The Manor, Simla. I 

dINOH, 8lB BAMESHi^B, G.C.T.E., E.B.E. 
D.Litt.,Maharajadhiraja ot Darbhanga; Mem., 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, (1912*1917)< I 
Mem.of Imp.Council, 1899-1900.ft.l6 Jan.1860. 
Twice married; two $. one d. b, Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh, Q.O.T.B., 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1007, 
hereditary Mabarajadhiraja, 1920. Edue.: 
Queen's Coil., Benares ; privately; Llfe-Pres., 
Behar Landholders Assoc., Malthei Mahasabha 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc., Behar Panchayat A8soo.,etc. 

A member of the Indian Police Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust ; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Beoeption Committee for Bengal, 
1905 : Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 ; 
BeliiB^oa Convention held at Calcutta, 1910, 
and Allahabad. 1911 ; All-India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915, AlMndia Landholders 
Assoen. and Bengal Landholders* Assocn., 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Addrett : 
Darbhanga. 

8IMGH, Col. Maharaj, Sri Sir Bhairun 
Babadub, K.C.S.I., A.D.C. ; Vlce-Pres. 
of State Conncil. h. 1879 ; «. of Maharaj Sri 
Khet Singhji Sahib and c. of H.H. the Maha- 
raja Sahib Bahadur of Bikaner. Educ.: Mayo 
Col., Ajmer. Address : Bikaner. 

SINGH, THE Hon. Raja Sir r,ampal, K.C.I. 
(1916), Member, Council of State ; Taluqdar. 

6. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Bhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Diet. Edue. : at Rae Barelll High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second TJ.#cP. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference In 1910 ; presided over 0th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh, 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares. President of 
the Trust for the Bhadri Estate and of the 
Board of Directors of Mabaluxmi Sugar Cor- 
poration, Lucknow, also Director of the 
Allahabad Bank. PuUicaiions : Pamphlets 
entitled ''Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association” (1917), and “Talnqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law (1921): and ' 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics.** Address : Knrri Sudauli 
Baj, Dist. Bae Barelli, Oudh. 

SINGHJI, Hari, Shreeman Rao Bahadur 
Baja Baj Shree, Sahib, Chief of Mahajan ; 
Premier Noble of Bikaner State; Title of 
'* Bao Bahadur ” conferred on 12th Decem- 
ber 1911. Also holds Delhi Darbar Corona- 
tion Medal of 1903. b. 16th October 1877. 
m. the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Educ. The Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Member of Oouncil of the 
Bikaner State and President of the Walter 
Bjrit Bajputra Hitkarini Local Sabha, Bikaner. 
Address : P. 0. Mahajan, Bikaner State 
Bailway 


SINH, BBOHAB Baohubib ; Zamlndar and 
Jagirdar. Bdue, Government College, Jnb- 
bulpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terras ; elected Member, Legislative Assembly 
on behalf of C.P. Zamindars. Title Beohar 
recognised by Government, as hereditary 
distinction. Khas and Ann Darbari of H.E, 
the Governor, C.P. exempted from Arms Act. 
Publications : Hindi Shastra Siddhanta Sar. 
Address: Jubbulpore. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganoanand, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A., Hon. Research Scholar of the Calcutta 
University, Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 5. 24 
Sept. 1898. Educ. : at Monghyr Zilla School 
(1907-10) ; Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta) ; Government Sanskrit CoU., 
Calcutta ; and Post-Graduate Department, 
Calcutta University. Elected to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1921 ; Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1922, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 1924 and 
to the Fellowship of the Royal Society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufacture 
and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a commissioner 
of the Purnea Municipality and a member 
of the Purnea District Board and President 
of the Social and Religious Department of 
the Maitbil Sammelana ; one of the founders 
of the Nationalist Party in the Legislative 
Assembly. Joined the Swarajya Party In the 
Assembly (1925); President of the Purnea 
District Congress Committee 1925-26. Presi- 
dent of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha and 
the Purnea Hindu Sabha; Member of the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Sabha. President of the Bihar Provincial Kair 
Sammelana (1926). Publxcaiions : “ The 

Place of Videha in the Ancient and the 
Mediseval India ” (read in the second 
Oriental Conference); “ 4 Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa ’* ; and “ Discovery of Bengali 
Dramas In Nepal " (published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal); “laDha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? *’ and “ On some 
Maithili dramas of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, Joint editor of the typical selec- 
tions from Maithili proposed to be published 
by the Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Inscriptions ” published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under reparation. Address : 
“ Srinagar Darbar,’* P. 0. Srinagar, Diet. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, THB HON. Lala Sukhbib, Land- 
lord and Jagirdar. b. 6 Jan. 1868. Educ, 
Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislatlva 
Council from 1909-1920 ; Member, Council of 
State from 1920-26 when re-elected to the 
same Council from the four Northern Divis- 
ions of the Agra Province ; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. Zamlndar’s Association ; President, 
Rishikul Asram and Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwat Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committee (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 
(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com- 
mittee. (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffamagar Director oft the Mnzafl- 
amagar Bank, Ltd., Ex-General Secrettdy. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and Ex-Hohotary 
^cretary, Meerut Ck>llege. Member* U.P. 
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Cattle Breeding Committee, IhOllicatioM : 
Translation of the ** Oita** and Yoga PatanJ- 
ali** in Hindi. Addreki : ** Anandbhnwan,** 
Mnzaffamagar, U. P. 

01NHA, HABBHDfta PKABANVA, Kajor, 13I.S., 
retired ; Oonsniting Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Conncil, India Office, b. 80 Sept. 1858. 
Bdue,: Calcutta; XJniv. Coll.; London. Ent. 
1JC.8.. 1886; retired 1905. 

SIKHA, Thb Hon. Mb. Saohohidananda, 
Barrister, Ex-Member, Executive Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1921-1926 also President of 
Legislative Council 1921-22. 6. 10 Nov. 1871, 
m, the late Srimati, Badhika, d. of the late Mr 
Sewa Bam, of Lahore. Ediui.: Patna College 
and City College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1803 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, 1893 : Allahabad High Court, 
1896; Patna High (Jourt, 1016. Founded and 
edited The Hindwdan Review, 1899-1921. 
Twice Elected Member Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1021. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Badhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
aananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
df classical and current works in English. 
Publication : ** The Partition of Bengal 

or the Separation of Behar.** Addrets: 
Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin Boad. Allahabad. 

81NHA, Sattbndba Pbasanna, fibst 
Baron, P. C., E. C. ; raised to Peerage (1st 
Indian), K.O.S.I. (1921). b. 1864. Edne,: 
Birlboom Ztlla Sch. ; Presidency Coll., 
Calcutta : Lincoln's Inn ; called to Bar, 1886 ; 
Barrister, Calcutta H. C. ; Standing Counsel, 
Covt. of India, 1003 : Adv. Oen., Bengal, 
1907-9 and 1916-17 ; Law Member, Viceroy's 
Executive Council, 1909-10 ; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, 1917-18; Bepresentative of 
India in Imp. War. Confoe. 1917 and in 1918 ; 
Freeman of C!ity of London, 1017 ; App. 
King's Counsel, 1918 ; Member of the Privy 
Council, L919; Bepresentative of India at 
Peace Conference. Under-Secretary of State 
for India, 1019-20; Governor of Behar and 
Orissa, 1021-22. Addreee : Calcutta. 

SIBDAB Ali Khan, Step, created Nawab 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster- 
General of jS.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions 
since 1922. b. 26 March 1879; el. surviving 
g. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, Sirdar 
Diler-ud-dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-mulk Baha- 
dur, O.I.E., some time Home Secretary at 
Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; four a, one d. Educ.: 
privately. Entered the Nizam's service, 1911 ; 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Gommisslonershlp of Gulburga 
Province ; ' presented Geoi^n and Queen 
Mary Historical Furniture to the National 
Collection at Victoria Memorial Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 1908. Publicati&ng : Lord Curzon’s 
Administration of India, 1908 ; Historical 
Furniture, 1908 ; Life of Lord Morley, 1923 ; 
The Earl of Beading, 1924 ; contributions to 
the English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address : Hy- 
derabad, Deccan. 

28 


SIBMOOB, LnUT.-COli. H. H. MAHARAJA Sm 
AMAB PRAKASH BAHADUR, K.C.S J., K.C J.B* 
9.26 Jan. 1888. m. d, of the late His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Bana Baluuliir 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Bdm*: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address: Sirmoor, Nahan. 

SIBOHI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj, miwai^ 
Sarup bah Singh Bahadur, b. Sept. ^ 
1888. s. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. Ad- 
dress : Sirohi, Bajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H. SIB BaJA BaH SlNOR, BAJA 
OP, K.C.I.E. b. 1880 ; descended from Bathoc 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Edtie.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. N. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Bamnivas Palace, Sitamau, 0. T. 
SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, THB HON. Dbwah 
BAHADUR TINNBVBLLYNBLLAIAPPA. B.A.,b. 1 
April ; 1861. Educ.: Madras Christian College. 
Service under Government ; Betired as Dy. 
Collector; President, Dist. Board, Tlnne- 
velly, 1920-1923. Minister of Development, 
Madras. Address : “ Tlie Hermitage." 

Mylapore, Madras. 

SIVASWAMI ATTAR, Sir P. 8., K.C.8.I.. 1915 ; 
C.8.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908). M.L.A., 

Betd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
6. 7 Feb. 1864. m. no c. Educ.: 
8. P. G. College, Tanjore ; Government 
College, Kumbakonam ; Presidency C(fi- 
lege, and Law College, Madras ; 
High Court Vakil, 1885 ; Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99 ; Joint Editor, 
Madras Law Journal, 1893-1907 ; first Indian 
Bepresentative of the University of Madras 
in the Madras Legislative Council, 1904-07 ; 
Advoeate-General, 1907; Member of Ex- 
ecutive GounoU, Madras, 1912-17; Vloe- 
Chanoellor, University of Madras, 1916-18; 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindn University, 
1918-19. Elected to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly by the districts of Tanjore and 
Trichlnopoly, 1920 ; President of the Second 
Session of the National Liberal Federation at 
Calcutta, 1919; Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
NonaiDated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Address : Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Boad, Mylapore, Madias. 
SKEEN, Lieut.- General Sir Andrew, K.C.B* 
(1925), K.C.I.E. (1920), C.M.G. (1916)- 
Chief of the General Staff, India, b. 20 Jan. 
1873. Address: Army Headquarters* 

Delhi and Simla. 

SLOCOOK, Fbanois Samuel Alfred, C.IB* 
Kdue, : Marlborough ; Trinity Coll., Oxford ; 
Ent*I.0.8., 1889; served Madras and O.P.* 
Ob. Sec. to Ch. Commsr.. 1906 ; Inspr.-Genb 
of Police, 0. P., 1908-14 ; Sp. duty. Govt, of 
India, Home Dept., 1914-16: C!h. S(ec. to Ch. 
(iommsr., C. P. and Addl. Mem., Imp, Leg. 
Council. Address : Nagpur. xi 

SMITH, SIR HkVRT MONORIBIT, Kt. (1923) 
O.I.B. (1920), President. Council of Sti^ 

I (Dee* 192 4). b.Dec. 23, 1878. Educ.: Blundell's 
i School, Tiverton, Siden^y Sussex CoU.^ OfUh • 
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bridge. I.C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. In U. P. 
Dlst. and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914 ; By. Sec. to Govt, of 
India, 1915 ; Joint Sec,, 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23 ; Sec. to Govt, 
of India, Leg. Dept., and Secretary, Leg. 
Assembly, 1921'24. Address : Simla or 
Delhi. 

'&MITH, Sm Thomas, Kt, (I92i), V.D.(1914), 
Chevalier of the Order oft^the Crown (Belgium) 
(1910), Managing Director, Muir Milis Co., 
Ltd,, Cawnpoie. b, 28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie 
Maud, d, of Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907 ; 2 
1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disbrders, 1919. Piesdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Bifles, 1913-22. 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 

SOLA, The Rev. Maroial, S. .T., Ph.D., M.A., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, h. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Educ, ; Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
went to the Philippines. On the staff' of 
the Minila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Govtynments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, IJ. S. A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lications i Aifthor of “The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands," “A 
Study of Seismic Wa\es’’. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ llaron q Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Address: St. Xavier’s College, 
Cnilckshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

80RABJT, Cornelia; Kaisar-l-Hlnd Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Legal Adviser to Pnr- 
dahnisbins, Court of Wards, Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting 
Counsel. Educ. : Somerville Coll., Oxford, 
Lee and Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law Examination, 
Oxford, 1892 ; obtained special privileges, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, 1003 ; propounded in 
1902 scheme to India Office for connecting 
Woman Counsel with Prov. Exec. Govts, of 
India; In 1004 app. by Govt, of Bengal 
to position she now holds. PvbUcations i 
Sun-Babies (1904); Between the TwUxghle 
(1908); The Purdanashin ^91 6); Sun-Babies 
{2nd Series Illustrated) 1920; contributions 
to the Nineteenth Century^ Westminster Oatette^ 
The 'limes and other newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Address: Board of Avenue, Calcutta* 

SPENCE. Sm RBGINAII) ARTHUR. Kt., Man- 
aging Director, Phlpson & Co., Ltd. b. March 
1^^1880. Educ: Christ’s Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1901 : formefiy«LIeut., Bombay 
Light Horse: Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tural History Socle^ and Pechey ‘I’hlpson 
Sanitarium, Nasik ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 


Education Society ; Vice-Presdt., Bombay 
B. P. Boy Scouts Association; By. Dist. 
Grand Master Masons, E. C., Bombay Dist.; 
Grand Mark Master, E. G., Bombay; was 
member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1923 ; Editor, Journal of Bombay Natural 
History Society. Address ; Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

SPENCER, Hon. Justice sir CRARiJis 
Gordoil Kt. (1925), I.G.8., Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge of Madras High Court, since 
1914 Officiated thrice as Chief Justice, b. 
23 Feb. 186Q. m. Edith Mary, 3rd d. of Brig. 
General H. P. Pearson, C. B. Edue. : Marl- 
borough ; Keble Coll., Oxford ; Lincoln's Inn. 
Ent. I.C.S. 1888 ; Address : Rutland Gate, 
Nungumbaukum, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai BAHADUR PATRI Ven- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, L^is. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of !l^o Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ,: Town High School aud 
NobIeCollege,Masnlipatam,and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Gocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Bar in 1906, Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Klstna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address: 
Guntur. 

STANDLEY, Alfred Willum Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 
Bunington, I.C.B. (retd). Educ,: Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D.in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
AbsU. Engineer in 1891: Gonstruotlon of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1896 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and watei^works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central ele<^ric power station were designed 
and constructed ; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P.in 1908 and 1009. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1012, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1018 and 
retired in 1921. Publications on 

** Subsoil Percolation** and ** Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs** in the Journal of ^e 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II, 
Address: Bikaner, Rajputana. 

STEICHEN, The Rev. Adolphus, Ph.D. (Univer- 
sity of Goettingen), Professor of Physics. 6. 17 
January 1870. Educ.: Athenaeum of Luxem- 
burg, Theological Studies In the Society of 
Jesus, Scientific training in the University of 
Goettingen. Professor of Physics, St. ^vier *s 
Col., Bombay. Publicaiim\j Contributions 
to various scientific journan. Address : St, 
Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. 
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STEIN, Sn Ad&BI., E.C.I.E., Fb.D., D. Lltt. I 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. 80. (Hon. Camb.)» I>. O.L. 

(Hon. Punjab): Fellow, Brit. Acad., (Torres- ' 
pondent del* inetitut de France, (}old Meda- 
llist, H. Geogr . Soo. etc.; Indian Archaeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. b. Budapest, 

26 Nov. 1862. ^Idue.: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99 ; Principal, Oriental College 
and Begistrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. B. 8. as Prin. of Calcutta Aladraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Balucbiitan, 1904. Carried out archseologi* 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archseological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
arcbssoiogical explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1918-16. Publieatwns: Halhana*a 
Chromels of the King* of Kaehmir; Sanskrit 
text, 1892 ; trans. with commentary, 2 vols., 

1900 : Sand'burUd Ruins of Khotan^ 1903 : 
AuoUnt Khotan^ 1908 (2 vols.). Ruins oj 
DMrt Caihag, 1912 (2 vols.); Smndia, 1921 
(6 vola.): Thousand Buddhas ; Memoir 

on Maps of Chinese TwrUstan and Kansu 
(2 vdB.), and numerous papers on Indian 
and Central Aslan Archaeology and C eography. 
Address: Srinagar , K. I. and United Service 
Club, London. 

STEVENS, Lt.-Col. Cboil Eobbet, I.M.S.» 
M.D., B.S., Loud., F.E.C.S., Eng , Prof: 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery, MedicaJ 
Coll., Calcutta. 6. 14 Mar. 1867. JSduc.* 
Malvern Univ. Coll., London ; St. Bartholo" 
mew's. Address ; 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 
bTILL, CHAEiifiS, O.I.F..; Indigo Planter, b. 
1849. Eduo.: privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Cbumparun. 

STOKES, HoPBloxrN Gabeibl, C.I.E., B.a. 
f». Alice Henrietta, d. of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Deer. 1922. Ist Member, 
Madras ^ard of Bevenue, 1925 ; Dy. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Dept., 1908-11 ; Fin. 
Dept., 1911 13 ; Fin. Mem., Imp. Dellii Com- 
mittee, 191b-l5 ; Priv. Sec. to Govr.of Madras, 
jl916. ; Pol. Ag., Banganapally, Madras ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and Municipal 
Dept., 1918-19 ; Administrative Adviser, 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920 ; 
Member, Board of Bevenue, Madras. 1921 ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Development Dept. 
1922; 8rd Member, Board of Bevenue, 
Madras, 1024. Educ.: Clifton; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : 0 /o Blnny 
& Go., Madr’is. 

STONER Edward Waller, C.I.E., H.E., 
M.I.O.B.; M.Inst.0.E.; late Ch. Eng. of 
Madras By. (retired), 1904; 4tb s. of late T. G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhlll, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
MMallist and M. E., Queen's University, 
Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Puwi- 
catUmt : various engineering papers. Address 
The Gables, Coonoor. 

STUABT, Thk Hon. Sib Louis, I.C.S., 

Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. 5. '^32 March 1870. Educ.: Chater- 

house; Ballol Coll, Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891, Jud. Sec. to Govt, and nom. as Mem. 
of U. P. Council, 1910-12. AdOl. Judl,^Com» 


missioner, Oudh, 1912; Judicial Commissioner,’' 
Oudh, 1921; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1922 Address : Lucknow. 

STUABT, Capt. Mdebay, D.So. (Blrm.), PB 
D. (l.oud.), B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., F.C.8., 

Inst. P.T. Consulting Geologist. 5. 6 Nov. 

1882. Educ. : King Edward’s fl. 8. Birming- 
ham and Birmingham Univ., attached Waxl* 
ristan Expedition, 1919-21 ; attached Mahsud 
Expedition, 1919-20 (mentioned despatches) 
British War Medal 1914*18 and India Geneiai 
Service medal with two clasps. Betired witl. 
rank of Captaio, 1920; I.E.3., as Prof, of 
Qeol., Presidency Coll., Madras, 1911-14. 
Prof, of Geology In Poona Coll of Engineer- 
ingin addition toother duties 1916-17 ; Ag. 
Superintendent, Madras Government Museum 
and Ag. Dir., Madras Govt. Marine Ao^rlun, 
1912; Univ., Lecturer in the Madras Univer- 
sity. 1913-14. Geo. Survey of India, 1907- 
1921. Ad'/rm.* Milestones, 7th Mile.prome 
Boad, Bangoon, Burma, and Itoyal Societies 
Club, London. 

STUABT- WILLIAMS, SYDNEY CHARLES, M.A. 
(Cantab); B.A. (London). Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, b. 9 May 1876; m.Feb, 
1903, Eliz-ibeth Mary Stuart ; 3 sons, Edue.: 
Kingswood Sch. Bath Univ. Coll, Aberyst- 
wyth and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Private Sec. to Sir Edward Holden, 1900 ; 
Junior Sec. to Agent, E. I. By., 1900-03 ; Dy. 
Sec. to Agent, E. I. B., 1903-06 ; Secy, to 
Agent, E. I. B., 1906-14: Sec., Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; Vlce-Cihalrman, 
1916. Dy. Chairman, 1921 ; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1922. Publications: The Economics of 
Ball way Transport, 1909 •Article on Indian 
railways in Modern BailWRy Practice, 1913. 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1920. 
Address : Port Commissioners* House, 
Calcutta. 

SUBEDAB, Manu, B.A., (Bombay), Dakahina 
Fellow of the Elphinstono College, B.Sc. 
(Eco ) London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Btiiikiiig and Currency, Barriater- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Director— Penin- 
sular Locomotive Co., Ltd., Maiugmg Direc- 
tor — Acmc-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Edtic.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matrlc from 
a the School, Elphinstoiie College, Bombay — 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington Gray's Inn. 
Eeturned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
in M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd., (1917): Secretary, Morarjl Goculdaa 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919) ; Partner, 
Laljl Naranjl <S: Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd,; Bepresduta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ ChambeiHu the 
Bombay Port ^rust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
halL of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babingtou-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Bubbac Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924) ; ]tj[anaging Director, Acme- 
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Sala Trading Co., Ltd., (1925); Eepresenta- : 
tlve of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the\ 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment . Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Bay Beclamation Scheme and also on 
jttousing Scheme. Address : Sudama House, 
Ballard Pier, Bombay. .» 
8UB&AHMANYAM, BlO Bahadttb CalaQA 
SoiTDARATYA. B.A., B.L., Landownor. h, 
Kov. 1862. Bduo : Ktimbakonam and Mad- 
ias Presidency Colleges. m» Balambamma, 
d, of 0. Munakshaiya, Bar,-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore Practised as Vakil at Beilary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President District Board, Bellary, 

1911- 1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and iwlitical movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 

• Mayavaram Town in 1923. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

SUHEAWAHDY, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
ZAHHABUB EAHIM ZAfflD, M.A., B.L., Bar- 
at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court, h. 
1870. Bduc : Dacca and Calcutta. Address : 
8, Wellesley Ist Lane, Calcutta. 

SUKHDEO PEASAD, SIR. B.A.. Eao Bahadur 
(1806); Gold Eaisar-i-Hind Medal (1901); 
C.1.B« 1902; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Politi- 
cal Judicial and Pinance Member, State 
Council, b. March 1862. m. Mobanji, d, of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Bduc. : at Agra Ck>llege. 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secre- 
tai^, Marwar, t>1886 ; Member of €k)uncil 
1887; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908; 
Udaipur l^inister, 1914-18; Political and 
Judicial Member Eegency Council, 1922- 
23. Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920. 
Is Sardar of first rank with Judicial pow- 
ers. Holds 3 villages in jaglr of an annual 
rental of Es. 25,000. Publications : Famine 
Eeport, 1899-1900; Origin of the Eathores : 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addras : Sukh 
A^ram, Jodhpur, Eajputana. 

ULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR SAHIBZADA. 
Munta2IU-Ud-Dat 7LA, C.I.E. U924), M.^gs 
LLJd. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, son oi 
Imtlaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi ; Appeal Member since 
1918. b. 1869. m. 1912, Lucy Felling Hall, 
of Bristol. Sdue ^ : at the Aligarh Mahomedan 
Angle-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, AprU 1894; BJl., LL.B. 
June 1894, M.A. and LL.M., 1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 

1912- 16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to Inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bofibay, 1919-20. Address : Gwalior, India. 

s SUEAJ SINGH, Captain, Baeadue, O.B.B.I.O. 
M. Marshal of the Legislative Xssembly. 6. 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Batanjcour. Bduc, : under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ;.8erved in Somaliland 1908-04 ; 
mentioned for good service : Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907 : servedc as iDdlan Staff Officer 


of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of General M. 
F. Eemington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16, France to 
1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919 ; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. Publications : Khialat Matous 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; <)ther Military books In 1901, 1907, 
1910 and 1911. Address : Kucha Khai, 
Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar. 

SUTHERLAND, LiBUT.-COL. Datid WatBRS, 
C.I.B.. V.H.S.. Prof, of Medicine, 

Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Deo. 1871. 
m. 1915, Pttneess Bamha Duleep Singh, d, of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Bduo.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edln.), M.B. 
C.M.(Bdlu.), F.R.O.P. (Lond.),F.E.8. (Edln.) 
Fell. Eoy. Soo.. Med., London. Aadress: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SWAIN, Walter, C.I.E. (1922), M.L,C.,In8pec- 
tor-General of Police, Bebar, 1928. b, Jan. 17, 
1876. m. Annie Matilde, sec. d, of Chas. Fox, 
Esq., of Carse-of-Gowrie, Scotland. Bduc,: 
Boston, Grammar School. Assistant Superin- 
tendent oi Police, 1805; Supdt. of Police, 
1906; Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 1910! 
Offg. Inspr.-Geol. of Police, 1920; Delhi 
Durbar Medal, 1912; Volunteer Long service 
Medal, 1919, King’s PoUce Medal, 1918. 
Publications: “Instructions for Constables’* 
(1901) in English, Kaithi and Bengali; 
“ Advice on the Construction of Police Build- 
ings*' (1921). Address: The Imperial Bank 
of India, Patna, E.I.R. and F. O. Kltale, 
Trans: Nzoia, Kenya Colony. 

SYED ABUL AAS, Zamindar b. 27th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibl Noor-I-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu ; has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1006 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal 1903; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Nov. 1916 ; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
M!osque Committee, 1911 ; appM. Member 
of the first Universal Races CJongress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; Jolnf d Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of AUgarh 
Muslim Assocn., 1914; elected Vico-Presl- 
dents of Biharl Students* Association and 
Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914: served 2 
years as Director, Bihar and Orissa l^ovin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18 nomi- 
nated non-official membe:r Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923. Address: Moradpore, Patna. 

SYED MOHAMMED FAKHEUDDtN, The 
HON. Khan Bahadur, B.Ac^B.L., Minister 
of Education JSlbar and Orissa, b, 1870. m. 
Musammat Kanis Banoo of Sbalkhpuza. 
Bduc,: at Patna. Practised as a vakil in 
tkt mofussil courts and then In the Patna 
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High Court, was the first Government Pleader 
in the Patna High Court ; Member, Legislative 
Council, Bengal, in the first reformed Council 
under Morley-Minto Beforms Scheme ; served 
two terms in the Bihar and Orissa Legisla- 
tive Council. Address: Moradpore, Patna. 

SYBD, SiB Au Imam, E.O.S.I. (1914), O.S.I. 
(1911) b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869; s. of 
Nawab Syed Tmdad Imam, Shamsululama : 
m. 1891; five s. four d. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 189^ Standing Council, Calcutta 
High Court ; President, 1st Session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar, 
1908 , Mem., Moslem League Depn. to Eng- 
land, 1909 ; Member of Governor's Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12 ; Law Member of 
Governor-General’s Council, 1910-16 • Puisne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917 : Member, 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
President, Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; 
First Indian Representative to sit at the 
first meeting of the League of Nations, Nov. 
1020. Address : Mariam Munzil, Patna ; 
also Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

SYED HAZA ALI, C.B.E. Member Public, 
Service Commission (1926) ; B.A., LL.B, 
(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882. m, d. of 
his mother’s first cousim. £duc. : Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College ; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Ehilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme ; became independent in politics 1920 
member of Council of State 1921-1926 elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed moiority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee In 
1924 ; has great faith in social reform and 
Western education, President, All-India Mos- 
lem Beague, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Goii). of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1926-26). Publications : Essays on 
Moslem Questions (1912). Address: Delhi 
and Simla. 

TAGORE, ABANIMDBA Natb, O.I.E. ; Vice* 
Piln., Govt. Soh. of Art, Calcutta, since 1905 ; 
Zemindar of Sbaz&dpnr, Bengal; b, 1871. 
Edue. : Sanskrit OoU., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon. 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; prh^pal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art, Address: 6, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Oalontta. 


TAGORE, Mahabaja Bahadub Sib Pbodtos 
C ooMAB, Kt. 5. 17 September 1878. 

Edue,: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem. Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle* Calcutta. 

TAGORE, SlB RabibdbANATH, KT., D.Lit* 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; 5. 1861. Eduo,: privately 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur in 1921 this has been his life- 
work ever since ; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 80 political 
works, dramas, operas about 30 ; Story books. 
Novels 16; Essays about 40 ; Song books 26. 
In English — Gitanjali (1912), The Gardener 
(1913), Sadhana (1913), The Crescent Moon 
(1913), Chitra (1914). The King of the Dark 
Chamber (1914). The Post Ofllce, a Play, 1914: 
Kabir, 1915, Fruit Gathering (1916) ; Nationa- 
lism, 1917 ; Personality, 1918 ; Stray Birds, 
1916; Sacrifice 1917; Lover’s Gift, 1918; 
cences, 1919 ; The Wreck, 1921 ; Creative 
Unity; The Fugitive, 1922. Greater India 
(1923) ; Gora, Falks in China and Letters from 
Abroad (1924) ; Broken Ties (1927). Address : 
Shantlnixetan, Bolpur. 

TAMBE, Shbipad Balwant, B.A., LL. B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Edue : Jabalpur (Hit* 
karini School), AmraotL Anglo- Vernacular 
and High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraotl Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, 0. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1926, 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, B. Com. (Birm.;, Bar.- 
at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
6. 2 May 1886. m. Miss C. Chopra. Edue,: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society. 
1921-23 ; Member of the Finance Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bur;)au, Bombay (1921-22); Syndic of 
the Bombay University, i92S-24 and 1924; 
Secretary, Accountancy Diploma Boud, 
Bombay, from Ist March 1928 ; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Banl^ Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924; Member, Auditors'^'Uoiincil, 
Bombay ; •PUncipal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Boono- 
mibs, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
6f the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). Pubtications : ** Indian Cuixency 
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and Banking Problems Jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Boon.) 
London and several pamphlets such as the 
** Banking Keeds of India,*’ “ Indian Currency 
and the war,** etc. Address : The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
iUi^d, Bombay. 

TATA» Sm DOKABJI JamsBTJI, Et., J.P.f 
senr. partner, Tata Pons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1859. a. of late Jamsetil Nnsservanjl Tata. m. 
1898, Meherbai, d, of H. J. Bhabha. Bdue. : 
Gains Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Gamb.; Bombay 
Univ. Address : ** Esplanade House,** Waud- 
by Boad, Bombay. 

TAYEGQIA, Et. Bbt. Santino; Bishim of 
Krisbnagar since 1906. 6. Italy, 1856. Went 
to India. 1879. Address : Erlshnagar. 

TAW SEIN KO, C.I.B., I.S.O., K.I.H.; Exami- 
ner in Chinese, Burma, since 1906. 0. 7 
Dec. 1864. Educ, : Christ's Coll., Camb.; 
Burmese and Pali Lecturer, Rangoon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1 889-01 ; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1892-93 ; Supdt., Archasologlcal Survey, 
Burma Circle, 1899-1919. Publitationsi 
Burmese Sketches, Vola. I and TI ; Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Hluttaw : Tran- 
slation of Maha Janaka Jataka; Elemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Laneuage. 
A ddre9« .* Peking Lodge, Mandalay ; Under- 
wood, Maymyo. 

TBGABT, (?BAKLBS Augustus, CJ.B., M,V.0.; 
Indian police ; officiated as Dy. Insp.-Gen. of 
Police, Catoutta . 5. 1881. Educ,: Fortora 
Royal Scb., Enniskillen ; Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Joined Indian Police. 1901. 

TEHRI, Captain H. H. Raja Narskdra Shadu 
Sahbb Bahadur# C.S.I., of Tehrl-Garhwal 
State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparent 
bom 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ. : 
Ifavo Coll., Ajmer. Address: Tehrl, Oarh- 
wal State. 

THAEUR, Rao Bahadur Eashinath Eeshav, 
I.S.O . ; Sen. Div. and Bess. Judge, Hagpur, 
since 1911 ; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jubbnlpore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Kagpnr. 

THOMAS, Gborge Arthur, B.A., C.I.E, (1925), 
Collector of Bombay, b. 4 May 1877. m. 
Gwellian Dorothy, d. of Dean Howell. Educ. : 
Clifton College and Emanuel Coll., Cam- 
bridge; let Class Classical Tripos; Joined 
I.C.S. In 1900 ; Asstt. CoUr., Beigaum, Bijapur 
and Dharwar ; Asstt. Collr., Customs, Bombay; 
Ck>l]r. of Customs, Madras ; Collr. of Eolaba 
and Hyderabad, Sind ; Secretary, Revenue 
Department, General Department and again 
Rev. Department.and Chief Secretary. Address: 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

THOMPSON, SIR JOBS PBRRORET, E.C.LE. 
(1926) O.S.I. (1919); Political Secretary. 
Foreign and Political DejMirtment. b, 8 
March 1878. m. Ada Lucia, d. of the 
late R. Y. TyrreU, LItt. D. Senr., Fellow, 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. Educ, : Leeds 
Or. Soh. and Trin. CblL, Cambridge; Ist 
Class Classical Tripos; President of the 
Union (1895); Entered I.C.8., 1897 ; Revenue 
See. to Pnniab Govt., 1918; Gb. 8eo. 1916; 
Mem. of Indian Leg. Oonnell, 1918-19. Mem- 


berof Reforms Committee, 1918-19 ; Presideiit, 
Railway Police Committee, 1921: Member 
of Connoll of State and Secretary of the Gbam* 

ber of Princes, 1922 ; Secretary to the Orders of 
the Star of India and Indian Empire (1922), 
formerly President, Punjab Historical Society 
and Fellow and Sjmdic of the Punjab Uni- 
versity. Address : Delhi or U. 8. Club, 
Simla. 

THORNTON, Hugh Avuibr. O.I.E., B.A., 
I.C.S.; Commissioner. Educ.: Cheltenham, 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). But. I.OJ3., 

1896. Address : Sagaing, Uppf>r Burma. 

THULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, RANA 8IR BHEORAJ 
Singh Bahadur of Ehajubqaon, E.CJ.E. ; 
Rai Bareli District. 6. 1865. m. 1st, d, of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, p. b, of the Raja of 
Majhonli ; 2nd, d. of Raja Somesnrdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Enndwar; 8rd, d. of the Raja of 
Bljapnr District. Educ,: Govt. H. 8., Bai 
Bareli. 8. father, 1807 ; descended from 
King Sahvahan, whose Sumvat Era Is current 
in India. Heir; Eunwar Lai Etma Nattl 
Pingh Bahadur. Address : Thnlral,EhaJnrgaoD. 

TODHUNTKR, SIR Ohabies Georob, E.O.8.I. 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal biatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; b. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.' Aldenham Sch., and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 : m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H.,d. of Cajtain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders Served In I.C.S , Madras ; also 
conducted special Inquires into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1920. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-24. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address : Park House, Mysore. 

TOLIINTON, Henry Phillips, C.I.E., 1.0.8. ; 
Commissioner, Lahore. Educ,: Lsgnlngton 
Coll., Balliot ColJ., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S.. 1898. 
Address : Lahore. 

TOMKINS, Lionel Linton, C.I.E., Inspeotor- 
Genl. of Police, Punjab, since 1922 ; Ent. 
India Police Dept. In 1891 : Dy, Inspr.-Genl. 
of Police, Punjab, 1914-1922. Addmsx 
Lahore. 

TONE, H. H. AMlN-UD-DiULA WaZIBUL MULK* 
Nawab Hafiz Sib Mohammad Ibrahim AU* 
Ehan Bahadur Saulat Jaho, O.0JJi.i 
G.C.S.I.b. 1848. s, 1867. State has f Area of 
2.553 sq. miles and population of over287|888> 
Address : Tonk, Rajpuiana. 

TRAVANCORB AND COCHIN, SOUTH IHDU, 
Bishop in, Rt. Rev. B. A. L. Moore, M.A. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 ; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M, 
8. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-191^ C.M.S. 
College, Eottayam, 1902-1903 ; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District Council, TlnnevelPy, 1915-1924; 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address : 
Eottayam. 
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TEAVBRS, Walter Lancelot, (1925), 

O.B.B. (1918), M.L.O. Chairman, Dooar?, 
Planters* Association, 1914>20 ; Vlce-Caiair- 
man, 1921-1924 ; Member, Bengal Legls. 
Council 1920 and of Reformed Council 1921- 
28 and 1924 to date; Member, Jalpaigurl 
District Board, 1914-24 ; Captain (retd.) North 
Bengal Mounted Rifles. Address : Baradighi 
Tea Estate, Baradighi P.O., Jalpaigurl. and 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

TRENCH, William Launcelot Crosbie,B.A J M* 
Inst. C. E., E.U.B. Principal, Engineering Col- 
lege, Poona, b. 22 July 1881. m. Margaret Zep- 
hanie Huddleston. Educ.: at Leys School and 
Dublin University. Indian Service of Engi- 
neers. Address : Engineering CoU^e, Poona. 

TURNER, Alfred John, J.P., B.Sc. (London), 
1903 ; E.I.C., 1906 ; Principal and Professor 
of Chemistry, Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. b, 1874. m. Nita Aspden, 
e. (f. John Lyndel Aspden. Ecfuc. .* Finsbury 
Technical College and London University. 
Analyst In various Arms and London 
County Council; Demonstrator and Lecturer 
at East London Colleae (London Univ.); 
Science Master at Giggleswick, Yorkshire. 
Publications: Papers to the Berichte Che- 
mical Society and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Address .* King's Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 

TYABJI, Hhbain Badruddir, M.A. (Honours) 
LL.M. (Honoun), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law. Second Judge, Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, Bdmbay. b, 11 October 1878. m. 
MIse Nasar Mohammad Fatehally. Educ.: 
Anjuman-e-lslam, Bombay ; St. Xavier's 
School and College ; Downing College, 
Cambridge. Practised in the Bombay High 
Court. AddfVM .'Almansil, WalkeshwarBoad* 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharana 
B fR FATIH SiNOHJi Bahadur of, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.B.. Q.C.V.O., Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. b. 1848. Address: Udaipur. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. THE Raja of, Chandrashe- 
ear Prasad SINGH DEO, Chief of. Address: 
Udaipur. 

ULLAH, Yen. Ihsan; Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Aohdeacon in Lahore Diocese since 1910, 
and Supdtg. Missionary of Toba Tek Singh 
Minion, e. 1857. Bdue,: Baring H. S., 
Batata; Lahore Div. Colt. Address: Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore. 

VAKIL, sirdar Sir Rustom Jbhanqir, Kt., 
(1924); Khan Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Millowner and 
Merchant. 6. Sept. 1878. m. Tehmina, e. d. 
of Di. D. E. Kothawala, Civil Surgeon, retd., 
Bombay Medical Service. Bduc. at Gujarat 
College, Ahm^abad Since 1901 Managing 
Partner in Nowroji Pestonji & Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium Chloride 
industiy in India ; Presdt., Dist. Local Board; 
for many years member of Ahmedabad 
Municipality ; Dist. Scout Commissioner, late 
Officer Commanding ** D " Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers; and Divisional Supdt.. St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division ; 
was meml:^r of Imi)erlal Legis. Ck)uncil from 
1913-16 ; iias extensively travelled in European 
countries ; Chairman and Director of several 
ponoerns and Railway Boards; 


helped Government during the War in 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certificate by H. B. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address: 
The “ Rosery," Shahl Bag, Ahmedabadff 

VAUGHAN, MAJ.-GBN., SIR LOUIS RlbW, 
D.8.0, (1916), O.B. (1918): K.B.B. (18il8). 
Officer of the Legion d'Honnenr (1919); 
Commanding Rawalpindi District. 6. 7 

August 1876. Bduc.: Uppingham and 
B.M.C., Sandhurst, m. Emilie, d, (d J.P. Egan 
of St. Stephen's Cork. Served with 2Sth 
Madras Infantry, 78th Moplah Rifles, 18th 
Infantry, 7th Gurkhas Rifles, and on the 
Staff in France, 1914-19. Served in the 
Afghan War, 1930, in command of 4th 
War Division. Commandant, Staff Collect, 
1919-22 ; Commanded Central Provinces Dis- 
trict, 1823-24. Commanded Rawalpindi Dis- 
trict, 1925-26. Address : Shahzada Kotbi, 
Rawalpindi. 

VAUX, MAJOR Henry George, C.l.E. (1921), 
M.V.O. (1922), Military Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombav. b. 1882. m. The Baroness 
Edna von Stock Hausen (American), 1015. 
Edue. St. Lawrence School. Joined the Army 
1900; A.D.C, to Governor of Victoria, 
1908-11 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Madras, 
1911 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912-14; 
Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael, 
1914-17 ; Mil. Secretary to Earl ot Ronaldshay, 
1917-22: Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922; Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 
1922-23 ; Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
1923. Address .‘Government House, Bombay* 

VELINKER, SHRlKRisgNA Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn ; Bar-at-Law., 
Trinity,' (1909). b. 12 April. 1868. w. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bi^adur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Edue. ; St. Xavier's College. Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High CJourt, Bombay, in 
1893; called to the Bar in Julv 1909. In pro- 
minent practice in the High Court at Boinbay 
and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgara arson and murder 
cases, 1939; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sepi| 1922 to April 1923 ; Secry., P. J. Hindu 
Gj^khana, 1897-1908. Publications : Law 
of Gaming and Wagerimr and the Law of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. Address : Ratan House, 1-4 Lamington 
Road (South), Bombay. 

VENKATASUBBA RAO, THE HOn. MR. 
Justice, M., B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, 
Madras, b. 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madias Chris- 
tian CJollege and Madras Law CoUe^. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
in partnoPship with Mr. V. Radhakrishnaiya 
uimer the firm name of Messrs. Venkata- 
subba Rao and Radhakrishnaiya. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; .apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 ; ITesIdept, 
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Anoadana Samajam, Depressed Classes Mis* 
slon Society and Madras Dist. Scout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address : The Albany, Nunt^ambaukum, 
Cathedral P. O., Madras. 

VBKKATA8WBTA CHALAPATI EUNGA* 
Bahadur, Maharajah Sir Bath, 
Maharajah of Bobbili, G.O.I.B., 
Maharajah, 1000; Ancient* Zamlndar of 
BohbUi. b, 28 Aug. 1862. Edws,: Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi in 1881 ; Life 
Mem., Boyal Asiatic 800. ; Hem. of Madras 
Counoil, 1806, 1898, 1900, and 1002 ; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-11. 
Publieations : Advice to the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, Hindu Beligion, Diaries in Enrope. 
Critidsm on the Rnmapana and the Maha- 
bharata. Address : Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 

VEENON, Harold Ansblm Bellamy, 2nd Cl. 
Hist. Hon. School, Oxford. Member, Board 
of Eevenue, Madras, b. 12th Septr. 1874. m, 
to Ehona Warre Slade. Educ. : at Clifton 
College. Secretary to Board of Eevenue, 
Excise, Secretary, E. I. M. Commission. 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Lawley. M.L.A. 
1926 ; Agent to G. G., Madras States, Trivand- 
rum. Publications : Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation). Address : Adyar, Madras. 

V EEEIBEES, Albert Claude, C.I.E. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P. W.D. m. 1899, Mabel 
Blftnclie, d of the late Francis Moore. Edue,: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Eoorxee. Ent. P. W. D., 1898, 
Under-Seoy. to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1011-14 ; Exe. Eng., Debra Dun, 1916-16; 
Suj^tg. Eng.. 1016-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1018- 
10 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1020-21. Addrssf .* ** Da^•ul-Shafa’^ Lucknow. 

VIBIEA DE CASHED, Et. Ebv. Thbotonius 
Mangel Bibeiro, D.D., D.C.L. ; E. C. Bishop 
of San Thom4 de Mylapore, since 1890. 6. 
Oporto, 1859, Educ, : Gregorian Uni., Eome. 
Address*: To mar, Portugal, 

VIJAYAEAGHAVA CHART A, DiwAN Bahadur 
Sm, M.B.E. (1019); Commissioner for India 
British Empire Exhibition . b. August 1876. 
Edue*: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
PloYincial service, 1898; Eevenue Officer, 
Madms Corpn., 1912-17 ; Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1917-18: Dewan of Cochin, 1919-22, 
Collector and Magistrate, 1920. Address: 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.l. 

VfEA VALA, Durbar Shri, District Deputy 
Political Agent, Eewa Kanta. b, 31 Jan. 
1888. Educ, : at Eajknmar College, Eajkot. 
Wing Master, Eaikumar College, Adviser to 
the Tbakore Saheb, Chnda ; Deputy Political 
Agent, Faianpur ; Manager, Lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Jnnagadh 
State. Address : Eewa Kantha. 

VISHNU DIGABIBER PALUSKAR, PANDIT, 
Oatanaoharta, h. 1872. m. Mrs. Eamabal 
Paluskar. Edue. : Mlraj State. Publications : 
64 jMusio books of notations. Address: 
Shri Bam Nam Adhar Ashram. Panchavati, 
Naslk. ^ 

yiSVESVAEAYA, SIR, MOKSHAQutfDUM, 
X,G.I.B., DJ8o., m:.I. 0.E., late Dewan 
of Mjriore. b, 16 ‘Sept. 1861, Edue,: Cen^tai 


OoU., Bangalore, and OolLof Solenoei Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.Dn Bombay, 1884 ; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; rethed 1908. Apptd. 
Sp. Gonsultlng Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 
1909; Oh. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and R. Depts., 
Govt, of Mysore, 1009; App. Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov. 1012-1018 ; has visited Europe, 
America and Japan twice, the last tour being 

. in 1919 and 1920, Chairman, Bombay Tech- 
nical and Industrial Education Committee 
(appointed by the Government of Bombay) 
1921-22 : Chairman, Indian Economic En- 
quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1925. Publication :** Eecons- 
trnctlng India ” (P. S. King <fe Son, Ltd., 
London). Address : Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

VOLKEE3. Robert Charles Francis, C.I.E. 
Sec., Railway Board, 1907-13; Accountant 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsh\ Edulti, Kt. J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) 
Member. Council of State (1920) ; Member 
of the Arm of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas & 
Co. Agents, Morarji Gokuldas 8. A W. Co., 
Ltd. and Sholapur S. & W. Co., Ltd.; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Scindla 
Navigation Company. 2 Aug. 1844. m. 
1860, but widower since August 1888. Edue.: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton 
Industry, since 1874; for 80 years Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. (President, 1901-02); for 87 
years, Mem., Bombay Mlllowners* Associa- 
tion Committee since 1089 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its formation In 1898 up to 1919; Pres, of 17th 
National Congress, CSalcutta, 1901 ; and of 
Bel gaum Prov. Conference, 1894; gave 
evidence before Royal Commlsslno on Indian 
expenditure in 1897 ; Trustee 0^ Elpbiostone 
Coll.; also Chairman, Indian Merchants* 
Cumber and Bureau; was Gen. Sec., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1894 ; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee Technical 
Institute from 1902 and Hon. Sec. from 1909 
to 1923 ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council (1015-16) ; President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1919. Wae Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
1885 to 1915 and President from 1916 to 1018. 
Was President of the First Bombay Provincial 
Liberal Conference in 1922. PubUeaUons: 
Pamphlets on Indian Finance, Currency 
and Economics, Agricultural Condition of 
India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; large cemtri* 
butor to leading Indian newspapers and 
ioumals for the last 40 years; Hso had 
published History of Share Speculation, 
1868-64 ; Life of Premchand Eoychand ; Life 
of J. N. Tata ; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Becollections of Bombay (1860-76). Addrsss : 
JIJI House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, Bomanji Javsbtji, M.A., LL.B. 
(Univ. oi Bombay), Bar-at-Law. A. 4 Aug. 
1881. m. Eattanbai Hormusji Wadia and 
subsequently to Perin Nowre^ (^noy of 
Secunderabad. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay and at t|ie Ipner L9il4on, 
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for the Bar, 1904-6. was Principal, Govt. 
Law College 1019-1925. AMrm : Quetta, 
Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

WADIA, 0. N., O.I.B. (1919) ; MUlowner. b . 
1869. Bdm. : EIngli CtoUL London. Joined 
his father's firm, 1888. C^lrman, Bombay 
HUlowners* Association (1918). AddtM: 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
WADIA, JlMSBTJl AUDASBBa, J. P., 1900. 
Heri^ant. 5. 81 Oct. 1867. Bdue. : Elphin- 
stone 8cb. and OoU. and served apprentice- 
sUp in Dickinson Akrold A Co. of London ; 
Pt^oior and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., from 1901-1921. Pvblicatumfi : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. AdArtu : Wilderness £oad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, SIR Nusserwanjeb NOWEOSJEE, K.B* 
E„ C.I.B., M.I.M.E., J.P., Millowner. b. 30 May 
1873. m. Eveljm Clara Wadla. Edtic.: St. Xa- 
vier’s College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association, 1911 and 1925. Address : 
Strachey House, Pedder Boad, Bombay. 

WADIA, Pestonji arpeshbr, M.a., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Dec. 1878. Educ, : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosophers and the French Bevolutloii ; 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry Into the Principles of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India • Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address : Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADYA, Sir Hobmasji Abpbsab, Et. (1918), 
Bar.-at-Law. 5. 2 January, 1849. Bdue. : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and Dnivenity 
OoUege, London, m. Aimal, d. of the late 
Mr. Ardesar Hormasji of Lowji Castle, Paiel. 
Called to the Bar, 1871. Penonal Assistant 
to Mr. Dadabhal Naoioji, Dewan of Baroda, 
February 1874 to January 1875. Practised in 
Eathiawar since 1875. Trustee, Pars! 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr. 
K. M. Wadia under his will, 1909; Becd. 
Ealsaiwi-Hlnd Gold Medal, 1918. Addfsts: 
87« Marine Lines, Bombay. 

WALT MAHOMETT^Hussanaltt, Ewan 
Bahadub, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Eban Bahadur Hussanally Bey Eflendl, Tur- 
kish consul and Founder of the Sind llfodres- 
sah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly ; Ketired Dpty. Collector and Special 
FirstJplass Magistrate and Landed Proprietor; 
Is General Secretary Sind Mahomedan Asso- 
ciation and Chairman, District School Board. 
Earachl. b , 5 Dec. 1860. Widower. Educ»: 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Served Govt, in various depart- 
ments for 83 years : retired in 1915. Address : 
Devon Vella, McNlel Hoad, Frere Town, 
Eaiachi. 

WALEBB, Lieut.-Genbbai< Sib Harold 
BbidOWOOD, K.03., or. 1918; E.C.M.G., 
cr. 1919 ;p.B. 1915; D.S.O., 1902; D.C.L.I. 
and Border, Eegt., G.O.O.. Southern Com- 
mand, March 1924.5. Apr. 1868. «. of late Hev. 
James H. Walker, m. 1887, Harriet Edith 


Coulthard, Plymstock ; two s. Edue. : Shrews- 
bury School; Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Entered Army, 1884; ^Capt. 1891; Major 
1902 ; Lt.- Col. 1908 ; served Kile Ex^ition, 
1884-85 (Medal with clasp), (^edive Star); 
Egyptian Frontier, 1885-8o ; N. W. Frt^ler, 
India, 1897-98 (Medal with 2 clasps) rSouth 
Africa, 1899iL902 (Queen’s medal, 2 clasps) 
(Xing’s medal, 5 clasps) (Brev. Major D.S.O.) ; 
served with Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, Commanded Ist Australian Division, 
1914-1918 (despatches nine times, wounded 
twice, O.B., promoted Maj.-Gen., E.O.B., 
X.CM.G.), with B.EJ*. France and Italy, 
Commanding South Midland Division. 
Address : Headquarters, Southern Command , 
Poona. 

WALLACE, THE HON. Mb. JUSTIOB EdwABD 
Hamilton, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), 
Judge, High Court, Madras. 6. 18 May 1878. 
m. Anna Bichmond Miller London. Educ,: 
High School, Glasgow; Glasgow Unlv. ; 
BaUiol. Coll., Oxford. Passed I.C.S., 1895. 
Served In Madras Presidency since 1896; Judge 
of Chief Court, Mysore State, 1912-14. 
Address Cathedral Gardens, Madras. 

WALMSLEY, Sm HUOH, XT. (1928), M.A* 
Judge, Calcutta High C!ouit since 1915 ; 1.0.8. > 
Bdw,: Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.O.8., 1898. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

WANXANEB, CAPTAIN HiS HIGHNESS MaHARX^ 
NA Shri Sib Amabsinhji, Baj Saheb ot, 
X.0 1.E. b , 4 Jan. 1879 ; s. 1881. Edw, : 
Bajkumar Coll. State has area of 425 sq. 
miles, and population of 86,824. Salute, 11 
guns. Address : Wankaner, Kathiawar. 

WABD, Colonel Henry Charles Swinburne, 
C.T.E. (1920). O.B.E. s(1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917); Director 
of Fay and Pensions. 6. 12 June 1879. BduoJ 
Winchester and Sandhurst. Ist Commlssiozu 
1898; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 1901 ; Staff 
CoUege, 1911-12 : War service, 1914-1917; 
various staff appointments; Afghan opera- 
tions, 1919; G.S.O. 1 2nd Division; com- 
manded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22 ; AA.G., Army 
Headquarters, 1922-23. Address : United 
Service Club, Simla. 

WABNE, BT. BE?. FBAKOIS WBSIBT, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1900. 
5. 80 Deo. 1854. Aadrsssi Bangalore. 

WATHEN, Qebabd Anstbuthbb, MJI., CJ[.E. 
I.B.S.; Prln.,Khal8a Coll., Amritsar, since 1915. 
5.28 Deo. 1878. m. 1909 Malioent, d , of thtlate 
0. L. Buxton. Bdue . : St. Paul’s Sch. ; Peter- 
house, Camb.; Asstt. Master, Tonbridge 
School, 1903-05 ; Prof, of Govt. CoUL Latoe, 
1905-1914; Inspector of Schoole, Jwonder, 
1914-15. Address ; Kb^ College, Amritsar. 

WATSON, Aibred Henry, Editor, StaUsman. 
Calcutta. 5. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Bebk, 
Edwi\ Butherford College. London. Editor. 
Newcastle Leader^ 1895-1002, News Editor, 
H estminster Gazette, 1903-8, Manager, 1900- 
1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Editor, the 
Statesmar^ A925. Publications: Papers on 
Tariff Qufbtlons and the Meat Trust. Address 
9., Boy Mansions Calcutta. 

WATSON, Charles Cuningham, O.I.E., 1913, 
Agent to the Governor-General in the siates 
of Western India since 1924; 5. 1874; m. 
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1912 Phillis Marion, d. of A. Field, Hove, 
Sussex. Educ, Edinburgh Univ ; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I. C.S., 1897 ; 

Asstt. CoUr., Poona, 1898-1901; Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3; First Asstt. to 
the Agent to the Governor-General in iiaj- 
piftwm, 1904-8; Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor of Bombay, 1909-12 Secretary 
the Government of Bombay,* Political and 
Judicial Departments, 1912-14 ; Commis- 
sioner, Ajmer, 1915-16 ; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department, 
1916-17 ; Political Agent, Eastern Bajputana 
States, 1917-21 ; Political A.D.C. to Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1921 ; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor- General in Eajputna, 1923 ; 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1924. Address . The 
Residency, Rajkot. 

WATSON, Hkrbert Epmesion, D.Sc. (Bond.), 
A.I.O 4 , M.I. Chem. E. Fellow of University 
Coll., London, Professor of General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, h, 1886. rn, 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Educ,: Marlborough 
CoU., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Science. 1911, ^ptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 
try in 1918. Publications : numerous papers 
on jpbysical chemistry and allied subjects. 
Adttress : Indian Institute of Science, Hcbbal, 
Bangalore. 

WAVT» avr. John, MJl., DJ>., 7.0.8. ; Prin.t 

SoottlSbjChurches Coll., Calcutta, since 1910. 
b. 1862. Bduc, : Parish Sch., Methlick ; Gram. 
Sch., OW Aberdeen ; Aberdeen Univ. ; New 
Coll., Edinburgh. Joined Duff Coll., Calcutta. 
1888. Address: 4, Coniwallls Square, 
Calcutta. 

WEBB, Charles Morgan, M.A. (Cambridge)* 
C.LE. (1921) ; Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust, b. 30tb June 1872. m. to Lilian 
EUzaheth Griffiths. Edue.i Masons College, 
Birmingham, St. John's, Cambridge. Entered 

1.0. 5., 1894 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1901 ; 
Settlement Officer, 1903; Supdt., Census 
Operations, Burma, 1909 ; Secry., Govt, of 
Burma, 1914; Chief Secry., Govt, of Burma, 
1918 ; First Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon Univer- 
sity, 1920, Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921. Publications: Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911. Address: Lorretto Villa, 
Prome Road, Rangoon. 

WEBSTER, John Edward, C.S.I., CJ.E., 

1.0. 8., OommBr., Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912. b» Ranchi, 8 Sept. 1871. Edtus,: Char- 
terhouse; Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. I.C.S., 
1801. Address: SUchar. 

WSSTCOTT, Bt. Rev. F., res Calcutta, Bishop 

of. 

WESTOOTT, Rt. Ret. G. H., see Lucknow 

^hop. 

WHEELER, SIR Henry, K.C.S.L (1921), 
E.0XE., I.C.S.; Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
(1922L Edv4»: Christ's Coll., Cam. Ent. 
l.CB., 1891 ; Dy. Sec., Govtj^of India, Fin. 
Dept., 1907-08 ; Sec., Royal Tlommission on 
Decentralisation, 1908-09: Fin. Sec., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1009-12 ; Home Sec., Govt, of India, 
1912-16 ; Member, Executive Council, Bengal, 
1917-22, Addmr: Government House, Patna. 


Wheeler, the venerable Hugh Treyob* 
M.A. (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919. b* 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gunning* 
Educ,: Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain* 
to the Forces, M.E.F., 1915. Address : 

Ashleigh, Murrcc. 

WHITE, Major FRederiok Nobican, CJ.E., 
M.D.; Asst. Dii.-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary), 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, of India, 
Simla. Address : c/o Grindlay, & Co., Bombay, 

WHITTY, John Tarlton, C.I.B. ; Com- 
missioner, Muzaffarpur. Educ : Clifton CoU.; 
New Coll, Oxford ; Univ. Coll, London. Ent. 
LO.S., 1898. Address : Muzaffarpur. 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E., 
(1927) , I.C.S., Private Secretary to H. E. the 
the Governor of Bengal, b, March 11, 1888. 
m. Theodora Daintree. Educ : Clifton and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service m 1912 and posted to Bengal. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Inst. c. E* 
M. I. Mboh. b.,F. B. San. l, F.r.g.8.» 
M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Chief Engineer, Public Health 
Department, Calcutta. b» 7 April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, d. of B. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Eduo. : Clifton CoU. Arti- 
cled to Mr. James Mansergh, F.B.S., P. Pres. 
Inst. C.B., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main 
Drainage Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; 
Resident Engineer-ln-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways : Pers. Assu. to Mr. 
Q. R. StiAchan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-06 

Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works. Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, Ac., 
Sanitary Engineer. Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 nave been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Mongbyr. 
ComUla waterworks. Gaya. Burdwan, Dacca* 
Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
Bchcmes. Publications : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (l8tand2nd editions); Practi- 
cal Sanita^ Engineering ; Modem i^wage 
DisposaL R. E. Journal 1909 , Rainfall or 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, ''Engineer,** 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal, Ac. Address : 8* 
Cbarnock Place, and United Service Club, 
Calcutta. ® 

WILLIAMS. Oapt. Herbert Arii8TRono, 
D.8.O., IAf.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907. b, 11 Feb* 
1875. Addrets : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIS, Major-general Edward Henry* 
C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1917) ; Technical Adviser, 
RA., India, b, 5th Sept. 1870. Bdue.: at 
Bath. Commissioned Royal MiUtary Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery. BJ'A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.FA. (inh Division)fil915 ; O.RA. 
12th PivisloD, 1916-17 ; 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Address : Army Headquarters, Simla. 
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W1LLIS« Obobgb Hbnbt, 1918 ; M.V.O. 
(4th) 1911. Lt.-C!o]., B.E., M.I. Meoh. B., 
(Ind.), J.P. ; Master, Security Frintifig, 
India 6.21 Oot. 1876: m. 8. d, Bdue,: St Paws 
Sch., London ; B. M. A., Woolwich. B. B., 
1896: Major, 1914. Arrived India, 1900; 
Deputy Mint Master, 1007; Master of the 
Mlnuts, October 1916 to February 1926 Past 
President of Council, Institution of Engineers 
(Ind.). Addreta ; Security, Printing, India, 
Naaik Eoad. 

WILSON, His Bxobllbnot thb Bt. Hon. 
Sib Lbsub Obmb, p.c. 1022; G. 0. l.B. 
(1928), C. M. G. (1916) ; D. 8. 0. (1900). 
Governor of Bombay. 6. I Aug. 1876, a. «. 
of late H. Wilson, m. 1909, Winifred, e, d, of 
late Captain Charles Smith of Goderich, 
Sydney. Bduo. St. MiehaePs, Westgate * St. 
PauPs School. Apptd. 2nd Lt. B.M.L.I., 
1895 ; Lieut. 1896 ; Captain 1901. Served 
South Africa. 1899-1901 (severely wounded, 
despatches Queen’s Medal. 6 Clasps, D.S.O.); 

A. D.C. to Governor of N.S.W. Capt. in 
Berkshire Boyal Horse Artillery (Terri- 
torials) ; promoted Temp. Lt.-Col. B. M. 
and appointed to command Hawke Batt. 

B. NJ>.; served through operations In Galli-: 
poll» 191 4-15 (despatches, C.M.G.) ; served 
in France, 1915-16 (several times wounded) ; 
Parliamentary Asstt. Seory. to the War 
Cabinet^ 1918 ; Chairman, National Maritime 
Board, 1919 ; Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Mmlstry of Shipping, 1919 ; Jt. Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury and 
Chief Unionist Whip, ig2 1-1922 ; Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Treasury and Chief 
Whip 1922-1923 : M.P. (U.) Beading, 1913- 
1922 ; South Portsmouth 1922-1923. Address : 
Government House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WILSON-JOHNSTON, JOSEPH, B.A., C.I.E- 
(1926), Kalscr-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
B. (1918), I.C.8., Administrator, Nabha. b. 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J.M. Campbell. Educ.i 
Bugby and Balliol Ciollege, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

WOOD, SiB John Babbt, K.O.I.B., K.C.V.O., 
0.8J., Besident in Kashmir. 6. 1870. m. 1896, 


Ada Elisabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.B.S. Bdwt.: 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent, 
I.C.S., 1894. Undei^Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Foreign Dept., 1899-1903 ; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept.. 
1906-10 ; Besident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec.! 
Government of India, 1914-22. Addrm: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

WYNDHAM, Percy, O.I.B., O.B.B., B.G.8. 
C!Ommsr., Kumaon, since 1913. 6. 18 Dec. 
1867. Edue. : Giggleswick Sch. ; Queen’s Coll.. 
Oxford, M.A., Joined I.O.S., 1889, Magte. 

and Collector, Mirzapur, 1900-1913. Com- 
missioner, Naini Tal, from 1913. Address: 
Naini Tal 

YAIN, Lee Ah. K.-i-H. (Gold). Bar-at-Law, M. 
L.C. President, Bangoon Corporation ; Fellow 
of Bangoon University. 6. April 1874, Edvc*: 
Bangoon College and Cambridge. Address: 

, 67, Merchant Street, Bangoon. 

YULE, Sir David, Bart. (1922), Managing 
Director, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ud. 
6. 4 Aug. 1858. m. Annie Henrietta Yule, 
d, of late Andrew Yule. Edue.i B. High 
School, Edinburgh. Joined firm of Anditew 
Yule & Co., Calcutta, 1875 ; Director of Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd., Boyal Exdiange 
Assurance Corporation. Address: 8, Clive 
Bow, Calcutta. 

ZIMMEBMANN, The Bev. Bobert, Ph. d., 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy. 
St. Xavier’s College, b. 24 Oct. 1874. Member 
of the Society oi Jesus. Educ : Stans and 
Schwyz (Switzerland), Valkenburg (Holland), 
St., Beuno’s (England), Berlin. Prof, of Sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; Univewity Lecturer. Pub^ 
IwaJtions : Dio Quellen der Mahanarayana- 
Upanisad ud das Verhaltnis der verschiedenen 
Bezensionen zu einander (Diss.) Leipzig, 1913. 
Edr. of A Second Selection of Hymns from 
the Bigveda, B.S P.S. LVHI 2nd ed. Bombay, 
1922. Contributions td philological and 
philosophical journals. Address : St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay. 
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The Calendars. 


A ftill Calendar will be found at the beginning 
ot this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

JeiffisA Calendar is in accordance with 
the ssratem arrange a.n. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,700 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Lunl-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 i.D. The months are Lunar. 


The FasK year was derived from a oomblna- 
tlon of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Lunl-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made It lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 67 B.O., and Is 
Lunl-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — mdi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
cilendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1927. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


Hindu. 


Jamshedi Naoroz . . 

March 

21 

Makar Shankranti . . 

January 

14 

Avan Jashan 

April 

17 

Maha Shivratri 

March 

2 

Zarthost-no-Dlso . . 

June 

16 

HoIi(2ndday) 


18 

Gatha Gambhars . . 

September 

6&7 

Cocoanut Day 

August 12 & 13 

Parsi New Year 


8& 9 

Gokul Ashtami 

„ 

20 

Ehordad Sal 


14 

Ganesh Chaturthi and Samvat- 

31 



san 

,, 

Parsee i^Kadmi). 


Dassera 

October 

5 6 

Avan Jashan 

March 

17 

Divali -I 

f » 

24 

25 

Jamshedi Naoroz .. 

ff 

21 

1 

L r, 

26 

Adar Jashan 

April 

15 

Jewish 



Zarthost-no-Blso 

May 

17 



Gatha Gambhars . . 

August 

7 &S 

Pesach (2ad Dzay) 

April 

23 

New Year (Ist day) 

»» 

9 

Shabuoth 

June 

6 

Nhordad Sal 

>» 

15 

Eosh Hoshana (2 days) . . 

September 27 & 28 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Kippur (Ist Day) 

October 

5 

Shab*6-Barat . • . . 



Sukkoth (2 days . . 


U <fel9 

February 

18 



Eamzan-Id 

April 

4 

Jain. 



Bakri-Id 

June 

11 




Muharram 

July 

9 

Shravan Vad 13 — 80 
and 

August 25 to 27 

Barawafat 

September 

9 


20A;SO 

Mahim Pair (Bombay City 


Bhadatva Sud 2 & h 

99 

only) 

December 

9 

Paiushan, Bhadarva Sud . . 

September 1 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 


6 

Hartik Sud 15 . • 

Novemblr 0 

Sbahadat-i-Hazrat AH 

March 

26 




Bamzan-Id 

April 

4 

Christian. 


Bakri-ld 

June • 

11 

New Year 

January 

1 

Muharram 

July 

9 

Good Friday 

April 

16 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan 

August 

26 

Easter 

99 

16<kl8 

Barawafat 

Snpt^mber 

9 

Christmas 

December 27 to 30 


Kora — Ti any of the Mahamedan sdbtional hoUdays (both Sunni and Shiah) liotlfied above 
does not fall on the day notified, the Mahomedan servants of Oovemment (Suimi and SUah as the 
case may be) may be granted a sectional holiday ^ Heu of a holiday on the day notified. 
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Emigration 416 

Enemy Trading 457 
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710 Succession (Amendment) .. 479 
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478 
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4 <6 Prevention of Seditious Meetings *. 80 

Prisons (of 1894) 472 
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457 Village Self-Government . . . . 347 
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479 Aden administration 170 


— Coinage 298 

— Companies (Amendment) . . 478 

Copyright 696 

— — Cotton Duties 676 

Councils 60 

^Divorce (Amendment) . . 478 

— Evidence (Amendment) , . 478 

—-Factories (Amendment) , . 478 

Finance 477 

^Hlgh Courts 401 

— Income-Tax (Amendment) . . 477 

—Insolvency (Amendment) . . 476 

. . 620 

^Lunacy (Amendment)%.^ .. 476 

— ^ —Merchandise Marks •• ^ 713 

— ^ Mines •• 483 


British Policy In 

Climate 

—Lord Roberts on 

Physical features 

• ^Population 

Strategic importance 

——Trade . . 

Administration, Aden 
- — Army 

Assam 

— ^Baluchistan 

Agency 

^Baroda 

Bengal Presidency 

—Bihar and Orissa • 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital ... 

Issued and Fully paid-up 

Sterling Reserve Fund 

Silver Reserve Fund 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

HEAD OFFICE :—Hon£konff. 

LONDON OFFICE :-9, Qracechurch 
BOMBAY OFFICE :-40, Church^ate 


$ 50 , 000,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 
£ 4 , 500,000 
$ 27 , 000,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 

street, E, C. 
Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


Amoy. 

Hongkew, 

Penang. 

Bangkok. 

Hongkong. 

Rangoon. 

Batavia. 

Ipoh. 

Saigon. 

Bombay. 

JOHORE. 

San Francisco. 

Calcutta. 

Kobe. 

Shanghai. 

Canton. 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Singapore. 

Chbfoo. 

London. 

Sourabaya. 

Colombo. 

Lyons. 

Sungei Patani. 

Dairen. 

Malacca. 

Tientsin. 

Foochow. 

Manila. 

Tokyo. 

Haiphong. 

Moukden. 

Tsingtau. 

Hamburg. 

Nagasaki. 

Yloilo. . 

Hankow. 

New York. 

Yokohama. 

Harbin. 

Peking. 



Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. i,ooo to Rs. i,oo,ooo at 2 percent, 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5/-. 

Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertakek^. 

G: G. S. FORSYTH, 

Agent 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 

AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 

38y BIshopssate, LONDON. 


Incorporated by Royal Gharter. 


CAPITAL £3,000,000 

RESERVE FUND £4,000,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, 

Chairman. 

HENRY BATESON, Esq. 

COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Sir WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE 

GOSCHEN, K.B.E. 


ARCHIBALD A ULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 
EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq , M.P. 
ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esq., C.I.E. 

LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 


Chief Ma.na.8:er : 

W. E. PRESTON. 

Manas^ers : 

J. S. BRUCE. G. MILLER, 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


ALOR-STAR (MALAY 
STATES) 

AMRITSAR 

BANGKOK 

BATAVIA 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 

CANTON 

CAWNPORE 

CEBU 

COLOMBO 

DELHI 

HAIPHONG 

HAMBURG 

HANKOW 

HONG-KONG 


ILOILO 

IPOH 

KARACHI 

KLANG 

KOBE 

KUALA LUMPUR 
KUALA KANGSAR 
(PERAK), 

KUCHING (SARAWAK.) 

MADRAS 

MANILA 

MEDAN 

NEW YORK 

PEKING 

PENANG 

PESHAWAR 


PUKEC 
RANGOON 
SAIGON 
SEMARANG 
SEREMBAN 
SHANGHAI 
SINCTAPORE 
SOURABAYA 
TAIPING (F.M.S. 
TAVOY 
TIENTSIN 
TOKYO 
TSINGTAU 
YOKOHAMA 
ZAMBOANGA (PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS) 


BANKERS: 

THE BANK OF BNaLANO. 

MIDLAND BANKf LIMITED. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchltng’e, grant Drafts payable at tHti 
above Agencies and Branches, and transact general Banking business connected with fae East, 
Deposits of money are received for fixed periods at rates whi^ niky be ascertained on application ; 
interest payable half-yearly, 30th June and 31st December. On Current Accounts interest is 
allowed aT a per cent, per annum on the minimum \nonthly balances provided they do not fait 
below £aoo. 

The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships. 
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